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PROVINCIAL GAZETTEERS 
OF INDIA, 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY 

CcDtral India,—An Agency or collection of Nadve States, 
uridtr the t>olitical sepenision of the i\gcnt to the CS^vetnor- 
General in C^entral India, lying between 22 and 26 52 N. 
and 74^ fl' and S fo E- The head quarters of the Agent to 
the Governor-General aie at Inoore, Tht Agency may be 
roughly said to consist of two \ATgc detached tracts of country, 
separated by the wide and winding valley of the Betwl rivers 
which, starting from Jhansi, spring out east and west into 
^hc Peninsula; northirards its territories stretch to wlthm 30 
ailes of Agra, and southwards to the Sitpurl Hills and 
le Narbada vTilJcy. The country has a genend declination 
to the norths the land falling from an elevation of 2,000 feel 
above the sea along the Vindhyan range to about 5*^^ 

along its northern boyndary. . . . tr ^ ^ ttnun- 

Central Indie is bound^ on the north-east by the UniE mid 

Provinces of Agn. and Oudh. On the cast, and along the 
whole length of its southern border, lie the Central 
Vinces; the south-wesiem boundary is formed by Kbandesh, 
the Eewi KJintha Agency, and The Ptoch ^lahills of ^mbay s 
while v^irious States of the RiSjputiliiA -^ency mclose it on the 
west and north. The total area of this tract is 7 flt 77 ^ 
milc^ antf the population {1901) 3,628,781 i but eiclu mg 
areas situated in it which belong to States in Ra^putilna, a 
including oOT lying portions of Central India States, the area 
is 77,395 sc|imre mdes and the population (19® <) 3,510^317- 

The name Central Indio, now nstricied olfidally <o 
territories under tlie immedintc political control# of the Agen^ 
to the Govemor Gciwral in Centra! In^Jia, is a translation ^ 
the old Hindu j^eographica! term Madhjfa Deia or the * i e 
R^on, which was, hawser, used U> dcsignale a foi laigcr and 
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very difli^ent tract of country. The lem] Central India was 
officially applied at finst to hfAi.wa only; but in 18541 when 
the HuNbiLLitHANEi and Bach ELK Hand districts were added 
to to form the present Central India Agency, it was 

extended to the whole tract. 

Niiiur»| There is a marked diversity in the physical aspects, climate, 
j^gneiy, people, and dialects in different ports of the Agency, 
which falls into three natural divisions. These may be con* 
venienily designated the plateau, the low-lying, and the hilly 
tracts. The pTatcitti takes in most of Mai.w'a, the wide table- 
land with a mean elevation of about 1,600 feet abov^e the sea, 
an area of 54*^57 s><iuare miles, and a density of toe persons 
per ^uore mile^ which forms the major portion of the western 
section of the Agency, Mtilwti, taking the term in its widest 
application, includes all the country lying between the great 
Vindhyan barrier, which forms the noithem bank of 'the 
Narbi^ valley, and a point just south of Gwalior; its eastern 
limit is marked hy the ridge which runs from south to north 
starting rusir Bhilsa, while iLs western limit marches with the 
Rdjputlrta border. The inhabitants of this tract are hard¬ 
working agriculturists, speaking for the most part dialects of 
Ra^thanT. The low-lying division embrace the country 
round Gwalior, and to the north and north-east of it, extending 
from there across into Uundelkhand, of which it includes the 
greater part, till it meets the Koimm Hills m HaghePIrhand. 
The area of this tract is about 18,370 square miles, and the 
density rja person.^ per square mile, its mean elevation being 
about 700 feet above the siml The inhabitants are agri¬ 
culturists, but of a more stmdy physical type, thick-set and of 
lo^r avErrage suiture than the MlUli peasautty. They s p«lr 
chiefly dialects of U'estem HindT. The hilly tracts lie 
principally along the Vtndhya and Sdtpura ranges and their 
numerous branches. This division has an area of about 
*3>7<S5 isquare miles, and a density of only 74 persons per 
square mile. The inhabitants arc chiefly Bhils, Gonc(f, Kc^Qs, 
and other tribes of non-Atyan or mixed descent, who practise 
but little agriculture anti speak for the roost (jart a bastard 
dialect compounded of Gujaidti, Marilihi, Malwi, and Hindi. 

Mm tod Sirialy speaking, there is but one range of mountains in 
Central India. In the south-western portion of the Agency 
^is range is divided by the N'arbadh river into two parallel 
lines, the northern line-being known as the Visohvas and the 
southern as the Satvoras. I be branch of the Vindhyas which 
stnkes across Bundelkhand is termed the Panna range, while 
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the arm irhich runs in a boldlj^ defined scarp north of the SoM 
riwT is called the Kaimuh rari^go. The fifnall cimih which 
lints up the Vindhya and S^LtpurA systems near AmarkMitak is 
called the Maikala. Other branches ot less ini|}OTtanee have 
local rtamesL 

Tins hill system, of which isolaEed peaks to om 
3,000 feet above sea-level, has a marked effect on the climate 
of CenCtal Indi^ both from the high table^lond which it forms 
on The west, and from the direction it givra to the prevailing 
wind at difTcrent Lseasons. At the same time it forms the 
watershed of the Agency. In the tract of country which lies 
north of the %nndhyas all streams of importance rise in thh 
range and, except the Son, flow northwards, the Bktwa, 
CHAMBALf Kau StKD^ Man!, Parbati, and Sii^ra on 
the west, and the Dhasajs^ Xek, and Tows on the east, all 
following a genemJ northerly onurse till they ultimately join the 
walcr^stcm of the Gangetic DoS hr 

There are no large rivers south of the Vindh^'as estcept the 
NARliiADA, which, rising in the Maikala rangCt flows in a south¬ 
westerly direcdon till it falls into the sea below Broach. None 
of the Centml Indian rivers properly speaking, navigable, 
though sections of the Narbada can be traversed for a few 
months of the year. No lakes deserve special mention except 
those at Bhop^ though large tanks nre numerous, especially in 
the eastern section. 

An inflnite ^'oricty of scene is presented. The highlands of Sotnn^K 
the great M^lw^ plateau are formed of vast rolling plams, 
bearing, scattered over their surface^ the curious Hat^opped 
hills which arc so marked a characteristic of the Deccan trap 
country'—hills which appear to have been all planed OS' to the 
same level by some giant hand Big tree; are scajce in this 
region, except in hollows and surrounding villages of old 
foundation ; but the fertile black cotton soil with which the 
pbteau is covered bcar^i magniflfceTit craps; and the tract tj 
high^j- cultivated. ^V1le^c no grain has been planted, the land 
is cohered with heavy fields of grass, affording excellent 
gro^ng to the large herds of cattle which roam over them. 

During the rains, the country presents an appeoniiice of 
unwonteci luxuriance. Each hill, clothed in a bright green 
mantle, rises from plains covered with w-aving Belda of grain 
Eind gross, and traversed by numerous streams with channels 
filled from bank to hank. This luxufianco, how^ever, is but 
shoitdived, and within little more than a month aXler the 
conclusion of the rains gives place to the motiOEonous straw 
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colour which l& so chamcten'stic of this r^on djuriiig iht 
greater part of the ycar« Eefoft ihe spriog crops are 
gathered in, however^ this yellow ground forms an adourable 
frame to set off broad stretches of grain and wheats and the 
brilliant fictcts of poppy whidi form a carpet of many colours 
round the villages nestling in the deep shade of great mango 
and tamarijid trees. 

In the astern districts the aspect is entirely different "fhe 
undulating plateau gives jitace to a level ai>d often stone^strewn 
plain^ doited here iTnd there with masses of irregularly heaped 
boulders and low serrated ridges of gneiss banded with quartx, 
the soilj oscopt in the hollows at the foot of the ridges^ being 
of very moderate fertility, and generally of a red colour. Big 
trees are perhaps more cooimorii and tanks numerous. Many 
of these tanks me of considerable antiquity, and are held up by 
fme massive dams. Though sonie are now used for irrigation, 
examination shows that they were not originally made for that 
purpose, but merely as adjuncts to temples and palaces or the 
favourite country seat of some chieft the low quarts hills 
lending themselves to the construedon of such works. 

Iti the hilly truct the scene again, changes^ On all sides lie 
a masLS of tangled jungles^ a medley of mountain and ravine, of 
tall forest trees aitd thick undergfowih, ifaver»ed by steftp rock- 
strewn watercourses which are filled in the mins by roaring 
torrents. Here and there small col lections of poor gross- 
thatched huts, surrounded by little patches of cultivationp mark 
the habiturion of the Bhll, Gond, or KorkCL Along the Son 
valley and the bold scarp of the VindhyiLs, over which dse 
Tons falls into the plains below in a aeries of tnognihceiit 
cataracts the scenery at the dose of the rains Is of extra- 
(rrdinaiy' beauty. 

Each tract has its history recorded tn ruin-covered sites of 
once populous dries, in crumbling pabces and tombs decaying 
shrines^ and mutilated statues cif the gods. 

Geologically, Central India belongs entirely to the^enimular 
area of India. It is still to a large ex lent unsurveyod, yet such 
parts a; have been more or less completely studied enable 
a general idea of its geological conformation to be giv<*ti. 

The most remarkable physical feature of this vast area, and 
one intifnaldy G?onnected w ith its geological peculiarities, Is the 
almost rectllioKir esoupment known as the Vindhyan range. 
From Robtasgarh on the cast, where the Sou bends round the 
termination of the range, up to fiinnurgorh hill^ iti Bhopal 

* By M r. \ redcnbu/g of the Gct^l^grkdl Survey of IndijM 
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{Ml ihc iscistt n disliuicc of About 45 ® niDcs, tlic 
escarpment consists (A mnssive sandstones belonging to ilte 
geological series whichi owing to its prc|wndemncc in ibis 
range, has been called ibe Vindhyan series. At Ginnurgarh 
hill, however, the sandslooe scarps take a sudden bend to the 
north-west, and trend entirely away from the Vindhy^ range 
Irroper, though as a geographical feature the range continues for 
alniost 300 miles bejxmd Ginnurgarh. It no longer consists, 
however, of Vtndhyan strata in the geological seiwc, being 
formed mostly of compact black basalts, the accumulated lava 
flows of the ancient volcanic formation known as Deocan tta^ 
It Iras been well established, by a geological study of this 
region, that the Vindhy&n series is immensely older than the 
I>eccan trap, and that the surface of the Vindhyan rocks, 
afterwards overwhelmed by these gieai sheets of molten 
lava, had already been shaped by denudation into hills and 
dales practically identical with those which we see at the 
present day. 

fn tht roughly inangukf space Included WtweerT the 
Vindh)--ili and Arivalli nmijes and the Jumna river, which 
comprises the grcaier poriioti of the Central Inidia Agencyt 
rocks of the Vindhyan series prevail. I'be greater part of this 
area is in the shape of a table-land, formed mostly of Vindhyan 
strata, covered in places by remnants of the Deccan basalts, 
especially in the western part of Milwil, where there are great 
conrinuous spreads of trap. The Vindhyam do not, however, 
subsist over the whole of the triangular area thus ciitumscnbfd, 
owing to their partial reniovaj by denudation. The flwr of an 
older stratum, upon which they were originally deposit^ has 
been laid bare over a great gulf-like espanse occupied by 
gneissose rocks, known as the Bundclkhand gnets& 

South of the Vindhyas, besides a strip of land, mainly 
alluvial, Ijctwecn the Vindhyan scarp and the NarWi, the 
Agency includes at its eastern and western eatremiiics two 
lo^e are^s that eatend a considerable distai^ southwards. 
The western area, bordering on Khandesh, includes a por¬ 
tion of the SatpurA range mainly formed of Deccan irap. 
The eastern area comprises all the southern portion of Rewah, 
and includes an estiemely varied rock scries, the most ex¬ 
tensive outcrop in it belonging to the Condwina coal-beanrtg 

series. , 

The geology of Central India is thus more complex than 
that of any other area of similar extent in the Penmsnla, 
scarcely one of the Peninsula groups is unr^resented, and 
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it cdntnins the tyyiC of Mvcral aitiCMig them. The roek 
series met with may thus be tabiiLated 


CEalrat llrdlH ^orpiJlIanB. 

CwrevppfliillDg iLaTDpeAn Ifldi 
Amerirtll lomiatlimfc 

ArynTL Gnnap. 



j*, Heceflt ^lldvmuj. 

Kmni 1 FMt 1^ ■ 

Older ^«''AJbullL sllmiDnii 

Fkiit«XDi! i TcitiwT 

i. Laccrilc. 

Deecu Imp inlicr^tmp- 



prnz]& 

> Crctii^mni \ 


Larnttu: eind AatiJie It&gk beds« 
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5. Gandwlnu. 

( 

(d) Il^udAR 

TfiLifiiE' f 


(#) Ulchen. 

I'tingimi 

« ralBjNa< 4 c. 

l/MjhlJifjifiTim t . 

FutAai Grovp. 



4. V'indhytni. 

KewccDAT^lin 


3r Sy»tcni:i tntrrmcdiitt bcfFrCcb , 
Vlndhyani ktiiI nyAwaii. 


r ^ Algaakiaa. 

J, Biji-wan, 

Adoiiklc 
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Among thesCr the Urtst to arrest attention by rta-Wi of ita 
preponderance is the Vlndhyan series, covering a surface 
nut greatly inferiot to lhal of Englanii Of the eastern 
portion of their outeropt occupying a considerable p^rt of 
Bundelkhand and Baghclkhandt an excellent description m\l 
be found in Mr. Mallet's ‘Vindh>Tm Series' 

G^o/ogiVa/ S«rp^ voL vil, part i). The Vlndhyans 

consist of alternating bands of hard massive ^ndstones and 
of compauallvely soft flags and shalcSp whicht owing to the 
marked diflerences that they exhibit in their degree of resis¬ 
tance to denudationp give rise to the regular escarpments, 
capped by massri'e sandstones with an underaeaip of softer 
rocks^ which constitute the most noticeable physical feature of 
this region. 

Three of the massive sandstones stand out so cdn^iciiOUsLy 
that they are distingubhed by special names. The loirest 
of thesCp which forms the outer mnges to both north and 
south, is called the Kaimur sandstone, being chiefly met 
with in the range of that name, 'fhe neit* foiTning the 
second or mid4>l^ scarp, is called the Rc^nh sandstone after 
the State in which it is finely exhibited. The third scarp 
contains the newest rock of the whole greupn called the 
Bandait (Bhander) sandstone from the imall range which it 
CApSp to the south of Nfigod. 
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Along the Vlndhyan range pro|KT, these three great scarps 
are rot so clearly mitrlccd as else w here, but in the northern 
branch they stand out perfectly distinct. The rortheminosl 
range consiitutirg the fitst or outer scarp is capped by kairitur 
sandstone and exhibits very bold scarps, often almost vertical 
and quite inaccessible, deeply cut into by the over valleys 
Numerous tlclnched ns&sses or outliers slrtnd in front of th« 
main line of efscarpntent, often crowned by those formerly 
impregnable fortresses which have played so miportant a 
part in the history of India, such as KALi^yatt, Uaadhouarh, 
and Ajaicarh- Along a portion of this scarp and in all the 
deep valleys that penetrate it, the Kaimur sandstone res^ 
upon the flaggy limestones, underlaid by ah^es and thin bands 
of sandstone, which constitute the lower Vindhyans; in most 
of the outlicts, the Kaimur sandstone rests directly upon the 
Bundellthand gneiss. 

tn the Son valley the sandstones contain a remartable group 
of highly siliceous rochs known as poreellanites, a name which 
Bccuratcly describes their apiiearanct They arc mdutated 
volcanic ashes of a strongly acid ty|ie. containing a high per- 
ccnoige of silica. tSTien the fragments of volcanic dust bp;t.mc 
sufficiently large to be distinguished without a magnifying 
nower, the appearance of the rock changes to that of the 
variety designated as trappoid. These beds indicate an ancient 
period of intense volcanic activity. The beds below the 
porccllanites. the ba.sal hedi of the Vindhyans, consist of 
a variable thickness of shale, limtstonc, and conglomerate, 
the last being the oldest rock of the entire Vindbyan senes. 

A very constant, though not universally present, division occur 
in the Kaimur at the base of the tnasaive sandstone, and is 

called the Kaimur canglomeiaie. . ti,. 

At the eastern tniemity of the Rewah scarp, the entire “ 

tbickness of the lower Rewah formation consists of a con- 
tinuous series of shales, but in some parts of Uundetkhand main, 
til's is dWided into two portions by an inlerraeduite sanditorc. 

I'he shales below this sandstone are called the FaJuil sMes. 
after the town of titat name, and those above it JhIrT shales, 
after a town in Gwalior territory. A bed of g^t economic 
importance, the diamond bearing conglomerate, is intercalated 
in ihe midst of the Panni shales. It is found only m some 
small detached outcrops near Ponni and east of that pUicc, and 
the richest of the celebrated mines are those worked in this 
diamond bearing bed. The diamonds occur as scattered 
pebbles among the other constituents of the ccingiotncraie. 
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The lower BandoJrs of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand 
closely reiembk the lower ’I’^indhyana; like thomT ihey arc 
principally a shaiy series with an imi^orLini Iiimestone group 
and some subsidiary sandstone. The limestorte band is of con¬ 
siderable economic irnportancej yielding excellent lime. It is to 
a great extent concealed bfy alluvium, but corns into view in 
a series of low mounds, one of the best known being situated 
near Naodh^ whence it has been called NSgod limestone. 

On enterfng Central India at Bhopal, the Vindbyans are 
shifted so 05 to run to the north of the gnat faults, And the 
whole scries again come* into view, presenting all the main 
divisions met with in Bundelkhand and Baghclkhand. little 
aEierotion has taken place in the series, in spite of the distance 
from the eastern outcrops, except that the Panna shaJes ore 
replaced bj' flaggy sandstones* The lower Bandaji^ and lower 
Vindhyans have changed in constitution, the calcareous and 
shaiy clement being repbeed by an arenaceous development, 
giving the entire V^'ndhyan series a greater uniromiity than 
it presents further east. The scarper which form the northern 
part of the ^'ncllri'C in Bundelkhand curve round the great 
bay of Bundelkhand gneiss and continue up to the (own of 
Gwalior, after which they' Rink into the Gangetk alluvium. 
The main dirisions ate represented here even more umrormly 
than in Bhopal. An additional limestone band isj bowevcTi 
intercalated among the SirbU shales, known as the Chambal 
IJtnostone. The lower Vindbyans are absent, the Kalmur 
conglomerate resting Emmediately on the Bundelkhand gneiss. 
In the neighbourhood of Nimach, the Kaimur, Rewah, and 
Bantlaif groups are all represented, 
of No fossils have ever be^ found En the Vindhyans^ so that 
remains doubtful It seems probable that the 
range, or at least the greater part of it, is older than the 
Cambrian series in Euglandt which would account for its 
unfossiliferous nature. 

^ importance to the Vindhyan scries, by •teasoiT of 
pnebi. the vast area which it occupies, is the Bundelkhand gneiss, 
forming, os aJ ready mentionctl, a grrat semicircuiaT bay sur¬ 
rounded by cliffs of the overlying Vindh^nns. The Bundel- 
kband gneiss is regarded as the oldest rock in India. It 
consists principally of coai^e^roined gneissosc granite, and 
IS very uniform in comprasstitin. The gneiss is cut through 
by great reefs of quaila striking nearly always in a north¬ 
easterly direction^ which form lor^ ranges of sEeep hilla of 
no great height with serrated summiEs, and cause a marked 
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difference in the scenery nf the counlry. This fyntiatioii gives 
special laeihty for rhe conslruclion of lanks, innymentblc 
narrow dikes of ii much Jfltqr b*slc volcanic rock cm ihrough 
Lhe BundetkJiand gneiss. TowArds the JumnA the gneiss 
%^Tiishes below the Os-Ogetic Allevi^nrt,. 

As A rtlte the sandstone cliffs which syrrotltid the gneiss T\x Bl- 
resl direciSy on that rock. In ptACcs^ however, an older scries 
inteiTcncs named after the BiJawas ScAtK in which its type 
area is found. The same series is met with near Gwalior towi\ 
forming a range of hills that strikci approximately cast and 
west. The identity of these rocks with the Bijawars is now 
determined j they were, however, long regarded a.s of a 
different type and were known as the GwaHor series. Other 
outcrops of this series are met with in the NarbadA valley 
and south of the Soix These rocki ha^it been sobjecied 
to far more preshure and folding than the Vindh)'anSi and 
their shales have been cotiverted into sbtes and their sand¬ 
stones into qtuiftxitcs^ while the botiont bed is Invariably a 
conglomerate full of pebbles of white quart z. 

*l’he most chamcieristic rocks of the Bijawats are the layers 
regularly banded jaspers which are frequently intercalated 
among the limestones. They usually contain a large propor¬ 
tion of hematite giving them a fine red colour, whkh mikea 
them highly ortia mental, and in great demand for inlaid 
decoratioTi, such on that worked at Agm. The proportion 
of hemablc ts often high enough to make it a valuable iron 
ore, and the sites of old iron workings may be met with 
everjTrhert on the Bijawar outcrops. In BijA^ itself the 
ore has become concentrated in a highly ferruginous latcntic 
foriTiaLion, which must have accumulated in the l^g pwiod 
that imcrvcned between the dcposiikui of the Bijlwius and 
VindhjTUis^ (See ‘Geology of Gwalior and Victruiy/ 
iSurc^ ^ \oL iiL, pp. 31-4- i 

pp. 16—42,) 

T?ie sefia *inderl>ang »he Viinlh>i»rts tci tlic south 
Soti riWT are wry complex. (See ‘Geology of the Son \al1eyi ^ek*. 
A/imeirs, Gt^iogitai Irtdio, voL xxja, part i.) 

The j\ichacsin rocka met with in the Kw^badi valley in 
Nem&war, at mg\i and All R3jpur. confcnn in character to 

the Bundelkhand gneiss « 

The forces that so violently disturW the Vlrdh>™ m 
Ihc Son and Narbada valleys wm the last mRiiifestationa of ^ 
true oiogenic phenomena that have affected the Pcnin^uIaT 
ixjrtion of India. All the disturbance that has taken place 
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since then has been of an entirely different nature. Great 
land masses have sunk bodily between paralkl ffoctuiest and 
in the thus depressed a scries of land or fresh^water 

deposits have been preser^'ed. These are called the Gondwina 
series^ from their being found principally in the tract so named. 
This senes has received a large nmount of attention on account 
of the rich stores of coal which it toniains. The Gondwilnas 
have been subdivided into several grtuip^^ those known as 
the n^tmuda jtnd Taleher groups^ and the lowest subdivision 
of the D^mudas, the Banlkan ^ing the richest in codl scams. 
(See " The Southern Coal Fields of the Rewah Gondw^Lna 
Basirif’ MemairSj Ge^fe^cal Surv^ ^ JrtJm, voL pi- 3.) The 
Barakar beds consist of sandstones and shiiles numerous 
coal seams, and cover a large area of Rewahn The Umakia 
mines aie excavated in this hoKron. 

In the Crclaceous period the sea advanced and covered a 
considemble area which had remained dry land since the end 
of the Vindhyan period^ leaving limestone deposits full of marine 
organisms. The beds of this deposit are known as the 
Lametos from a of this name near J ubbul|xiric, whence 
they extend westwards to BarwZlha in the Indore ^tate. An 
examination lately made by Mr. Vredenburg has ahown that 
the Cretaceous beds at B^h and the Lametas are identical 
and not^ as has been hithettn supposed, two different rocks 

SoeiffyL^ndir/i^ vol. xxx (1S65}, 
PP- Slid Sunf^y ^ vol 

pp. Bi“ga), The sondstotrics and limestones of the S^mclos 
yield excellent building matermls^ The Buddhist caves at Baoh 
are cut in Nimir sandstone which underlies the Bagh beds. 
A handsome v-irieiy of marine limestone called coralline lime¬ 
stone has been bigely Used in the ancient buildiri^of Makpu. 
Ores of manganese arc found in the conglomerate which forms 
the basement of the Lametas, 

The Lamuta pcrichd w-as a short one; and before its dcMsits 
were overwhelmed by the gigantic basalt Hows of Dtrccan 
trap, they had already been largely denuded. The whole of 
what is now Central India was overwhelmed by these stupen^ 
dous Outpourings of lava* Denudation acting upon them 
during the whole of the TertiaTy period has removed a great 
part of this aj^cumulition. I’he subsisting phortions, consist¬ 
ing of successive horijontal layers, have been dertuded Into 
terraced hills. Thu name trappesm or *stcp-likc ' originated 
from similar fotmations in Europe. In spite of denudation, 
this rock ^tEll covers a large area* 
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A peculiiiT form of altcitttian I hat serins to haixi bctn very Lnteritt- 
active in former geological times produced the reU^olmtred 
highly ferruginoui rock kno^nn as lateriie (from "a 

brick which sitill subaiats as a horissontaj byer of grtai thtcJf- 
nesSp capping some of the highest basaltic table^land^ while It 
aLno oceur^ at long distancea froin the present limiis of the 
Deccan tnipp showing the immensely greater area foitnerly 
coshered, This rock contains a large percentage of aluminaf 
probably suitable for the esctiaction of tlett metaE. 

In some regEons from W'hich the basaltic flows have been 
completely removed by denudadoii, the Bssnines through which 
the molten roc± reached the surface are irKlicated by nurncrtms 
dikes. They are specially plentiful in the Gondwlnas in 
Kewah. Near E3gh one of the dikes is remarkable for tU 
gigantic dimensions and columnar stiuclltre- To the exact 
age of the Deccan tmp there is no due 

Alcmg ihe Narbadk valley there are some fi^h’Water beds The Nir- 
which have long attracted aiteniioin, but hare not yet been 
hilly investi^ted. Their peculiar Interest lies in the fact that 
they were certainly dejjosltcd by streams totally unrelated 
to the Narl^ada, which there is every reason to suppose is the 
most recent riifer fsystem in India, 

I’he recent deposits are of no very great thickness^ and 
consist of orditiiiry alluviump gr^vc^ soils. Ati immense 
area in Centm,! India covered w'ilh the famous black cotton 
soih a dark-colourcd earth formed by the decomposition of the 
Deccan trap, which is of great richness and fcriitity^ especially 
the variety found in MalwI. 

The vegetation ofCenimJ India consists chiefly of deciduous 
forest, characterized by the presence of a con.sideialde number 
of plants that flower proftwely in the hot months Or these 
the most conspicuous are two species of Buitaj one a tree 
(B. the other a climber (B. tufigrhi). Less common 

but still widespread and very noticeable is the yellow^flowered 

'I’he more mluable Irees include teak { grandij^f anjaa 
^tnata% /iami {T^rmina/ia 

Mtrua), (Z Ar/uJifi), sJj (Z i&ffimnfoiaX 

{P/rrorarfvs jfATr-^if/jifiw)p Uffda /rwr/ 

daPfogiffid^)^ stfsal and sAisA&Mr 
Ia 5 £f-rAJ). The natural families of Sur^^h'^hraf^ 

B^^gwantacw, and UrftVaaut are all well Tepresented in ihe 
forests. The more shrubby forms include species of Cafi/^ns^ 

> By lJ«it-C&tcawl D. rrdnp I of the Botanical Surrey of lialli- 
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FnnEiJi. 


Grtmia^ Aniidi^ma^ Phylhnihus^ 

Ny^innthfij CA^h^ Indig<}ftra^ and 

1 he m^U {C^siu ^uriothid) i^ very ctuuncteri^c of oiu- 
crops of laterite arnid black cotton soil, mhih 
Bt/xdiirxdii\ jWmi, or m^tdJr {C^Js/rv/if /ywcwf)^ 

AiAtf/ (Afaaa arithVa% and other speciei jm found in ibc 
■Cotton soil ii^lf^ The climbing plants most chaiacietiatic of 
this region include some species of Comya/Dulaci^ai!^ many 
f^gumiHDmit a few species of #^/rVs and some 

*rhe herbaceous ondoi^ijTOwlh includes species 
of Cfimf&sAae^ Amaranfijiraef Afgvmin^saCj and 

many grasses^ wbich^ tliough plentiful during Uiie monsoon 
period, die down completely m the hoL seaiion. Palms mid 
bamboos are scarce. 

Jn gardens It is pos^^lblc to grow moat European vegetables, 
and almost a|] ihe pbnts which thrive in the plains of Northern 
fnclia, as weU as many belongiitg to the Deccan. 

All the animals (xunmon to Peninsular [ndia arc to be riiei 
with in the Agency, Up to the sc%^enteenth century elephants 
were numeroM in many ports of Central India, the Jin-i^ 
AkditH metitioning Chanderf, Saiwas, BljULgaih, 

attd Raisen as the haunts of lai^c herds. The Mughal 
emperors used often to hunt them, using both the ^A^dda and 
pit$ (gJr) or an enclosure (Mr). The elephants from l%nn^ 
were considered the best. Another euiimal formerly commem 
in Matwa was the Indian lion, 'fhe last of the species was 
shot near Guna in i8ja. Most chiefs preserve liger and 
while spcdnl preserves of antebpe and m also 
maintained in some places. In Hindu States peafowl blue- 
rock pigeons, the Indian miter, sdrm, and a few other birek 
are considered sacted, while in many places the fish are 
simitarly protected- 


Thc commonest aiumds are mofitionetJ in ±e followincjist. 

eftiA/us), MfiditiP 

rArsvi), Camw^^ra i tiger (FAis leopard A 

hunting leopard (Cyma^/itrui juMm), mungoose 
hye^ wild dog (Cy<m 

Indian foi wolf (CaMis pa/d^i), mcM 

{C^mt ^urri^sj^ otter {Iji/ra ptf/giarij), block bslr (AfAurivj 
utsinai). U^giArara .; [BosAapAus fr^g^amAus), four- 

horned black buck 

rcrr^i/^) spotted deer (Q«arr ^jAsI simMr (CtrtZ 
wdd Ix^ir (Suj ^rhe bison gaMms) 
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iLTtd hufTalo dwlfa/us) were Forinerly coinmon in thi^ BSttpurOl 
re^on, but SLie now only Qcc&sioimily tnet with, of Xh^ 

birds which frequent the Penm^la are found, both g^mc birds 
and others^ cfoccMiile and 

CiJt^irhf tortoise (turtle (Mceria 

varioys iguanas and JtEOfds. Snakes are most 

numerous in the extern section of the Agency. Three 
poisonous species are comnion : the cobra (A^a trt/fudtani)^ 
Russell's wper ntsrd/itjf and the itfrarV (St^ffgarus 

eaem/fus). The MfAis carijmtaf a venomous if not alwaj's 
deadly snake, of ^Tperine ordet, is also frequently iscen. Of 
harmless snakes the commonest Are the ordinary rat snake 
Or dAdmatt au/ieufr 

^a?T/iwA 7ri?piJ^^mf/es /urh/s; various 

0/t^odt>fits and Stm^m and pythons {£rjfx JifAmi) are com¬ 
mon on the hills and in thick jungle. 

Rivers and tanks abound with hsh, the mohsecr (Par^s 
being met with in the NarbAd 5 > Chambal+ BetWift, and 
other large rivers, and the reAu roA*^a) and rftatrai or 

ssnim/ /funaia/as) in many tanks, [t should 

be noted that the MotAt river in Gwaiiof has given its name to 
the Ban/ius w'Euch was first found in its waters. 

Of the insect family, the locustt called *iddt or /fffiJia, is an 
Decagonal visitor. The mo 4 t common species is the red locust 
fiun^tafa). Cicadas, hutterflicSr mDih.% mosquitoes, 
sand-dicSi and many other closes, noxious and innocuous, are 
met with. 

The climate of Central India is, on the whole, eitremcly Chmiie 
healthyp the elevated plateau being noted for iu cool 
in the hot smson, proverbial all over India. The Indt> 
Gangetic plain divides the highlands of Central Indk from the 
great hill system of the north, while the lofty bamejra of the 
Vindhya And SAtpuri ranges isolate it from the iJeccan area. 

These two pAralle! rangeSf which form its southern boundary^ 
morgover^ A marked effect on the ctimate of the plateau^ 
the most noticeabk beirig the pronounced westerly direction 
which they give to the winds, 

1 'hc temperature in Centml India riiMs rapidly in April and 
May^ when Indore, Bhopti^ and the plateau curca general ty 
fall within the isotherm of while the low-lying sections are 
cooler, tile average temperature Ix’irtg about 90^ The plateau 
enJoy.s the more even temperature, shoving a difference of only 
between the mean temperature in January and in hlay* 
while in the low-lying section the range is 5a* The diurnal 
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range in Jdnuafy m the easiern pm ol the Agency j 6® as 
compared with in the pktfeftii; in the hot season there is 
no apfirecjftble ditference, but tn the rains the vamrion ia 
tt° in the iQw-ijmig area and tf on the plateau. TJie average 
tnaKimum and miiucnutii Temperatures in January are 77* and 
4S on the pl^teau:^ and 74® and 4.3® in the low-lying ^ea; m 
May the rnaKimum and minintum temperatuTea of the plateau 
ri^ to 103''and 76^, compared with jroj^and ai"" in the low- 
lying tract In the rains the maximum and the mminium 
temperatures and 71^ on the plateaUp and &f and 77^ 

in the low-lying tract The low-lying area is thus subject to 
greater extremes of Ixsth h^t and cold. 

rhe follr^ng table gives the avemgc tempemture (in de¬ 
grees F.) in four typical months at certain meteoroliMcai 
stations:— 
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The varuLttDTi in the humidity of Centml India during the 
year ii; also very marked. There are two distinct periods of 
ma^mum and minimum. The period of minimum humidity 
dunng the summer months occurs b March and April on the 
plateau, and in April and May in the lowdyfng area, irhihr in 
both areas November and February are the least humid of the 
STOlcr months. In August in summer, and in January m 
"I'lnicr, the humidity reaches a maximum. 


The phenomenon of the hot-seoson wit^ds Js very morlied 
on ^e plateau.^ These winds, which b^dn about the middle 
of Apnh s^-blomng in the morning at 9 a.m., the hour of 
maximum dmmal prcssire, and bbw till 4 or y p.m., the time 
of minimuin pressure. A great fall in tempemtuie occu« at 
sunset on the Malwa plateau, the nights being usually calm 
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even In the nuddle of ihe hoi se^oti, ^hile a gentk 
vind Ex^ca^ioruUly blows. On iHe pkce&Up moreovcri the 
cutrent continiies to retain iis pronounced westerly direction; 
the wind, ai first dry^ sruddeniy becoming moist, the diimce^ nt 
the -Same time,^ undergoing a rapid and marked chwige, and the 
temf>emtiirc falling t4 to td degrees- The portion of 

Central India U supplied principally by the Bombay niortsoon 
cummC while the eastern section of UundcIkKand and Bagheh 
khand shares in the currents which enter by ibe Bay of Bengal. 

The limnial rainfaEI on the plat^u averages about jo inches>^ kAipfih, 
And in the low-lying tract 45 inches. The low-lj'tng iraci gets 
much more rain in June than the plateau, the rain there start¬ 
ing earlier, and falling more cc^ioufily throughout the season. 

The winter raina usuaUy fall in January or the beginning of 
February^ and are ^"ery useful to the ^^tf^SZ-crop sowings. Tlicre 
is little doubt rhar the minfalJ of the plateau area has under¬ 
gone a nuirked decrease. Sir John ^!aScCilm’'s ohservaiiona 
(at i^tlvow) give an average of 50 inches, and gencmJ report 
points to a dirninudon of at leist ao inches daring the Lust 
slaty or seventy j'ears* 

The following tabic g^ives the annual rainfall, month by 
months at certain meteomlogical stations 
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Storms and cyclone^ ojc very rare in Central Indio^ Serious 
docxls cfocurred at Indore in iSyj, con!?tderable damage being 
do»^ to houses and property. S%ht shocks of fijirthquoke ^nh- 
Wire Fell in 1898 in Bhopal and Bundellthand, tpMkia. 

The coantry now comprised in the Cenuat India Agency 
w&s probably once occupied by the ancestors of the Bhils, 

Gonds, Sohodis, ami othff tribes which now Inhabit the fast^ 
nesses of the Vmdhya range. Of these ^ly days, however, 
we have tio certain knowledge, I he Rig Vedii, though it 
records the sprvad of the Aryan mci5s easti^'ards and west¬ 
wards, irevcf mentions the N'arbad^ rivcTj while the great 
epics the R;lm%ana and AlahabbJUaia, and other sacred 
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Hindu books, though they idl of 9 struggle between the 
daTk-skinned aboriginal and the light-coloured Aryan, already 
assign the hilly Vindhpw region and the Karbiida valley to 
the non-Aryan Puliitdas and Sabaj^ showing that these tribes 
had long since.been driven out of the heart of the country. 

From the early Buddhist books it app^rs that tn Buddha's 
bretizne there were sixteen principal States in India, of which 
Avanttp with Uictu (Ujjain) as its capita^ one^ while the 
eastern section, of Central India was comprised tn the king¬ 
doms of the %^atsas^ of which Kaiisjtmbhl was the chief town^ 
and of the Panchiks, Villages appear in those days to liave 
mjpyvid a large share of atnonomy under their headmen, while 
class distinctions were not %ery strongly marked. Buildings 
were mostly of wood^ only forts and palaces being of stqne. 
There is no mention of roads, but certain great routes wirh 
their stages are given. One of th^ ran from north to south, 
from Sravasil in Kosala to PaJiban in the llteccan, pa^ng 
through Uj^ri and Mahissatl (now iUHESUWAJt), which are 
mentioned as halting stations. 

The Mma* With the establishment of the Maurya dynasty by Chandm- 
gupta some light breaks in upon the history of Central India, 
Chandragupta rapidly extended his empire civet all Northern 
India, from the Himalayas to the Narl>nda, and hU gmtidson 
Asoka was sent to Ujjain as viceroy of the western pfo^nnees* 
Chandragupta was succeeded by his son Blndus^m (a^;- 
37a B.c.X who ™ followed by Asoka. Some year^ after his 
accessiion, Asoka, on becoming an ardent Buddhist, caused 
the crecrion of the famous group of sfH/tas round BHfLSa of 
which that at SanchT is the best known, and also in all proba¬ 
bility the great ifu/a whkb formerly stood at Bhilrhut in 
Nagod, a fragment of one of his edicts has been dis¬ 
covered on a pillar at SlnchL 
On Ihc death of Asolca (*ji b.c,), hi* umpire rapidly bmke 
up f and, accoiding la t he Purinas, Gctitral ladk, except perhaps 
the most wcstefn part of Mdlwii, fell to the Sitiigas^ who ^ed 
at PAtaliputra (now PatiwJ, Agnirohra, ihe hero of the pky 
JUd/avi^gnimifru, was viceroy of the wuMtum provutces, with 
his head^tttrters at Vidi..ha (now BHit^A). On one of the 
gates from the SJi/a at Qharhut is an insenption suhng that 
it was erectwl in the lime of the Sitogus. Under the Sunga 
rule a rtnival sif Brahmanism took plaoe, and Buddhism began 
to lose the paramouni^Hisition it had acquired under Asoka. 

w^cm wnturj- before the Christian era, iho 

SitniK. a powerful Centni] jVsian tribe, appeal'd in the runjah and 
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gj^diMlI^ extended th^ir conquciils frDuthwofds. One section 
of this horde entered MilwiL, and founded a line of Saka 
princes who are known m the Western Kshatmpas or Satraps 
(see Malwa). T^ey soon beeume possessed of consldeTable 
independence, and except for a leraporary check {a. d. 126) at 
the hands of the Andhta king of the Deccan, Vilh^yalcura 11 
fGautaniipiitra)^ ruled 1(11 about jgo, when their enipire was 
destroyed by Chandra Gnpta IC 

The Gnpias of Maqapka rose to power in the beginning of TlieCap' 
the fourth century- An inscription at Allahibldt of Saniudra ^ 

Gupta* second of this tine (3^*-7S)i enmneraies hi^ foes 
feudatories^ and allies. Among the feudatories were the nine 
kings of ArySiaitji^ one of whoinT Ganapati N^ga^ belonged to 
the Naga d>'iiasty of radm^lvuih now Karw^, where his coins 
have been found. Airijong the imsubdued tribes on hts fron- 
iJCrs certain races of CentiaJ India are named: the i^lilavas, 
who Were at this time under SuEiap rule; the Abhlras^ who 
lived m the region between Gwalior and Jhln^i; sti]l called 
after them Ahlrwara; and ihe Murundas, who seem to have 
lived in the Kaimur HilU in BaghelkhancL He also took into 
his service the kings of the forest counlry, apparently petty 
chiefs of Baghdkiiand. 

Chandra Gupta ll who succeeded Samudrap was 

the most powerful king of the dynasty. Extending his con¬ 
quests in all directions he entored UHlw^ aj> we leam from 
two inscriptiijfis at Udavacisi near Bbflsa, and destroyed the 
Kshatrai^ power between 3&8 and ^^or, probabty about jgo. 

About 480 the regular Gupta succession en<K and the king¬ 
dom broke upi the MalwS territory being hdd by independent 
Gupta princes. C)f two of these, nudha GuE^ta and BhMu 
Gupta, we hove records dated 484 and 510. 

Ilie most interesting episode of this period is the in^-asion The tfnni, 
of the Gupta dominions tn castem Malwa by Toram^na and 41^5 
his son Mlhirakula. These chiefs were White Huos^ a section 
of had overrun Eastern Europe in ArH, 375, another 

horde etUering India a century^ later. During the reign of 
Skanda Gupta {455-80) th^ were held more or less in check; 
but m his death their leader Toramlna pressed south, and, 
after seizing CwAi.icuc and the districts round it, advanced into 
Milwa and soon acquired possession of the eastern portion of 
that tract. From inscriptions found at Gwalioh, Era.^^ and 
MArfDA.<K>R, it appears that TonaminA and his son Mihirakula 
held eastern MAJwfl for about forty yi^rs* the local princes 
becoming their feudatories. Mihirakuk, who succeeded his 
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lather about 510^ ttm defeated ftnaUy in 528 by a combined 
attack of Nara Sinha (jupta BaE^itya of Magadha aod Yaso- 
dharman who ruled at Mandasor. 

At the end of the dictb century Pmbhakara Vardhana^ king 
of Thtoesar in the Punjab, bad e^etended his eoriquesta smith- 
Vfrafds ; and his younger son Hai^bavardhafia, who succeeded 
an elder brother in 606, rapidly ooqtiired possession of all 
Northern India and fixed his capital at Knnaujp After a reign of 
forty-two years he died, and hia empire at once went tn pieces. 
An micresting account of Jyboll (Biindelkhand)j Maheswapum 
(now' Maheshwar) on the NarbadS, and Ujjain at this pcritxi 
has been given by Kiuen I'siang. I'hc pilgrim^ who TiHsucd 
Kamuj in 641-^1 notices the decline of Buddhisini which had 
been steadily losing its posiEion since the time of the Guptas. 

During the fifth and sixth centuries a number of nomad 
tribes, the Mllavas, AbhlnM and others, who were 

po^ihly descended from the Central Asian invaders at the 
beginning of the Christian cm, began to form regularly con¬ 
stituted communities. During the first hajf of the seventh 
century they were held in check by the strong hand of Karsba^ 
v'ardhana; but on his death they became mdependent, and 
commenced those intertribal contests whkb made India such 
an easy prey to the Muhammadsin invaders of the tenth 
and eleventh ccnttiries. 

The Malavaa and Abhtraa were early settler? in Central 
India. Both appear to have come from tlie north-west, and by 
about the fifth century to have occupied the dialricts stilt 
called after them Malw^ and x^hlrwim, the country to the cast 
of MaSwa end west of the BetwJl rivEr, including JbOnsi;, Sironj, 
and the tract stretching southwards to the Narhodi. 

Tn the stith century the |jowerful Kalacburi (Haihaya, or 
Chcdl/ tribe sthed the line of the Narbada valley, acquiring 
later most of BtrsnELKHANO and Baouf-lkhato* 

From the eighth to the tenlb century, by a gradual process 
cf evolutton very^ imperfectly understoM m yet, these tnbes 
became Bmhmanb.ed and adopted pedigrees which connected 
them with the Hindu pantheon, ptobably developing finally 
into the Rajput clans as we know them to^Jay ; the ParamOras 
of Dhar, Tonwars of Gwalior, KachwOhis of Narimr^ Rathors 
of Kanauji and Chimdels of Olinjar and Maboba, all becoming 
importam historical floors about this time. 

Recent researches appear to show that all Centra] fndia was 
m the eighth century under the svrtcroiiiity of the GOrjanis, a 
tribe who had settled in Kajputana and on the west coast in the 
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tract called after them GujarlLL They gradually extcrfcdcd 
ihclr power till their chief Vaisi ruled from Gujarat lo Bengal 
About Boo he was defeated and driven into MarwSr by the 
rising power of ihc Rashirakuta clan. The GtLrjiiraSj however, 
as we Wm bom injicriptions at Gwalior and dsewhere^ again 
adviQjicud and recovered their lost dominion as far east as 
Gwalior^ under Rimabhadra. His successor Bltoja I {not to 
be confounded with the famous Param^lra chief who lived two 
centuries later) recovered all the lost territory and acquired 
fresh lands In the Punjab. 

Twti branches of the Gilrjaras, who becaine Itnown later as 
the Panhlraiid Famai 9 ra Riljput clans, obtained at this 
the pfj$scssion of Rundclkhaud and MAlw^ respectively, bold¬ 
ing 8hem m fief under their Gurj^ overlord. After the death 
of Bboja 1 (SSs), the Gurjara power dccliocdp owing to the 
rising power of the Chandels in Bundclkhand, the Kalaehuria 
along the NarbadJ, and the R^shtTakatas. Taking advantage 
of their difficulties, the Paramim Mction in Malwa threw off 
iheir allegiance {915)5 and Central India was ih&n divided 
between the Fatam5ras in ^Blwcl, with Ujjain and Dh^r as 
their capitals, the Parihlrs in Cw-alEor, the Chandels in Bur^ 
dclkhandi with capitals at Mahoba and Kalinjif^ and the 
Chedis or Kalachuris who held much of the present Rewah 
State. The history of this period h ihai of the alliances and 
dis-'senstons of these clans, which in Central India lasted 
through the early days of the Muhammadan invasion, imiil 
they eventually came under the Ntosicm yoke in ihe thirteenth 
century^ 

\Khcn Mahmed of Ghwini commenced his ndds, the Rajputs 
were the rulers everywhere. Dhanga ( 9 S*’ 99 )r Ctiandel of 
Bundclkhand had already fought with Jaipll of l-alvore against 
SabuktagTo at Lamgbiln In his fourth expedition 

Mahmtid was opposed at PcshHw^ by Anand PM of Inhere 
and a confcdctatc Hindu army 5 and among tho^ who fought 
round Anand standard w'ere the Ton war chief of Gwalior^ 
the Chandel prince, Ganda (999^1035)1 Paramira of 

Mt\w 3 . (either Bhoja or his father Smdbtifaja). By the capture 
of Kanau) m toig, MahmUd opened the way imo Hindustan^ 
and bi 1021 Gwauoa fell to him. After Mahmftds dEath 
(rajoj. Contra! India w’as not again visited by tl\e Muhamma¬ 
dans till the end of the rwelftb century ; but from the time of 
his death until the appearance of Kuib^ud^ln the bUtoiy of 
Central India is that of the incessant petty wars which wtox on 
between the wious Hindu dans. Pammilni, Cbonddi Kiik- 
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chiiri* and Chdluk)ii (of Gtijajrat) waged war agaimt one anotlseTp 
gaintng temporary advantage eadi in tunij bjt exhausiting 
thdir own resource? ojvd smoothing the way for the advance of 
the Muhammadans. 

Tbe In irgs Kutb-ud-din entered Central India and took Kllin- 

Hftiblji fQf Muhammad Ghorf, ntid later ( ngb) Gwalior, of w'hich 

a place Shams-ud^drn /Vltamsh was appomted governor Cn 
1106 Kutb-ud-dln became Icing of Delhi, and for the first time 
a Muhammadan king ruled India from within, and held in 
more or less subjection all the country up to the Vindhyaa. 
A period of confusion followed his death (raio), during which 
the Rajput of Centml India regained the gresuer port of their 
possessions. 

Altamsh finally succeeded to the Delhi throne (i3io-36), 
and in the twenty-first year of his reign retook Gwalior from 
the Hindus after a siege of eleven months (t 331). He then 
proceeded to Bhilsa and Ujjain, sacked the latter place and 
destroyed the famou.s temple of Mahiikil, sending its idol to 
Delhi He was followed by a succesision of weak kings, 

during whose reigns (1336-46) the Hindu chids were left much 
to themselves. In 1346 Nisir-udnlm succeeded Like the others, 
he was a weak ruler; but his reign is of [mporiance on account 
of the enutgerie action of his minisicr Jialban, who took 
XaRWak in 1351* And, succeeding his master in 1366^ kept the 
Hindu chiefs in subiection, and ruled with a firm hand, so that 
it was said " An elephant a^^ided treading on an ant," 

On Balban''s death the rule passed to the KhiljfS'under 
JalAl-ud-dIn, who entered Malw 4 and took Ujjain, and 

after visiting and admiring the temples and other buildings^ 
burnt them to the ground, and, in the words of the historiai^ 
thus *made a hell of panidis&‘ About this time AM-ud-din, 
then governor of Bundclkhand, look BjiIlsa and Makdu (1 agj). 

In Muhammad bin Tughlak'^s reign (1335-51) a severe 
famine broke out (1344)^ and the king resting at Dhar on his 
way from the Dcccoii found that ^ the posts were all gone off 
the roads, and distress and anarchy reigned in alt the coun&y 
and towns along the routey' while the aiukrchy was augmented 
by the dispatch of Ad^t Hamlr as governor of Malw'S, who by 
hfs tyrannous actions BOon drove all the people into rebellion. 
In the time Firoa Shah (ijii-SS) the process of disintegra¬ 
tion commenced, which was completed in the time of TughJak 
Shah H. The land was divided into provinces governed by 
petty rulers, Mllwa^ Mindii, and Gwalior being held by 
sepoiate chiefa, 
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The hislorj' of Central India now becomrs la^ly that of 
Malwa. The weak Saiyid dynasty, who held the Delhi throne 
from 1414 to 1451, were powerless to reduce the mitncrcus 
chiefs to Order, and Mahmtld of MilwH even made sm 
attempt to striae the Delhi throne (144^)^ which was, howeier, 
frustrated by Bahlol Lodf. It is worth while noUnft in regard 
to this weakening of Mnsalman rule, how Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan had by this time coalesced. We find the Hindu chiefs 
employing Muhammadan troops, and Mahmud of Malwtl 
enlisting Rajputs. Some sort of order itius intradtiecd under 
the Lotlfo (14s i-rjad); but they had no great mfluence, escept 
in the country immediately round Delhi, though Karwar was 
taken by jaUI KhiiH Sikandar's general {tsofy and Ihrihim 
Lodt captured the Sddalgarh outwork of Gwalior (i jtS), 

The emperor Bihar <15*6-30) notes in his mcmoiifti ttol 
Malwi was then the fourth most important kingdom of Hindu- ‘ 
stin (being a part of Gujarit under Bahidur Shih), though 
ksn-s Sanga of Udaipur had seized many of the provinces that 
had formerly belonged to it, BUbar’s forcus tr*ok Gwalior 
<1526) and Chamteri <15*7), Gwalior 

(15*9)1 which he has left an appreciative and acoitale 

account. Humiyun defeated Bahidur ShiJi at Mniidasor 
(t 535 )v himself driven from India by 

Sher Shah. 

Shcr Shah, the founder of the Stlri dynasty (1539-^45) 
a man of unusual ability, and soon reduced the country to 
order. He obtained possession of Gwnlior, Mando, Saranc- 
puji, Bhllsa, and Raisek (1545-4), making Shejaat Khan, his 
principal nobl^ viceroy in MalwS, Islam Shah, Sh^ Shah s 
successor, nwtde Gwalior the capital instead of Delhy and it 
continued to be the chief town during the brief reigns of 
the remainiog kinp O^f this dynasty, _ 

IlumAyiln regained his throne in 1555* within .tktwr, 

the year, and was succeeded by .^kb^lr^ who in 1558 entered 
Cmio] Indui, and taking Gw’alior, proceeded against Biz 
Bahadur, son of Shujiat Ktutn, then holding most of -Malwi, 
and finally drove him out in 1561. Ujjtun, isltangpur, and 
Slprl were soon in Akbar's hands, thus completing his hold on 
Malwi, while in isjo Kilmjar was surrendered by the Rcwah 
chief, and all Central India thus came under, his sway. In 
i&oi Blr Singh Deo of OrcHHA, in Bundelkhand, murder^ 

Abul Fazl at the instigation of prince Salim (Jahangir), and in 
revenge Orchha was taken. RhUi 

In Shah Jahan's reign, Jhujhar Singh, the Raja of Orchha, Jiiin. 
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rebelled and htis driveti from hk State which formed 

part of the empire tiU 1641. 

In 1658^ during the struggle for the throne^ Aurang^b and 
Murild defeated JaswonE Singh at Dharmatpuri now Fateb^ 
abadp near Ujjainp and ihiis optened the road to Agra. During 
this period the Mar^thas^ who had already begun to desert the 
plough for the sword m the tiine of Jahangir, finst crossed the 
NarhadA (i6gaX and plundered the Dharampud district {now 
in Dhar)^ while in 1703-3 Tara liai sent expeditions to plunder 
as far as Sifonj, ^tanda$ur, tmd the SSi^aA of Mllwd and tite 
environs of U|jain, 

'fhough the MarlLLhS^ hod entered MMwd a$ as 1690, 
it was not dll the reign of Muhammad Shah {1719-48'} that 
they obtained a footing in this jjart of India, So rapidly 
did tbeii power increase under the tacit, if not active^ support 
of the Hindu chiefs, that in 1717 MaritihA officers were collect¬ 
ing cAai^fA in .Malwa under the very' eyes of die impetml yuAaA- 
dars. In lyaj the Nizam^ ai this dme gov-emor of MalwO, 
retired to the Deccan; and the Peshw^ Baji Rao, who had 
detemiTned to destroy the Mughal power, at once strengthened 
his position across the Narbada by sending his generals {1724X 
notably Holkar, Sindhia, and the l^otiwar* to k>y dues in 
Malwji. In 1729 the repressive action of Muhammad KhM 
Bangash, in Bunddkhonch induced Chhntarsfil of Pawn a to 
call in the aid of the PeshwiL, who dius obtain^ a footing in 
eastern Central Indio. Ulic Peshwn's power was finally con- 
finned in MMwA in 1743, when he obtamed, through the 
influence of jai SiJigh of Jaipur, the furnuil g^i of the 
deputy^ovemorship of Malwi. In r 745, at the time of R^oji 
Sindhia’s death, the whole of estimated to produce 

150 lakhs of revenue, wasj with small esceptionSj divided 
between Holkoi' and Sindhto. Lands ytelding ro lakhs were 
held by various minor chid^ of whom Anand Rao ?onwar 
(l>hAr) was the mrKt comiderable. From this time Central 
India temained a province of the Fcsbwn until the fatal baTtle 
of Pemipat in 1761 broke the p^iwer of the Martth^ con- 
federacy^ und Centnil India wus diiided between the great 
Momtha gimerals. Three year^ later the battle of Buxar made 
the Mughal emperor a pensioner of the East India Company ; 
fWid though th^y had a severe stru^le with the great Central 
India chiefs, Holltar and Sindhio, the British henceforth 
became the paramount piower in India. 

Comparatively speaking, Central India was at p^ce from 
177® ^ iSoo. The territories of Holkar were^ during most of 
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this perio<3+ undia" Ahjily^i Bai (i7^7“9S)t Ilolkar, 

rule is proverbml throughout Indis^ while till 1 794 tht jjose*- 
sions of Siiidhii were coiUroHed by ihu strong h^d of Mahadj^ 

The great influence ofTulcoji Holkar(i 7 t^S“ 7 b succeeded 
Ahalyi Bai, r^suatned young Daulat Rao Sindhift and kc^H 
things quiet, till on Tukoji's death (ijgj) the keystone was 
removed and the structure collapsed. Central India was soon 
plunged into stdfu, and aJl the advantages which the land had 
derived from forty years of coraparaiivc peace were lost in 
a few months. 

Troubles in Bombay had nccesstLated proceedings against Slndhb. 
Muhadji Sindhia, who was intimately concerned with thern; 
and Gwalior was taken hy Major Popham Uj>ain 

threatened by Major Camac, which caused Sindhia to agree to 
terms (October. lySr). The ncjci year, Sindhia's indc^dence 
of the Peshwa was reco^ized in the Treaty of ^Ibat (i jSaX 
and he at once commEnced operation in Hindtisyin. MahadjI 
Sindhia died in 1794, and his sucCiessQrt Daulat Rao. had by 
r79» become all-powerful in Central Indisu when the aps^car- 
ance at this moment of J as want Rao Holkar, with the avowed 
intention of reviving the fallen fortunes of his houses ioon 
plunged the country into turmoil. Now commenced ihat^eptnoi 
period of unrest, still known to the inhabi tauU of Central ^ ' 

India as the ' CiardhM-wakt,^ which reduced the cc^untry to the iftwakt-* 
last state of misery and distreis^ A dear proof of the anarchy 
which prevailed in Central tndii at this time is given by the 
case with which Jaswant Rao Holkar was able in the short 
space of two years to collect a body of jOjO&o mciiit Pindifis 
Palhins, Martnlms, and Bhtls, who were tempted to join his 
sLandard solely by the hope of pltindcr^ and with whose 
assistance he proceeded to devastate the country. The capture 
of Indore (iBoi) and wholesdu massacre of its inhabitants by 
Sarje Rao Cihatke, the father in kw of Sindhia, was no ch«k 
on Holkar, whose victoty at Poona (iSoa) sent him back with 
r^ewed energy to ravage MSlwa^ 

The non-interference system pursued by Cornwallis, fidlow^ Pfllicy of 
by Barlow’s policy of * disgrace without compensation, treaties 
without securityv and peace without tranquillity.’ allowed 
luatters to pass from bad to worse^ To the hordes which plun¬ 
dered under Amir Khin and Jaswant Rfto Holk^ were added 
the bodies of irrcgulaf horse fromi British service which had 
been indiscrirninately disbanded at the end of Lord Lakes 
campaJgTL In 1807 Bundelkhand was in a state of fermunt. 

Parlies of marauders scoured the country, and numerous chiefs 
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secure in their lofty hill fom, defied the BHtish Authority* As 
soon, howevefp as they saw that the policy had cliang^ and 
that the British intended to enterfere cfifectively, most of them 
surrendered, but the chiefs of Katin jar and Ajaigarh only 
submitted after their forts Imd lieen taken by assault. In 1&12 
the Findlris be^n to inercusc to an alarming extent^ wl 
supported by Sindhia and Holkar and aided by Amif Khan, 
their bands swept General India from end to end, passing to 
and fro between Mllwi and Bundelkhand, and even crossing 
the liorder inio British India. 

At this juncture. Lord liastings was appointed Governor- 
General. Ten yeans of practically unchecked lleende had 
enormously increosuil the numbers of the majauders. About 
50,000 banditti were now loose in Central India, and the 
confusion they* produced was augmentiid by the destructive 
expedients adopted by Hotkar, who sent out to 

collect m'enue, accompanied by large military dulachments, 
which were obliged to live on the country^ while at the same 
time extorting funds for the Darbar. By 1817 the disorganiza¬ 
tion had reacht;^ a cliitmjE. At last l>ord Hastings received 
permission to act Rapidly forming alliances with alt the 
native chiefs who would accept bis advances, he ordered out 
the three Presidency armies, whidi gradually dosed in on 
Central Indio. Sindhia, who had ortginaJly promised his aid, 
now showed tlgns of wavering, but a rapid march on Gwalior 
caused him to come to terms, while Amir Kbin at once sub* 
mitted, and dismissed his ^Ifghan followers. The army of 
Holkar, after murdering the Rani, marched out to oppose the 
Briti&h, but was di^eated at MmHiumn <1817). The Pindari 
leaders, Kaiim, Wasal Muhammad, and ChItO, were either 
forced to surrender or hunted down, and the reign of terror 
was over. 

These military and political operations were remarkable 
alike for the rapidity w ith which they were eluted and J^r 
the completeness of their result. In the middle of October, 
iSi7p the Mat^th^ and Path^n^ presented on mmy 

of more than 150,000 horse and foot and 500 cannon* In the 
course of four months this formidable armament was utterly 
broken up. The efrcei cm the native mind was tremendous, 
and R feeling ^of substantis] security was diffused through 
Central India. So sound, moreover, was the settlement 
efTccted, under the superintendence of Sir John Malcolm, 
That it has required but few modifications since that time. 

The nest few yem^ were spent in settling the country and 
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Tcpopubting villages. One of the ptindpal means of ochievlog 
this was by granting a guarantee io small landholders that 
ll\eir holdings would be assured to thcni, oti the uriderstanding 
that they assisted in pacifying the district's in w^hich they livcd-^ 

This guarantee^ which secured the small 'PhSkurs from absorp¬ 
tion by the great Darbars^ atrted like magic in assisting to 
produce order* In 183.0 operations w'ere commenced against 
the 'rhagSp whose murderous trade had been greatly assisted 
by the late disorder, but who, under Colonel Slsisman^s 
energetic action, were stxm suppressed. 

.ALffair^ in the State of Gwalior now became critical Daulat 
Rao SindhiB had died childless in iSa;, and two successive 
adoptions of young children rollowed+ Disputes arose betw'ccn 
the regent and the Rsnl The army sided with the Rinl, and 
the state of aflairs became so serious that the British Govern- 
inent was obliged to send an amit'd forcCr Fights took place 
on the same day at MaHarmfok and FanniHr (December *g, 

1843), in which the Gwalior anny was destroyed The adminis^ 
trillion of the Slate w-as reorganised and placed under a Politi' 
cal oflicerp authority was supported by a contingent force 

of 10,000 men. 

'riie various sections which now compose the Central India 
Agents* were at ftr^t in char^ of sc|Ktrate Political ofHcirs. fodia 
Kesidents at Indoro and Gwalior dealt direct with the Govern- Ageocy^ 
tneiit of India, and Bunclelkhand and Baghelkhand were inde- 
pcndcr^t charges. In 1854 it was decided to combine these 
different charges under the central control of on Agent to the 
Govemor-GcncraL The Bundelkhond and Boghelkhand. dts^ 
iricts were added to MalwSi, and the whole Agency so fcrrmcd 
w-as placed under Sir R. Hamilton, at that time Resident at 
Indore, as Agent to the Govemor-Geneml for Central India- 

The first serious outburst during the Mutiny in Central 
India took place on June 14, r 3 s 7 ± among the troops of the ' “ " ■* 
GHtdior Contingent at whose hjJTthy had been 

douTted when the first signs of trouble apjieared. Bindhia 
was itill only a youEh^ but luckily there were present at his 
side tw^o trusty councillor^ Major Charters Maephemon, the 
Resident, and Dinkar Rao, the minisler* Major Maepherson, 
before he was forced to leave GwaJioTp managed to impress on 
Sindhia the fact thatt however bad things mtghj apt«r, the 
British w'ould win in the end, and that it was above aU neces¬ 
sary for him to do his best to prevent the mutinous troops 
of the Contingent leaving Gwalior tcrriloryt and joinii^ the 
disaffected in British Indian 
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On June j.o the Indore Stite troops sent to guard the 
Residency mutinied^ ntid Colonel Durand^ Oificiating ,\gcnt 
to the GoYemOT-Getieralp ^-as obliged to* retire to Sehorc and 
finally to HoshangiMd^ Out breaks also iix>k place at Mlmacb 
(June 3)p Kowgong (June loj, Mhow (July g), and Nigod 
(September), 

In October, i®S7* Central India campaign commenced 
with the capture of Dh^tr (October 22)^ In December Sir Hugh 
Rose took command, and ousting the pretender Flrot Shth. 
who bad set up his sutndard at Afandasor^ took the forts of 
ChandbrIp jHA^st (March^ > 858), and Gwaliok (June). The 
two moving spirits of the rebellion in Central India were the 
ex'R^T £>f JhAnsi, l^tchml and TAnbJl Top!, the Nana 
SAhib's Q^til. The Rfljil was killed fighting at the head of 
her OH-fi troops in the attach on Giralior^ and TatiLti TopJ 
after a year of wondering was betrayed by the Raja of Paron 
and executed (April, i859)p The rising thiLS came to an end, 
though small columns were required to operate for a nme in 
certain districts. 

After the DJKCitcmcnt of 1857-9 died away, the country 
soon retumed to its normal conditiou, and the history of 
Central India from this time onwards is a record of steady 
general imptovetnent* Communications have been improved 
by the construction of telcgmpbs, high roads, and railw^ys^ and 
by the development of a postal system, while tiade has been 
facilitated by the abolition of transit du^ Closer supm^ision 
has led to great refonns in the systems of admimstration in the 
various States^ which were every where crude and uosatisfactcKry, 
A regular procedure has been hud dowi^ for the settleraem of 
boundarj- disputes, and education has been fostered. Still, 
the course of prcjgresa has not been unmterrupted- Severti 
famineSt and more lately plague^ have ravaged the country 
froni time to timci and cases have occinrud where mismanage¬ 
ment and even actual crime have led to the rcmoiiUl of 
chiefs. ^ 

1 he occhoeol^ical remains in the Agency are considemble, 
inctuding old shes, buildings of historical and architmund 
importance, ondent coins, and epigmphic remrds. little is 
really known m yet about most-of the places, which require 
more :^ysterna^ inveaJig?ttion, especially ancient sites, such as 
those of Old Ujj Ais and Beshrwgar. Many of the old Hindu 
tovms havu ^ce been occupied by Muhammadam, as for 
instance Dwar, hfAMDASJOR, XAftwAR, and Sarancpur, suid 
are c<msequently no longer available for thorough reacatch. 
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ihoufih, ns at Ohar ard Ujjain. chance gomeiimcs bnngs to 
light an old Hindu record irhich has been used in eonsmienni 

ft Muhammadiin building. . rS 

The principal places at «hich remains ^ 

interest exist are AjaroaitH. AsiARKsSTaK, 1 

GVARASPUk. Kmajkaho, Maspu, Nagoo, 

OftCHHA, PathakT, RewaH, SasckI, Sosaoir. Uda^aoiri. 

Upavapur, and Ujjais. 

Ancient coins have been found ,n many of^ ^ 
ranging from the early punch-marked senes to 
chiefs and the Mughals. The epigmph.c records f^M^ 
also numerous. The earliest with dates are 
on the railings and ^es of the at S^chl and U^^hut, 

belonging to the fitst years of the Christian ... 

chronnl 4 i«d order follow the Gupta msenpuofl^ of which the 
earliest ^dated in the year 8 * of the Gupta era {a.p. 40 0 . 
latest on seme copper plates fntm RaiUlra of the y ^ , 
(A..o,fi 4 o)* A record from Mofldasor, dated inlhe 
the Millwft rulers (corresponding to A,t). 43 ^)» •* ™P° . ' 

J'Ijui.™ «m «1.» .taiW ‘I'rH^TStw 

mentol in proving the identity of the era of the lords of Maiwi 
with the Viktama Samvai of the P«Mnt day. 

The various njcords, both inscriptions on stone and “PP«' 
plate land gianm, have alTorded much information regi^mg 
JL- history of the dynasties which from Umc to tune mled m 

to the sixth century, the Rijput 
Mak-a, the Chandcis of Jjundclkhand, the 

hUktod-fte ™fcr. of K.™«j of *0 00,11. w .P. fiflo""" 

JS? Hlol 0“ 1 , 1 = 1 . oH-OPi <“ “ 7 ’“' 
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erected in the third eentury n^c Of ihe tAaifya Iml! numcrotis 
r<ict-cut eKuitipl^ txist, but none is of gie^t The oldest 
hiill in Central Indiii is represented by the remiins 
standing to ihe south of the Mnchi To|>e, which are of special 
interest &s constiluling the only structural building of its hind 
known in all indta. The rock-cut examples which date IVoro 
about the sixth to the twelfEh century exemplify the transitions 
through which this class of building passed^ those at BaoK and 
Dhaw?caii being about tw^o centuries older than those at 
Kholvi, a place situated dose to Dhamnilr, but }ust out¬ 
side the Central India Agency in the State of Jh^Eaw^ar. The 
7*Mra or monastery' is aJsD met with at these places, being in 
xome cass attached to a hallp fonnlrig a combined 

monastery and church. Probably monolithic pillars formerly 
stood beside most of these three classes of building j the 
remains of one bearing nn edict of Asoka were found at Sindih 
Tempta. The buddings which follow these chronologically have been 
Geptfl. happily named Gupta, as the name has obscured 

their connexion with those just dealt with. They ore repre¬ 
sented by both roct-cul and structural examplca, the former 
existing at U&AVAOiRig and at Marl in Rj^w^ah. In two of the 
caves at the first place inscriptions of a. o. 401 and 425 hati-e 
been founds but many of the caves may well be older^ t'he 
structural temples of this class are numerouBp those at SanchI* 
Nachna in Ajaioamh, Paiolt in GwAf^ioa, and Fataini DevT in 
NAOon being good examples^ while fiumy remains, of similar 
buildings lie scattered throughout the Agency. 

MediMvti, Th^nigh many buildings of the socaJkd Jain .style have dis- 
appralhd, the GviLwASPirft templcsp the earliest bmldinga at 
Khajraho, the later temples at the same place, and the 
Upavapur temple give a iuifhctenily consecutive chain leading 
up to the modem building of the present day with its perpun- 
diciilai- spire and square body. 

Numerous examples of this mediaeval style (of the eightji to 
the fifteenth century) He scattered throughout Central India in 
various stages of presenttion, the^ at Ajaioarh^ Barq, 
BhojpuRh and Gwalior being important. The later develop¬ 
ments of the sixlecndt century arc to be seen at Orckka, 
Scl^iAOtRp and Datuw and of ihe seventeenth century to the 
present day ip almost any large towti. The modem temple as 
a rule has little to recommend if. The exterior u plain and 
lacks the light and shade produced by the hroken surface of 
the older temples^ and the general effect is nian-cd by the 
almost perpendicular spire, the ugly square body often pierced 
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by foliated Saracenic arches and surmounted by a bulbous 
ribbed Muhammadan dome; while all the bmidet“s ingenuity 
appears to be lavished on marbie floors^ dmed glass windows, 
and highly coloured frescoes. Temples of this class abound, 
those at Maksi in Gwalior and several in Indore «iy affording 
good cKamples of the modem building. The cAAaM of the 
late Maharilji Sindhia at Gwalior is perhaps as good an 
ewimplc of modem work aa any. 

Muhamnuidan religious archi lecture is not so well repre^nied 

in Central India, The earliest building of which the date is 
certain is the mosque near SeborCi built by a relative of Mulmni' 
mad bin Tughlait in 133 a. The most importani buildings are 
those at Dhah and Masdu, where numerous mosquiss, tombs, 
and palaces were erected by the MllwS kings between t4ot 
and rsjr. These are in the Pathan style, distinguished by the 
occe pointed arch, built with hofitontal layers of stone and not 
in radiating courses, which shows that they are Muhamraadim 
designs citecutnl by Hindu worltmen. These buildings are 
ordinarily plain ; and the pillars, when not raken directly from a 
Hindu or Jain ^ifiee. ere simple and massiv^ the Jama Maspd 
at Mandu being a raagniBcent example of this style. Sc-atieri^ 
throughout Cenital India ara numetous small tombs in the 
Peiban style, to be seen in almost any place which Muhamma¬ 
dans have occupied, . , - , 1. 4 

or Mughal work the best citample is the tomb of Muhammad 
Ghaus in Gwalior, which is a very line building in the early 
MughM style of Akbar and Jahinglr, with the low dome on an 
octagonal base, and a vaulted roof ornamented with glassed tiles. 

Of modem .Nfuharnmadan work the only example of any 
site is the new Taj-ul-Masajid at BhepM, not yet completed. 

The plan is ibat of the Bfcal mwque at I>elht, thougl^ owing to 
the weakness of the foundations, the ftmking domes have been 
omitted. The general effect is liiw ; hut the carving is 
being too slight for the general design, anti the pilUra, which 
arr massive, would have been better without it^ Ml the 
modem buildings have the heavily capped and nbb^ dome 
common to the later Mughal style. Muhammadan buildings 
also cJtist at SiaASCPUd, UjJain, Gwalior, Gohad, Narwar, 
and CitAfJDfiRt. Muhammildan domestic architecture Is not 
Tepresenied by any important edifices, except the palaces at 
M-iadu and the water palace at Klltadeh nw Uiijiin. 

or the domastie arahitethire of the Hindus there art 
examples of note. The finest building of this class is the 
nfteeflth<eiitury palace of KAjl Min Sinfib at Gwalior, us ism. 
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grand fa^de being one of the most striking fixtures of the old 
fort* while at Orcuha and EJatia there afe two niajesfic pites, 
erected b]f Riji BJr Singh Deo of Ofohha in the seventeenth 
cefityry. 

There is little tnodem work that meritB much attention. In 
most oases, i>uch as the palaces erected by chiefs of htte years, 
either small attcniiDn has been paid to the design^ or else the 
Hindlt, Mubzkii^iTLiixtanp and European styles hsLVc been mingledt 
so as to produce a sense of incongruity and enfitriesAj as in the 
mosque-like ^mlace at Ujjairc The most noteworthy building 
of this clas;^ is the Jai Bilas palace at Gwalior, which Is designed 
On the model of on Italian /a/a££^i^^ but is nuarred by the unfor¬ 
tunate use of Oriental ornamental designs; the college and 
bospim! at the same pbee are more successful. The ordinary 
dwelling-houses of the well-to-do have few pretendons to style^ 
though a marked improyement h noticeable in the increased 
number of windows introduced- Of European buildings, the 
Residency House at Indore and the Daly College are the only 
Structures of any sb^ but arcbicccturally they have nothing to 
recommeiKi them, ^fhe most picturesque buildings arc the 
churches at Skhohe; and 


Thtoughoul Central India there are a large number 
(lauding stages) and dams, some of considerable agd and gmat 
siie. The colossal dams at Bhojpor iuo the finest, but many 
othem esrist, as at UjjaiKj Maheshwar, and Charkhahi* 
Buodelkhand is especially rich In tlicm. Elimination shows 
that they were built to form tank^. not for irrigation, but as 
adjuncts to templi^ palaces, or Ikvourttc resorts. Their 
employment for iirigation is invariably a later dev elopmenl. 

The popubtEon of Central India at the three reguliir enu¬ 
merations (tS 3 t) 9,2&[,907, (iS^O rOtJtSiSie, (1901) 
S,daS,7Si\ 1 he average density (109 persons per square mile) 
vmes markedly in the diderent natural divisions. In the low'- 
lying tract, forming the eastem part of the Agency, the density 
is 172 per squrtie m||c^ in tbc plateau 102^ and in the Kuly 
tracts only 74. 

'Fhft Agency contains towns with 5,000 or mont inimbi- 
tants, besides 17 of which the p<]pub tion through lamine and 
other causes had fallen betow that h^rc since iSgr, Of the 
towns, are situated on the western side of the Airencv and 
only 14 in Bundclkhand and Baghclkhand The Liitic« dly 
IS Lashkar, the modem capital of Gwalior, with a popubiion 
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S9,i54 ^ Indore and EhopM (77t<>a^) come ncJSt in 

imiurtanee. Of the Slr^Ss villagca, 30,058 have a pcpulaiion 
of Ies3 than 500, the avemge village oontaLfimg only 150 
pewns. The sue of the village is gneaier in ihc low-lyitig 
tract, where the average rises to 313. The village in Central 
India, when of fair size, consists as n rale of a cluster of small 
habitations surrounding a large building, the home of the 
Th^kur who holds the Land. 

The population feJl by 16 per cent, during the last decade, Dccmtw 
owing mainly to the two severe famines of rS^^j and 
1^9-7900. The decrease took places however^ only in the 
raral population, the urban population rising by l8 per oenL, 
due chiefly to the opening of new nulwnys and consequent 
increase of commerce. 

Central India gains little from migration^ Of the total MJgrAcioiL 
population enumemted in igoi, 9? pet cent were bom within 
the Agerrey* TLiLi fact is supported by the language figures, 
which show 93 pet cent, spcsddng local dialectsu Such immi- 
gratton as Lakes jilace comes chiefly from the United Provinces, 
and flaws into BiindcILdiand and Baghclkhand, amounting to 
47 per cent, of the total immigration, kL^jputiina supplying 
per cent On the wholes CentraJ India gairKd aljtout 
90,000 persons ns the net result of immigratinn and emigration. 

Intemally there is very little movement. 

The age statistics show that the Jains, who are the richeat Age ■titii' 
and best-nourished community’, live the longest, while the 
AnimisL^ and Hindus show the greatest fecundity. The age 
at marrtage varies with Locality, the same sections of the 
community in different parts marr^''ing their chiLdren at some- 
wt\ar voiying iKriodsL Most males under flve years of age ore 
married in the low-lying tract* while the statistics show tLiat 
child-marriage is becoming popular among the Dhits and allied 
tril>e& 

No vital Statistics are recorded in Central India* but from Viiml 
thiTCemus ligures it is appaicnL that infant mortality increased 
in the period 1S95-9, which involved two faminca and several nwitality. 
bad agricultural years. Plague has also verj^ rnatermlly affected 
the population. 

Except for an occasiorral local outbrealt of cholera and small- DiKue*. 
pox. Central India was free from serious epidemics till 1903, 
when phigue appeared. The first case (except for an isolated Flxfitic, 
instmoc in 1^7) was reported in 1903 from the vilkge of 
Kasrlwad in the Nimlr district of Indore State, and the 
epidemic spread thence lo RatHm, and firmlly to Indore dry. 
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ihc Residency area* 4ncl Mhow cantonmenL The r^i^traliofi 
of dmths from ihis caiwc tras very incomplete^ biii m idea of 
Its virulencG maj^ be given by the ligiiires for ihe^e places. Jjn 
Indore city the dcaLlis recorded in three months during 
were ro per cent of the population \ in the Residency area 
the total number of deaths in 190^ was or 9 pet cent; in 
Mhotf^ 5 jI^ 6, or 14 per cent Other places of importance 
which have suffered from plfl|rue are Ioshkar, Jacra. Bhopalp 
Schore, DewISj Nfmach^ Mandasor^ Shajapur, and Agar- tri 
the distnets the attaclcs were less Aiolent, as a nilcp though 
here and there individual villages wet* very severely visited* 
Ihc actual los»5 of life^ added to the emigration consequent on 
feir of infection, has serioiisLy affected agdculLiiral conditions 
in hlalwa by reducing the population^ Znocuktion HUS at first 
Iwked on with the greatiifSt suspkionp but ultimately a Luge 
number of persons were treated^ 

female infanticidt in Central India was first reported on 
by Mr WilkinjiOn in ^335- He found that not less than 
20,000 female infants were yearly made away with in Mitwl 
alone. .Vo attempt at concealing the practice was made, and 
a careful examination showed tliat 34 per cent, of girls bom 
were killed. In iSfli attention was called to the prevalence of 
thta cu^om tn Rewah, and special measures were token to 
cope with It The census figures of 1901, however. give no 
proof that the custom is now a general one. 

The number of persons affected by mfirmitJes in 

Centt^ [ndia in t^oi was 3,t&o nmlcj; and 3,172 females- 
this included 5 males md 2 females insane^ 19 male and 
Jj female deaf-mutH, 41 male^ and 35 females blmd. S muTe 
and 4 female lepicrs, in every 100,000 of the population. 
Insanity is morfe prevalent in the plateau and low-lying tracts 
than in theTsills, a fact poHsibly due to the uihahitants of the 
jungle tracts being but hide addicted lo the use of opium. 

Central India in iqoi contafrred 4.4 28,^90 males and 
females. The ratio of women to 1,000 men 
89^ in 1^1, 912 in rSgi, and 943 in 190T, being 950111 towna 
Mil 930 in villages. Of the natural divisions, the hilly tracts 
have the mt«t ^vofy ,«,«« 

while the platMu and law-lying divisions have about aaoo and 
9,3« respectively. The hdly tracts thus contain belw^ 

5 and 4 per cenL m«e a-omen than the other two tmcis. Iha 

^gures 1 ^ the different political charges vary; Eaghelilthand 
alone shows an eacess of females. ‘^bnemnanfl 

Marriage and cohabitation are not simultaneous, except 
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among the animistic tribes of the hilly tracts. Out of the 
total popitlfttion in igoi^ 3,080,563 males and 3^066^7 i f fcmates 
were married^ gi^’ing a propotlion of 9,933 wivo$ to io,cm3o 
husbands. In a countiy where maiTtage is considered obliga¬ 
tory it is interesting to note that 44 per cenL of the uifiles are 
bachelors^ whUc 31 per cent, of the fenmies remain unmarrtod. 
Iji the widowed state a large dififcrence is noticeable between 
males and fewml^* the prohibition to remarry m^ising the 
figure for fctmles to so per cent., that for males being 9 per cent. 
Most men marry between 30 and 30. No great rise takes 
place in the number of married till oib^r fifteen years of age, 
the difference between the 15-ao and 30^40 periods being 
abont persons per 10,000. Girls many earlier. The 

female figures are aboni double those of the mate in each age^ 
period until the ages sc to 40 me reached* when the figures 
become more equal, llie relatiTC ages of girl marriage irt the 
Bcveral natond divisions are : on the plateau, Hindus ts years 
and 4 months, Musalmiiris 13 years and 6 rnimths, and Jains 
13 years and 6 months; ia the lowlj-ing tract, Hindus imd 
Musalmitis is years* and Jains 11 years; in the hilly tract*, 
Hindus 1 j years and 6 months, and Anlmisis 14 years. Poly¬ 
gamy i* comparatively mre and polyandry is unknown in the 
Agency. Divorce is current among both Hindus and Muhatn- 
madans, according to their reipeclive customs, while widow 
remarriage prevails among Muhammadans generally, and aUo 
among the inferior classes of Hindus, such as GwSJsts, Abifs, 
Gujars^ and Korts, and among the jungle tribes. Widow 
remarriage is more common in the low-lying tract than on 
the plateau. The statistics of civil corwlition ia 1901 arc 
shown below:— 
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8,61^,781 

4.41!;,790 



Save for a few traces of the DraTidian tongues, which linger Lw^a^^e* 
among the hill tribes, the languages spoken to Central India 
belong exdusiv’ely to the Indo-Arjun branch nf the great Indo- 
European family^ and, moreover, fall entirely in the Western 
and Mediate groups of this bmnehi There appears to be little DrmTidiit) 
doubt that tn earlier days the prevailing tongues of 
India belonged to the Dravidian dr ?hfunda families^ theaboriginaJ 
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tribes who spoke these tongues having been gradually 3bs(»rbed 
into the mnks of the noithem invaders^ or driven as refugeei 
lo the fostncsscs of the V'^indhya ranger Aa is usual in such 
cases, the mother-tongue has been Joatj and only a sjmall 
number of Gonds In the hills south of Bhopal still show traces 
of Dravidian forms In their speech r Most of the tribes 
speak a patois founded on the vernacular prevailing in their 
district, such as Maiwi or Bagheli. The Bhlls also, who are 
probably of Muuda stock, have so eiTeclually lost their andent 
speech that only a small residuum of words remainamounting 
to about 6 per cent.^ which cannot be identified as Aryam 
1 heir present dialect is a bastard tongue compoiinded of 
Gujarail and Malwf. 

Mof^ of the dialects spoken in Central India belong to 
Western Hindi, which includes (besides Bundcll) the everyday 
language of the educated resident Hindus, and also the more 
Fetsianized Urdu chiefly used by the employtis in Government 
offices and the ruling class in Muhammadaii Statesp Bundell 
is spoken, as its name implies, by the peasantry of Bundclkimnd. 
About 29 per cent* of the population speoik uuspedfled duUcets 
of W’estem Hindis of whom 50 per cent, reside in M^lwiL 

Two of the ^jiistKint diktexta, MMwT (with its derivatives 
Rlngrl and Nimarl) and Mlrwlrf, are spoken in Central India 
by large numbers of the people. The M^wl dlakct is spoken 
in the country of which Indore is the centre. It extends east¬ 
wards to the borders of Bhopal, where it meets Bundell, while 
westwwds It crosses into Udaipur m Rajputs, touching on 
the south the Bhil and Gond diatects, and on the north the 
Braj BhSsha of Muiira, which is spoken round Gwalion The 
Rlngrl dialect is a form of ^falwf largely mixed with Marwirl 
words. The Nimlrf dialect* which is met with in Nimar, is 
a mycture of Bhith Khlndeshl, and other tongues, with Malwl 
as a basis. MlrwlrT, the most important of the RiLjasihant 
tongues, i« brra^ht mio Central India principally by the mer^ 
chant community, most of whom come from Westem R3j- 
pu tln^ It k the only dialect of this language with a llioruture, 
^ingl^ely employed in the Rajput bardic chronicles. The 
lUjftAhlnr dialects are spoken by ao per cent of the total 
population, and by 66 per cent, of ihc people of Mllwl 

Special interest attaches to Eastern Hindi, as an early 
fonn of it was empkryed by Mahivlra (s« B.t), the JaLn 
t^er in rqxiunding the tenets of hk religion* whence k 
bet^e Wler the language of the canonical books of the Dig* 
ambara Jams. Of its thi«e dialects, Awadhr and Baghell ate 
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met with in CentroJ India, the latter being locally of more imr- 
portance aa the chief dialect of Eaghelkhand. There is m con¬ 
siderable literature in BaghclTp which has afv^nys been fostered 
by the chiefs of Kewah+ though the nurnetous works produced 
are not creative bi character, but rather the writings of scholars 
and critics about poets, than of actual poeto. The dklecis of 
this language are met with only in liaghelklmnd, where 
99 per cent of the populntion employ them. 

The chief forms of speech used by the maJoriEy of the 
people are shown bdow:— 
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The elements which mate up the population of Central Ctiia, 
India are very divrae, as will have been gathered from the 
bnef sketch of the hisioty given above. 

The Brahtnana of Central India are essentially the same as tebawa. 
those found elsewhere, and, as usual, each stpamte branch forms 
a local endogamous group. The MalM, Nim^ and Sr%aur 
Brithnvms of Mfilwilp the Jijhotms of Bundelkhartd, tind the 
Dfljidotias of Gwalion may be cited as instanexs. The^sc 
groups have their own instiTutions, and, while claiming [^lition^ 
ship to the parenL stock in Northern India, cannot intermafry 
or eat with thenir In appearance the local Brihrruiiis are men 
of good features and light colour, thick-set in build than 
those of the I>eccan. The local Brihmans are not an educated 
class, their chief pursuit being agricultuie, some aUo engaging 
in comtnerce. At the last Census Brihmans numbered ^88.320. 
or 13 [jer cent of the population, among whom were S3,y8r 
Jijhotias and 12,583 Srlgaurs. 

fJj" the second orthodox division of castes, many are impatt 

members of the great RljpuUna houses^ The Sesodks of 
Udaipur are rq>rtMmled by the Rllu8$ of Barwlnl, the Rathdra 
of Jodhpur by the chiefs of RatUm, STUlmau, and Sailam, the 
Chauhins of Ajiner by the Khichts of Raghugsrh and Khikhi- 
pur, the KachwSJhas of Jaipur by the Rajl of Paron, and the 
Parmmara^ once lords of Milwi. by the Umats of Eijgarh 
and Narsinghgarb. and more distantly again by tbe Fonwtr 
Marathis of TlhSr and Dewis. *rhe chief 1 ot:aI groups of 
Rdjpuu are the Baghebs of Rewah, descended from ihti 
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Gujartt branch, the Uniats of ^[3lw.lt the BundelSs^ lh« Pen- 
and the Dhandhenas of Bundclkhand^ There is a greater 
diversity of f^ure and colouring amor^ the Rljpuia than 
among either the BrAhtnan or Bania classes* even omitling 
the Rajputs of admittedly mixed descent. TIte iklarithi houso 
of Sindhia and the Ponwlrs claim Rajput origin. There are, 
besides these* the Bhil^Ja BhQmms in the hilly tmets of 
BhopSwar, Trho are ch lefs of mixed Rajput descent. Altogether 
653,267 were returned as Hijputs, and 34*3^5 as Miu5thas, 
Among the trading ctass* as among the Brlhmans, certain 
local groups are met with, but gcneritlly speaking there is little 
to note alwut them. The most influential section of the Hindu 
commercial community are the Marw^rts of RiljpuLitnaf who 
maintain connexion with their original home loo closely to be 
reckorted as local groups, even after long residencCi Under 
the head of Ilanil 240^807 persons were returned, among 
whotn were 41,637 /Igarwils^ chiedy in Gwalior* Bundclkbandj 
and M^W'^ and 19*935 Mshesris in MHwiL 

The type of the agricultural popuktion dilTers in the eastern 
and western sections. The peasants of Bundclkhand arc of 
shorter Etatnre and sturdLer build and darker colour than those 
of The chief classes in Bundclkhand and Baghelkhand 

(including in this term the country round and to the east of 
Gwalior city) are Ahlrs (516,157], Cadarias {t49,23o)j K^chhts 
(353,095)^ and Lodhis {219,63:1) ; while in Malwl the Gejars 
(167,] 79X M^lls (73*913), and KunbTs {56,458) predominate^ 
Classified by religion, the inhabitants of Central India are 
chiedy Hindus, Anitnists* MubamlriadansT or Jains, of whom 
the hrst two arc the most numerous. According to the Census 
of St per cent, w^erc Hindus* 11 per cent. AnEmists, 

6 per cent. Muhammadans, and 1 per cent. Jains. Other 
religions numbered 11,144* of whom 8,114 were Chrib-tians, 
including 3,715 natives^ i^hiefly the famine wmfs supported by 
Chiislum missions ^ Sikhs numbered 2*004^ almost all soldiers 
in Bdti-Hi'h regiments]^ FSrsIs 1*003, and Jews 34, both m^nly 
residents of British amtotunents and stations, 

'fhe term Hindu irifcludcs every shade of this religion from 
the orthodox Brahman to the lowest cistcs, whose religion 
is three parts animistic. Hindus os a rule profess special 
devotion to Vishnu or Siva* the two chief persons of the 
Hindu triad* or to a Saktt or female counterpart {usually of 
Siva)* The numbers professing these forms of worship were 
%''aishnav5ui (worshipping Vishnu), 1,833,618; Sminas (wor- 
shipping the triadX 1*069*137; Saktas (worshipping Devh the 
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femak couTiterpait of 7S9 j 197 ; Saivas (worshipping 

Siva), 7J7i2 29 " 

iTie Animi&ts (992+458)^ all members of jongk tiibea sndi 
tm the Bhtls^ worship certam spirit:^, supposed to inhabit some 
inanimate object as a tree^ epdng, or stone. Many Animisls 
gave the name of the local deity as that of the sect* such as 
SablEdeo (187^413), or KitiabTj (g^SrS^®)- 
Among Muhammadajis the Snntih (449+^85)1 predomirude 
considenibly over the Shiahs (50^35 7 )p 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuHcs the Jain religion was Jainuio- 
the chief fiwm of worahip of the highest classei m Ccnimi 
Indiii^ and the remains of temples and images belonging to 
this sect [ifc met with alt over the Agency. Inhere are still 
old temples at Khajriho and StmUgir, in Bundelkhiind, and 
sevcnti places of pilgriri'kagc, such as BAwangam in BarwAnL 
I'bt l^igombinis ( 54 -fi® 5 ) *^<1 Swetimbaras ( 3 Sp 47 S> 
most promlncrtt sects among ihcm^ 

Qf the local forms of bdiefi the DhSmt, Hardol and Local 
Kaptlr sects are peculiar. The first two belong to 
BundcH^bandp and the last to Gwalior. The founder of the 
Uhinil sect was one Prannaih^ a native of Sind, who mi- 
gmted Ut Partnfl in the eighteenth oenturyp and, settling 
there, commenced to preach hia doclnnes^ whicht like those 
of Kabir, sought to reconcile the >lindu and Muhammadan 
religions, Hts followers are very numerous in fVinS, but 
often returned themselves in the Census as Vaishaava, and 
the no mbef actually recorded (576) is thus far below the truth. 

Hardol was a brother of R^ja Jhujhar Singh (rdi^as) ol 
OrchhiL who suspected him, without causey of criminal intimacy 
with his wife, oral niadc him drink a cup of poison. His 
unhappy end roused public indignation, and he was in time 
deified. This fomi of worship is universal ihroughout Bundeh 
khand and has tven spread to the Punjab. It W3vs professed 
by about r 1,000 |>cr5ons in i9or. The followers of 
Kappr (i^s) 3je donfined to Gwalior district. Kapiir was 
a Muhammadan /{ijtff who lived at the foot of the Gw*slior 
fort^ and acquired a w^ide reputation for sanctity. He died 
in 157!- 

The Census of 1901 shows a large inenrase in the number chrisiiiat 
of Chrifttiafis, 3,000 more being recorded than in 1891, when 
they were 1,000 In advance of the j88i figures^ Indore and 
MiHwHi where tbc principal mission work is earned on, show 
the laiitest number of Christiania The total number of luitrvt 
Christians Is, however, still very small, only anaounting to 
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3i7^5 ill 1901 . Success has chiefly been met with among the 
MiwigBs. aborigiiuil tribes and lower castes. The folfowiitg missions 
have branches in Central India; the C^dkn Prest>>1enan 
Mission; the St* John’s Mission at Mhow; the Piiends 
Mission at Sehote; the Society of FHends of Ohio at Now- 
' the Ilansley Bird Mission at Nimach; Itundita 
Hii s at Nimachj; and Roman Catholic in 

%veml places. The mtel important of all j$ the 
Presbyterian Mission, with its head-quarters at Indore and 
a number of out-stations. There is no douhl that the famine 
^catly assisted their work, a fact recognised in the reports, 
A g^t deal of work is do«e by the medical officers of this 

cnij^iOD. 

S^listics of the population belonging to the chief tdigions 

m ifl-gii and i^ot a^ given below— 


Oompa- 

tiem. 




If 

SMimm. 

AlkjniiMd. 

Clir&HimniL 

OlJwfit 

Totai 


1^1 

7.715.146 

6p!)«J,34* 

5»H.aA3 

iE^ 9 ^ 


li=: 

1 

3ir^s 

^►731 

3,050 


Ml M..;; ^^enirai incEsa is i!$5entiallv 

agnciJltnral, e^-en Brihmans. Kajputs, and Thaknm not infr^ 
quenUy depending an agriculture. .\s a rule, however, thev 
consider it derogatory to their caste, especially in the eastern 
section of the Agency, to put their own hands to the plough 
employing semums to airry out this part of the work. 

According to the Census of 1901, actual workers numbered 
3.0*7,oa6 mails and 1,637,*91 females, while dqjendcnts oi 
both seaes nmtilatred 3 r 9 ^^ 4 ^ 4 . Of these, 1,314,399 males 
and 836,190 females suppiMCd themselves by agricultural or 
^toml occupations, having *,,75,,75 dependent on them. 
1Hc> form 5* i«r cent, of the toiaJ population. Of those 
supported by egriculturc, the great majority were actual culti- 
vators, while 9*5,83, were agricultural bboureia. of whorn't* 
per cent were r^ular farm servants. Pewonal and domestic 
semee supported 48*,a73 persons, and 1,473.561 were engaged 
injhe preparation and supply of material substances. Of tw 
169.039 supplied vegetable food and 71.439 were engaged ^ 
prov^mg drink. condimeiiLs, and stimulants, of whoiffa Jo 
were wme and spirit-scller^ The number of persons occu^S 
m sup^ymg fimwood and forage was 98.9,3, of whom k^Ms 
sold giaas, and 40,953 sold firewi>od and chatcoal Of vL_inn 
l>ertons engaged in occupations connected with textile fabric 
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and dress^ 107,307 foUowiid cottomrleantrig, preying, ginning, 
weiiving (hand industry), spinningi and other prociss^ and 
7^,01S persDEis w&re engagL'd in the prepamtion oF drtss, of 
mhom 48,^49 were taiLors. U'^orkeis in metals and precious 
Stones nufnbmd 105,671, of whom 4^497 worked in gold 
and precious stones and 5 x»558 in iron and hardware. Workers 
in earthen- iind stoneware numbered 81,769, The number of 
persons engaged in connexion with wotmI, cane, and leaves was 
1331^32, of whom 55,46 a were carpenters and 59,979 dealers 
in timber and bamboos, and 34,318 dealers in baskets, mats^ 
and brooms. Of the 317,189 relumed as engaged in occupa^ 
tions connected with leather, 153,960 were shoe, boot, and 
sandal-makers. The populatian engaged in commerce w^as 
183^635j composed chiefly of bankers (3 4,4 71)1 money-changers 
and tester? (t6,668)^ general mereluuits (11^02 a), and shop¬ 
keeper? (58,703)^ The professional dosses numbered 121,846, 
including 37,148 priests and ministers, 14,611 temple and 
other servants^ 2^059 native medical practitioners, and 1^896 
midwiveSn I'he prafessioas of music and donci ng were followed 
by i8,8.t7, who included 11,383 actors^ singers, and dancers^ 
the majority l>ciiig in Bundelkhand and the Bhil tracts. 
Manual labour supported i,ra9,6Q8, while 368,860 ^h^'d by 
mendicancy. The majority of the last two classes were 
returned in urban areas. 

Meals are generally taken twice a day, at noon and in 
the evening. WeU-to-do men often take some light refresb- 
ment in the early morning and again in the afternoon. 
The ordinary food of the rich and middle classes consists of 
(thin cakes) of wheat flour, pulse^ rioej sugar, 
milk, vegetables, and sweets. No local Eritinmns or Bantls 
eat fiesh. Among the p€H>rer classes those livipg in the 
western section generaJly eat bread (not thin cakes) made of 
wheat and ground together, or of jim^r and other 

millets pulses, vegetables, oniona or garlic. Those 

mhabiting the eastern section fsf the Agenej^ moke bread of 
barley and gram ground togclhur, or of /tm^ar 

or which is eaten with pulses and v egetables, or w ith curds 
and buttermilk. The flowers of the wj’uAwJ (Pas^in /a/iyif/i'a) 
arc eaten as a luxury in Bundclkhand^ the fresh flowers in the 
hot season, and the dnud flowers at other times. T he latter 
are parched and ground, and then mode into a form of bread. 
The BhtLs live on tm\u^/ffsearf and a large number of jungle 
roots and plant?, 'The maAnd flowet is Icxikcd on by them as 
a gr^l delicacy* 
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In ntral sjtAs^ and among Uie poorer clas^e^ m towns* the 
TnalGs wear the loin-cloth knowTi as a dk^fir It is about lo feet 
long and 4 broad, and is wom from iht ^aibt downward. 
A jacket, called mirsaf in the east of the j^Vgency and 
in the west, made of coarse country white cloth^ covers the 
tipper part of the body. The head>dress k ailEcd fa/a (a. piece 
of cloth wound round the head) in the east, and fiagri (or a 
trutde-up head-dress) in the wesL Both seclions use cotmliy 
shoes, those of Bundelkhand being peculiar for high flajis in 
front and behind. The weli-toKio dosses d,so wear the dAa/l, 
but of superior clothe or else trousers^ coats of Anrious styles, 
a sdfa or cotoiued and English shoes. Elderly persons 

usually carry o sheet hanging over their shoulder^ The 
younger gcncrattonj however, now prefer to wear caps instead of 
the M/a or/>(igri, w^hile ihe use of Engibh shirts^ coats, waist- 
trousers, .‘Kxiks and boots is becoming very common in 
towns. The hair is also dressed as a rule in the Engli-sh 
fashion. 


In Mllwfl the women w'car a coloured /gAnga (petticaat}^ 
and a fAa/f (bodice) on the upper port of the body, a piece 
of ctotb called the being used to eo^'Cr the head and 
shoulders. In the east of ihe Agencyj however, they wear 
a a single piece of dotli so folded os to act as a and 
also as a Covering for the body and head. 

ITie huts of the agricultiiral classes in the western section 


arc small mud dwellings with bamboo doors, the roof being 
sometimes tiled, but far tnorc oflen thatched with grass or 
covered with mud. In the easiem section the huts are similar, 
but tiles are generally used for the roof. Adpining the house 
there is usually a courtyard for the cattle. In places where 
sandstone k plentiful, houses are mainly constructed of this 
material as at Gwalior and Bhopal, and in all villages along 
the sandstone outcrops. In towns, houses of several storeys 
are common. In MHwl these are oftun ornamented ^uth pic¬ 
turesque caned wooden balconies and projecting window^. 
The inftuence of European example is noticeable in towns 
Ciqjedally b Bhopdt. ' 

The dead bodies of Hindus art- burntp except those of 
Sany^b and infants, which are buried. Cremation lakes 
place by the side of a stream, the ashes bdng, if possible, 
conveyed to a sacred river; otherwise they arc committtKl to 
some stream. The p«>|i|e of MiOwa usually throw the 
^shes ^ler cremauon bro the nearest stream. Muhammadans 
bury their dead in regular cemeteries. 
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Chiyfen's tonsist of (tipcat), kite^fl>ing, Anmu^ 

atik/imidu (blind-manVbuiOp and the like. In towiis nhere 
there are Europeans, cricket, hockey* and football have be¬ 
come regular insiitutlons. Indoor games include chesv cards^ 
and chaupar^ Polo a favourite game wiih native chiefs and 
their Sardilrs, who ajre also fond of all forms of spent* including 
pigsticking and bjg game shooting. Partridge and cock fight- 
ingt the latter espccUlly in Gwalior, are popular forms of 
amusement. Theatrical perfortoances arc conimon in big 
towns, ^ev'Cral amateur ^x^m panics even existirig. Redtattons 
by llhats of family exploits and talea from the RamaLycma are 
eagerly listened to. 

The great ycariy festivals an; the only holidays enjoyed by ¥^vm1l 
the populatioiL The most important are the Dasahm at ttie 
close of the rains, which is s[>ecmlly observed by Mai^lhas as 
having in former days marked the recommencement of their 
foraj-s; the I>cwaU, the great feast of the trading classes* when 
the ttew fummrial year opens i the Holl, the festival of spring i 
the Ganesh Chaturthl, a special festival among the people of 
Mslwfi; the Gangor, also a Malwl festival^ and the Raksha 
Hondlmur 

Amcrng Muhsimmadans the Muhanam is the only ifliportiint 
feast; and, although the population is mnitily Sunni, I'arrVrr aiC 
always borne in procession, being sent by all important person¬ 
ages, Hindu s£ w'cll as Muhammadan, including the chief of 
the Sstaic. 

Bumames arc unknown, except among the MarathJLs. 

Hindus axe called after gods or famous personages of the 
MahAbh^Li and Rlmilyana, and also receive fancy names, 
such as Pyare Muhammadans name their children after 

saints and persons of note. Low-caste Hindus often name 
their children after days of the week* such as Manglia. The 
Jungle tribes now use names similar to those of luw-ckss 
Hindus. 

(Tenlral India possesses soils of every class* from the rich A^cnil- 
black cotton soil which coi'crs the greater part of Milwi to 
the dry stony red earth met with in the gnuissic area of 
llundelkhond^ Generally speakings the soil of the Agency 
falls into three main groups, comesponding with the three 
naiuTtd divisions: the Malwi plateau ^ the low-lying land of 
northern Gwalior, RurtdeSkhand, and Baghelkhand; and the 
hilly tracts. The most favourable conditions exist in Malwi, 
where the prevaleiice of black cotton soil mokes cultivation 
possible even with a light ruinfalL In northern Gwoliori 
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Bundelkhnnd, and Baghclklmiid poorer soils predominate* 
requiring a heavier rainfall and more artifiCLal imgatton. In 
all regions, however^ the crops are entirely dependent on the 
rainfall^ there being no gcnenal or ejetensive system of artificial 
irrigation^ 

The soil is classed by the ciiltivator in three ways: by com- 
positionj posilJon (i,e. whether near or remote from Tillages^ 
which affects facility for manuring and iirigalLon)^ and by 
capability for bearing certain crops. In the chid" 

closes are iJ/i mailt, the “black cotton soil* of Europeans^ 
or and AAaiffH (stony). The blade soil is 

formed by the disintegration of the Dcocan trap* which prevails 
over the greater part of this region,. MiW and dAdml being 
lighter soils with a greater proportion of sand. All three, how¬ 
ever, are sufllcIerttEy retentive of moisture to bear aJi the 
ordinary cro|»s excepting poppy and sugar-cane* both in the 
autumn (AAarf/) and spring {nidi} seasorit witliaut irriga- 
tiom 'Fhe other soils are suitable only for the autumn ctO|^ 
unless tmgiired. In the Nimar tract, which Ilea south of 
proper below the Vindhyan range, there is, except 
actually in the river bed, a preponderanee of the lighter soils^ 
as compared with which malfes irrigation necessary, 

while the stiffer nature of the soil necessitates the use of 
heavier implements. 

In Bundelkhand and Bagbelkhand the soils include 
a variety of bladt soil of inferidr quality to that of Mitwa and 
less general in distribution, being met with only in intrusive 
dikes of tmp rock; and other lighter soils knovrn as Jiidar 
/tiJTfa, paikrefs, and the hist being the stony soil so 

common in the gneissic area and in the hills. Generally 
speaking the soil is less fertilCt and beara but little poppy, 
a plane requiring a rich soil. 

j\gricuhLiral operations are invarmbty carried out with regard 
to rainfall and the ascendancy of special ttaksAafras (isotar 
astemms). Of these asterkms ten fall in the agricultural 
Ecasofi, and numerous sayings are current relating to the 
efficacy or otherwise of rain filling under their tnliuenoe. 
Ploughing in Central India is begun for the aytumn crops 
{AAartfi on Akhitij, the third (if/) of the bright half of the 
Hindu month of Vaishakh (April-May), when the plough is 
worshipped and other ceremomes are performed. First the 
or harrow is passed over the ground, which is ihen 
ploughed and sown, I’he fourth process is weeding, the fifth 
thuicung out, and the sixth reaping. Fbughuig penetrs^es 
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10 a depth of only sis inches, os the nutritive principle is not 
suppcsed to reside at n greater depth. In Nimftr, plpu^jhing 
for -the next auttimn is canied out IcnmediAtcly after the reap¬ 
ing of the last season’s cro^ and is continued at intervals 
until ilie next sowing. This system, which is not foibwed in 
MalwS, is necessitated by the poorer nature of the soil In 
the hilly tracts no operations aru otsminenced till after the first 
rain has fallen, as the stony soil is incapable of bearing tilli well 
moistened^ In a few pbces the dcstjuciive form of cultivation 
Icnown dt^hya is carried on^ trees being cut down and 
burnt, and the crop grown in the asJsjCs+ This process is^ how- 
ever^ now discouraged, and is gradually dying ouL 

Except in the billy tracts, there are two held reasons in 
Central India: the lAiiif/ or when the autumn crops 

are grown during the ralrrs, and the nrAf or uftM/a, when the 
spring Crops are cultivateci 7 ’he less expensive millets^ cotton, 
and 0 / form the chief products of the autumn sowing; 
wheat, gram, linseed, and poppy of the spring. 

ITic crops are sown in June, during the ascendancy 
of the nuAs/ta/ta^ after tlie moist breeze known in Malw^ 
as hi/*m*afr has set b, wi{h r^in. In Bundelkhand the sowing 
lakes place in As^b, about a month latcn I'he $eed b 
usuaJly sown through a drill The process in the ease of 
the crops is siinilar, ploughing commencing in Sftwan 
(August) and sowing in KSJtik (October-'November). 

^ seed is sowm broadcast or with a dril]. The autumn crops, 
w hen once started, require but little care^ w-hercas the 
spring crops depend on a sudiciency of min to moisten the 
soil thoroughly, arrd to supply water for Erngattoit 

Methods of reaping vary. Only the heads or pods of JffwJr kcdipiog. 
and fUar are cut, while other crops are reaped close to the 
ground, except gram, which is pulled up by the roota The 
crops when gath&ed aie taken to ihc thr^ing-flaor, where 
the grain is trodden out by bu Hocks;, eitcept in the case of 
ra/ru/i\ and iuar^ which are threshed with a flail The 
crops are never winnowed in an east wind, which h supposed 
to bring blight with it. 

in igoi^ 4^535,764 persons, or 52 per cent of the popuIa< 
lion, were recorded os supported by agdcultumJ aiKl pastoral 
occupatJoiu, The actun] workers falling In these gnxups were 
^4 per ceiii, of males and 19 per cent, of females 
The principal crops in Cttitml Indkt itre — foodipminx: rdaeijMl 
Jffmtr or (Sor^^tim vu/gnjvjf mobe (Zm Afayi)^ 

iMurm arMiir ( Cnjanvs tndui/i)^ famajf 
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{PantiVf/T (J^s/ft/bm 

(Se/aria Jtu/M urnd 

jra/tt/ mdia/uj\ wheat mtivum)^ gr^fti sriefi- 

(/Vjttfn# m^sitr {Eruum fmd barley 

(/ferrdebbt rif/gitrv ); oils*cds ! /f/ (Stsamism fW/Vwwr)^ ns^f/i 

{GbiSbfi^ a/si (£tifum ust/iifiSfimt/m% atid rti* 

(Sifta/is raetmejn );. bbrea: heinp, both /dfl {Cra^jfiUtFa Jun^ 
mf) flrbd or Deccan hemp {NiNsots f^nn^inrms), and 

cotton ; stimvslants: /tiw {Ft'pcr Metk% 

j^ibrja fot^co and 

pjppy {Pa/HUvf Ml the usyaj j^pices and ve^je' 

tiibles met with in N’orthem India arc a 3 ^ grown. 

Though accurate statistics are not amilablcp the total culti- 
latedarea in 1902-^ was appmsimatcly 19^400 square miles, Of 
s5 per cent, of the total area of the Agency (see table on p. 7 S). 
The staple food-grains are: occupying |tSOo sqtwe 

cnilcSpOr ly per cent, of the cropped area; gnire (ji^oo) and 
wheal (2^270^ each it per cent,; rice (950)1 S per cent-]; 
maize (dSo), ^ per cetiL; and in the eastern section of the 
Agency, (200)^ i per cent. 

/^ar, the principal foodH:TOp of the western section, is sown 
dunng the rains^ carerully w'ceded^ and r^ped in Novem- 
l)er and December- It is grown as a food^rop, and is almost 
iii^amhly sown together with fudr or arA^r^ uraJ or murig 
{P\as^/tis AfuM^d}^ and sometimes cotton. Ulien grown for 
fodder, howevetj it is sown atone, is not weeded, and is cut 
soon as it commence$ flawering. The gmin Ls eaten in the 
winter, either parched or green, the latter form being cem- 
sidcred a great relish. It sen'es as fotxi to the culrivaior for 
a couple of months. One acre feqtiirci about 4 scers of seed 
and jields 4^ cwL 

Gram is a spring crop, sowti after the termination of the 
rains, and gathered tn March or April. This crop has groat 
powers of reviving exhausted soils^ and is always sown for this 
purposei and as a first crop on newly broken laiid-^ tike /War, 
It is eaten parched- In the eastern section and in northern 
Gwalior it is mixed with barky ai^d made into cakc^ The 
average yield per acre is j cwt,, from about j4 seers of seed, 
the favourite food of aU but the poorest cb^s, 
h pown in winlef, after the nim have ceased. It is irri- 
gatij^l fwily in the eastern section of the Agency, where, more¬ 
over, the yield la always inferior to that ohiaincd without 
irrigation from \he rich soals of Malwa. ft is sown at the 
sam* time as gram, and the grain is parched and eaten like 
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An acre requires about 4^ sce« of seed, giving a yield 
of 4 J cwt of grain. 

Miuze, One of the earliest autumn cropst is sown as soon as HoUe. 
the rains have set in, and teaches maturity in three months. 

The grain, which is eaten green, is highly prized. Like/anJf, 
the crop is also grown for fodder, htai^e is also sown in late 
autumn and early spring as an imgated crop^ being often 
followed by poppy. An acre requites 8 seert of seed, 
yielding 4J cwt 

AWa/r u the moat important food-grain of the poorest A'o^ra. 
T.iiK«!s in the east of the Agency. It is sown on inferior 
soils during the mins, and gathered in July or August, 

An acre requiius t4^ socis of seed, and yields 5I cwt. of 
grain. 

q'he chief subsidiary food^Mps arc tuar or arkar and mwagi 
which are almost always grown mised with joufjr, mafk -emp*- 

feolus and lattpum^ Several species 

of the smaller millets are also grown In the rains, of which 
Tjmait (Pa»i 0 nts kufkt {/'. mi/{ar^\ and kJkuH 

form an important source of food for the poorer classes. 

The most valuable oilseeds are rf/, aAf, ami mutigfiiali 
{Aroihit Ay/egro). The Iasi, which is grown in Malwit to 
a oODsiderablc eKient, though capotted in Urge quantities for 
its oil, is also used locally as food. 

By far the most important source of fibre is cotton, which FiEms- 
in iqoi-3 coveted gs3 square miles. It is very ofteit grown 
mixed with RL Hemp, both fan and amkMt is cultivated only 
to a small extent. 

Complete statistics are not available to show the exact Peppy, 
extent to which poppy is grown, but a brief account imy be 
given of the cultivation, which is of great economic impor¬ 
tance. The mild diirtate, rich soil, and facilities for irrigation 
in Mdlwa arc well suited for this crop. It is always sown ra 
the mJr or black soil, which is heavily manured and watered 
s^»cn Of nine limes. It is not uncommon to sow poppy and 
sugar-cane in the same fidd, the latter crop not maturing till 
many months after the opium has Ijcen collected. W'hcn the 
poppy is about 3 inchea high, the plants are thinned out and 
the beds arc weeded As soon as the capsules show a brown 
pubescence, they are carefully lanced, and the ^mmy juice 
f ^ 4 iA) which exudes ia scraped off and collected The prefHra- 
lion of refined opium will be described under Arts and Manu- 
^ctures. In r 894-5, before the recent series of unfav^mirabte 
years, poppy covered J15 square miles and the total yield was 
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1*332 tons. Five years later the area was only 37 square 
miles and tbo yield tons, but in 1902-3 the crop was 
grown on 237 square milcs^ producing 959 tons. The culd- 
vadon of poppy in MfLlwA is mendoned by Garcia d'Ofla 
in the sixteenth century. It was once conHued to the tract 
between the Chambal and Sipifl* but tiiis since extended north 
into Rijputanap rurd south wherever the soil la suitable. The 
flowers arc of aJl shades from pink to dark red* In contrast to 
the monotonous white pferaiting in the Doabp Oudhf and 
Bfhtr. As a rule the is delivered to the banker who has 
advanced money for seedn only a few wetl-to-do cultivators 
being in a pcKsition to sell their produce in the open market, 
where they get from Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 a seef for it 

The following fruits aregcneraJly cultivated i mango (Mfitfp- 
fira rWiira}t wAha peach (Prunf^s fiirs/fa)j 

loquSt (Eri^frys custard^apple (Amrna j^uam^sa), 

guava GtiJtiiva), plantain (Afa-ja sliad- 

dock (Cifrus dtmmana), and various kinds of fig* meloUt hrncj 
and dcron. Vegetables are produced in garden lands in the 
vicinity of towns and villages, those meiationed below being 
the commonest: gourds* cucumbers* potato, tAaA^irkA^/fd 
cabbage, canliflower, onion, cajTotj yam, 
j^Aaijan (Qr/fVduib aKfifttamm), garlic* the egg-plant 
or Mnja/ (Sahai^m mart {Eafm^aium 

mflM {Tnj^nfffa Fa^ftHm griueu/n)^ pd/aA {FMaa^^HfAtis jflfflr- 
ATcr^}, ad!ra^ [^ingiivr and red pepper. 

hlautire Is but little used, except for special crops such os 
poppy and sugor-canu or vegetables, and then only in fields 
close to villages^ There are three sources of supply : village 
sweepings which have been allowed to tot in pits for twelve 
months, goat and sheep dung obtalniixl by penning these 
luiinials rm the kuid* and green manure, This last is used 
for poppy, San or arad grown on the field and ploughed 
mto the soil when in liowct; the process is known as san fAar 
or tird Night-soil is never used, except In 

fields near large towns. 

Rotation cannot be said to be practised with any great 
regularity. In Malwa virgin soil is first sown with gram, in 
Burvdclkhand with /i 7 , this being followed by wheat, yWr, 
and cotton. In MalwiI the rotation is then repeated^ omitting 
gram. In Butidelkhand Aadaft and ore sown, fol¬ 

lowed hy Jswdr^ r^/i\ and A<kfaa again 5 after Jhe third year 
ihu field la left fallow fur three years and the process is 
repeated. 
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sowings^ which rate the place of rotation to some 
extent, are (xjmmoo in MfiJwi* but less so in Nimlr. 
and DfittJZje and vrad or wheat and gmm or o/ji, 

and poppy and sugar^ne arc ifeown together iti the same 
field. 

A field of one acre requires in seed, for maize about S«di- 
S seersp 4 seers, and wheat 42 seers^ yielding in each 

case 10 maunds of grain. From a to 3 seers of scud are 
required for poppy, and the yield is fij maunda of scecL In 
the case of fi/j iJr seers are sown and the ordinary crop U 
about 6 maunds. 

All large States mw malie advances to their culttvalors, 
while native hankers also adiimce their clients seed and cash. 

In the case of petty estate^ U Is often necessary to grant 
help from Imperial funds. 

No new varieties of seed have so far been successfully intro- Kew 
duced Attempts have been made, but os yet have been ™ “■ 

iiisufficieni to overcome the strong locaJ prejudiM which 
Mists against change Simlkrly, except for a few improved 
sugar-cane mills, Hllle has been done to introduce new or 
improved impicruonts. 

The implements used are simitar to those met with dse^ inipi*. 
where in Xorthem India, and dilTer but little in cotistfuction 
throughout the Agency, except that in Nimir arid the eastern 
section the ploughs are of heavier make. The Ad/ (plough), 

^lAAjr (harrow), (small borrow) for passing through 

rising crops, and fwi (sced^rill) are the principal Implements. 

Deficient rainfall is always followed by an increase In field 
rats, whkh cause great damage to standing cropi Lwiists 
Occasionally appear. Scarcity of labour due to diminution in 
population from famine and plague has seriously affected 
agriculture, especially the culdvatton of the spring crop^ 
which require much atlentioiw 

There are two well known breeds of Qrtitml India cattle, C*tdt 
the^WalwT and the XimSiT. The M^wl breed arc medium dzed, 
generally of a grey, silver-grey, or white colour. They are very 
strong and active for their siie, having deep wide frames* flat 
shapely bones, and very hard feeL Then hind quarters droop 
slightly, while the dewlap and loose skin about the neck is 
well developed and the hump proiniucnt llie muzzle, which 
b broadt should always be bkek and also the hair round the 
ej^e sockets and the eye memheanes; these are the recogmzed 
marks of the brccdt The head should be short, the ht>itis 
spfinging forward and up with a graceful outward curve, l*he 
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Umatw?Ul species of this breed is a heavier^ lera active type 
th^n the true MillwT. 

The Nimiiil breed is much lar^ger than the and well 

adapted to heavy work- These cattle are usually of a broken 
red and white colour^ more rarely all red with white spots. 
They have lai;ge horns, very thiciE at the basc^ and usually 
curled over the head. The eye membnine and nose are 
commonly desh-colotired. The head is coarse and large^ 
the ears are pendulous^ while the loose stin on sheath and 
navel is very noticeable. Their frames are large and square^ 
the leg-bones round, and the feet coarse, unshapely, and soft. 
They are sluggish by nature* but very strong. These cattle 
are bought by Government for military purposes. 

BaanidM, BuftaloeSj horses, sheep, and goats are reared in most vib 
i^^ud there are no breeds of any special importance, 

gfau. though the goats from the Bhind and TohwaighSr districts of 
Gwalior have a local repucation. An unsuccessful attempt was 
at one time nuidc by the British Government to encouiagc 
horse and mule breeding by itiaintaining Government stallions 
at Agar and Guna, under the ofticer commanding the Central 
India Horse^ 

PnHiiTt No diifictilties are erperienced in ordinary years in feeding 
groimds^ cattle, as Central India abounds in pasture lands and jungles 
odbrding grazing more than sufficient for lotail needs. 

Faira. There are very few important cattle fairs in the Agencyi 
though most places of any size have weekly markets, where the 
sale of cattle takes place. A krgo cattle and horse loir has 
lately been started at Gwalior. 

Irdgatlma. Irngation h not carried on in the Agency as systcttiatically 
as it might be. The attention of all Slates has now, however, 
been directed to the question. In Malwfl irrigation is practi¬ 
cally confined to poppy, sugar-cane, and vegetables, being 
effected from wells, aliriDfit entirely by means of the 
(leathem bucket) lift. In Bundclkhand and northern Gwalior 
crater k supplied to sugar-cane, beiel-rine, wheat, and barley 
from wells by means of the Persian wheel and the 

cAjnrr. ]n Boghelkhand tecnporary dams for the retention of 
min-water in suitable places are the chief mcaus of iitigaiicin. 
The cost of a masonry well averages Rs. 500, and of an 
bricky well Rs- 50 to Rs. 200, The total area under irriga¬ 
tion in Central India in 1903^3 was estimated at about 
Beoi squire miles^ or 6 per cent, of the cultivated area, 

Accordmg to the usual official phraseology, the iiaymenu 
wd prica. made by the actual cultivators in Central India are revenue 
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and not rent* Tf^e States are everywhere r^rded as sole Rcni*. 
proprietors of the soil, and Lhdr relationit WTth the cuhivalors 
will be described below, iinder Land Revenue. 

The prices of staple food-grains have undoubtedly risenj^ Frlca, 
though in the absence of regular staiistics it h impossible to 
give any reliable figures. The viiriaHoEis are considctably 
afFecEed by local conditions^ especially the want of good roadSp 
which cause large accumulations of grain at certain centresr 
So far as can be ascertained, nn average rise of 40 to 50 per 
cenL has taken place in ihe lost thirty years, the change being 
mosi marked in the western secdon of the J^gency. In the 
country round Gwalior and barley sold in 1374 at 

60 seers to the rupees while now the rate is only 30 sects; in 
Rewah the same grams sold in i SSo at 47 and 40 seers to the 
rupee^ but now selJ at only ^o, while in the lamine year of 
1900 the rates fell to 19 and r6 seers per rupee. 

Wages have similarly risen, especially in certain rural dis- \V*£w. 
tricts where the population has bten so seriously diminished 
by famine and plague that it is difhcult to procure labour 
when wanted^ in the western section caTpentera and black¬ 
smiths now receive 12 annas a day instead of S annas^ and 
labourers 5 annas instead of 3 and 3 annas- In large towns 
the rates are often higher even lhan these, but they vnry com 
sidcrably in each case, the rales in Indore city bdng 30 per 
cent higher than in RhopSi dty.^ 

For ordinary labour cash wages arc now^ becomii'^ general; 
but wages in kind are still the rule for agricultural 0i>eration5, 
such as reaping and w^ceding, while the village servants— 
priest, artisan, watchman, and —still receive doles of 

grain in return for their services. Thus, agricultural labourers 
commonly receive one /aim (aj seers) of or maiie 

a day. During the harv'CSt season they obtain 54 seors per 
or about 5 seers a day in the eastern and a little less in 
the western section^ for cutting molxe, h?d&n, or samtin ; 

aruT 1$ seers pier Mg/ta in the ca-ttem section^ and about 
7^ seers a day Ln ihe weutefn section, for gathering wheat or 
gram* A village artisan receiv%i about 30 seers of cacli kind 
of grain yearly from every cultivator. 

The table on the nestt page gives the rates of wages during 
the thirty years eroding (904. 

The materml condition of the people in urban areas has MjLindit 
Undoubtedly improved considerably. The middlecbss clerkp vomiltiMi. 
howFvx^r, is not os a rule well oif, as he is obliged to keep up 
a respeciablc appwance generally beyond his means. Pen- 
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siomble appointments are cornparaiivcly rare in the Stalea^ 
and promotion has little conneiian with lefigth of lervice or 
merit, while the scale of pay is ETnall, The Ctiltivmor'G 
tion is not very satisfactory, though in spite of bad seasons 
there is no doubt that he now dresses better than he used to 
do thirty years ago, and in pbccs on high roads or near towns 
or failwnys he has leamed to desire a higher standard of comfort 
and more A great source of impoverishiTieni is the 

lansh expenditure incurred at nmrriages, which often cripples 
a man for years, perhaps for the rest of bis life. 
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The condition of the Undle 5 Ls labourer is not enviable. He 
lives from hand to mouthy his wages beings as a rule, only ju 5 t 
sufficient to keep body and son! together. To be in debt is 
undoubtedly the normal condition of all bol the trading 
classes. These have prorued enormously by the improve¬ 
ments clfected in the idministradon of the States, and in all 
places of any size the traders ore noted for their tnoeasing 
opulence. 

Fiwtfti- The forests of Central Sn-dia, which cover a considerable 
area, belong to ihe deciduous and dry classes, and are situated 
mainly along the line of the Vindhya range and its various 
branches, and in the Satplirl, Kaimur, and Paim£ systems. 
It is not possible to give accurate figures aii to the area 
covered by forests, but roughly 13,000 square ruiles or 17 per 
cent, of the lotnJ are so occupied The States having the 
largest forest area are: Rewah, with 4^633 square milcs^ of 
which 643 square miles arc * reserved," bringing m an income 
of 4'T lakhs; Indore, with 3,000 square miles, giving an 
income of 1*8 lakhs; Bhopll, with 1,713 square miles, giving 
an mcomc of Rs. 7,Soo; Gwalior, with 1,715 square miles, 
giving an trK^>me of Rs. 7 Ji«o; Barntnl, with 566 square 
miles, giving uJi income of Rs, aS,ooo j Dhir, with 381 square 
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fuller, giving m incDinc of Rs. 16, ow; and Paimil, with 
It 7^8 square miloi, giving an iiicome of Ra, fs'pODo, The 
chief sources of income are the flowers and fruti of the 
laCr ra/ (cxti^actcd from the sd/)^ andp especially in 

the eastern setiion of the Agency^ timber^ besides minor 
products. 

The deciduous forests contajn a large number of trees pro¬ 
ducing timbeTp fruit. Or sap of commerciaJ value; the sJ/ 
rffh*i/a\ sandal wood (Sernfa/wm 
/rras maAud Mair (Aima 

dl {Afi^nada and those of other genera 

such as T^rrmtttiiifa^ Affs:^Astus, Sfrmi/ia^ Eugram^ and J/drd- 
On the M^lwl plateau there is liiiie or no forestp the 
prevailing trees being the dMA {Bu/m /r^di>sd% and various 
speoes of A/ifneiaf A/^tizid^ and DaJAfrgia. 

LKsUnct changes ate noticeable in passing from the trap to 
the Vuidhyan Sandstone fbrmatiorip the latter favouring the 
growth of large trees. The forest area of Central India has 
decreased consfdenibly since the period of Mughal rule, both 
in the extent covered and in the quality of the forest. The 
plains of MAlwa were in those days coverM with a thick jungle 
of while the region between Gwalior and Bhilsa was 

sufltcicntly wooded to afford shelter to large herds of elephants, 
which the emperors used to hunt in their journeys from the 
Dcccan to DcIhL The south of Indore Slate round SatwSs 
(Uid Bij^^garh^ and the Bhai-Ghora district which lay partly in 
FonnS: and partly in Rewab, were frequenlcd by large her^ of 
these nmmalsp those from PannA being esteemed the best 
The jungle round the town of Orchha was thick enough to 
occupy the Mughal army several days in cuiting a way 
through it. 

Till within the last few years systematic forestry w'as never AdtniBjS- 
ptaciisedp and there are still large areas which require proper 
ma^ernent. Save the protection given to a few selected 
trees, such as the miiAuS {Basna /afifo/ia\ AAaty (A^iraa 
CaUcAu), lAisA&m {DaiAergiii 5 i>*sw), leak, Aiya (Etfmarfiis 

-iWprjwy''/tfWfjp iinjatf J^a i^jL^gtrsfpvf^is 

a(Aar {Bti^Aananm la/tfif/ta\ ff^du 
tetfren/£ 3 ja% and a few others the forests have been left to the 
mercy of the jungle tfibes* who yearly destioj-cd considerable 
tracts by ibeir daAiya cuUivation, while the villager cut down 
ruthlessly for JiTew'Dod and building puiposest tio attempt 
at afforcsiation being ever made. Many useful grosses are GruHi. 
gathered* such os rBsa ^A/tdr^^g^ -V+X from which a frognizic. 
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oil is extracted, artd /tfwiJ A>^ {Cyti^on used 

lot fn^tkr. 

The jungle tribes ottry on mofit of the forest work^ iitcludiug 
the G<mds, Korfcfls, and Kols, who live chiefly along the line 
of the Vindhyans south of the BhO]>al and Rewah Stales ; 
the Saharias, who live in the central hilly tracts of Bundel- 
khandf and in the region mund Narwat, Gutia+ and Gwalior ; 
and the Bhils, who inhabit the %1ndhyaii and S^iputa range* 
on either side of the Karbadd and various parts of Milwi, 

't he known mineral wealth of the Agency is considerable, 
and there is e^cry likelihood that further ejuunination will 
reveal fresh deposit* of value. 

Of the carbon compounds, other than diamond, coal is 
the only valuable deposit. This is found in the Gondw^ana 
rocks in the south of the Rewah State, 1'he mines are situated 
at UMARJiL, and are wcjrked by shafts, the workers including 
a large proponion of the jungle tribes. 

Copper has been found at Bardl ^14^ 3^^ ^■') 

and at Tagwa village (^4*" X+p &2® E.) in the Rerwah 

State^ while ii was at one time ertenrivcly worked in the 
Sh^nngar f^rg^na of the Panna State, Ijsad in the form 
of galena has been found at Baigoa village near Eardi, and 
cicists ill rich veins in the hills near Seondha in DatiS^ in 
the Par samistones, md in the quartrites of the BEjawars. 
Iron is met with throughout the Vindhyan rocks, to which 
it gives its ehaTacleristic red and brown colours.. The rich- 
est and mmt easily worked ores occur at Hiiipur village 
{2^^ 42^ N., 79"^ 39' E.) in the Bij^war StalOt once a famous 
centre of the ironrsmelElng industry. Other rkh deposits 
occur near Bam'iha in Indore, where an ailctnpi to revive 
the industry was made in i860 by Colonel Keatitige j and 
in Gwalior, where there are the remains of many old workings, 
especially at the Par hill {56° 2^ N.^ 5^ h.)* This industry 

has now almost entirely vanisheeb owing to competidon with 
European iron. 

hlanganese has been found in the Gwalior State and in 
Jhabua. In the latter place it Is w'orked, 6,Soo tons harir>g 
been cKtracted in 1903-4- 

In materials for constnicdon Central India is unii*ually 
rich, much of the local building stone being unrivalkd in 
beauty of colour, ea$e of working, and resistance to the 
elements. The sandstones of the Vindhyan series stand first, 
and, besides having supplied material for the ancient buildings 
at many places, are still largely used for local purposesp and 
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are to a teitain, estcnt esportod. The Nitnach and Satni 
limestones are exported in oonsideisbie (juanEiries, Among 
the Vindhyan sandstones the Kaimur sandstone of BhopiT, 
of a fine deep purplish red colour, has been used in many 
recent buildings, and in the old temple at rtEiiawaii. It Is 
fully equal to the simitar stone met with in Mirzapur and 
Chunin The lower Bandairs have been used in the Taj-ul- 
Masfljid at BhopM and in the Sincbl ifupti^ white stone of 
the upper Bandair, besides being used in many modem 
edifices, w'as employed in the old temple at Bhojpus. In 
Gwalior, Bhopal, ari parts of BagheUdiand these sandstones 
occur in large deposits well suited for building purposes. 

Corundum is still profitably extmeted in Rowah; 600 maunds 
were obtained in r^oa. Asbestos is found in parts of the 
Bhopamtf Political Charge^ but attempts to work it have 
hitherto proved a failure. The only valuable gems met with 
are diamonds, which ore found chiefly in the neigbbouthood 
of Pannl. Agate* and jasper are found in several localities. 

Central India was once famous for the fine cloths and Arti ^ 
muslins made at several places in Mllwi, This ii^ustry is 
still carried on at Chanderl, where delicate muslins, often 
shot with gold and silver thread, are still made and exported 
all over India- The demand for such cloth has, however, 
diminished with the disappeanmcc of many naiive ^rts. 

At SSrangpuT and Sehore town the industry still liogersi 
but is dying out, while at SironJ, once a famous centre of 
this manufactuie, all recollcctioo even of its former existence 
has vanished. The sans and dhttlljodSs of Maheshwar have 
a considerable sale, ^rbe usual coarse country cloths are pro* 
duced in most plaoes- There is a weaving mill at Indore aty 
which turns out cloth of moderate fineness. Cloth is dyed 
and printed in many places, the Si {M&rinda titictena} dye of 
Mandasor and Cauiampurit being Eitnous. ... 

A considerable industry formerly existed in the working of Mrtjd- 
lo^ iron obtained from the rich hematites found at Bijlwsu, 
nnr msha, and other places, but it is now tamed on only 
here and there to a very small extent. Inlaid metal-work is 
manufactured at Ritiipura in the Indore Stale, 

There is Still a considerable stooecutting industry, especially Stvec- 
in the country round Gwalior, where the fine local sandstones e«™g. 
are carved with great skill, the lattioe-work in particular being 
often exceedingly beautiful. The industry is one^ of^ long 
standing in Central India, as ihcbuildingsat ^nchl, Khajriho, 
Gwalior, Ghanderl, and other places show. 
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One of the prindjjal and certninly the most tutnitive of 
the indiutrie» of Central India is the mnnufiictuTe of 
opium, chiefly for the China market. The e^ik or cnitJe 
c^iunt, collected from the poppy plants, is soaked by the 
cultivator in linseed-oil to prevent its drying, 'rhis composi¬ 
tion is kept for atxnit six weeks iit bags of double sheeting 
in a dark room, until the oil drains off In the beginning 
of the rains the bags are emptied into large copper vessels 
in which the <AH is pressed and kneaded, after which it is 
again kneaded in a succession of flat copper pans, called pardt, 
till of sufikient consistency to be made into halls. Each 
ball weighs about 40 tolas (ifi o*.). The boll U next dipped 
into some waste opium liquor called rabM or JetMpdnl^ and 
covered with pieces of dried, broken poppy leaf. It is then 
placed on a shelf, or rack, also covered with poppy leaf, to 
dry, and lose all superfluous oil. After about a month the 
cakes are cut open and remade, $0 as to allow the interior 
portions to dry and the whole to become of uniform con¬ 
sistency. An inferior opium called tvMa is e st Tac t f ^ ] from 
the old bogs by boiling them, and is dbposed of chiefly in 
the Punjab, 


In the Periptus, Ozena (Ujjain) is referred to as a centre 
from which commodities were exported through the port of 
Baiygam (Broach), special mention beipg made of onyx, 
porcelain, fine muslins, mallow-tinted cottons—possibly coloured 
with the dye of the dl tree—and ordinary cottons. At Mon- 
cUsor there is a record of the fifth century erected by the 
guild of silk-weavciB, showing that this indiuitiy must once 
have flourished here. In the records on the SSnehi tUfia 
mention is made of various trade-guilds, including that of 
workers in ivory. In the time of Akbar, the fine cloths, 
grain, fruit (irspeciaJly grapes), mangoes, betel leaves, and 
opium of Central India were famous. 


No statistks are available to show the total trade of Central 
India, llie chief imports are salt, sugar, ,fAr, kerosene oil, 
hardware, iiu^hinery, European piece-goods, arms, oilman's 
storey and wines. The exports consist of grain, cotton, oil¬ 
seeds, opium, poppy-$^, and hides, with a certain amount 
drnber from States in the eastern part of the Agency, and 
building stone, especially the Nfmoch limestone. 

The chief centres of trade are Lashkar, the capital of 
Indore, Mandxsor, Ujjain, RattSm, Mhow, 
&ln^ Nlmteh, Bhopil, Schore^ Morena in Gwalior, and 
Barwaha, These main centres ore fed from district marts 
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which are tn their turn supplied from the weckl>* fairs. Kail- 
ways and mads have cdcotcd a noticeable change durii^ 
the last forty ycnis, 'Fhe laTge stores of surplus grain which 
often existed within a hundred mites of a great townp but 
which on account of defective communication could not be 
transported thence for silcp have ceased to exist. Prices 
have risen but are much steadier, while a supply of grain 
can easily be poured into any place requiring it. Commerce 
is carried chiedy by the railways^ find by cart and paclc- 
buitocks along the great high roods. 

The traders in grain and cloth are mainly Mftrw^J Eariis, Ti^dine 
in hardware and iron goods ^fuhamlnadan BobiHa, and in 
European oilmiui^s stores PArsbi. A European hrm has agen¬ 
cies at Indore and set'eraJ other places^ Speculation on the 
rise and ^1 of prices of grain and opium is very common in 
Indore and Rattamp though il has been pmhibited in many 
States. The registration of such tratwactions^ where albwed^ 
h compulsory, and the fees bring in a considerable income. 

Central India is cro&&cd by three of the imin routes from df 
Northern India to Bombay, all of which ultimately join 
northeast main line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. jtflJiwiiy*, 

On the east the Allahabdd-Jubhulpore branch of the East Kart 
Indian Slate Railway rtins for Sg tniles through Rewah, Maihar, 

Piinnlp and several other small State* m the eastern section 
of the Agency, serving Satni^ the bead-quarters of the Political 
Agent in Baghelkhandp and carrying off a ccKtrsiderable traffic 
in lime from the quarries in the N^od State. 

Through the centre of the Agency posses the Midland Crt*t 
stecdcn of the Great Indian Penins'uk Railway^ from Agra 
to It^i, traversing Gwalior and BhopOlp and having & num- raUvaj. 
her of branches. For a distance of 57 mites north 0/ Itfirsi, 
of which ij miles lie in British territory, the lirte was con¬ 
structed tn 1&S5 by the BhopSl State and the Government 
of India jointly, the Stale making a contributiori of 50 lakhs. 

The net earnings are divided between the llarbAr and the 
Government of Indb In proportion to the capital expenditure* 

Another secLian from Bhc^>itl to Ujjain was constructed jointly 
by the Bhopdl and Gwalior Darblrs. The lino is 114 miles 
in length, net earnings going to the rhubars concerned. The 
BEna-Guna-Bdran branch strikes off from the Btna station of 
the main line. The fiirbds for the portion between Blna and 
Guna were provided by the Gwalior Darhilr, engineers being 
lent by the Government of Indk for its construction, 'fhe 
line was subsequently extended to B^raiii the £>aibani of Tonk 
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and Kotah in R&jpuuinaalso contrtbulin^ lo thisaection. The 
total length is 146 miles, and the net earnings axe divided pi»* 
ponionately among the DarbSTS concerned. (The Tonit por¬ 
tion has recently been sold to Gwalior.) A branch from J lijinsi 
passes eastward for 7^ miles through several of the States of 
Bundelbhand, meeting the East Indian Railway at Mlinikpur. 

already described are all on the broad gauge, 
way, light railway on the a.feet gauge runs from Gwalior station 

south-west to Sfprt (74 miles), noith.eitsi to Bhind (53 miles), 
and west to Sobalgarh (58 miles). It belongs to the Darblr, 
and lies w'holly within the territory of Gwalior Stale, hut is 
worked by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
j^^tSna-. West of these systems lies the Ajmer-Khandwa (metro- 
Railway. ^ttB®)aeciion of the RHjpiititna-Millwil State Railway, 393 miles 
in length, of which 341 miles pass through the Agency. l‘hc 
construction of this line was much facilitated by l/wn c of a 
crore and yj lakhs front the Indore and Gwalior DarbArs 
respectively. Starting from Ajmer, the railway serves Nimach 
cantonment, SaiLina by Nimll station, SRUntau by Mnnrfatnr 
statiori, JaorS, Ratitm, where it connects with the Ratlam- 
Godhia line, Fatehab.’ld, where a branch Strikes off to Ujjain 
(14 milesX Indore, and Mhow. 


The Godhra-Ratlam'Migda broad gauge section of the Bom¬ 
bay, BaioeU, and Central India Railway, with a branch to 
lijjain, runs for 175 miles through Central India. The portion 
from N 3 gda to RailSm and Godhra was built by Government, 
white that from Nagda to L’jjain belongs; to the Gwalior 
Darbar, and lira wholly within that State. At UJjain this line 
meets the Rdjput^na-Mllwii Railway and the Uijain-RhopAl 
lines and at RatiSm the RAjputana-.Malwa Railway. It thus 
wnni.>cts Central India with Bombay down the west rrmti- 
through Gujarat, and w«h Klthiawar. A very important 
extension from NSgda to Muilra via Mehidpur and Jhalra- 
^‘itaa (RajpuiAna) is under construction. A line from 
Barwaha through the Narbada valley is being surveyed. ' 
The Kaini-Bilaspur branch of the Bcngal-Nagpur Railway, 
on the bro^ gauge, runs for rot miles through Rewah, serving 

the cMl-mmra at Umaria, and giving through communication 
wilh Cwcutla. 


rBalu, 


Central India Is thus provided with a total of i,o8o miles of 
railway or one mile for every 73 square miles of country. 
Und for the railways in Natire States was given free b* 
the Da^rs. while the abolition of transit dues has fostered 
trader The most remunerative line constructed at the cost of the 
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Darb^rs is the Bhop^ Itflrsi branchy which yielded a ptofil of 
6J- per cent, in 1904. I'he Nagda-Ujljain and BhopaMJjjiun 
lints earned j per cent in the same year, nnd the B^na-Bljoji 
and the Gwalior Light Railway between i and 2 per cent 

The indaenct of railways is very marked, especially In ltafl»»oe 
where ihene are more lines than in the east of the 
Agency. Grain can now bo carried from one part to another 
freely, which has largely tended to equalize prices. Railways 
have also necessitated a relaxation of caste otservances while 
travellings but on the other hand they ha™ certainly tended 
to bring members of the same caste living at a distance into 
closer Domiuunion. 

According to the early Bnddhist book% three great main 
routes passed through Centra] India. The most important 
was the toad from Paithana (modem Paithan) in the Deccan 
to Srivmstit stages on which were MahissatT (Maheshwar), UjctiT 
(Ujjain), and Vidisha (Bhllsa) in Malwi. The ro^ than 
turned eastwards and entered the present Bundelkhand and 
Haghclkhand Agencies. Merchants and Lmveners passed from 
PAlaliputta (Patna) to Sovira on the west coast; while in the 
well-blown story of king Piadyota of Ujjain arid Jlvaka the 
phy^cian of Rajogriha, a route lying through Ashto, Schore, 
BhiJ^and Bharhut is indicated. The principal routes became 
more derincd in Mughal days, and are still distinguishable in 
the names of numerous villages with the afftje jaw. Tlie road 
from Bijiapur to Ujjain crossed into Central India at Bhikan- 
gaon^ and passed through Gogaon to the historical fotd of 
Akbarpur (now Khalghftt) over the NarbadS, and so sia DepOl' 
pur and Fateh&bSd to Ujjain. Another great route led to 
Agnu passing in Central India through Ichhilwaip SehorC;^ 

Sironj, Mughal SaiaJ, ShJLhdara, Slprl, Naiwar, and Gwalior. 

In the east travelling was attended with great hardships, and 
Muhammadan armies did not often venture much south of 
Kfllinjar^ lilt old pilgrim routes seem to have lltllen into 
disuse to a great ejctent, while the fugged nature of the country 
was jrendcTcd more difficult of passage by tlie Gonds and other 
savage tribes who inhabited it 

ITiere were few metalled roads in the Agency till after the HetiJled 
Mutiny^ when the first impetus was given to their canstTuction 
by the desire to unprove the connesion between difTcrent 
points of mOitaiy importoiice. By degrees the Gctension of 
railways and improved administration havu induced the States 
to cQHDperate in exteiKling such cornmumcaiion^ but much 
still remains to be done in improving the internal cntmeidoiiBL 
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Th e mt^CiducHon of motor cars^ which ma ny chiefs are adopting^ 
may possibly assist ui this resnit. 

The most impoitarit through lin* is at present the Agta- 
Bombay roacb ortgineJEy commenced by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment about r3j4. In Central India it folEows a more westerly 
path than the old Mughal route^ though it crosses the Xar- 
bada by the same fordp now known as Khalghat. Before 
the advent of the railway this was the only important trade 
route in Malwd. Though its importance Ium diminished^ and 
will decrease sdll further on the completion of tlxy Nagda- 
Muttra Railway, it still carries a considerable traffic from the 
Narbada valley districts to the railway line at Mhow* and 
southward into Khandesh. The portions in Gwalior State aje 
kept up by the Parbar. 

Other roadsp such as those from Mhow to Ntmachp Mhow to 
Khenghltp Dhir to Sardlrpur^ and Uj-join to Agar, were made 
origiinally for military purposes, but have now become of more 
importance as feeders to the tuilways. Among the roods which 
still awry a oonsiderable amount of traific may be mentioned 
those from Elewis to Bhopal through Ashta, from Biaora to 
SehE>re and Rljgsrh, and from Indore to Stmirol+ Aliogether, 
Central India contains about 1,562 miles of n^ctalled roads, of 
which p3[ are kept up by Government and 641 by the States. 
No statistics are avaiiabk: to show the mil^e of unmeialled 
roads. 

The carts in common use are of two types—onc having 
solid and the other spoked wheels—the frame consbtirig in 
Kich case of wood and bamboo. In towiis, bullock carts and 
horse and pony carriages with springs have become common. 
In GwaJIor town replace the and s^r^amr met 

with in Indore, Mhow, aud Nitnach, Motor cars ore becoming 
common, being used by moiii chiefs and by district olfEcers in 
the Gmlior and Indore States. 

The opening of the railways has killed the traffic on rivers. 
There 1% however, still some traffic on the Narbodi ferries at 
Kholgh^ Mandleshwif, and Mahi^hwar, and on the Chambal 
at RiLjgh^ and Dbolpur, 

IT^erc are now igS Impcrml po^t ofEcea in Central India. 
In the case of Gwalior the local system is worked in connexbn 
with the ImpermI system under a special postal convention; 
a return for this State is given separately, aa no distinction is 
made between the letters carried by the Imperial and State 
systems. Besides this Smte, Indore, Bhopil, Charkhiri, 
CJhhatarpur, DatiJ, and 'OrchiiS. have their own postal arrange* 
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mental controltcd by the DarbSrs* The States of Cential 
toduif excluding Gwalior, are distributed for postal purposes 
between the three cirdes of the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces^ and R 3 )puULna. 

The following tables show the progress in Imperial postal 
business:— 


Postal Statistics foh all Statxs exceit Gwaliqr 



" iBdllfi^ SKVipfl^fn. 

i RffwtcTctl w Ln i;bc Fy^ OOcb 


Postal STATisttcs fon Gwalior State 




(ATcrmp). 


190J-4. 

Lcllets* po«ICinls, 

ncwipeixn, iind 

Not mfiUAtilA. 

344 *??® 

3,oc&,3ii ! 


PArccIi . 


**> 49 ? 


Xo6,a|6 

HBiicd , . Kj. 

6.M.S«r 



13,93,96 j 


There are thirty-eight telegraph olhcea (departmental and Tt:U- 
combined) in Centml India* irrespective of those ai railway 
stations. New lines are being mpidly extended throughout 
the Agency. 

The States of Gwalior^ Indore, and PhopjlU have stablished T^*- 
telephonic systems at their capital towns. ^ 

As regards frequency of fammes, Central India Jails into two FaiBiBe. 
teclions. Fammci haw rarely occuired m Milwft, which is 
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nolcd for the estradfrdinaiy power of retaining moisture pos* 
serssed by its soil In the eastern Agencies of Bundetkhand 
and BoBhelkhand and in the regkm round Gu^Blior, which 
belongs topographically to the same area^ famine, or at any 
rate the ptessore of scarcityt is 

The invftfiable causes of famine in Central India are a serit^ 
of indiffeTent years, succeeded by one in which the rains fail 
entirely. The grain reserves, mner very lai:ge nowadays, owing 
to better communications and increased export irad^ become 
exhausted, and the people are unable to support themselves. 
In Malwai^ mortcn-ef, when UiLe famine of 18^1900 fell 
upon it, the inhabitants were entirely unprepared for such 
a calamityt of which they had had no previous experience. 
They were unaccustomed to niigxate and refined to leave 
their villages until it was loo late, while the stream of 
immigrants from Rajpiitana, who had hitherto always found 
a place of refuge in the fertile plains of Maiwa, added to 
the distress. 

The records of famine in Central India are few, little or no 
notice having been taken of such visitations till comparatively 
recently. In 1344, in the reign of Muhammad bin Tughbk* 
that momuch, when trus'elling from DhSr to Delhi, found 
Milwa plunged in famine. In 1595 tmd again in 1630 it also 
appears that there was famine lit this region. Northern 
G^^TLlior was aitackixJ by famine in i and Bunddkhand in 
1803-4j 1SJ9--30, and again very severely in 1833, a year still 
spoken of by the people. Within more recent rimes two 
faminers have attacked Central India, that of 189(^7, which 
affected mainly the eastern section, and that of 1899-1900^ 
which attacked Malwa principally. 

In the famine of 1896-y an area of 36,000 square miles was 
effected. For the first time regular measures were inauguraied, 
relief works and poorhouses being opened. The total num¬ 
bers who came on relief works were 1,900,000, or a dmly 
average of 32o,ow persons, amounting to 7 per cent of the 
total population, while 89*000, or 4 per cenL, received 
gratuitous relief, the cost to the Stales amounting to about 
86 lakhs. The mortality was severe, especially among the 
poorer classes. 

The fambe of 1899-1900 affected the western aide of the 
Agency ; and Mfilwill, which had not sufiered from such a 
visitation within the memory of man, was very badly afflicted. 
The aim in which famine pre^'aHed on this occasion was 
47,700 square mitiis, or 60 per cent, of the total area of the 
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Agency- Over about 17,375 square miles stiirering was Sd'cie- 
Altogether, 33 million units were relieved on regular works or 
by charity^ the cost to the States being 148 lakirs, 

'rhe results of the most recent famine are only too ap^ent EJTreti of 
still in MSiwl. Throughout ihw region in ciery village large 
numbers of ruined houses ore to be seen, which are referred to 
as relics of JtJ sal, Lc- *of the year 56/ igs^ bemg 

the corresponding Sanivat year to 1S99. The elTects on 
agnculture are also naarfcedj as the sliortisge of labour due lo a 
reduced population has resulted in the abandonment of ftiach 
land, especially that at a distance from villages, and in a 
substitution of the less delicate and chca|Jer Marl/ crops for 
sowings. In particular, the cultivation of popp}% which 
requires careful and constant attention and a Large number of 
labourers; has diminished considerably^ 

During the Latest period of distress prices of food-grain often Pricei. 
rose over 100 per cent-; thus Jt?ajar sold at 10 Suers Jraiead of 
34 to 30 seers per rupee, wheat at S seers Instead of 15 seers^i 
gram at 10 seers instead of ao seera, maize at la seers instead 
of 30 to 40 seers, and at i a seers Instead of 30 to 40 seers. 

The UnancLaJ position of the States was seriously &i!ectcd+ all Finucial 

but the largest haring to borrow considerable sums, imounting 

in all to j<S lakhs. Of the mortality no reliable smllstics ^rosuhiy. 

oaist; but that it was very large in both famines k undeniable^ 

and the deaths from sickness after the actual stress of want 

had passed w^ere very numerotis. 

l”he CKtension railways has done much to enable food lo FfcieetwB- 
be brought within reach of the people when famine breaks out, 
but in pruventive measures the Stat^ are generally backward- 
Aftcr the famine ci iSgy a survey for protective works was 
made in BundcSkhand, and further schemes are being prepared, 
while the works projected in connexion with the general irri¬ 
gation survey, now in progr^ in the Agency, will also 
provide employment in future fatninea. 

Central India includes altogether 143 Native States and AdEBusb- 
estates (a.-> well as a large portion of the Tonic State in Rij- 
putana), which range in size from Gwahor, with 25,000 square 
miles, to small holdings of only a single village* 

Eleven States hold under direct treaty engogefuents w-ith the Treaty 
British Govemmenb and are krtown as Treaty States ; namely, 

Gwalior, Indore, Bhopil, Dhilr, l>t;ffis (both branches), JaorA, 

OrchhO, Datia, Samthar, and Rewnh, 

The s^fiad States, 31 in number, have direct relations with 
the British Government but not by treaty. States of this 
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class (except KhaniiSdhAna in Gwalior) are met w^th only 
in the eastern PoJiticil Charges. In the early years of the 
nir^LHecaih ceniury the Eriiish Govemmcntj during the 
settEertient of Bundelkhand and Eagbelkhand^ entered into 
engagements niLh certain of the chiefs by which^ on their 
presenting a written bond of allegiance they 

received in return deeds {sanuds} confirming them in the 
possession of their li^tates^ under certain conditions as to 
powers of admmbtmtioil. 

The reiwning tnlnor States and estates are known as Mcdi- 
ati^ed or Guamntced. Agreements between certain small 

Lidmgi. Stales and more important Dorbars claiming authority over 
them wure arranged through Bniish mediation. Such States 
are hence termed 'Mediatized/ A 'Guaranteed' holding is 
one the possession of which h gitatantced under conditions 
which vary in almost eve^ case. This form of tenure, which 
is peculiar to ^Cilwa, arose from the measures taken at the 
close of the Pludart War* MHwi was then in a state of 
anarchy^ The petty Rljput chiefs had been reduced by the 
vaHous Maritha powers, but many of them had fled to the 
bids and jungles, whence they allied forth on marauding 
expeditions. To put a stop to ihiU^ the laigur States assigned 
them shares of revenue as tJnAa or blackmail. As u 
measure of rough justice, the rights existing at the time of the 
British occupancy were recognLgod on condition of the main¬ 
tenance of order, while the relations of such chiefs os owed 
mere subordination or tribute were adjusted and guaranteed. 

Adopiion In iSda most chiefs received samiJi informing them that^ 

MKadi, failure of direct hebs, the Gcvcmment of India would 

rect^Tuze and confirm the adoption of a successor, In accor¬ 
dance with Hindu or ^fuKamm^an law and custom. 

Methodi Fuller details of the methods of administration followed in 
individual States will be found in the se^xirate articles. Most 
chiefs exercise their authority through a diafJit or minister. 
In GwaJiof, however, where there is no minister^ a committee 
called the Sadr Board, compel of the heada of dcpartmeilts 
md presided over by the Mahirajo, discusses all general 
m^res, and orders are promulgated by a chief aecrctaiy. The 
chiefs of BhopfLl and Rewah are each assisted by two ministers, 
who re»i|^ively ccmlml the revenue and judicial branches of 
tlie ^mmistniLion. In cases of gross imladminislratfcm, or oJ 
a miriority, the control of the StaBe is vested \n the Political 
officer in charge of the Ag^aicy, the direct management in 
larger StaEes being entrusted to a minister and councU working 
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tinder the guidance of the FoUtical Df!iccr+ In Statu a 
native Superintendent is placed In imniediAtc cliarge^ acting 
under the orders of the Pciilical Agent. 

The chief representative of the Supreme Govemnient is CwtroO. 
now styled the Agent to the Go^'emor-GcnetaL The following 
is a List of those who have held the charge substantively i 
Lieuienant-General Sir John hUlcoIm, in general political and 
military charge (lilS—2i); Residents at the court of Hollcai ■ 

Gerald Wdlcsky (181&-31); Mr. W. B. Martin (1832-3) j 
Mr+ John Baa (1834-40}; Licutenant-Colcmel Sif Claude 
Wade (1S40-4); Sir Robert Hamilton (1844-54), In 1S54 
Sir Robert Hamilton was appointed to the newly created post 
of Agent to the Govcmor-Gencral in Central India^ which he 
continued to hold for five years {1854-9). He was succeeded 
by Colonel Sir R, Shakespeor (i859H5i)j Colonel (afterwards 
Sir) R. Meade (1861-9); Lieutenant-General Sir H. I>aly 
(1^9-81); Sir LepeJ Grifitn (j88t-B) ; Mr. F. Henv^ 
(1888-90) ;Mn (afterwards Sir) R. CrosthwaiEe (1891-4); 

Colonel (afterwards Sir) Etavid Barr (1894-1900); Mr. C, S. 

Bayley (1900-5) ^ and Major H. Daly {1905). 

The chielships and estates of the Agency are grouped for Adraiali'^ 
administrative purposes into eight ^ Polidcal Charges: the Resi- 
dencies of Gwalior and Indore, and the Baghelkhand, Bundel- 
khandp Bbopdh Bhopiwar, IndorCt and MHwl PolitLcol 
Agencies. Each of these k under the immechate control of a 
Political oCEcer, who acts under the orders of the Agent to 
the Governor-General for Central India, the ultimate control 
lying with the Govemnient of India in the Foreign I>cpart- 
mcnt The Agent to the Governor-General* who resides at 
IndorCr is the head of the lonl administration^ and exercises 
through hk roliiical oUkcrs a general control over the whole 
Agency^ while he k at the same time the medium of communi¬ 
cation between the States and the Government of Itidk- lie 
is also Opium Agent for Milw' 3 ^ controlling the large tml^c id 
tills commodity in Centrii India. 

The head-quarters staff consists of the First Assistaot* who^ 
besides being Chief Secretariat Officer and a District Magistrate 
and Sessions Judge, also carried on the duties of Political 
Agent for the Indore Agency, which was directly under the 
control of the Agent to the Governor-General ; an Asskumlt 
who k the Ntagisnatc in charge of the Residency area at 
Jndore, District MagistTate for the Fateliibid-Naibodl scchon 

*■ Naw rfiduud ^ the Indore A,g»cf 

mboUkticU, tbo oompoouit SuEej bebg ludndcd to the MalwS Agucy. 
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of the Rljputana Jlailwuy/and Deputy Opium Agent* 

dirtn:tly responsible for the control of Opium passing the 
Govemnicnt soiles m a njitive E^ctni Assistant in 

charge of the treasury^ who U also a Dislnct Judge. A Native 
is in change of the vcmacuSar section of the office, 
and superintends ceremonials, 

jurisdictjon o^^Br specified areas, such as Itesidency ba^ars^ 
cantonments, and rail^ays^ has been ced^ by the States, 
and Cases in which British subjects of any race or European 
foreigners are concerned are tried by British courts. The 
courts authoriEcd to deal ^'ith such matters arc constituted by 
the Govemar-<]enera}dii-Councj|| who also frames the Uw to 
be followed. 

Ah Political officers in charge of Residencies and Agencies 
are, vested with the j^owers of a District Magistrate 

and Sessions Court under the Crimirm! Procedure Code^ 
and may take cpgni^ncc of cases as an origina] court witliout 
committal by a magistrate. They are also Jufstices of the 
Peace. Appeals frotin Political oScers lie to the Agent to the 
Governor-General, w^ho is, in respect of all offences trialile by 
Political offk:en, vested with the powers of a High Court and 
Court of Sessions for the territories under his contfol,^ w ith the 
proviso that origimd and appellate criminal jurisdictson in the 
case of European British subjects* resident in Native States, 
and of persons charged jointly with them^ is reserved for the 
High Courts at Bombay or Allah^b^d^ as ordered. 

The .Vfagistiraics of the two British canionments of Nlmacb 
and Nowgong arc Magbtratea of the first class and District 
Magistrates under the Code of Criminal Procedure, appeals 
from their decisions lying to the Political Agents in \lilwl 
and Bundolkhand respectively. The Cantonment ^figistmie 
of Mhow' has similar powers* but a|ip(als from his decisions 
lie to the Fim Assistant to the Agent to the GovernorG^encral 
at Imlore^ The officers commanding at Guna and Agar are 
vested with second-cla^ powers, appeals lying rejjpeetii'cly to 
the Resident at Gwalior and the First Assistant.. 

The railway magistrates eKercise subordinate juKsdfcdon* 
appeals lying; ^ a. rule, to the Political Agent through whose 
the section of the line on which the offence took place 

posses. 

Political Agents deal with civil ca.%s only in petty holdings 
or in such of the larger States as arc, owing to the mtnority 
of the chief or for other reasons* directly supervised by them. 
Appeals from the Pohiital officer he to the Agent to ihc 




GovemoT-GencRkL Appeals {mfn the Camontnent Magistrates CantM- 
sitiing as District Judges lie m the case of Mbow to the First 
Assistant to the Agent to the Covemor-Generalp and tn the 
other two easels \o the Po^itica^ officer of the charge. The 
rail way magistrates orCp as a lule^ also J udges of SmaJl Cau^e 
Courts^ and the Folittcal Agents are District Judges. 

The powers of the ditfereiiE States in crimina] case^ varyjNiaivi! 
byt generally speaking ftJ] powers of life and death arc hdd 
■ by the chiefs of Gwalior, Indore, Khopil, Rewah, OrchhS, 

Datis, and Samthai ; the smaller chtef^i except where special 
authority ts granted^ being rwiuited to subnik all heinous cases 
to the Folitical olheer. Hie States iisrialJy follow' the Indian 
Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

In civil mailers either local rules or ihe old fiafirA^af (arbi¬ 
tration) system prevail. Mutual arrangements l^ve been made 
for extradition And the serv'ioe of civil prcccsscs between the 
States and ^rirish India, and in the case of nil the larger 
States among the States themselves. 

Rules have been framed for the decision of boundary dis* 
pules beiwe^ai the Slates j liuch caseis are decided, if necessary'^ 
by a BrLiish officer specially appoinled foe the purpose. 

T he lotaE revenue collected by the States amounta rougEdy Finuc^. 
to 43^*3 lakhs. Of this, 3 ^i-i lalhs, or 54 per cent., is derived 
from land revenue and cesses, 26-3 bikln from exeiK and 
costoTiis, and 6-1 lakhs from dues on opiuiii. Th& normal 
revtmucs of individual States vary from that of Gwalior 
with 150 lakhsi^ Indore 54 lakhs, Bhopal 25 lakhs, Rewah 
29 lakhs, Dhdr S 7 lakhs, jacmi lakhs, Orcbhi 4r^ lAfch.*^, 

Ditia 4 lakhs, and RatlSm 5 lakhs, to sums of only a few 
hundred rupees. The f^mtes make certain paymcf^ts to the 
British Govern niciiL, for the up-kcep of troops and other treaty 
ohNg^tionSp amounting to about 6 lakhs a year, 

L'nder the Mughals the right of coining w'as a privilege Cnnrwjcy. 
granted by the emperoT^ as a special mark of favour, but the 
priviEege was often extorted or assumed during the reigns of 
the weak successors of Aurangzeb. At the accession of the 
British to pammoiint power in the nineieenth century sev'emi 
States in Central Indb issued their own coinage. Mints 
existed at Chhatarpurii Fann^, Siionj, Bhopilb SohJSgpur 
(Rewah), Tchrf (Orchha), Ujjain, Isiigarh (Gwalior), Srinagar 
(t^anul),^ Indore, and Maheshwar (Indore). The closing of the 
British mints to the free coinage of diver in 1S93 was followed 
by a rapid decline in ihe exchange \'alue of Native State rupeet. 

As the result of this^ all the Darbir^ except Orehbk hme 
te r 
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tc coin gold Jind sHvcl Kfany Suites, howcvcJ, still 
b^iie copp^ money. Although the British rupee b now" legal 
tender in most places, the old lo^l sili’or currencies arfi still 
met with in the coitimonest in IflUwi being the Salim 

jMAi of Rlji Sallm Singh of fartlbgarh (RajpiiianfiL)^ and in 
Bnndelkhand ihe sAHAi or ^AdAt* 

Though each Stu&e Ims its own system of land rcvimuet 
certain features are comfnon to all. In all cas^ the State 
claims sole jwoprietorship of the soil; and in many States 
no occuiiancy rights are allow.'ed to the actual cultivators* at 
least in theory, though in practice long occupation confers a 
prescript Eve claim to such rights^ and even saJe^ mortgage^ 
and subletting are allowf:d. 

All State land Is divisible into three classes. Land held 
directly by the Datb^r is called AAalsa or A&fAdr. This imy 
be rriaTtagcd through a cor^tractor^ called a /AiAaddr, (fdra^at, 
Qi moAaU, who receives a lease for tuo to five yeafs* and is 
soldy responsible for the revenue due on the holding ; or it may 
be classed as Mdw, Le* managed dircctiy by the Slate through 
its own officials, /dgir land is u^ii&lLy held on a personal 
^rvice tenure^ called la^vin/dfn in. Mar^thft Staley and dates 
from the lime when every y^iVJ'trr was bound to support his 
chieff if called upon to do so, with a quota of horse and footp 
cailed sM/a. This service obligation has betni* as a rule, 
commuted into a money payment Land is now granted on 
this tenure to high officials of the State, members c^f the chiefs 
family* and persons of position, who pay a percentage of the 
rei^enue of the holding as tribute, called or fdnAa^ 

The rules for the resumption of /dpr holdings and suceession 
on die decease of a holder yaiy in each State. Such gmnlis 
were nuide much more freely by Rajput than by Maratha 
chiefs. In some States /djj;if^drs have only a life mteresti and 
debts cannot be recovered from thdr estates after death. The 
third ctiw is known as or lands given, the name 

implies, as a free grant. These arc ordinarily of two kinds: 
dAarmMa, gianted for refigious or charitable purpe^ses; or 
fAdArdrtd, small allotments to pabcc servants and personal 
attendants of the chief, pensioned sepoys^ and othei subordi- 
nateSf From these grants no revetiitc is levied, though, in the 
case of dAarmdda^ ccrhiLn Sums have often to be dei’Otcd to 
the repair and up-keep of Eemples. 

Leases to culLivators, except in States which have been 
reguloiLy silled, are almost invariahly made for one year only* 
a /dZ/fl being issued by the Darbiir in the case of AAdha land, 
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and in the case of other tenures by the Japrd^yf contractor^ 
or other holder. 'Hie yearly /tr/fla appears to be liy no means 
unpopular; and State o^Hdals allege that the aetti^ cultii'ator 
does not benefit by a long JcasC:, as he will not savc^ and it 
simply results in his spending bfger sums at marriageSp which 
pass into the hands of the shopk^pef and banter ebsses^ 

Sj^stems of a^cssment of revenue based ou those in vogue A^kh’ 
in British India have been ildopted in all the larger StateSp and 
in some of the smaller chiefsbips which have been fldminbtcred 
by British officials during a minoHly. Elsewhere the revenue 
IS assc^^sed in kind by various methodSp of which the chief arc J 
JlrafiMf or in which the sUinding crop is appraised jiist 
before harvest, and either a produce share taken, or its cquiAii- 
Icnt in cash; or in which a share of the crop 

is taken after it bus Ijeen gathered in; Aa// or in 

w hich a fixed share of the produce per plough of land is taken,, 
a system in force in hilly tracts ; Mdwrwhere a rate h fixed 
betw'cen the individual cultivator ftnd the State for a temi 
always eicceedmg one yearp such rate not being subject to 
rwission or enhancement under any caicumstanees ^ and 
<4r/Ajrfd7, w^hich is not unlike a regular assessment based on 
the crop-bearing power of the soiL 

Revenue is cohecEed in Atirious ways, the commonest CelfectiiML 
methods being either by or fatming as mentioned above* 
or by the fipddtf or mane/tdan systcn>. The latter system h 
very common, and is applied to Mdm land as well as to other 
clnises. The bankers of the State become surety' for the 
tevenue of certain tracts, which they finance^ making advance:i 
of gmin and money to the culth'siors;, and recouping Ihem- 
seh^ from the revenue. The late succession of had years hiss 
made it didiculL to gel the bankers to undertake this response 
bihty. Collcctiorts are uiade^ as a nitc, four times a ysir: 
in the months of Bhadou (Augusl-September) and *^ghan 
(N^ovember-December) for the and in Agh (January- 

February') and Chatl (March^ApTill for the rai^J. ^\Ticn only 
two collections are madcp they take place in Aghan and Chait. 

States are fully alive to the value of the cultlv-atof, and remis^ 
tions and suspensions ore freely made in bad years* 

The actual share of the produce taken varies o&nsldcrablyj Inodence- 
ranging from two-thirds to on<>eighth, after deducting the 
amount required to supply seed for the following harv'esL The 
cultivator's shiirc also includes the perquiaitei of the headmari, 
and of village aniens and scmuits. The share taken by the 
State is worth from Rs. 6 to Rs. 40 per acre in the bc±t 
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irrigated \md on the plateau, while in ' dry^ land the ^aire 
varies froin a few annas to Rs. lowbnds 

produce even soialler yields. The actual Incidenca in selected 
States 13 shown below ^— 
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Resides the income from opium raised by Native States, 
which 3^ics from State to Sxate^ duty is levied on opium 
posting into or through Uritisb territory. Abul Fad mentians 
that the use of the drug was universal in Mai ws in the sixteenth 
centuryp being given even to young children^ ^Fhe local con^ 
sumption is still considerable! the drug being cither eaten or 
dfunki or, less frequently^ used for smoking. 'I'heTC is & large 
export trade to China, which has been in existence since the 
sixteenth ceiituryp if not earlier, and was long fxmtrolled by 
the Portuguese. When attention was first called to thi^ the 
British Government assumed the sole right of purchasing what 
opium they wished from Native State^^; and in i3a6 an 
agrectnent was made with the chief .^falwa Siates^Indore! 
Dewlis^ Jaorfii Ratbm^ and others—by which they undertook to 
Hmit the area under popp>\ to stop smugglings and to sell 
their produE^e to GoveiTiment at a certain rat& By the 
unsuitabihiy of this agreement had become so evident that 
k was abandoned. The system had raised up a swami of spies 
and opium^lsers; whose hands were in every tnaris house and 
in every man^s cart^ till at length opium-rairiers armed them¬ 
selves to oppose opium-sdiets, and a sort of dvil war aitu^e 
which was likely to become mon: cxtcndecL At the same 
time the cultivation was in no way curtailed, w^hHe smuggling 
Increasedr and tlie internal trade of the States was disorganized. 
It was then determined that Government control should com- 
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nicrtce only when the dtug was exported^ a duty \mng levied 
at certalfi Donvenicnt places. To effect this, Gcn'emment 
d^p6ts have been erected at Indore, RalHm, Jaor^ UjjainT 
Bhopal, Mandator, and DbOr in Central India, and at Chlior 
and Earan in Rajputina. They are under ihe general control 
oC ibe x^gonc to the fioTemor-GerLeral in Central India, who 
is tlie Opiutn Agent in MAlwS, and of an Assislant to the 
Agent to the GovEmoT-Geneial, who is the Deputy-Agent^ the 
weighments at Indore being superYised by the Dej)uty-Agcni, 
and ai other stations by Assistant OpIuiTk Agents, Two classes 
of duty are levied: an Impeml duly on opium exported to 
China of Rs, 600 on every chest of 140 Ib^ weight; nnd a 
Provincial duty of Rs, ^oo on every chest exported for 
consumption to places in India, prindpally Hyderihid State> 
and some Native States in the Bombay Presickney. 

The number of chests passing through all the depdu under Suihtic^ 
t he Opium Agent in Molw-il duri ng the last tw enty years averaged 
tJj5oo [ler annum, yicldtr^ a duty of 159 takhs- In 1904-5+ 

19^9^7 chests were passed, yielding a duty of 1 i$-i lakhs- 
Tbc eKport trade to Chinn is apjmently declining. The 
number of chests has decreased from 4^135^ 1S60-1 to 

36,964 in 1S80-1* z5,S?i in i9oc^ii and 19,33j in 1904-5^ 

The price of opSum has risen consIderEblyH In fSm the 
average price was Rs, 39 per (10 th'-.)p in 1 3 17 33 i' 

1850 Rs, 44+ in i 3 sy Rs, 56, in 1^64 Rs. 63, and in 
1904-5 Rsu 73^ 

No saitt except the small quantity turned out in Gwalior and Sttt- 
DatiA, is now^ manufactured in Central India, and the States 
receive from the British Govemmeni various stuns in com- 
pensation for the surrender of the dues formerly levied on 
that articlCt os detailed in the accounts of individual States- 
The total receipts amount to about 3*4 laths per annum. 

The only other important excisable commodity is Muntry 
liquoTp dialihed from the flower of maAt^d {Bassia hB/oHu). 

Excise administration varies considetahly in diflcrenl States, 
but is in all cases dehirctive. The right to the manufacture 
and vend of country liquor is usually sold by auction lo one 
Or more contractors, who ore then left entiToly to their ow^n 
devices^ or are subjected only to very lax supervision. The 
number of liquor shops {e'^cluding the States of Gwalior, 

Indore, and Bhop&k for which figures ore not awlabk) wor^ 
out to one for everj^ 8-3 square miles and 951 persona^ risir^' in 
a few individual caaes to a muximuin of one for every' s^iuore 
miles and 400 perform The right to sell foreign liquor, is 
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usually included in tho contracl for country liquor^ while (he 
right to reuiil the hetnp 4 nigs— Mttffg-, and is, 

m aJiuost aJl case^ sold along writh the contract for liquor or 
opium. 

fypiitn. 'rhe opium traJfICT being a ccmsidcmblc source of income^ is 
more carefully controlled- In most States this drug is subjected 
to heavy taxation by rncom of custom^ transit, msd export 
dues, and numerous miscelkneous dudes. Ihese amount 
on an average to Rs- 30 on every chest (140 Ib,)^ rising to a 
maximum of Hs, 50 in the case of Indore. 

self-government is not yet common, but the Suites 

i^arucip ^ Oft-atior and Indore are introducing the system into all 
towns of any size; Bhopal, Ratlam^ and a few other Luge 
towns have either Tegular municipalities or town committees. 

f^tiblic workii in Centra! Indi^ excluding railways, belonging 
10 the Britkih Government ant in charge of a Superintending 
Eogineerp who is also Secrebary’ to the Agent to the Governor- 
General In the Public Wnrks department. He is assisted by 
an Examiner of Accounts and two Esccolive Engineer^ in 
charge of the Indore and NSgod divisions, with head-quarters 
at Indore and Now^ong. Imperial roads and buildings in 
the Gwttlbr and Bhopal Suites, ho^overp are maintained by 
the Darbarsp while others make cqntribution'j towards their 
up-kccp. Each of the larger States employs a European 
engineer, and great activity is being displayed in the Indore 
State, especially in the construction of metalled roads. The 
nm&t important works carried om duripg the last twenty years 
are: the Victoria College and JayAji lUo Hospital at Gwalior 
and the pakecs at Ujjatn and SEprl, the King Edward Hail and 
Holkar Co|l^ at Indore^ and the Water-works, Lady Lans^ 
downe Hospital for Ubmen, and new Central jai] at Ehcpill. 

Anny, The Agcnt to tlse Govemor-Geneml formerly controlled 
ihi^ lexal corps: the Central India Hocse^ the Bhoplt Bat- 
bdion, and the Mdlwfl Dhli Corpse but in 1^97 these were 
placed Under the Commander-in'ChEef* and in 190J, except the 
Malwi Bhd Corps (see SxauxafUii), were dc-localized and 
Wught on to the regular rosier of the Indian army. 

Central India is included in the Mhow division of the 
W^tcrti Command; and in 1903 was ganisoned hy 
British and 4 »as^ native troops^ in the cantonments of Mnow 
NImach, and Nowoorrci^ and the stations of AnAR, Guv 4 
Sb-rtoa^:. and Sardaupur, detachments from these pbeas 
^rrushipg guards at the civil stations of Indohf, Sehore, and 
Gwalior B-esxDEXcv. 
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l^eskles these tegubr forces, there arc scveial lepinents of 
Imperial Service troops. Gwalior maintains 3 regiinetiU 
cuvaliy, J of infantr)', and a transport corps ; Indore, a transport 
corps, with an escort of ico cavatry; Bhopfll, one regiment of 
cavalry. These corps arc commanded by State officers and 
supervised by British inspecting officers. ' 

The other troops inaintained by the States arc numerous but sine 
as a rule little disciplined and armed with otjsoleEC weapons. tiBopt. 
Some details of their Strength and constitoliciij will be found 
in the articles on the various States, 

'the volunteers in the Agency chiefly belong to the Bom hay, V^Inn- 
Baroda, and Central India Kailway Volunteer RiPes, and to 
the Great Indian Keninsula Railway Volunteer Corps; in 1903 
thuy nujKbefed men. 

Tin recently the police in areas administered by the British 
Government chiefly consisted of bodies of men enlisted locally ^ 
and paid from local funds. Along the Agra-Bombay road 
south of Mhow, die petty BhiUla chiefs and their followers 
were responsible for watch and ward in return for certain allow¬ 
ances. In April. 1S99, the ptesem Central India Agency 
[lolicc force was raised. It consists of 483 men of alt grades, 
who police the cantonments and stations of the Agency, and is 
in charge of an Inspector-General, who is also Assistant to the 
Agent to the Governor-General in the criminal branch. Rail¬ 
way police form a separate body, as muoL 

The States of Gwalior, Ihdore, and Bhopll have now rpgm SmnL 
larly constituted police, and most States are refotming this 
branch of the ftdniinistraliorL The systems, however, iTUy 
considerably. The village wetlchman is ordinarily a village 
servant, and often regular police are not employed, the inegiilar 
State troops performing police duties. 

Tlie common criminal tribes met with in Central India are Criro^ 
Badliaks Or Bagris, wIhj come mainly from MHwa. Closely 
connected, if not identical with these, sire the Moghius. To 
the depredatioitf of this clan, settlements haiss Itecn 
made in many States, at which land and plough osen have 
been allotted for their use. The Mogbias are registered, and 
a careful wwteh is kept over their movements, regular rul« 
having been drawn up for their control. 'I'he principal Moghia 
seitkinents are at Mirkibad in Gwalior; Bani and Bodhanpur 
in K 5 ]gajh; Mughalkherl, Kurarwar, and Halkhen in Kaf- 
singhgorh; Dhamonain Kaehh i-Baroda; K ultras in Miisudjiii- 
garh; Chamiri, Bhawanfiaoii, and Bkhpuri in Khtkhipun 
About 7,800 membera of criminal tribes have thus been settled 
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in the States of Gwulior, Indore, Bhopdr, Rajgarh, Natsingb- 
gaih, Khifchipnr, /aora, Rallani, and oihai^. Sanaurias are 
a.ho found, maiiiiy in 1’he Blijimpta or professional 

ratlwajf thief has appeared since the extension of railway lines 
in the Agency, A ICimjar scttlcnictit has lately been started at 
Nowgong, Vir Goplls and KilniDshis arc only occasionally 
mei with. 


J'^ger 

inipr«^ 

HCdkft, 


fli^ciitj. 


Jiik 


The sysjlematic registration of rLngcr-pn'nts ha,s bfjen intro- 
dncefl in, most States, A central bureau tvajs bten estublishcd 
at the Agency head-quarters, lu^d the Darbars co-opemiG in the 
collcclfon of impre.SiS^Eima. 

Early in the ameteenth century attentbEl was calli;^ by 
Colonel SlecnMJi to the widespread prevAlcnce of gang robbery 
with violence, espedallj- in Native Slates, In 1830 Urd 
^Villiam Bentinck insiituted a systematic canqsiign against 
sucIi ennu^ Colonel Sleemaii being in i3js appointed General 
Sti|^nntendenE of the Thflgi and Dakaid department Owing 
to bis energetic measures, (murder by strangulation) waij 
practically sti«,p«d out by tS+o. In 1864 the department 
was rccomtituied for dealing with oigojiizcd and inter^tatal 
mnies in Native Stuca, the Political Agents being made 
Superintendents for their charges, and an Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent being stationed at Indore. In ifiyg control was vested 
m a General Superintendent at Simla, but since 1304 super¬ 
vision his been ewreised directly by the local administration. 
An inspector and a certain number of subordinates are 
stationed at Sehore^ Nowgong, Gwalior, Nimach, and Sar- 
dilrpur, who act under the orders of the Political ofiicers. 

iJacoity vanes with the nature of the season. The highest 
figures are those for the famine yeir of r|yoo, when Lu 
a.ies were reported, and for 1899, w‘hen were recorded ; 
m 1897, also a year of great distress, 479 took place. The 
total number reported Utw«n iftB, and 1903 was con- 
ce^mg property valiiLxi at 38 hkhs, while 581 persons were 
kilk-d and 3.789 woundinl. Of dacoits committing robberi- 
9,794 were arrested and 1,689 convicted. 

There are a Government Certtral jail at Indore, a District 
jail at Nqwgong jn charge of the local Medfrad Officer, and 
a sn^ll ^ SehtM. Rugs, carpets, and dafis are mode at 
he Cenir^ jaiJ. The jail arrangements in Central India have 
^ revolutionized within the kst twenty years, and all Smta 
f any s^now possess properly constructed jails, which are 
admmisiertd^ more or less r«i the lines obtaining in British 
India, though disciplme is much less stringent. E«ra mural 
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labour \s the rultf laige numbers of prisoners being employed 
in gjardcfts and Oh other duiiet. In the jails at Gwalior and 
tlhop^ industries arc carried on^ the nmituracture of tiles 
bdng a speciality in the latter jail. 

Although here and there, as at Sehorr as early as 1839^ EdnMtba. 
individual effi>rt had succeeded in inducing the native chiefs to 
assist in the establishntent and supfKirt of a school^ Central 
India contained only tw'o schools worthy of the name in iS6fi.; 
and it w-as reported, as late as 1that in matters of general 
educatlori the darkness was Ciffimcrian. Education in a Native 
Stale may generally be said to vary with the excellence of the 
admtnistration, and with the acceptance or ctherwi^ of modem 
ideas by its ruEcn Thus in Gwalior (1905-5)1 besides, two 
colleges, there are more than 500 schools supponed by the 
State, while in Rewah, the largest State in the caat^ there arc 
only about 40 schools of all classes. Ahciut i^ooq Lnstitutions 
exist in Central Jtidiap of which 4 are colleges teaching up to 
the University B.A* standard, and 19 are high schools 
teaching up to the entrance standard. Missions are active MudDa^ 
supporters of both male and female education. The Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission mainiatns numeitius schools for boys 
and girls, besides a Urge college at Indore. 

In 1873 a college for the education of the sons of chiefs in 
the eastern part of the Agency wras opened at Nowgong^ In 
1S93, however, it w^as abolished, owing to the small attendance. 

In 1876 a special class was opened in the Indore Residency 
School for the sons of native chiefs on the western ^dc of 
Central India. Ten years later the Daly College was opened, at 
W'hich several of the ptesent ruling chiefs have been i^ncatcd^ 

In 1905 the flatus of the college w'os reduced, the idea being 
that important chiefs and mnfJn should go to the Mayo 
College at Ajmer^ while only the petty chiefs and ThMcurs 
w'ould be educated at Indoie. Steps are now being taken to 
re-establish the Daly College on the same footing as the Mayo 
College. 

0 ( female education there is little to be said. The princii^il 
efforts in this direction have been made by the Maltaritja Qf 
Gwalior, while several smaller States have also started schools 
w^fth some success. 

Tht people in the west of the Agency are more educated C^«ah 
tlian those in the cost, which is due not only to the generally 
more advanced state of U'te former, but ako to the greater 
number of towns there. Omitting Christians and ^ others^ 

(chledy F^rsls), the Jains are the best educated community, 
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I^Tdr cent, being lilcmte, while Muhaminndan^ come next 
with 8 per cent,, Iblbwcd by Hindus with 3 per cent. In 
knowledge of English Muhammadans come firet, with 4 in 
eveiy rtooo. Only three feriialcs in evety thousand oje literate 
in CeniTol India^ The States of Gwalior and Indore have 
A regular educational department under a Kutopeant but 
elsewhere there is no such organi^tfon^ 

There are also special schools in these two States and in 
Bhoi^ali Gwalior supports schools for the sons and daughters 
of Sardara, as well as ruilitary and technical schools; in Indore 
engineering and medical clos^ arc held j and a Sardes' 
college under a European principal has been opened at 
Bhopdl* At MhoWp Indorct Kimach there are con^^nl 
and railway schools for Europeojis and Eurasians. 

About 300 newspapers, none of which, however, has more 
than a small local circulatjont were published in Central India 
in 1901. Of these 136 were in Hindtp There w'tre oUo 
73 books publbhedn 

Medical institutions in the Central India Agency practically 
commenced with the foundation of the Indore Residency 
Chontablc Hospital in "^This institution was opened at 

the suggestion of Dr. Impey, ihen Residency Surgeon, and was 
buil^ from funds given by MahiTijl Tukoji Rao Holkar IL 
A mcdicai school in connexion with this hospital was started 
in 1S78, In 1850 branch dispensaries were started at UjIatUt 
Ratl^m, Dhar, Dewls^ Satiiina* Shijapur^ and IndofU city. 
All States of any ske now have properly const r'tuted hospitals 
with bta^h dispensaHes, while many smalldr States ha>^ 
dispensaHcSi The number of hospitals and dispensaries bos 
zisen from 6 j in iS8i to 74 in tS^i, 107 in Eind iWS in 

1904. 

I be chief hospitals are the Charitable Hospital ifi the 
Keftiduncy area at Indore, the Jayiji Kao Memorial Hospital 
at Gwalior, the Tukoji Kao Ho^itol at Indore, the Prince of 
lV''ales''s Hospital and the Lady Lansdowne Hospital for Women 
in BhopH dty, the I-epcr Asylum near Sehore^ and the hosplioj 
at Kewah. 

Vaccination is now corned on regularly in all States. The 
esierit lo which it is practised varies in different States, but 
though here and there prejudices against it exist* on the whole 
its beneficLal effects are recognized. The total number of 
cases was 131,844 in iS&r, 141,937 in ,901, and 
169*055 in 1^04, representing a proportion of ig per i,ooo of 
populatioiu 
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Quinine vas ma<k availabk for sale at all post olHces in Sale of 
the Kajputsina Circle in In 1891,3,855 gratrts were 

sold; in igoo-i| 53^403* and in 1903, 21,319. 

The Gwalfor and Central India Surrey^ commendr^g wofk 
in 1861, completed 19,729 square mites of survey on the one- 
inch scoic by 18 J4, The sphere of opcfations lay north of the 
24® paratlet, bounded on the west by the Hjjput^na Agency, 
and on the east by the Districts of J^laun, Jhairi^i, and Saugor, 
and comprised DatUl, and parts of Cl^'alior, Indoret Jaorflj 
Khikhipur, SiaigarK and Took StateSn I m 861 a party was 
organized for the survey of Rewah and HundelkhancL After 
ihc completion of 18,45 6 ^“are miles on the i-inch scale* 
it was transferred in 1871 to BhopAl and and look up 

the survey of the country lying south of 34® N. and north of 
21® 30^ Ep and the Nailmda river- By i88j an area of 
23^561 square miles had been surveyed on the r-inch scak% 
comprising the States of Bhopllj Narsinghgarh* Dewils, J^or^r 
Ratllm, with portions of Gwalior, Indore* Jh 5 bua+ Khilchipur* 
and Rijgarh. Between ihe years 1B71 and 187s the Kh[lndesh 
and Bombay Native States jmrty completed square miles 
of survey on the same scale of that portion of the Agency lying 
south of 22° 30^^ bounded on the east by Nimar District and 
on the south and west by Khandesh and the Rewl Kantha 
Agency, embracing Barw'anl and Jobai, with portions of Dh^r* 
Indore, Gwalior, Dcwls, and Ah Raipur. During rSjo-i the 
Hsjputiifta party surveyed an area of toi square milc^ 

ttf the small portion of Gwalior and Indore lying north of the 
parallel of 25"^ and east of the Beluch river, a tdbuiar)^ of the 
BaTiHl5. !fi 1884-5 Gujarat party surveyed on the 2 inch 
scale 337 -■squate miles in Jhilbua, AU Rajpur, and Jobat, lying 
to the we:$t of 74" 30^ E. and between the pinillds of latiEtide 
22° 30^ and 23* 15'^ During the years 1855^7 and in r86o-s, 

4,850 square miles of aun'cy Ort the idnch scale was executed by 
a Tcvcnut survey party iti the western portkm of Bundelkliandi 
comprising the Slates of Orchha, Charkh^rT, and Samthar^ 
and a numlicr of smaller Skater falling in Hamirpur Dtslrich 
A further area of I,6d8 square miles* consisting of the Induikhk 
and Daboh of Jfllaun District, and Rarehra and 

Fachor in Jbinsi, ceded to SindhU after the Mutiny in 
recrjgnition of his services to Goremment, were surveyed on 
the 4 inch scale by a revenue Eur^'ey party during 1852*5, 
1856-7, and rS59-io. Brides these portions, many of the 
larger States have bad inierral surveys made for revenue 
* By UtQL-Cd. FkniinEp LA.* ^arrty of 
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purposes. Most small St^(es, howevcfi have no accutale idea 
of the extent of their territories^ a suivey of the !and actually 
uivdcr culiivaticm being all that is attempted, no measurements 
being made even of forest land, 

nibVia- Grant DillF: ^ AfttArtt//aSf 3 vols. (iSs6)* — 

Thorn : Affm&ir if/ H^ar m /rifm iSoj /ff i&36 
(iSr &). — Hr T. Prinsijp: I/ifiitry iff ihe Trans&fti&ns in India 
di^ring ikt Adminhtmthn qf Afar^uis^ if /Ia$finj^j 2 vols. 
(f 82 5^— J » Malcolm : jf/ifJWivV if Cffrira/ India^ 1 wk. {J Ba 3). 
^O/kial A*arrafm if fAm £v^nfs &//Af Mniiajf qf TS5J-g.— 
Admfmfrmfiifrt Att^ifr^s (from 1866).—T, H, Thornton : 
HifAardMfad^ and fks Ftudahry Stal^ ff C^ntrai India (18g8), 
■— H. Daly : Ufs f Sir Hinry Daiy {i Q05). — W, Lee-Wamer: 
The Pr&te^Ud Prtncis (f India (1894).—Stale Gasetkirt (under 
issue ), — Ar Cunningham : AF^Aaea/ajft&l Survey vols. 

iu vii, fx, X, and xxL — Prfier/s for Central Indla^ 
l8Sf| iSpt| and 
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TABLE III 

PRiNCiPAt Sources of OROJh'ARV Revenue in Central India 
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STATrsTics or Medical Institutions in Central India 
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TRIBES, RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, ETC 


Bhil Tribes^ Thc^—The name Bhilla seems to oeoir for aiw! 
the first lime about A. a 600. It is supposed to be derived 
from the Dravidian word for a bow, which is the characteristic 
weapon of the tribe known as Bhrl. The Bhlls seem to be the 
* Pygmies ' of Ctesias (400 B-C,), and the Fifulmdai and 
of Ptolemy {a. d. 150)^ , but the name by which they are at 
present known eannot be traced far back in Sanskrit Litemtiue. 

The Pulinda tribe is mentioned in the Aitareya EiUhmajia and 
in the edicts of Asoko^ but its fdentificalion with the Bhik rests 
on much later authorities. The BhTls are often mentioned as 
foes or allies in the histary of Anhilv^da, and they preceded 
the KEusalm^ns, both at AhmadUbad and Ch^pSner. To 
this day it is necessary to the recognidoii of certain Rajput 
cihiefs that they should be marked on the brow with a BhlFs 
bloody In unsettled times the Ebik were bold and crafty 
robbers, and the MardthAs treated ihem with great harshness. 

The first step to their reclarmtion was the formation of the 
Bhil agencies in the Khandesh District of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency in r®J5. 

The home of the Bhils is the hilly country between Abu and CkAgn- 
i\sirgarK, from which they have spread westward arid south* 
ward into the plains of €ujaitlt and die northern Deccan, and iIoh. 
lately^ under pressure of fambe, even to Sind. The Bbils 
have been settled in this port of Itidk. from lime immemoriaL 
They are found in considerable numbers only in tbe Bombay 
Presidency, RJtjpuLlna, and Central India. At the Census of 
190T the Bhils nmubered 1^x98,343^ distributed as follows;-^ 


IkMalmy , » ^ ^ 

R&jpQtlna .. 

Ccntnl lorilM ^ + 4, + ■ ^ 306^934 

Klicwli«fe 8 i;p3St 


Some of the Bhil dans have advanced a ciaim to be cm- Ceatml 
sidered as RAjputs, but it is only within the kjrt eighty y<m 
that the settlement and opening up of the country has tended 
strongly to merge them in the general Hindu population. It 
is not easy to describe a tribe that mdudes e^'ery stage of 
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cmlizati<in, from the wild huriter of the hills tcp the orderly 
and hard-working pca^nt of the lowlands. A further difficulty 
arises from the fad that the name Bbll is oiflen given la Italf- 
wildtribes^ such as the Chodhras, DhfInkSs, Dhodias, K^ihodUsp 
Konknds, and Vitrlisp who do not seem to be true Bhtls, The 
typical Bhfl is smalh dark, broad-nosed, and ugly, but well 
built and active* llie men wear a doth round their long hair, 
juiolhcr round Lheir waist, and a third a$ a wrap^ and carry a bow 
and arrows or an ajte* The women dress like low-dass Hindus^ 
but plait thdr hair in three tails, and wear large numbera of 
bras.s or tin rings on their arms and legs* They live in huts of 
wTitde-and-dauh surrounded by a barn boo fence, each standing 
by itself on high ground- E*eh setilemont has a hereditary 
headman who is under the chief of the district, 

to whom all owe mtlitaiy^ service. When necessity ames, tlicy 
ore gathered by a peculiar shrill cry known ScaElefcd 

over all these local divisions ate more than 40 Mis or exoga- 
mous clans, each of which has a totem tree or animal The 
true Bhila do not appear to have any endogamous sub-tribeSj 
though such seem to have arisen in Rhitmiesh owing to differ¬ 
ence of dialect, the adoption of Hindu customs in the matter 
of foodt or conversion to IsliLmi Whether the Bhils ever 
possessed any language of their own is unknown* At present 
they all speak a mixed dudect of Gujarati and RsjasthdnJ, with 
some borrowing from Marlthl, and a slight admixture of Mundlt " 
words. 

SombAy. The Bhils are hunters and woodmen, but most now 
grow a little rice or maize to eke out their diet of game, rocK, 
and fruits, and keep goals and fowds for feasts and sacrifices. 
In times of difficulty, they will eat heefj but not the horse, rat, 
snake, or monkey. They me tnithru] and hon^ but thriftless, 
excitahle^ and given to drink They pay no respect to Brahmans 
or lo the Hindu gods, except Devt^ nor do they build temples* 
They fcvcretioe and swear by the moon (EfbbLj), but chiefly 
worship Vaghdeo the 'Tiger-god^ and gbckids, for which cverj' 
settlement has its dtpasfMn or god-yard with wooden benches 
fnr Ibe ghosts to perch on. Here they offer goats and cocks 
with much feasting and drinking, and dedicate earthen hor^ 
and tigers in (uirdment of a vow. They have mediums called 
cf their own caste, whose business it is to find the spirit 
or the witch that has caused any caLamity. Witchea are 
detected by swinging the suspected woman from a ttec or by 
throwing her into a stream* Each group of irilbges lias 3 
dAtjfl or bard, who supplies music at weddings and funerals^ 
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and keeps the gctic:ih)gie 5 nf the leading Bhlls. Each village 
also has a whose chief duty is to officiate at a funeral feast 

(jtcuVfl), T hey celebrate the Holt at the spring equinox with ^ 
feasting and drinking, at which every man of the village tnusi 
be pteiieni. Ai this festival fire-walking as practised in fulfih 
ment of vows, and a sort of mock fight takes place between 
men and womtnu The Dasahra or autumn equinox and the 
Divali arc kept with dance, semg, and feasting. In the month 
of SbrJlvar a stone representing the small pox goddess is wor¬ 
shipped* and the first of thu young grass is cut, with feasting in 
ihu god-yard The harvest (Octolier-November) is marked 
by A feast in honour of BSbildeo^ the * Father-god,' who has 
a sptsda scat at I>eogarh B^ya in the Kew^ KilrLiJm Ageneyv 
where the Badvas resort for a month in every twi^elfth year. 
Occasional sacnBces known as rVf or JfM/ar arc offered to stay 
an epidemic. Another method is to pass on a scapegoat and 
a toy-cart* into which the disease has been charmed* from 
villa^ to village. The women steal and kill a buffalo from the 
next village os a charm for rain. The chief domestic rites take 
place at marriage and deaths Nfarriage is commonly l>utwecn 
adults, and may be arrEmgi:^ cither by them or by their p:irents^ 
There is a sort of Gretna Green at Posina in Mahl K^ntha. 
Betrothal is sealed with draughts of liquor. A bride price is 
usual, but may be paid off by persoiml service for a tenu of 
ycrars, during which husband and wife ore allowed to live 
together. S^ual licence befoTE marriage connived at, and 
the marriage tie is loose; not only is divorce or second 
marriiigc easy for the husband, but a wife may live with any 
other man who Is willing to keep her and to repay to her 
husband bis mariiage expenses Widow marriage is commofi+ 
especially with the husband’s younger brother. The dead ore 
dispoi^d of either by bumi ng or by burial. The former method 
Is the commoner, but the biter seems the more primitive, and 
Ls always employed in the case of yout^ children or those who 
have died of small-posL Qiokcd food is placed on the bier 
and left half-way to the burning or burial ground. In case of 
burial the head is bid to the south and food put in the mouth* 
The grave of a chief is opened after two months and the face 
of the dead man pamted with red lead, after which the grave 
is again closed. A itone carved with a human hgure rni liorse- 
back set up in the god yord to the memory of any leading 
BhlL A deathdinner takes place os soon after the 

death as the family can afford it, the guests sometimes number¬ 
ing two or three thousand. Throughout the f^ist the rauiii 
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sings songs, and offerings are made lo a sn^U bra^jsn horse 
which is held on a saiver by the chief moumcTp and b the 
vehicle for the ghost of the dead man. The Bhils believe 
firmly in omens^ witchoiif^ and the evil eye* to mhkb kstthey 
trace most cases of sickness. 

In Centra]: India there are more than loo exogamens divisions 
of the Bhl3& They may in theory nmrry freely outside the 
expgamons scelion, but in practice the M.lnpur and S^tpurA 
Bhila rarely intermany- Tattooing is commonp but the sept 
totem may not be representetL The hereditary headman is 
known os the iar7Jt\ WTien performing the death ceremony, 
he wears made of coarse thread. This is the only 

occasion on which the SACred thread is worm The Bhils hero 
seldom cal beef. 

RajpuOna, In RajpulAna the Bhtb differ little from the main body of 
the tribe found within the limits of the Bombay Presidency. 
They arc most numerous in the south and south-west, but are 
found everywhere except in the eastern States* In they 
numbero] 33^,786, of whom 6<5 per cent, wera in Mcwlrand 
BAnsw.1m* The practice of marking the brow of a new K^j|>ul 
chief alluded to above, was formerly followed in MewAfi 
Dungarpur, and BinswAra, but fell into desuetude In the 
fifteenth century. The reclamation of the iUtjpufc*[nfl Bhils 
was contcmpoianeous with the formation of the KbSSndesh 
Bhn ^encies, and wms followed sixteen years later by die 
establishment of the MewAr Bhll Cotps^ which was one of the 
few native regiments tn RajputAna that stood by dieir British 
officers during the Mutiny. Service in the Mewir Bhi! Corpts 
is now so pope Ear that the supply of recruits largely exceeds 
the demand. 1’hc Mewflr Bhils consider themselves superior 
to the Central Indian BhlTs^ and will neither eit nor intermarry 
with them. With the Gujlrat Bhlls,^ on the other lumdt inter- 
maniiage is permitted. 

The Bhiialo^ or mixed Bhll and RAjput tribes^ numbered 
* 144:4 a A in i f being found for the most part within the 

limits of Central Indian in the States of the Bhapawar .Agen^^ 
The higher classes of Bbilalas differ in no essential points from 
Hindus of the lower orders, on whorut howe^^er^ they profess 
to look down. They have ndther the simplkity nor the truth¬ 
fulness of the pure BhtL They are the local aristocmey^ of the 
Vindhyus, and the sE^caJIed EhumiA landowners En BhopAwaf 
are all of this ckss, the R.^|l of OnkAr MindhAta in the 
Central Provinces being n^rded as their leading representa¬ 
tive. In Central India the Bhilalas consist of two main groups^ 
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the Bfldi and ChKoti, which do iiot intermarry, but are divided 
into numerous exogcmious scpU^ They eat flesh, except beef* 
but their usual W is millet bread and jtJiagle produce, with 
riibri or Indian com boiled in butler-milk. Like ihc 
they are firm beltevers in omens and witchcrafi+ Their most 
sacred oath is by Rew3 the tutelary goddess of the 

Narbada nver. 

Vlndhya Hills of Ptolemy).—A range of hdls 

sepamting the Gangetic basin from the iJeccan, and forming 
a well-marked chain across the centre of India. The name 
was formerly used in an indefinite manner la include the 
Satpur^i Hilkp south of the NarbadS, but is now restricted to the 
ranges north of that river. The Vindhj'as do not form a range 
of hills in the proper geological sense of the term, that is, 
possessing a deTimle aais of elenition or lying along an anti¬ 
clinal or sjTielinal ridge* The range to the north of the 
Narbada, and its eastern continuatioTi the Kaimur to the north 
of the Son vtdky, ore mutely the southern scarps of the plateau 
comprising the connir)" known as Mltw^H and Bundelkhimd+ 
llflc features of the Vindhyos are due to sub-aerial denudatioiit 
and Ibe hills constiluic a dividing line left undenud^ lietwcen 
different drainage area& From a geographical point of view^ 
the Vindhyan nmge may be regardcil as extending from Jobai 
<22^ 27' N. and 74“ 35' EL) m Gujartit on the west to Sasaram 
(14® 57' N. and 84^ 2^ E.) in the south-western comer of Bihar 
on the eostT with a total length of nearly 7®* mile^ ^rough- 
out the whole length as thus defined the range constitutes the 
southern escarpmettl of a plateau. The Eaj mahal hills, extend¬ 
ing from Sasarttm to Rljmfllml and forming the northern 
escarpment of the Hazlril^h highlands, candul be cotrecily 
considered as a port of the Vindhyas. 

The range conimencing in Gupr^t crosses the Cent ral India , 

Agency from Jh^lbun State in the west, and defines the southern 
boundary^ of the Saugor and l^moh Districts of the Central 
Provinces* From here the Kaimur branch of the range runs 
through Baghelkhandor Rewfth and the United IVovinces into 
Bihlr. llie Kaimur Hills rise like a wall to the nortli of tile 
Sou v-allcy, and north of them a succession of short pamJfel 
ridges and deep ravirtea extends for about 50 miles, Al 
Amarkonuik the Vindhyas touch the S^tpura Hills at the source 
of the Narbadl. U'cslward from Jubbul|»re i Jistriel they 
form the northern boundary of the valley of that riv'er, Theif 
appearance here ii very distinctive, presenting an olmojit untn- 
tcmjpled series of headlands with projecting promootories and 
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mcding hays like a weather-b&itcn ixiftiit-line. In places the 
Narbada washes the base of the rocks for miEcs, liilitle else- 
vhere they recede and are seen from the river only as a farHsff 
Outline with the plains of Ehopdl or Indore spread oui Ijelow 
^em. The rocks arc sandstone of a pinkish colour and lie 
in horizontal slabs^ which commonly testify to iheir ori^iii 
by CEiriaus ripple marks plainly fQfmed by the lapping of water 
on £L sandy shoret To the north of this escarpment lies the 
Bundelkhond or M^wil plateau, with a length of about 250 
miles and a width at its broadest part of about 225; niiles+ 
1 he plateau is undulating and is traversed by small ranges of 
hills, ajl of which are considered to belong to the Vindhyan 
s)'steni. 

The most northerly of these ininor nuiges^ called the Bindhi^ 
chal* cuts across the Jhinsj, Mnd^ AlLiJilbid, and ilirid- 
pur Dfstricts of the United Provinces, nowhere rising above 
2fOoo feet- llie range presents the ap[iiearance of a scries of 
plateaux, each sloping gently upward from south to north, and 
ending abruptly in the steep scarp which is chamdteristic of 
these hilbw Many ondying isolated hills arc found in these 
Districts standing out on the plauis beyond the Cmhest ficor^ 
One small hilip called PabhosO^ stands on the left bmsk of the 
J^im, the only rock found in the Doah, *rhe Bhanrer or Paimi 
hills form the soutb^tem face of the Vindhj-ttn escarpment, 
and bound the south of Saugor find Domoh Distticu and the 
UOTh of Moihar State in continuation of the Kairuur, thus 
being a pait of the main range. They run from north-west 
to south-east for about 120 milcBL Their highest peak is that 
of KaJumar {2,544 feet)- Iwo other branches of the range 
lie in Mfllwd, starting respectively near Bhflsa and Jhabui 
w tth a northerly dircctioi!i, and bounding the plateau to the 
cast and west. 

The general elevation of the V'indhyan rangje is from 1^500 
to 2,000 fectpi and it contains a few peaks above 3.^000, none of 
which IS of any apedal Importance. 'J'he range forms with 
the Satpurii the watershed of the centre of India, containing 
the sources of the ammbak ^BetwO, Sonar, DhasSn, and Ken 
rivers, besides others of Im importance- The Son and 
Narbada at Amarkanlak, where the Vindhyan and Sitpura 
ranges joiii. The rivers gcnendly rise new the southern 
escarpment and flow north and notih-casi. 

Gcotogicalfy, the hilts are formed principalty of great massive 
sandstones of voiying consistency, allernating with softer flags 
and shoies, the whole formatior. covering an area not greatly 
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inferior to that of England. 'Oie range has given its name to 
the Viftdhyan system of geological noineticlaturc. Over a great 
part of the Maivi plalean the sandstone U coverrf by the 
overflowing Deccan trap, while from Ctnnuigufh fort in Bho|^ 
to rear Jobat the range itself is of basaltic formation, and the 
last 6o miles to the west from Jobat to rear Jambhughora 
consist of metamorphic rocks. In the north the underlying 
gneiss is exposed in a great gulf4ike exp^inad. EcanOjnicall>% 
the Vindbyan rocks are of considerable value, the sandstone 
being an escellent building matcHal which has been estensively 
used for centuries; the Buddhist topes of Silnchl and Bblrhut, 
the elevonlh-century temples of Khajrlho, the fifteenth- 
eentury palaces of Gwalior, and nunnitous large forts at al 
important positions on the pbteau having been constructed 
of this toaicrial. At Nagod and other places limestone is 
found in some quantity, the pretty coralline variety, c*in^^ 
from the Bagh cretaceous beds, having lieen cstensively 
employed in the palaces and tombs at Minda j and at i'nnnfl, 
in the conglomerate which underlies ihq shales, diamonds 
are met with, though none of any great value is known to 
have been estracted. Manganese, iron, and asbestos are also 
found in various paiU of the radge. The lofty flat-topped 
hills and bold scarps which are such a marked feature of this 
were c^ly recogniied ^ ideal ^ites for f□^t^€^sscs * andr 
besides the historical iuongholds of Gwalior, Narwar, Chanderf, 
MUnda, Ajaigsrh, and Bindhogarh, the hills arc studded with 
the ruined castles of marauding Girflsia and Bundela chiefs. 

The hills are generally covered with a stunted forest grow^ Fortstt 
of the species found in the dry forests of Central Indio. 

Teak occurs only in jjatches and is of small siscj while the 
forests are generally noticeable for their poverty in valuable 

timbers. ■ i *. 

The term Vindhya in Sanskrit signifies ‘ a hunter ; and the 

range occupies a considerable place in the mythology’ of India, 
as the demarcating line between the Madhya Desa or ‘ middle ,ioqi 
land' of the Sanskrit invaders and the non-Aryan Deccan, Die 
Vindhyas we personified in Sanskrit literature,^ where they 
appear os a jealous monarch, the riv-al of ktrig Himliaya, who 
called upon the sun to revolve round his throne as he did 
round the peak Mcru- When the sun refused, the mountain 
began tn rear its head to obstruct that luminary, and to tower 
above HimJUaya and Men). The god* invx^ted the aid of 
Agastya, the spiritual guide of Vindhya. This saga eallrf upon 
the Vindhya mountain to bow down before him, and anora 
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hiin an easy passage to and from the South. It obeyed and 
Agjistya passed oven But he never retumed^ atid so the 
mountaiu remains to the present day in its humbled condition, 
far inferior to the Himillaya. Another legend is that when 
Lakshmona, the brother of Rima^ was wounded in Ceylon by 
the king of the demons^ he wished for the leaves of a plant 
which grew^ in the HiciUllayas lo apply them to hta wounil 
Hanuman, the monkey-god, was s^nt to get it, and not know^ 
ing which plant it w^aa* he took up a part of the HimiOayas 
and carried them to Ccylyn. He happened to drop a portion 
of his load on the way, and from this the Vindhyan Hills 
were formed. 

Kaimur Hills, —The eastern portion of the Vindhyan 
mngc, commencing near Katangt in the Jubbulpore District 
of the Central Provinces a S' N. and 79* 48' E.}. It 
TUTLs a little north of east for more than joo miles lo Sasa^ 
T^m in Bihar (34° 57' N. and 84® i E.). The range, after tra¬ 
versing the north of Jubbulpore District and the sauih-cast of 
Maihar Stale* turns to the east and runs through Rewah tern- 
tory,. separating the valleys of the Son and Tons rivers^ and 
continues into Mirzapur District of the United Provinces and 
Sh.^hdbSd in Bengal Its maximum width is 50 miles. In 
the Central Provinces the appearance of ihe range 15 very 
distinctivo. The rock formation is tnetamotphic and the 
stTata have been upheaved into an almost verticiil position, 
giving the range the appeamnee of a sharp ridge. In places 
the range almost disappears* being n'Mirked only by a low 
rocky chain, and in this portion ii nct'er rises more ihan a 
few hundred feet above the plain. The range etitersi Central 
India at Jukehi in Maihar State {2f 39' N. and 8o‘' 37' 
and runs for 150 miles in a nonh-eas^tcrrly directEonj, forming 
the nonhem wall of the Son vaJley and ov'crhonging the river 
in a long bold 3<mp of sandstone rock, from which near 
tk»^indgarh a bninch turns off to the norLh-wx:st The range 
here attains an eluvation of a little over 2^000 feel In MirzH- 
pur the height of ihe range dterea^ in ihe centre to rise again 
10 over a,COO feet at the nock of Hijaigarh with itv ancient fort. 
Interesting relics of prehistoric nmn have been found in the 
caves and rock-shelters of the bills here, in the form of rude 
drawings ami stone implements. In Shahahad District She 
summit of the hills consists of a series of saucer-shaped valleys, 
each a few miles in diameter, containing n deposit of rich 
vegetable mould in the cerrEre and produemg the finest crops. 

J he genera] height of the pkteaii is here 1*500 feet above 
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sea-levcl Tbc sides we ptedpiious, but there aie several 
passes, soma of which are practicable for beasts of burden. 

The ruined fort of Rohtas is situated on these hills, 'fhe 
roclts throughout consist principall)' of sandstonca and shales. 

Satpurfis (or Satpurls) —A range of bills in the centre of 
India. The natne, which is modem, originally belmged only 
VO the hills which divide the Narbada and ^‘apd valleys m 
NimSr (Central IVovinecs), and which were styled the satfutra 
or' seven sons ‘ of the Vindbyan mouniains. Another deriva’ 
tion is from ('seven folds’), referriitg to the nura^us 

parallel ridges of the range. The term Saipuras is now, how¬ 
ever, cuatennarily applied to the whole range which, commencing 
at Amarkantalt iti Rewah, Central India (sJ 41 ^ 

81*48' E.), runs south of the Narbada river nearly down to the 
western coast. The SatpurHs are sometimes, but incorrectly, 
included under the ViNimvA range. Taking Amarkantai. as 
the cBStern boundary, the SltpurSs estend from east to west for 
about 600 miles, and in their greatest width, where they str^h 
down to ISefir, exceed too miles from north to south, the 
shape of the range is almost triangular. From AmaTkantak an 
outer ridge (see Maikai.a) runs south-west for about lOo miltf 
to the Saletekri hills in Billghai District (Central Proving), 
thus forming as it were the head of the range which, s ing 
as it proceeds westward from a broad table land to two parole 
lidges, ends, so far as the Central Provinces are omcemt-d, at 
Ibt: famous bill fortress of AsfKGAtLrir Bej'Ond ^ ^ 

Raipipta hiLs, which separate the valley of the 
that of theTapif, complete the chain as far m the Western 
Ghats, On the table-land comprised between the notthern and 
southern f.aces of the range are situated the 
Districts of Mandia, part of BaUghat, SeonI, ChhindwHra, and 

to min 

tiappean, but in partsof the Central Provinces crystalline rocks 
are uppermost, and over the Pachmarhl hills sandstone is ^ 
vinoovcred. In Mandli the higher peaks are capped with 
laterite. On the north and south the appr™eh« to 
S.tinurjts arc marked as far west as Turanmal by ow ines o 
foot-hills. These are succeeded by the sl^ i^mg up 
to the summit of the plateau, travm^ m all 
ranow deep ravines, hollowed nut by the action of the str^ 
and rivers, and covered throughout their eitcnt wir Fsatnro 

Portions of the Sitpurl plateau con^ aa in 
Ihe north of Chhindwam. df a rugged mass of bills hurled pW... 
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together by volcanic action. But the greater part is an 
dulating table-fand, a succession of bare stony ridges and narrow 
fertile vallej-s^ into which the soil haa ^en depositijd by 
drairtage. In a few level tracts^ as in the v'allcys of the Mitch tia 
and Sanripna near and the open plain between Seoul 

and Chhjndwara^ there arc e:[tensive areas of productive land* 
Scattered over the plateau, isolated Aat-topped hills rise abruptly 
from the plain, llic scenery of the northern and ^utherti 
hllls^ as observed from the roads which traverse them, is of 
rcxnarkablc beauty. ITic drainage of the Satpuias is carried 
off on the north by the Narbada^ and on the wuth by the 
\Vaingaiig3^ Wardh^ and Tapti, all of which liavc their source 
In these hills- 

Heigiit, The highest pealcs are contained in the northern range, rising 
abruptly from the valley of the Narbada^ and generally sloping 
down to the plateau^ but towards the west the southern range 
lias the greater elevation. Another noticeable feature is a 
number <j^ stnall table-lands lying among the hills at a greater 
height than the bulk of the plateau. Of these PACHsiAitHi 
(Sr 53 o {ccO Chikauja in BetUr (^,664 feel) have been 
fonued into hill stations : while Raigarh (apS-oo fcoL) in Bfilaghat 
District and KhStnla Ln Betill (5,800 feet) are famous grazing 
and breeding grounds for cattle. DhCls^rh (4*454 feet) is tlie 
highest point on the range, and there arc a feW' others of over 
4^000 feetp Among the peaks that rise from 5*oc>a to 5*800 feet 
above sea level, the gnmdest is TuTtANsiAL (Bombay Presi^ 
dency)* a long* nather narrow, tablt-knd* 3,300 feet above the 
5ca and about 16 square miles in area. West of this the 
mountainous land presents a wall^llke appearance towards both 
the KaibadlL on the north and the Tflpti on the south. On the 
eastern side the I’^Jidin Vali (CenUaJ India) oommaivds a 
tnagnillcerit view of the surrounding country. The general 
height of the plateau m about 3*000 feet 

TaimXM. The hills and elopes are clothed with forest extending over 
some tbo^ds of square miles; but much of this h of little 
viilue^ owing to unrestricted fdllugs prior to the adoption of u 
system of Gonseryancy* and to the shifting cultivation practised 
by the aboriginal tribea* which led to patches beir^ annually 
cleared and buret down. The most valuable forests are those 

of sal reh^ila) on the castem hilisp and teak on the 

west. 

Hill irilK*. The Satpura hills have formed in tlie post a refuEC for 
aboriginal or Dra^dlan tribes driveij out of the plains by the 
ndvouce of H indu ciinlization. lierc they icti red, and occupied 
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the stony and barreii slopes which the now settlors, with the 
rich lowlands at their disposal, disdained to cultivate; and he e 
they still rear their light ruins crop® of millets which aiu saroely 
more than gniss, barely tickling the soil with the plough, imd 
efcirg out a scanty subsistence with the roots and rrnits of the 
forest, and the pursuit of gam^ 'llie BAtcas, the wddes of 
these tribes, have even now scarcely alin'd 
of cultivaUon, but the GosoS, the kORitus,aad the flHii^hu.e 
made some progress by contact with their Hindu ^ighboui^ 

The open p^u has for two or three centuries ^ peop^ ^- 1 ' 
by H^drimmigrants ; but it ia only in the last fifty ^t 
tjivdJing has been Tendered safe and easy, by the 
of metalled roads winding np the sleop 
wheeled traffic to over the heavy Wd of the 
then such trade as CKistod was conducted by nomad Buiijiris 

™ pTi-U-k,. Th, “■■■"if 

a narrow-gauge extension of the Bengal-Nigpur hne fnim 
Gondii to Jubbulpore, has recently been opined The Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, from Bombay to Jubbulporo 
through a breach in the range just east of Asirgaih. while the. 

Bombay-Agra road crosses farther to the west. 

MalkahL (or A/riEu^).-A range of hiUs m Centr^^ 
Pn^vinecs and Central India, lying ^ween at 11 ^d a 
40' N. and 80- 4 <i' =tnd Sr'' 46' E. t is the 
between the great hill systems of the Vinphvas SATP^it^ 

forming resiiectivcly the northern ^ the 

Narbada valley. Starting in the klmirfiffiTh biate of iho 

Central Provinces, the range runs m a g^eral 
direction for the first 46 Bniish temioTy, 

entering the Sobfigpiir/wr-,f<ieo of Rew:^ State, 
miles ^hcr at AMatncASTAk, one of the most saned pl^s 
STndia. where the source of the Narbodi over .s « ^ 

Unlike the two groat ranges which it coImect^ 

forms a broad plateau of 880 square miles m mostly 

forest country inhabited by Goods. The ^ 

docs no. ordinarily exceed 2,«o feet, but the Lajihu Hdl. wluch 

is a detached peak belonging to 11 , rises to 3.5^® 

mnge is best kn^ for the magnificent fof^U of 

which clothti i« height* in many places, ^b*^ 
mainly sinmicd in suarWerr' estates or those of 
ddU and hence are not subject to any strmt system of con¬ 
servation. and have berm 
felUngs. The hills are mentioned m ancient 
as the place of Maikala Rishi s penance, though \ ySsi, Ite g . 
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AgAseya, and other site also credited with having medi- 
laied in the foticsts. Their greatest claim la sanctity lies^ 
heweverj in the presence ii|jon them of the sources of the 
Nakbada and Soff nvers. The M^rkandeya PnrSna relates 
hew^ whsi Si^^ called successively on all the mountains of 
India to find a home For the Narbada only Matkala offered to 
receive her, thus gaining undying fame; and hence the Narbada, 
is often Called Maikala-Kanyi or * daughter of MaikaJa.' The 
Mah^nadl and Johill^ as well as many minor streams, iilso 
have their sources in these htll^ Loctd tradition relates that in 
ihe fourth and fifth centuries A,D.p during the Gupta ruloj this 
plateau was highly populated; and the RAma>ima and the 
PurJtna^ mer^tion the Mekhalas as a tribe of the Vindhya range, 
the former work placing them next the Utkalas or people of 
Orissa. The Kew-ah State has lately begun to open up the 
plateau. Iron ore is met with in some quantityp and is stiU 
worked at about twenty villages to supply the locid demand. 

Chacnhal.—A liver of Central India and Rajputdna, and 
one of the chief tributaries of the Jumna. It rises in the Indore 
State^ about ^ miles south-west of Mhow cantonment, in the 
Janapao hillj a,oig feet above the sea, in 32^ 27^ N. and 75* 
31“* E. Thence it flows down the northern slopes of the 
%''indhyaji rang^ with a northward course generally^ through 
Gwalior, Indore, and Slt^mou State^and skirts Jhalaw5r, enter¬ 
ing lt4jpUL^na at Chaurasgarh, 195 miles from its source. Il 
receives many tributaries in Ccntniil India, the chief being the 
Gvunbla and the Si bra, both of which rise in the Vindhyan 
mountains. 1 n Rsjputlna the ChambaJ breaks through a scarp 
of the Pailr plateau, the bed getting narrower and narrower, 
and after a winding course i^f miles it receives the B^mani 
at BhaJnsroTgarh. Some three miles above the latter place 
are the wdl-known cascades or the chief of which has 

an estimated fall of 60 feeL Here whirlpools arc ^o^m<^d in 
huge eavcim, 50 and 4* feet in tk'pth+ beiwoen some of which 
there Is commujiicaiion undergrOmHL Continuing north-east 
the river forms for a short distance the boundary between 
BUndi and ICotah; and near Kotah city it is a broad sluggish 
stream, very' blue in colour, flowing between magnificent over¬ 
hanging cliffs and Tocks rising sheer out of the water^ covered 
with trees and thick brushwood and famous as game preserves. 
At the cily there is a pontoon bridge, replaced by a ferry dur 
ing the rains in consequence of the high and sudden fttjods to 
which the river is subject. Lower down, the Chambal again 
forms the boundary bctW'ecn Kotah and BQndi, and on its left 
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bant « the intereting old «lUsc of ^ 

Character of the sccrery now alters completely. KnU^ 

the neighbcnring ccnntrj- « all precipitous rock. 

and gullies and thick tangled overhanging 

belorPitan there are gently doping “‘f 

picturesquely wooded and much -“ff 

dnuing norths the river u. joined by the 

the soith and the Mej from the i.iesh wh.lc lower 

the frontiers of Jaipur, Kolah, a.^ Gwn .or m«t, 1 ^ 

BATI flows into it. The Chamhal then for^ the 

between Jaipur. Karatili, and Dholpur on 

Gwalior on the other. From Jaipur g 

B..NAS and, flowing under an .rrcgukr lofty ^ ^ 

the whole southern border of Katauh, it erneigcs ^ 

country south of Dholpur town. Heie U 

weather, a sluggish stream 300 yards wide and rj _ 

the lei'el of the sUTrounding country; hut in 

SlSly lote. »d L. ■■» 

Siti=.™»nK:rl=«L Th. b,<»kl.«.» 
d„„ ..o» »d d.. ^ 

an hour. The banks aie intersected by a 

some of which a« 90 ^t,th of Dholpur 

bou. k tapt op boweoo Nd™'” Stod.coo.tor 

tcccyW plio. donns .he .»t of d^- A 

this tht riviST is cposswi by ■ ^ fitate of 

spans. After forming - ^'!XtS pivinoes, 

cSior and Agra and Etawah D«l"f " f 5 luml^ 

die Chambal cosaes the Uittcr. riv.Thave 

south-west of rdistingrlish^ 

united, the 'nf*trd current of the Ch^^may^ J^ 

fur some distance from the though the 

The total length of the nver » about 650 mil®, mov.b 

srrhirjSw “of 

.h» crirf " 

Airoo,,chic»,ijpo-ro.^J^^ 

rtll«c of Uicni (..• Jt' N. ”«! J‘.,^tJiScr..re.™. 

k.^., r.oc '“ khicd. 

The river flows tn a general nortn-wes r 
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w amtioas course, so tKit the road from Mhowto 

Alehidptir citssse^i it three timea within a distaiice of z6 milei 
Most of its course lies over the broad rolling Maiwl downs, 
betwcCT low banks, which admit of its waters being tisad for 
bill between Mehidpur and Aloi jt is hemmed in bf 
high rocky kinks. After Sawing 54 miles from its source, it 
winds p^t the sacred city of Ujjain, with Its many gJtd/j and 
templ^ and the famous water palace of KaliAdeh, pamng 
30 miles farther north by the town of Mchidptirj and after 
a coui^ of 120 miles through the territories of Indore, DewSs, 
and GwTdior, it finally enters the Chambal near KAlu-Khcd 
village at ,3“ 53' N. and 75* 3,' E, Every mile of the river 
B marked by sacred spots^ the reputed haunts of Rishis, or 
the scenes of miraculous incidents, arourtd which a whole 
for^l of tale and legend has grown up. The river itself is said 
to have sprang from the blood of Vishnu, and, as in Abul 
(lay, IS still believed to How wiUi milk at certain periods. 
The ted IS throughout formed of hard bcLsattic trap, affording 
for the most part hut a shallow channel lo the stream, which 
mes in the rains to a considerable height, often causina 
much danwge to neighhouring vilkiges. In the hot season it 
ceases to flow cntiiely, though deep pools eidsi here and there 

roug e year. The only affluents of importance are the 
XhJn, which, mmg about 7 miles south of Indore and nowing 
through the R«idency and city, finally joins the Sipra at GoM 
Gambhlr, a large stream which joins it at 
Murla Mer, ^ la bndged by the UijaJn-Nflgda line near 
Asbo^ tod by the Kiljputanit-Malwi Railway near Fatehabid, 
Kail Sind. -Tributary of the CffAMBAt, draining part of 
« Rajputinm It rises in the Vindhyas in 

32 36 N. tod 76 35' E., at the village of Barjhiri, and flows 
for about iSo miles through the Gwalior, Dew.is, Nao,inghgarb, 

r »hich it traverses 

Kotah tod Jhiibwar in KajputJna, piercing the Multandwara 
hills near Gagraun, and falls injo the Chambal, sas miles from 
Its sou^ near the village of Pipam in Kotah State (aj* 32' K. 
and 7a E.). Its prittdpal tribuEari^ are ihc kikundaf in 
^ot«l India, and lire Plrwin, Ujai, and Ahu in Rajpuhlna. 
Though a perennial stream, the volume of water is small escent 

nir iS tto passes over a bridge 

near^e kflJl Smd station. Water for itriganon is raised from 

ri P"* lower down the 

banks become loo steep. The river is frequently referrM to in 
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Sanskrit litcrAture, and is mentiorcd bjf Abul FazI ju one of 
tJie principal rivers of Malwfl. Sanuiepur and Gagrnyn are 
tbe principal places on its banks. It is probable that Kill 
(' black') Sind derives its natne from the prevalence of black 
basalt in its bed. 

parbati.— A tributary of tbc Cuamhai, dining part of 
Central India and RajpuUra- Hising in the Vindhya*, In 
S2“ 53" N. and 39 ' E,,at the village of Makgaidha, it flows 
in a northerly direction either through or along the borders of 
the States of Bhopal, Gwalior. Naisingbgaih, and Rlljgarh in 
Central India, and Tonk and Koiah in Rajputina. ^ After a 
course of *20 miles it joins the Chambol at Pali /Aa/ in the 
north-cast comer of Koiah (aj” 51' N. and 76 3J E.)- 
Selow Noxsinghgarb the Parliati is a river of constdeiable size, 
the bt?d in porta of its course betrrg nearly two miles broad. 
For about eight montlis the stream is continuous, the volume 
being very great during the tains; but for the rest of tlie year, 
except in deep reaches and pools, the bed is dry. The falls at 
Gugor are extremely picturesque, when the river is in 
The Sfp, Sarari, and Ihirang from the cast, and the Andhcrl 
from the west, are the only tributaries of importance. 'I’wo 
railways, the BbopU-OjJain and the Gona'Blna-Baran, cross the 
P,lrhatL At Alni, in Kotah State, near the confluence of 
Andherl, a dam has been constructed, oitd the water thus 
stored ordinarily supplies about 7,000 acres in Koiah. 

Sind.—One of the largest rivers of Central India, flowing tn 
a general north-eosterly direction for 250 miles through the 
Agency, till it cnleis the United Provinces near Jagraanpur 
24' N. and 79^ 12' E.), finally joining the Jomni about 
10 miles farther north. The origin of the name is not known, 
but a river cadled the Sindhti is mentiontd in the \;shnu 
Pnrano, together with the Dhason, which h probably this 


sucatn. _ -, * e-- jv 

Cunningham wished to identify it with the Smdhu 

tionerl in Bhaiabhhtis play of Wa/r taking the 

Pari, Ijivami or Lun, and Madhumall to be the Pirvatf. Nun, 
and Mibuar, which are tributaries of this stream. Its uoinmal 
sourcn is a tank .,jflo feet abov^ the sea-lev'cl, sifted in 
the village of Nainwus (24“ N. and 77 * S*' E.> m the b.ronj 
/arsraaa of Tonk State. It fi«t flows for 20 milt* thr^gh 
Took, being crossed by (he Curra-Blni iccti^ of the Gr^ 
Indian Peninsula Railway near Pagiia. The Sind t en 
enters Gwalior, which it does not again quit dui^ ^ course 
in the Agency, forming the boundary between that State and 
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Datii during the more northern part of its cottrse. For 
the first Tjo miles the Sind is a stream of very moderate dimen¬ 
sions, but at Narrt'ar it commences to iriden and rapidly 
develops into a large riven It is fed by numerous affluents. 
The PArvaif and Afihuar join it, on its west and east hanks^ 
respcctivelyp near parwai; lo rniles north of this place the Nun 
enters, close to the spot where the Agra-Jhansi branch of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and the Agra-Jhinsi road, 
cross the river. The latter is served by a temporary wooden 
bridge during eight months of the ysir. The Saoti and Besli 
enter 70 miles farther north, and the KunwM arid Fahiij^ two 
large stress, aa miles above them* Tho Sind has a con¬ 
tinuous stream during the whole year thioughoMt most of its 
course, but, owing to its high rocky hanks, it is, as a rule, 
'Quite unsuited for irrigatton purposes- In the rains it is apt 
to rise with great suddenness^ ol^en causing serious fiootlSh 
^tween Kolyma and N^rwai the river flows through the most 
picturesque scenerj^, winding in and out among hills covered 
with thick trtc-jungle down to the water^s edge. 

Betwa {Vetriwan^ of ^containiug canes'),— A large rivet of 
Northern India. It rises in Bhopflt State at the village of 
Kumrl (aa® 55 N. and 77* 43' E-), and flows in a generally 
north-eastern direction i after a course of about 50 miles m 
Bhopal it enters Gwalior territory nsir Bhilsa. It hist touches 
the Unitixl Provinocs in the south-west comer of the Lalitpur 
taJtsii of JhJtnsL District^ and flows north and north-eostt 
forming the boundary between that District and the Gwalior 
State. It thrai crosses the District obliquely, traverses part 
of the Orchhfl Stale, and flows for some distance between 
Jilaun on the north and Jh^si and Hamirpur on the souibp 
falling into the Jumna, after a course of about rgo niilifs in the 
United Provinces, close to the town of Hamlrpun In the 
upper port of its course the Betwi flows over the Mndhya 
sandslonet crossed by veins of which break it up into 

bcautiruli cascades. At Deogarii it flows in a magnificent 
sweep below a steep sandstone cliff on the eastern bank^ sur¬ 
mounted by a ruined forL Below Jh^insi its bed h granite for 
about 16 miles rilJ it reaches the allu^'ml plain. It is nowhere 
navigable, and its cnKsings are often d^gerous. There are 
railway bridges at Uarkhera on the Bhopdl-HoshangiUid sec¬ 
tion of the Great Indian Peninsula, at Sinchi on the BhopiU 
Jhilnsi section, at Mangaoli on the JJlna-Guna line, and near 
Orehhfl on the Mitnikpur-Jhlnsi line. Koad bridges cross itat 
Bhilsa and at Orchhll. At Parichha, 15 miles from Jhinsd, the 
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river has been dammed lo supply the Betwa Canal, a prolecttve 
work which serv® part oC Jhansi, jAlaun, and HamlrpiiTp and 
was found of great value in Proposals are under con- 

sidertition for damitiing the river at other placeSp so as to increase 
the amount of water a™Sable, and one dam has tecently 
been compIctetL The chief iHhutanes are the Bes in Central 
India, the Jamnt mid Ohassn in Jhansii and the Pawan in 
Hanifrpur. The river is menrioned in the l^riinas^ and also 
m the Meghaduta of Kalidasa, According to ttaditionp the 
Pandavas. fought with the king of Videsa (Bhilsa) on its banks 
Dhss^ii (/JlcyA'Jrffj i pos^bly the ^as^tneft of Ptolemy).— 
A river of Northern India, It rises in Hhopal State (53* 3 a N+i 
78'' 30' E.) among the Vindh>^, and after crossing Sau^ 
gor District in the Central Proiinces for about 60 miles* 
first touches the United Provinces in the extreme south of the 
Lalitpur faMl of JhHnst District* which it crivides from Saugor 
for about 30 miles. It then crosses several of the Bundeh 
khand States, and finally fornis the b<mndary between Jhflnsi 
and Hamliimr for nearly 70 rill its lunction with^e 

Betwa at Chandwarl on the border of Jilaun C^stnet. The 
bed of the DhasSn is rocky in Saugor and iJtlitpuTp ^d at 
intervals after it first enters Jblnsi and HamSrpur, but ts then 
generally sandyp with nullahs and ravines running into it 
Except during the rains it is easily fordable, A scheme has 
been sanctioned for the proton of irrigation in the west of 
Hamlrpur by damming this river and forming a resen'oin 
Ken (or Kayan Skt the A'atf/ai of ATrLan),— 

A river of Bundelkhand It rises in the nonh-westem slopes 
of the Kai-nur Hills 54' N,p So" to^ and flowing 
north^jast through Damoh and Panna enters Bfinda District 
in the United Pitxvinccs near Bilharka, After a course of 
more than too miles along the border of and through Binda. 
it joins the Jumna near ChilHp on the inad from B^nda to 
Fatehpur^ 330 miles from its source. The tiTOr How^ in 
a deep, wdlnaefined bedp and is narigahle for small boats os 
far as B^da town t hut there is not much traBIc. At Itandl 
the bed b sandyp but pebbles and fragments of quorti and 
other rocks Me found in it, which are polished and made Into 
omatncnis. Above Blnda the bed becomes more rockyv xmd 
the scenery near KharaunT is singularly beautiful. A canal 
taking off from the river near Bsriifpuv in the Ajaig^h State 
has recently been comptelecL At present it is designed to 
irrigate only a part of Banda iJktrict* via, the area beween 
the Ken and RnOiaio. of wKieh it will ooBtaiand about half, 
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or j 74,000 The reservoir fonned in connexion with 

this project w^ill impound about milliDn cubic feet of water 
10 the valley of the nver+ 

Toas.» Southern A drer of Central Indio^ rising 

in the Kain^iir range in Muihar State (14'® N., Bo® K)v Its 
nominal source is the TamoM Kund+ a tank on the Kainiur 
Hills, 1,000 feet above sea-level. From this point the river 
folEows a general nortis-easteriy course for about 120 miles, and 
after traversing the rough hilly country round Maihor, flows 
through the level fertile country of Rewah. Here it is joined 
by the SatnO, and 40 miles lower down it reaches the edge of 
the plateau at Funvap where, with its affluents the Bfhor and 
ChachaiO, it forms a mognifleent series of waterfalls^ The 
greatest fall is that of the Bjharp which doshea over the precipice 
in a great sheet of waicTp 60& feet broad and 370 high. The 
fall of the Tons itself has a drscent of obout lOo feet The 
Tons then flows tlirough a level plain, spreading into a wide 
stream with long deep reaches, and enters the United Provinces 
at Deora in AllahO-bld UistricL After a north-easterly course 
of about 44 milcst h falls into the Ganges 19 mils below the 
junction of the latter the Jumna, its total length being 165 
miles. The pritidpol tributary is the Bclan, which rises In 
Mirzlpur and draina the ccntml plateau of that District. After 
n picturesque westerly course of 95 tnilesH induding a waterfall 
iM feet in height^ (be Belan enters Allahabad and ttavetses 
that District and Rewah State for 40 miles, joituiig the Tons 
where it crosses the border between Rewah and AHahSbdd. A 
bridge 1,206 feel long with seven spans carries the East Indian 
Railway over the Tons near its junction with the Ganges. 
Navigation by boats of any size is confined to ihe lower reaches ^ 
floods rise as hfgh as 23 feet in a few hours, and the highest 
recorded rise has been 65 feet 

Son (Sanslcrit, Stnfetrm or ^gold'; also called Mrafrya- 
or Jliranya- ^ the of Arrian j also identified 
with the of Arrritn).—A luge river of Northern 

Indio, which, flowing from the Amarkanlak highlands 
4a* N.p B2° 4' E.), first north and then east, joins the Ganges 
10 miles above Dinapore, afier a course of about 4B7 miles. 

The Son rwea the Narbadilat Amarkantak in the Maikola 
range, the hill on which its nominal source is located being 
called Sonbitadra or more commonly Sonmundi, It ^Hjssesses 
great aonrctily, the performance of mmfAyd on its boriks ensuring 
absolution and ihe attalnTnent of heaven even to the slayer of a 
Brahman. Legends about tKeatfeamare numerous, one of the 
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inost picturesquE a^signiiig the CMigin i^f the Son and NirbadiL 
03 two teDU^ dfoppod by BfShmEi, one on either side of the 
Amaikantak ranges The Son is frequently rnentionctl m Hindu 
Jiteraturep in the Kjlniiyanas of Vilmiki and TulsI O^ls, the 
and other works. 

Soon after leaving its souree, the Son laUa in a eaacade over 
the edge of the Amarkanisdc plateau amid the most picturesque 
surroundings, and flows through Bilispur District of the Central 
Provinces till it enters the Rewoh State at 13,® 6 IV* and 
5^' E- From this point til) it leaves the Central India 
Agency after a course of mileSp the streatn flows iltrough 
A mflrc of ^'alley and hill, for the most port in a narrow rocky 
channel, bwt ejcjanding in favourable spots into magnificent 
deep broad reaches locally called doMr, the favourite rcsom 
of the hsber caste. Following at flist a northerly CQurs<^ near 
its junction with the Mahinadi river at it uieets the 
scarp of the Kaihur Ktiui and is turned into a north-easterly 
direction, finidly leaving the Ag^cy 5 miles cast of Deora 
village- In Central India three affluents of itaportance art 
received 3 one on the left bank, the JohillSTi which likewise 
nses at Amarkantark and joins it at BarwaM village | and two 
which join it On the right bank^ the Hands at 23 *7 
Si* 3t' K, and the Uopat near Bardl. In the United Provinces 
the Son flows for about 55 from west to east across 

Mlri«i|niT District, in a deep vcJley neiver moTC than 8 or 9 
miles broad, often narrowing to a gojrge, and receives from the 
south two iributmies, the Rihand and the K^har. During the 
dry season it is xhaJicw but rapid, vnrying iri breadtii from 60 
to too yards, and is easily fordable. The Son enters Bengal 
in 34* 31' N. and 83° 34' E., and flours in a ttorth-iiesierly 
rliieetion, separating the District of Shjhlbad from PaldiMu, 
OayS.and Fatna, till, aAcr a course ft ithin Bengal of 144 mile?, 
it falls into tbe Changes in ay* 40' N. and 84° 59' Iv 

So far as rtgaids navigation, the Son is mainly used for Boating 
dcw'ii large rafts, of bamboos and a little timber. During the 
rainy season, native boats of large tonnage ctccasionally proceed 
for a short distance up stream ; but navigation is then rendered 
daitgctous by the eitiaordinary violence of the flood, and 
throughout the rest of the year becomes impossibk, owing to 
the small depth i>f water. The irrigation system in SfWth Bjhlr 
koowTi 05 the Son Casals is sened by this river, the water being 
distributed west to Shihabad and cast to GayS and Patna from 
a dam constructed at DjiHHi. In the lower porrion 
course the Son is marked by several strikirtfi charactensocs. 
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Its bed is enormously wid^ in some places stretching for three 
miles from bank to banL During the greater pan of the year 
this hroftd channel is merely a waste of drifting sand, H^ith an 
insignificant strcftm that is nearly everywhere fordable. The 
discharge of water at this time is estimated to fall as low as 6io 
cubic feet per second. But in the rainy season^ and especially 
just after a storm has burst on the plateau of Central India, the 
river nses with incredible rapidity. The entire rainfall of an 
area of about 21400 square msks requires to find an outlet by 
this channel, which frequently proves unable to carry^ off the 
total flood discharge:, calculated at 850,000 cubic feet per 
■second. These heav7 floods are of short du radon, seldom 
lasting for mote than four days - but in recent years they have 
wrought much destruction in the low-bing plains of ShlMbid. 
Nfflir the site of the great dam at Dehd the Son is crossed by 
the grand trunk road on a stone causeway ; and lower down, 
near Koelwir, the East Indian Railway has been carried across 
on a laidcfrgirder bridge. This bridge, be^n for a single line 
of rails in 1855* and finally completed for a double tine in 
iSyOj has a total length of 4^*99 feet from back to back of the 
abutments. 

The Son p(>sscsses historical interest as being probably 
identical with the of Greek geographers, which is 

thought to be a cormption of or * the goMen- 

armed ^ ^a title of Biir'a), a name which the Stjn anciently bore- 
The old town of P^libothift or Piltaliputra, corresponding to the 
modern P atna, was situated at the confluence of the Erttfr}ti?A^?as 
and the Ganges ; and,, in addition, we know that the junction 
of tlie Son with the Ganges has been gradually receding west¬ 
wards. Old channehs of the Son have been found between 
Bankipore and Dinapore, and even below the present site of 
Patna* In the Bengal Atks of ijyi the junction is marked 
neajT Maner* and it would seem to have been at the same spot 
in the seventeenth century; it is now about ten miles higher 
up the Ganges. 

MahJ (the of Ptolemy qltkI Afmi of the Fed plus). ^ 

A river of Western India^ with a course of from 500 to 55a 
miles and a drainage area estimated at from 15,000 to 17^000 
square miles. It rises in the Amjhera district of the Gwalior 
State, 1,850 feet above sca4evel (22^ 5a" K. and 75’ 5" E), and 
flows for about 100 miles through the south-western comer of 
the Central India Agency, at first north, nc^t west, and lastly 
north-west, passing ihroi^h the States of Gwalior, l>hir, Jl^bua, 
RatMm, and Sailana. It then enters Rftjpmlna and flows in 
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a northeTly direclioti with a soniewhai lotiuous conn*, inier- 
seciiog the eastern half of Banswlm State, (ill « r^hes 
Udaipur frontier, where it is soon turned by the MewJr hilla 
to the wnth-wesi. and for the rest of its course in RJljimtana it 
fomtsthe boundary between the States of DOngaipur and 
wara* lE now passes or, into CxujBrat. and duniig the first 
part of its course there flows through tlie lands of the Malil 
Kintha and Re«a Kaniha Stales. It then enters Bntish tem- 
lory, nnd separates ihc Bombay tKsUict of Kaira w ^ 
from the Bftnch Mahals and Baioda on the IcfL Farther to 
the west, and for the rest of its course, its right bank forms the 
southern boundary of the State of Cambay, and its left the 
northern boundary of Broach district Near Bu^ loo 
miles from its source, the MoW is crossed by the old Ba^- 
Nimach road, and here the bed is 400 yards wid^ "iih a 
stream of 100 yards and a depth of one f<»^- The kmia 
section of the river is about 100 mites in length, the last 45 
miles being ddal water. The limit of the tidal flow is \ci 4 * 
khkndi, where the stream is i zo yards across and the avcnige 
depth ift inches. About 30 mites neater the sea. close to the 
village of Dchvan, the river enters Broach DisUict from the 
east, and forms an estuary. The distance flerosa its mouth, 
from Cambay to Klvi, is five miles. The Mahl is cioss^ by 
the Bombay. Baroda, and Central India Railway at Bas:^ and 
by the Godhta Railam Railway at PMi. Uunng fiood iim*v at 
spring tides, a bore is formed at the estuary and a walMifce line 
of foam-lopped water rushes up for twenty miles, to btcat on 


the Dehv^ sands- , _ . , . , 1 

The bed of the Mahl lies so much below the level of the la^ 
on cither side of its banks tliat its waters cannot readdy 
made use of for inigaiion. In Ihir weather the river is foible 
at many places in the Bombay Presidency--ai Dchvan, Oajna, 
Khanpur, and Umela, for inslance^-and Mways m its upp« 
course through Kijputioa, eacept in the rainy season, when its 
waters rise to a great height. 

According to legend, the Mahl is the daughter of the earth 
and of the sweat that ran ftom the body of Indiadyumna, the 
king of Uj^io. Another legend explai ns the name thus. A 
viiuiuE Guiai woman was churning curd* one day. An impor¬ 
tunate lover, of whom she had tried to rkJ herself, but who 
would not be denied, found her thus engaged, and his attentions 
becoming unbearable, the girl threw herself mto the pot She 
was at once turned into water, and a clear Mream flow^ ftom 
the jar and. wandering down the hiU-side, formed the Maht or 
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*cmrd’ river, A more proUble deri\-at(on, howevtir, is from 
ihe name of the InJje irhencc It sprinss. This is often called 
the Maq or Mahq, as well as the Mend-l. It is regarded by (he 
Bhrls and the Kolls as their mother, and the latter make pilgrtm- 
flg« to four places on its waters—Mingrad, FJlsilpur, Angarh, 
and Yasptir. The height of its banks and the fierceness of its 
floods; the deep mvi ties through which the traveller has to pass 
on his way to the river ; and perhaps, above all, the bad name 
of the tribes who dwell about it, eaplain the proverb : MMien 
the Mflhf is crossed, there is comforL’ 


tt is interesting to note that this river has given rise to the 
terms a ‘hill stronghold,' and mefm’asi, a 'turbulent 

or thieving perMn,* The word was Mahlvtsl, 'a dweller on 
the Mahi,’ and in Mughal times was imported into Delhi by 
the army, and is Used by ^[uhar^^laId^n writers as a general 
term to denote hill chiefs, and those living in mountain fast¬ 
nesses, A celebrated temple dedicated to Mahadeo at Bane- 
shat-(Rajputjinfl) stands at the spot where the Som joins the 
Mahr, and an important and largely attended fair is held here 
yearly. 

Narbada {Narmada', the Namadat of Ptolemy; Nam- 
WwfofthoPeriptus).—Oneofthfi most important rivers of 
India. ^ [t rises on the summit of the pLiteau of Amabkantak 
(J s 41 N. and St* 48' E.), at the north-ostem apex of the 
^tpiira range, in Rewah (Central India), and enters the sea 
below nroach in the Bombay Presidency after a total course 
of Bo I mitea. 

lltc river from a small tank feet above the sta, 

suTOUnd^ hf a group of temples and gujirded by an bolated 
colony of pncsis, and falls over a basaltic cUlF in a descent of 

feel. After a course of abouE 40 miles thiough the Slate of 
Revi’ah^ il enters the Central Provinces and wmds cifcuitously 
through the rugged hills of MandEi^ pursuing a westerly course 
^til it flows under the walls of the ruined palace of RSmnagar. 
From RAmnagar to Mandll town it forms;, for some 15 miles, 

* d«p reach of blue water, unbroken by todts and clothed or! 

either hank by forest. The river then turns north in a narrow 
loop towiifds Jubbulport, close to which town, after a fall of som e 
30 f«t, called the or * fall of mist,' it flows for 

* miles rn a namvw channel which it has carted .jqt for itself 
through rocks of marble and basalt, iis width here being only 
about io yards. Emerging from this channel, which is well 
known M the'Marble RocLs,'and flowing west, it enters the 
fertile basin of alluvia! land forming the Narbada valley, which 
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lies between the Vindhyiin and Sai|>uxS Hills, and ext^ds fof 
IM miles from Jubbulpore to H^ndia, with a mdth of about 
miles to the south of the river. The Vindhyan Hills nse 
almost sheer from the northern hank along most of the valley, 
the bed of the river at this part of its course being the 
boundary between the Central Provinces and Central India 

(principally the r 

passes Hoshang^bld and the old MuhamniadM to^ of 
HandtS and NimSwar. The banks in this part of its valley are 
about 40 feet high, and the fall in its course tetwetn Jtibbul- 
pore and Hoshanglbad is 340 ^** 1 - i die hrl^ 

again approach the river on both sides and arc clothed with 
dense forests, once the favourite haunts of Pindins imd lusa 
famous robbers. At Mandhar, aS miles below Hnndia, there 
is a fall of 40 feet, and another of the same height 
Punflsa. The bed of the river in its whole length withirt the 
Central Provinces is one sheet of baadt. seldom exceeding 
1=0 yards in absolute width, and at intervals of e«ry few 
miles upheaved into ridges, which cross it diagonally and 
behind which deep pools are formed. Emerging fi^the hilis 
beyond MSndhata on the borders of the C^tml Prownres. 
the Narbada now enters a second open alluvial basin, flown^ 
through Central India (prinoilrally Indore State) for nearly 
100 miles. The hills arc here well away from the 
SatpuTis being 4^> to the south and the \itidhyas about 
16 miles to the nortls In this put of us wu^ the river 
TM^es the town of Maheshwar. the old copiUd of ^e Holkar 
family, wheto its northern bank is studded ^th t^plea^ 
palai and lathing £Mts, many of them built by the f^ous 
Ahalya Bai, whose rnauiioleum is here. 1 he last 170 m'les of 
the rivet’s course are in the Bombay Presidency, where it first 
separates the States of Baroda and Rlj’piplaand then meander 
through the fertile Distriirt of Broach- Below Broach city it 
gradually widens into an estuary, whose shores are 17 miles 

apart as it joins the Gulf of Lambay, 

The drainage area of the Narlwda, estimated at about 36.0M 
square miles, is principally to the south and «mpr^ iho 
northern portion of the Satpurl plateau and th* valley d ^ 
tricls. The principal tributanea are 

theSher and Shakkar in Natsinghpur, and the lawfl, t.an^ 
and Chhota Tawa in HoshangSbad DistricL The only im¬ 
portant tributary from the north is the Hiran, which flows in 
beneath the Vindhyau Hills, lu Juhhulpore Disinci. 
these rivers have a short and ptecipitous course from the hill-h, 
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ihiiCTcd 
chMittr 
or the 
river. 


"ipdicy fn the niins, pwludng 
similarly sudden floods in ibc xWbadi itself. Oairrg to Uiia and 

by country' boats between August and February, save in (he 
^rt oi Its course, where it is navigable by vessels of 70 
ons burd^ up to the dty of Br^oh, 30 miles bom its mouih. 
It IS croa^ by railway bridges below JubbuIpon:,at Hoshaiw- 
abid, and at Monakta. The influence of the tides rca^ 
to a point sj miles from the sea. The heiglit of the banJta 
throughout the gieaur part 0/ its course makes the rjvur 
liselesi for im^anon* 

" (probably 

! ^1, 1 'wiping of the 

stream down iLs rocky bed) in the Mahibltamta and BAma- 

IS said to have sprung from the body of Siva, and is one 

^ devotees placing it 

above the Gang^ on the ground that, whe,>3is it is necessary 
to bathe in the Ganges for forgiveness of sins, this object 2 
lUtaired by mere contemplation of the Karbadi. ■ As wood is 

holy Narbada do a man s stns fall away.* Gangs herself so 
^ li^end avers, must dip in the NarbsdA on^a year. She 
^fflcs tn the form of a coal-black cow, hut returns home quite 
i^hn^ free from all sm, The Ganges, moreover, was (ac- 
co^iftg to the .A-fTM to have lost its purifying virtues 

•n the year though this iact has not yet impaired its 

the NarltadA, and especially at spots where it is joined by 
pother rtver, are groups of temples, tended by Karmde; 
Brahn^s. the sp«,al pnests of the river, where annual 
gatherings of pdgnms take pl*^ The most celebrated of 
^ese are BhensghAt, Barmhin. and Onkir .MandhSta in the 
Lertmi 1 ronnees, and BarwAnT in Centnd India, where the 
Narbadi IS joined by the Kaplli Ail of these me connected 
by l^end with samis and heroes of Hindu mythology; and 
the desOTption of the whole course of the Narbadl, and of all 
these places and their hwcory, Is contained in a sacred poem 
of 14,000 vet^ (the A>e«rfa>, which. howetenlU 

been adjudged to be of somewhat recent otgin. Every year 
joo or more^ptlgnms stmt to perform the/™fi,ir,»/«., ^f the 
NarbadH: that is, to walk from its mouth at Broach to its 
source at Amarkantak on one s«le, and back on the other 
n p^ormance of the highest religious efficacy. The mosJ 
sacred spots on the lower course of the river are SufclaUrtha, 
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where slatids an old banyan-tree that bears tba name of the 
saitii Kabrr, and the site of Rljl Ball’s horse-sacrifice 

Broach. . ^ . 

The Narbada is commonly considered to form the boundary- 
between Hindustan ond the Deccan, the reckoning of ihe 
Hindu ycardiflering on cither side of it. The MaraihSs spoke 
of it as ‘ the river,' and coniidered that when they had 
it they were in a foreign country. In the Mutiny the Narbada 
practically marked the southern limit of the insurrection. 

North of it the British temporarily lost cBturol of the ooun^, 
while to the south, in spite of isolated disturbance:^ their 
authority was maintained- Hence when, in iSsS, Tantii 
Topi executed his daring raid across the nver. the utmost 
apprehension was excited, as it was feared that, on the 
appearance of the tepreseniarivc of the Peshwa. the re^tly 
annexed Nflopur territories would rise in revolt. These 
however, proved to be unfounded, and the eounuy remained 

*“BaghBlkluind.-A tract adjoining Buspo-kHAsn and SitwnioB, 
forming the eastcmmnsi section of llie CtNTJtaL Ihou Agescv. 

It lies roughly between 12° 4*' ‘“''i N. and ^ 30 and 

kY E,t aJid denvES its name from Mjpui clai], 

which has lield it during the last six or seven hundred 

The tract falls naturally into two divisions, separated by the N'»t^ 
Kaiwur range, which strikes across it from south west to iwrth- ^ 
cast ITie section lying to the west of this range coitsisis. 
except for a small area in the south, near the town of Maihar, 
where the Bandair (Bhinder) range terminates, of a wi^ 
elevated plain about 1.100 feet above sea-levd, while the 
eastern portion is a rough hilly tract cut up by a succession of 
long parallel ridges belonging to the Vindhyan system, heavily 
clothed in junglt Through the wetern section jj* 

Tons river with ita tributaries, while the Sort and Us afftuen^ 
traver^ the eiistcm section. The gtologiaU nches of thus 
region are so vtiried as almost coiupieiely to epitomwe the m»t 

» >«= i"" "-h "'“-‘e'”" ‘ “‘Tt: 

India. It includes, moreover, the type areas of several 1^ 
iiortant groups, the ft^wah. Bsndair, Ka.mur, kfein;i^ «u^ 

Sirbu rocks, which derive their names from locahtiea in this 
region. North of the Kaimur range all 
Upper Vindhyan rocks are to be met with, whi^ the Lw 
Vindhyans are more completely represented hcre^w elsewhere 
in India, together with the curious volcanic ash-beds known » 
the porccllanitcs. The hills in the eastern section of the tract 
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belong meetly lo the BIjiwaf formation, the underlying gneks 
Oittcrcippiiig in the valley?. This r^ion, lying between ihc 
Vindhyan outcrop in ihe north and the Ckmdwina in the 
southj Occupies the site of b once lofty nuigCj the matetids for 
bodi ihe Vindhyan and Gondwk’ina sediments being products 
of its denu^tion^ The BijlWBr rock.^ moreover, exhibit an 
cxtraordinanly vaHcd series, in which slates, sandstam^ 
jaspers, bonds of iron ore, limestones, basic kvas, and ash beds 
are all nepresentetL In the south the Bijiwara and the undcr^ 
lying gneiss abut suddenly on the Gondwlnas, which have 
bex-n most caTefully suneyed, on account of their coal-bcaring 
Simla (see UuAaiA)t tarther south cretaceous rocks of the 
Lameta senes and Deocan trap appear, the hill on which 
Arourkantak stands being formed of the latter rocL The 
known mineral riches of the region are considerable, and more 
detailed^ enaminadon is ceftain to reveal others; coal, corun- 
dum, micai galem, iron ores, ornamentaJ nmrbles, red-banded 
jaspers, and the magninocnt building materials furnished by 
Vindhyan soiidstunes and iin^tones are among its known 
treasures K 

The hills m the eastern section are covered with htovT 
jungle, on which the jfrAotV {Aca^ i^i (SA^rea 

r{4vs^a}^ s^ja (Ba^sia 

strra/a), and a stunted form of teak are the common 
trees, while Gr^tvia, BAyBaniAfts, Carjssa, dAtium 

{UM//i?rdmX and simiLar species predomimte in the undcr^ 
growtix* 

1 he name Baghelkhand^or ^country of the Baghelas,' kofeom- 
pMtively Lite origin, and axnnoe have become common before 
the seventeenth or eighteenth century, as it is never used by the 
Mu^mmadan histonanA, who ini^bly style the region Ghora 
or Bhatghoro, Before the Muliummadan penod the tract w'os 
knowm as DAhala and Chedi, the latter term applying more 
strictly to the southern districts, now included partly in the 
Soh^i^ur />ar;^aMit of Rewah State and partly in the Central 
Provinces, 

1’hfi early Buddhist books, the Mababharata, the R^mayana, 


^ TTk "licki en ' Coritridura,' ' Miew 

Of Inrii, - b veil. 

1 °^ ^ ’* ■ f*" Ck*Jrfat 

lijitciii, F«itnui.[d »n£j ZdJ[« b tlw /niA«, 
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And the Furilna.^p all connect this r^icn with the Kaihaya, 
Kakchuri, or Cbcdl clan. Nothing definite h known of the 
rise of this ckn, but the fact that they eniploy in their dated 
records an era of which the initial year oorrespcinds to a. a z4g 
points to their having become a tribe of importance 
somewhere about the third century^ Their origiTml habitat is 
always placed on the Narbadi, w ith Mahishmati or M.^hf.shwar 
as their capital town. From this position they appear to have 
been driven eastwards and to have finally acc{uired KiSlinjarj 
where Krishna Chedi is said to have slain an evil-minded king 
who pmetised cannibalism. With this stronghold as a base, 
they gradually extended their diominiona over what is now 
known as Baghelkhartd* Daring the fourth and firih cenindes 
the Gupta dynasty of Magadha was paramocni over this region, 
as is shown by the records of the feudatory chiefs of the 
Uchhakalpa family and the FamTajaka Rajfc of Kbo. Jn one 
of these records the king k stated ‘to have sought to give 
prosperity to the kingdom of Dihala together with the eighteen 
forest kingdoms.’ Special inierest attaches to the term ‘forest 
kingdoms/ as it is also employed by Satmidra Gnpta sn the 
Allah^hld pillar inscriptEorit when detailing bis conquests; 
and it refers no doubt to chiefs of this region, some of whom 
may possibly have bcjcn Haihayaa. In the si^h century the 
Katachuris must have become a ruling clan of wme im¬ 
portance, as the Bftdimi king ^Ungallsa records hi* victory 
over Buddha Varman KaJachuri of Ch^l i and the Bnhat 
SanhiH, wirlicn at the same period^ men dons the Chaidyas as 
an important Central Indian tribe. During the latter pan of 
the seventh century the Kakchuris rapidly acquirt^ the 
sovereignty of the whole tract* which came to be cnllmJ i^ter 
them Chedldcsa or the land of the Chedls, Then chief 
stronghold was Olinjar, and their proudest title k^ 
jarildhlshwara, or Lords of lOlinjar. Dunng this penod the 
Chandels were rising to power in Bundelkhatid, the Paramarns 
in Malwa, the R^shtrakfitas in Kanauj, and the Chalukyas 
in Gujarat and Southern Indk. ITic records of these clm^ 
relate many of their contests and alliances. The Kakebuns 
received their first serious blow at the hand of the Ch^del 
chief Vasovarmma{gS5-5s). seised the fort of Kllmjar 
and ibs tuiTounding dbtrici, he and hk successors aMuming 
thenceforth the andent Kalachuri title of Lords of KAlmjar. 
The Kakchuris were still, however* a powerful tribe ^ 
continued to hold most of their possesrions until the twdnh 
century. 


The 


The 
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Thfl I( is no 4 qtiiie certain when the B^hclas established them- 

silvtjs In this district After the advent of the Muhammadans 
had broken the power of the Kalachun^ the country fell to the 
Ithars, Ghauhfljiiij Sengars^ GontlSp and other clans j and there 
is no proof that the Bagholas entered the region before the 
thirteenth century. It is probable that they liained a footing 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centyrteSp after the destruction 
of their kingdom in Gnjaitt by Ulugh Kh^ in 129(1, From 
this time onward the histoiy of the country becomes Uutt of 
the Rkwah State. 

The ancient remains in the tract are considerabEc and have 
not 0iS yet been exhaustively eKaminedh 'Hie earliest monurnent 
dates from the third century when the bhilrhut r/w/rf 
{see NAoop) was erectedLi while the remairts include cave 
temples of the fourth and fifth centuries and mediaeval temples 
of the tenth to the thirteenth centuries. 

population consists very largely of jungle tribes, of whom 
Gonds and Kols are ibe most numerous. The $olh met 
with are mdr^ a kind of black soil; and dumaf and sigen, 
lighter &oik found in the alluvial pUbcau north of the Kaimurs. 
In the hilly tracts south of the Kaimur rangCi the soil is 
agriculturally of little value. Radf<ffr and rice are the two 
staple food-grainSr 

Buodelkband (British),—A tract of country in the United 
Pren^inceSp which includes the Districts of jALai/Np 
Hamispur, and Banda^ with those part$ of AllahAhad which 
lie south of the Jumna and Ganges. It thus ermsists of an 
area of about 1 ip6oo square milcs^ lying sonth~wcst of the 
Jumna from its junction with the ChambaL The name is 
taken from that of the Bundela iJi^kurSp the most importanE: 
chin inhabiting it. The word BundeLi is popularly derived 
from “a drop>^ in alEusion to the attempted sacrince of 

himself by the founder of the claop a Gaharwar, His son was 
bom from the drops of blood whicb fell on the altar of 
Vtndbyablsinj Devi at BindMchal (see Mipjeapur Cm')* 
Other derivations are from Vindhyip or from ^0. siavc^ 

girl.' 

riirrieftt The norlhem range of the Eastern Vindhyaa called Eindhil' 
fe^io™ cM cuts across the south of JhSnsi, Bandi, and Allahabad, 
with many outtying hills, but nowhere rises above %^qoo feet- 
The baise of the hills rests on gncissp while thd hills Ihemselves 
arc of sandstone, oierlaid south of these Provinces with basalt, 
the l>eccaji trap, which lias also spread north in dikes, Fiixm 
the hills numerous streams flow north or north-east towards 
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the Jumna, of which the most .mporhint ' 

DhasSn, Biim!!, Kes, Blghain, 

'fhe gcolcigiefti formation of Southern Buodelkhand has greatly 

influenced the soil of the alluvial plain lymg 

hills and the Jumnt This contains a Urge proportion of 

disintegrated trap, which gives it a dark colour; it is 0P«'f\'y 

adaptSror growing wheat, and is known as ‘ hlafilt “i** 

the ^macular as mdr. A v-ariety of hghter «Iout and dififei^g 

qualities is known as Miar. From Jhinsi to 

Lied is found, the prevailing 

red or yellow owing to the presence of iron in the ^ “ 
gneiss Another soil of red colour la formed , 

Lidstone t> ftYa. and though productive ts 
as it is very shallow, Black sod is retentive L 

wnfe » i. =.to »» bj «« 

v„i,d« of «o„. wild 

Rainuuv Nothing certain ia known of these; but some ol me 

the nattow ends of vnllejs art atinhuted to them, via ih^ 
Xr^e embankments a« formed of uncut stono (he 

Ingest is the Bijainagar lake, siti^ted al«ut “ 

of Mahoba- According to tradition the , 

followed by Parihitn, who were m 

L;r ;; 

XSiir^L^S “th^'ri^t half of the 

his unsuccessful invasion of the Ghazni kmedom m <) 7 “. 

1 J. lUvvn,C^, .B*j. P. ^ h Cuddwni, iUkL. -891. 

pl.m.pi Jip 
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and according to his in^ipticns was recognized os overlord hj 
the rulers of most of Central, Southern, Eastern India ; but 
this is dearly an exaggeration. His successor^ Gauda 
ioz5)p who ^peois as Nanda Rai in the Muhammadan 
histonei^ also assisted Jaipll of l^hore against MahmOd of 
Ghaini; and ajccordlng to Tinshta he killed the ting of 
Kanataj in but surrendered to Mat^mQd in lojj, when 
he was in possession of fourteen forts. Kirtti Varmma the 
elcvenrh ting Cio49-r]oo)^ seems to have been reigning 
when his son, ^flatslmna, conquered Kamap king of Chedr 
or Southern Kosala^ He h also the earliest Chandd who«c 
coiiL't, Copied frofn those of the Chedi tings, are known. 
Tradition assigns to him the construction of the Klrat Sigar at 
hfahoba, and some buildings at Aja^arh. Madan Varmma^ 
the fifteenth ting (1130-65 }p was a vigorous nilerp who ex¬ 
tended the Sway of the Chandels. He again subdued the 
Chedi kIngdonL, which had become independent^ and is said 
to have conquered GujarlL His immediate successor, Para^ 
mtrdr Deva or i^armll (1 is still remembered, as 

during his reign Prilhwf Raj of Dethi conquered Bundelkhand 
in ] 1B aj and the Chandel power received a second blow in 
1203, when Kulb-tid-clln raided the country* Popular tra¬ 
dition holds that Paramardl lost his kingdom through 
disobeying the four condilions laid on the founder of the 
race—not to drink wine, not to put Br^mans to death, not 
to form irnproper marriage connexions, and to presene the 
name ofl^armma. The Chatidel dominion lay between the 
I>hasan on the west, the sources of the Ken on the south* 
the Jumna on the north, and the VIndhya Hills on the east 
At limes it extended as far west as the Betw^ Kslinjar, 
KhaJrahOp Mahobi, and Ajaigarh were its great fortresses. In 
inscriptions the country is sometimes called Jcjilkabhuldp 
which has been contr^ted into Jijhotl, from which the Jijhotia 
Brahmans, w'ho still inhabit the iractt take their name. The 
kingdtjin of Chi-ki-to, described by Htuen Tsiang in the 
^venth century' as lying nonb-cast of tJjjain, has been 
Identified with Jejfkkx 

After the Musalimn conquest the Chandds hecame petty 
Kajis. The counuj' wsis held for h, short time by Mewitls, 
proludily b die firat half of the tliirtecnth century, and then by 
Bhiuri Tradition shotfs the laiier as owning a large part of 
the Eastern Doih and CentraJ Oudh, and the Persian historians 
record the conquest by Ulugh Khan, in 1*48, of a ting 
Dabkl wa-Malakf, ndgning from Kari to KaJUijar, The name 
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to be a compoiltld of two natl^cs^ Dal and Balj which 
are fcmown from tradition, 1 'he Bhfiirt. we locally said to 
have been driven out by n Muhamtinadan, and replaced by the 
Khangjli^ formerly servants of the Chandels, 

The Bundel^s cEftim to be descended from Fancham, The 
a Gaharv^'^rwho attempted to sacrifice tiimselfjas noted above] 
but their real origin is obsenre. TIrey probably begwt to 
acc|nire power in the fotirteenth century, first settling at 
a ptace called Man, which has not been dormitely identified^ 
and then taking Kllmjar and Kitpl; but some writers place 
them & centiiQ^ earlier. As their power increased^ chiefiy in 
Western Bundelkhand (Central IndiaX tbeBundelils constantly 
came into collision with the MuhammadanSi About 150j 
Rudra FratSp became chief, and is to have been formally 
[Appointed goveTnot by Bibar. From his sons most of the 
great Bundell families deri^ie their descent In 1545 Sher 
Shah ini^ed Bundelkhand, and lost his life while b^ieging 
K^injar. KTmt Singh, the Iwt Chandel Rljlh wa^ put to 
death by Islam Shih, who look the fort] but it again fell into 
the hands of the BnndeMs, till in 1569 Akbar got ptissession 
of iL The Bunddas* who wore now divided* still held con¬ 
siderable power and were often successful in resisting the 
royal troops. Blr Singh Deo, who ruled at Orchhih and 
commenced the fon at Jh^nsi^ incurred the special anger of 
Akbor by planning the murdef of Abul Foil at the iiuttigatinn 
of i^ince Salim, afterwards the emperor JahAngfr ; and though 
he remained in favour during the reign of the latter, he 
rebelled against Shah Jahin^ and his territory was confiscated. 
The ccntiul part of Bundelkhand was ruled by Champal Rai 
from Mahoba. He joined in Bir Singh Deo’s revolt, and 
though attacked by forces from Agra, from Allahlbad* and 
from the Deccan, maintained a guerrilla warfare near the 
Betwa. He firuilly accepted service under the emperor and 
obULincd the fiargaffa of RCinch in J^llaun, and in return for 
assistance given to Aurangreb at the baide of Samogarh, 
r^eived further grants, but lost favour and was assassinated 
by hla wife's relationi CImmpai Rat's son, Chhatarsili soon 
became chief leader of the Bundelfta* and in a few years held 
the whole of Weatem Bundelkhand* and gradually extended 
his power, taking Killinjaf and most of wlmt is now British 
Bundelkhand^ He defeated the imperial troops again and 
again, and in 1707, on the accession of Bahadur Shah| waa 
confinned in all the acquisitions he bad made- In 173J 
Muhammad Kb^ Bangoah of Fomikbabad, while governor of 
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MalwS, was ordered IQ bring the Hundclls lo order; and m 
tjzjf after hb imnufcT to AlkbiLb^d, he aitackcd them again^ 
laying wd^ite the whole country. Unable to ri^ist the invaaioni 
Cbltatarsil called in ihe Marathnl^ in [729, and Muhaminad 
Kb An barely escii|>ed with his lifcp glad to promise never to 
enter Bnndelkhand again. When Chhatarsal died^ about 
i734> he bequeathed one-third of his territory (JhStisi and 
Jiilaiin) to the ^lar^thl^p and the rest was divided among bis 
heirs. Bundelkbaiui •ms vitluable to tbe MamtbSs, as it lay on 
the road from the Deccan to the Doih, and the Peshwi B5j( 
Rao made constant use ofiip all the Byndeliis binding themselves 
by treaty to co-openite aith him. In 1747 the reshwa furtber 
emended bis possessions in this re^on by a fresh treaty^ and 
nearly twenty years later troops from here assisted Shujii-ud- 
daula of Oudh In his unsuccessful struggle with the English. 
British troops (irst entered Bxindelkhand In 177S, when war 
broke out with the Maiithife after die treaty of Purandhor, 
but they passtKi through without retaining any bold on the 
coLintiy. The Bundelas tbtui succeeded in freeing themselves 
to some extent from the Marathi power. A Gosain or 
religious iticndiamt named Himmat Bahadur»who had alrcdicly 
commanded troops^ now began to rise into power,, and he 
combined with Alt Bahftduip an illegitimate grandson of Blijr 
RaOg who was in command at Gwalior^ to crush the Bundcl^ 
chiefs. A long struggle took place between 1790 and 1803, 
when Ah Bahidur died w^hilc attempting to take Kalinjar. 
By the J rcaty of Bassein in iSos the Pcshwl ceded lerritcry 
to the British^ some of which was afterwards exchanged for 
part of the hfar^tha possessions In Bundclkband Another 
portion of these possessions wm acquired under a later treatyp 
The subordinate Marathi ebief^ howevef, refused to recogniie 
these treaties, and Shamsher B^ib.Tdur. son of AlT Bahadur, pru^ 
ceeded to lay wa,stu Bundelkhand and the British Districtfi of 
MitrSpur and Benares. Himmat Bahadur then abandoned 
the MailithSs and came over to the BritJslv who granterl him 
a la^e tract alortg the Jumna betwe^m AllahAbdd and KilpL 
British troops tro-opented with Himmat I^h.’idur and drove 
Sbamsher BahiiduT across the Betwa, and in iSoj took KAEpt. 
ShamsbcT Bahidur became titular NawHb of B^ndil with 
& pension of four lakhs, and by the end of 1804 the country 
was fairly quieL The fore of Kilinjar was taken in 1813. 
Subsequent additions to Britli^h territories took place by ta|^j 
and Jhansi city was finally acquired from Sindh ia in exchange 
for Gwalior fort and Morir in i8fi6^ 
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The population of British Bunddklmid fell from 2,693,000 
in i&9t to 3,456,000 in igoi^ a decrease of nearly 9 per cenL 
EKcessivo nunlall and cloudy weather in the early years of the 
decade brought on rust, which damaged the spring crops and 
caused great loss to the people. The fajluie of the mins in 
1895 and 1S96 resulted in severe famine, and a druletit 
cholera epidcniic broke outr The density is only 212 persons 
per square mile^ being less than one-haJf the density in the 
United Provinces genemily+ Of the total populatiorh, 2^297,000, 
or more than 95 per cenT,| are Hindus^ and only 143,000, or 
less than 6 per cent 1 are Muhammadan^, who form 14 per cent 
of the population in the United ProTinccs as a wholCn British 
Bundelkhand extends to the jungles of Uentral India, and its 
inhabitants haw a strong infusion of Dmridum blood+ The 
principal jungle tribes are the Kois, Khangars^ and Sahari^ 
who have become nominally Hinduiaed- The change 
howeveri more noticeable in regard to social cDstomSi such as 
marnnge rules, than in rehgitms bcliufe, which continue strongly 
animisUc. A few estates are still owned by Mar^thas, but 
the eflects of their rule have almost disappeared. In Banda 
and AlLahabfid the Baghell and AwadhI dialects of Eastern 
Hindi arc spoken, while in HaiuTfpur, Jhami, and Jalaun the 
vernacular is the Bundell dialect of Western Kindi. 

While in Uie United Pro%incuSs os a whole, the autumn 
ctO|)S cover on area only about 16 per cent- greater than the 
5|.Yring; ctops, in Bundelkhond they ore ni^ly double. About 
one^thlrd of the autumn crop is and one-sevenih cotton, 

and from 50 to So per cent, of the spring ^ gram. Thci^ 
proportions vary according to the seasons* and after good rain 
the mil area is largely increased^ Irrigation from wt:lls is 
difhcult owing to the low waiejr-level, and the storage tanks 
made by closing valleys do not command large areas. There 
is only one canal, drawn from the Betw-o^ a protective work 
which chiefly serves Jilaun. In i 90 ' 3 '- 4 * only about 4 per cent- 
of ihc cidtis-alcd area was Irrigated, compared with onc-third 
for the United Provinces os a whole. Bundelkhand U ihu^ 
peculiarly liable to sufler from deficient rainfaiL A canaji 
from the Ken to serve Bind! Il^strkt has been comtncnced; 
arid schemes to increase the water a^Tiilable in the Betwl 
Canal, which at present, insufficient for the demand, and to 
open other sources are under consideration. Other calamities 
are the prevalence of rust after a wet or cloudy winter, and. 
the growth of a w-eed or gross colled which sprej^ 

rapidly and can only be cretlicotcd with difficulty. Foonn* 
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has thus been severely felt sg^n and a^jain; and the failure of 
the lains in. 1^96, which faUDwed successive bad yuirs^ was 
especially disastrous. 

The liability to good and bad cycles of agricultural condi¬ 
tions Is coupled with peojliarities in the nature and disposition 
of the people. Though perhaps not more extravagant than the 
inhabitants of the rest of the United Provinces;, they are dis^ 
tifictly less provident; and the careful cultivation and saving 
habits of the Jau* Kurmls^ K^chhjs, Muaos* and Kofris d" 
other Districts are not found in Bundelkhond. This tnay be 
traced p^irtly to the liability to vicissitudes already referred to, 
and partly to the eflecEs of the revenue system of the Marith^ 
who possessed the tract before the British, The most common 
method was to assess a village annually at fixed rat« on soil 
or crofK^ and to malre deductions for bad seasons; after 9 
valuation of the cro[)s of each holding. This was a system of 
rack-renting, as the rates were the highest which could be paid 
in a good season, and it is obviously not a systtmi under which 
either the standard of comfort or the prosperity of a com- 
n;unity would be likely to increftso. Except in part of the 
Lalitpur /aAsU of Jhansi, the land was chiefly held by indi¬ 
vidual cultivators^ sJ^d /a/vMdrs or large holders of land were 
few, British njk conferred propTietary rights on the vUlage 
headmen who were found managing land and collecting rents, 
and on a few relations of these who shared in the bcadmon^s 
special holding or reduced rent Initead of the demand being 
regulated by the season, a rigid sysceco of collecting a fixed 
amoiuit was introduced; land became a transferable sccurityi 
and the owneri, unaccustomed to their new condition:^ goi 
freely into debt, and lost their holdings. It was estimated 
that in Bondi, most of which became Bndsb terntory early in 
the nineteenth century^an aggregate e^lual to twice or thrice 
the area of the Di^ct changed h^^ds during the next 
forty years. Most of Jliansi District wag acquired later^ when 
more experiencje had Ireen gained in revenue admuiistration, 
and sale of land was not allowed till i36i; but even here 
sulfictent ailcwanoes were not made. Some larvdowners had 
been in debt since the hforathA rule, After the Mutiiiy, revenue 
waa collected ftom many from whom it hod already been ex¬ 
torted by the Ordihi or Jh^i rebel®^ In r8&y the crops 
foiltcb and in 186^-9 there was famine and great loss of 
cattle. In i8y a many cattle were lost from murrain. Although 
the settle fuent had appeared light; it became necessary to 
rc-exmnine the condition of the District in 187^. After much 
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dtscu-^on th« Jkinsi Encumberecl Estates Acl {KVt of 
i&Sa) was poiised, and a SpeemI Judge was empowered m 
examine claims and reduce excessive interest 'Hic «tlc of 
a whole estate operated as a. di^harge in bankruptcy to extin¬ 
guish all debt due. Many estates were cleared by sale of 
a portion ooly. A striking feature of the proceedings was the 
rapid Increase in the value of land. 

The ex{>enmcnc^ though apparently successfulp had no lostbg 
efTcct. Bundelkhimd su flered from another sc ties of bad years, 
commencing with rust and blight in iSga—excessive rain in 
1S94, and drought in 1895 and iBg 6 ^ Even in Blndl^ where 
the la$t settlement was inades not on actual ^assets/ but on 
a fair average area of cu1 ti^Tition^ the population deermsed by 
foj per cent, between 1S91 and 1901. Ihsbt had become 
serious in aO parts of the tract. The Jhansi legislatiQn has there¬ 
fore been revived^ with modifications suggested by the ex¬ 
perience gained, in (United rrovincea) Act I of 1903, which has 
been applied to the w^hoie of British Bundelkhand In addition 
to this^ two new safeguards have been adopted. By (United 
Pro^'inces) Act 11 of igoj permarient alienations of land arc 
forbidden where the alienor is a fiicmlier of one of certain agri¬ 
cultural tribes, except Ln favour of anoiher member of the same 
tribcp or where both parries reside in the same Elistrict and arc 
both members of agricultural tribes. Except w'bere permanent 
alienation is allowed, mortgages and leases are subject to the 
condition that possession of Uie land involved cannot be irons^ 
ferred for more than tw^enty ycois. Soles in execution of 
decrees parsed by civil or revenue courts (other than those of 
the Special Judges who ha%'e been appointed) are forbEddem 
but such deerteSi may be liquidated by usufructuary^ mortgages 
for terms not exceeding twenty years^ Ijirge reductions of 
revenue have beea made, and the asse$sment of all pom of 
Bundelkhand is being revised- The new demondt instead of 
being fixed for thirty years, will be liable to further revision 
whenever the cuhit'oted area fluctuates considerably, 

[V. A. Smith, ‘ History of Bundelkhand^^a/, A^, SiV-t 
S^Hgal p. t f A. Cunningham, yirri Re/HfrUf 

vols. vii and xxi; C. A. Silberrod, As^ 

P- 99 I C. Jenkinson, ^ 

(1871); A. Cadell, RJmJJ 

GondwAcia.—A name given by ihe Muhammadans to a ituiorkal 
tract of country now contiuned in the Central Provinces and 
Central Indio, Abul Kazj describes Gondwlnia or Garbi 
Kaionkfl as bounded on the east by' Ramnpur, a depcndciKy of 
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Panna ky north of il, and the Deccan south. This descrip¬ 
tion corresponds fairly closely wiUi the position of the Sat pur a 
pktean, as the Chhattt&garh plain on the cast belonged to the 
Ratanpur kingdom, incorrectly designated as a dependency of 
Chota Nagpur, while |Em of the Narbad^l vcdley was included 
in the old Hindu kingdom of Matwl. Little or nothing was 
known ofGondwana at this time [ and indeed as late as iSsj 
it was stated before the Royal Asiatic Society that * at present 
the Ciondwina highlands and jungles comprise such a large 
tract of u nevplaicd country that they form quite an toasts in our 
maps/ Gondw.*lna to the Muhammadans signified the country 
of the Gonds the Dmvidkn tribe at present hearing that 
name. How the>^ obtained it is a quo'ition which has been 
discussed by Gencml Cunningham/ As pointed out by himt 
the Gonds do not call ihemselves by this namCi hut commonly 
by that of iCoitOr. He consideR that Gond probably comes 
from Gauda, the classical rmme of part of the United t^o\inces 
and Bengal A Benares inscription rekting to one of the 
Chcdl kings of Tripura or Tewar (near Jubbulpore) states that 
he was of the Hoihaya tribc.^ who lived on the boriks of the 
Narbada, in tlife diEtricl of the w«t£m Gauda in the province 
of MalwSL Three or four Other jnscriptions also refer to the 
kings of Gauda in the same locality. The hy'pothe&is can 
scarcely be considered as more than speculative i but, if 
eorreeb it shows that the name Goud has simply a local 
s^niflcation^ the Gonds being the inhabitants of western 
Gauda, and the name being derived from the same source as 
that of the Gaur Brahmans and Rijputs, 

More than aJ millions of Gonda were enumerated at the 
Census of i^or, of whom nearly a millions belong to the 
Central Provinces^ and the remainder to Bengal, Madias, and 
Berlr. Lmrge numbers of them live on the SStpurl plateau, 
the CholA Nigpur plateau, ftnd the hills of Hastar between the 
Mahsnad! and God^fvari, whfle they are less numerous on 
the Vinahj-a Hilk The Gonds are among the moat important 
of all the Dmvtdian tribes, and were formerly a ruling the 
greater part of the Central Provinces having been held by three 
or four Gortd dynasties from about the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth century^ Such accounts of them as remain, even 
allowing for much exaggeration, inchcate the attainment of a 
surprising degree of civiliiation and pifosperity+ So far bock 
as the fifteenth century we read in Pirishta that the kirig of 
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Khcilii sumpiuoiislj? entertained Ahmad Sblh "^Vall, the 
llabmaiii SultSn, and made hint rich offerings, among Trhich 
were diamondsi, mbtcs, and pearls- Under the Garhl-Mandia 
dynasty the revenues of the Mandla district arc said to 
have amounted to 10 lakhs of rupees. When the castle of 
'Chfl.iirS ga rh ■was sacked by one of Akbsir's generals in i 5 ® 4 t ^he 
booty fctindp accordirtg to Fitishta, comprised, independently 
of jewels, images of gold and silver and other i,'a1luabtes^ no 
fewer than a hundred jars of gold coirij and a thotisand 
elephants. Of the Chilnda rulers the Settlement oflker who 
has recorded their history wrote that * they left, if we forget 
the last few years, a well-govumed and contented kingdom^ 
adorned with odmitable wrorks of cngincenrtg skill, pros^ 
petous to a point which no after-time has reached/ 

These States w^ere subverted by the Marithis in the 
eighteenth century i and the Gonds were driven to take refuge 
in the inaccessible higHkndfi, where the Marlihas continued to 
pillage and harass them, antil they obtained an acknowltidge- 
meat of iheir suprem-ocy and the promise of on annual tribute- 
Under such treatment the hill Gonds SfXUi lost every vestige of 
civilimtion, and became the cruel treachtrotts savages depicted 
by tTavullds of this period, when they regularly plundeicd and 
murdered stnigglers and small parties passing through i^ir 
hills, while from their strongholds, built on the most inaccessible 
spurs of the Silpurflj, they would make a dash into the dch 
plains of Berdr or the Narbada valley> and after looting and 
killing all night, return sEraight across ctountiy^ to thdr jungle 
fortresses^ guided hy the light of a bonfire on some comn^d- 
ing pcakn vritb the pacification of the country and the intro¬ 
duction of a strong and equable system of gmemment fay the 
British, these wild maTaudefis ioon settled down and became 
the timid and inoffensive labourers which they now ore- 

Owing to their numbers and wide distribution, the internal tntrnuJl 
structure of the Goud tribe is somewhat complejs. In ChJnda 
and Bostar especially aoe found a number of sub-tribes, as the tnbci 
Milrias, HaijOs, and Koj-^ of whom it may at least be surmised 
that ihe name of Gond, os applied to them, has rather ft local 
than ft tribal ssignifiotion, and that thi7 arc as disbncily 
separate tribes as the other branches of ihc iJravidian stock, 

A number of oocupatioiml groups hii^'e abo come into existence, 
which sire erKjoganious, and sometimes occupy a lower position 
In the social scale than the Gonds proper^ Such are the 
Pm-dhOns or bards And nunsETels^ OjTrls or soothsaym, 
Agarics of bon-workers, GowSfis or graser% Narks or those 
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who vetm formerly ^IdicTs, ^nd Koiliibh^ltis or dancerit arnJ 
prostitutes. The Pftrdhans, Ojhi&s» and KoilAbhatis will eat 
from a proper Gond's hand, but a Gond will not eat with them. 
These professional groups, though included arrior^ Gonds hj 
cnmtnon usage* fortn pmetically separate castes. I’he tril>e 
proper has two main divisions; the Ri} Gonds^ w'ho form the 
aristocracy^ and the Dhur, or *dust/ Gonds^ the people. The 
latter ati; also called by the Han-dus R^ran>'an$b or descendants 
of the demon Kavana, w^ho was di^troyed by Rama, ITic Rlj 
Gonds, who include the majority of the jawJ/ffifarj, rnay roughly 
be taken to be the descendants of Gond landed proprietors 
who have been formed into a separate subdivision and admitted 
to Hinduism wdth the status of a culth^tmg caste, Hrahmans 
taking water ffoin them. The clcrvaEion is jusiiftod by the 
theory that they have interminied with RiEjputs, but this has 
probably occurred only in a few isolated instances. Some 
Raj Gonds wear the sacred thready and outdo Br 9 .hmans in 
tbeir purificatory observances, even having Ibe wood which is 
to ccNok thdr food wushed before it is buntt. But many of 
them are obliged once tn four or five years to visit their god 
JJflra Deo, aivd to place cow^s flesh to their lips whipped in 
cloth, lest evil should befall their house: The Khatulha 
Gonds, found principally in the north, also have u somewhat 
higher status than the other Gond% and appear to have 
belonged to the old Khatol^ State in BundelkhantL 
The exog^mous divtsions of the Gonds are somewhat com¬ 
plicated. The primary classification h according to itic 
ntiml^cr of godi worshipped. The worshippeis of y, 6, 5, and 4 
gfxis form difTerent divisions, within which marriage is pro- 
hibited : that is, worshippers of the saniie number of gods may 
not intermarry. Each division also haa a totem—that of the 
7-god worshippers being a porcupine, of the iS-god worshipper 
a tlgeTt of the 5-god worshippers a crane, onri of those of 4 gods 
a tCKTtobe. But each of these divisions is further split up into 
a number of totemistic septs, and members of a sept may not 
marry those of a ^pt having the same totem in another 
division though wtirshipping a different number of gods* In 
many cases also particular septs with difierent totems in 
different divtsions may not intermarry, the explamition being 
that 4 relationship exists between these septs^ The whole 
system is somewhat confused, and the rules are indcfinUei 
while the divisfons accord eng to the number of gods worshipfjed 
appear to be absent in the northern Disirhis of the Central 
Provinces. 
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The mami^c ceremony i£ petformed in several ways, llie 
Rij Gonds have adopted the Hindu ceremonial. On ihe 
other handp m Bostof and Chinda, the primitive loma of 
maTrta^e by capture is still in vogue; titough the procedure 
is now merely symbolical. The most distiuctive feature of 
a Gond weding is that the procession usually stans from 
the bride’s house and the ceremony is perfomicd at that of the 
bridegroom, m contmdisunctioti to the Hindu piactice. When 
a Goud wishes to tiiaiTy his children he first looks to his 
sister's cbtldrcr^ whonn he cDU5[dcrs himsdf to be entitled to 
dciuand for bis owr4 such a rnaniiige lysing called ' bringing 
bock the milk.' Among the poorest clas^ the expectant bride' 
groom serves the bride's father for a period varying from three 
to seven years, at the end of which the marriage is cdebniied 
at the tatter's expense In Khair^garli the bridal pair are placed 
in two of a balomre and ccivered with btanlceta. The 
caste priest lifts up the bridegroom's pan and the girl's rekiiye* 
the other, and they walk round with them seven times, touching 
the maniagc-po&t at each turn. After ibis they are taken 
outside the village without being allowed to see each other. 
They are placed s^tanding at a little distance with a screen 
between them, and liquor is spilt on the ground to make a line 
ffom one to the other After a time the brid^rooiD lifts up 
the screen, rushes on the bride, gives her a blow on the back, 
and puts the ring ou her Unger, at the same time making 
a noise in imitation of the cry of a goat. All ttie men then 
rush indtscflminaicly upon the women, making the same noise, 
and indulge in bacchanalian orgies, not sparii^g their own 
relMions. The Mada Gonds consider the consent of the girl 
to be an essential jprdiminary to the marriagu She gives it 
before u council of elders^ and if necessary is nHowcd time to 
make up her mind- For the marriage ceremony the couple are 
seated side by under a green shed, and water is poured on 
diem through the shed tn tmitalion of the fertilizing action of 
min. Some elder of the village lays bis hands on thern, and the 
wedding is oven I n the M aria villages, as in Chhattlsgarh, there 
are or two houses or barracks in which all the youths 

and maidens respectively of the village sleep, llicy sing and 
dance and drink liquor till midnight, and are then suppt^ to 
separate, and e^ich sex lo retire to its own bouse. Marriage is 
adult, and divorce and widow-marriage arc freely allowed. 

Tbft funeral ccremoni^ of the Gonds are Lntcresiing. The 
corpse is usually buried with its Icet to the sou tb; the 
higher classes bum their dead, this hcKnour being particularly 
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nerved for old men on accoutit of the expense tn^-olvcd in 
cremation. Formerly the dead were buned in the houses 
in tt^hich they died, but this practice has now ceased. On the 
fifth day after death the ctrem«>ny of bnnj^ing back the soul 
is performed^ The relations go to the river-side and call aloud 
the name of the person^ and then enter the rivefi catch 
a fUK or an inaect, and taking it bomep. place it among the 
sainted dead of the family, believing that the spirit of the dead 
person has in this manner been brought back to the house. 
In sr^Firte cases it is eaten, in the belief that it will thus be bom 
again as a child. The good souls are quickly ap^Kased, and 
venemtiun foe them is condned to their descendants. But the 
bad ones excite a wider interest becattse their evA inHuenccs 
may extend to others. A simikr fear attaches to the spirits 
of who have died a violent or Unnatural d<3tth^ 

KcLi^a. 'fhe religion of the Gond is simply animistic. He deiHes 
ancestors, who ate represented by small pebbles kept in a 
basket in the holiest part of the houses that is, the kitchen, 
where he r^iilarly worships them at appointed intervals. His 
greatest god is Bdra Deo; but bis pantheon Include numy 
others, some being Hindu gods^ and various animals or 
implements to which Hindu names h^yc been attached. 
Among them may be mentioned Bhlmsertr one of the Ptndava 
brothers ; Phofti Pen, the battJe^re god ; Gharigra, the bell on 
a bullock's neck * Chiiwart dte cow's tail ^ Bagh Deo, the tiger; 
Dtklha Deo, a young bridegroom who was carried olf by a 
tiger; and Falo, the cloth covering for spear>hmds. In 
ChhindwJira are found ai ‘gods' threshing-floors,* 

at w'hich collections of the gods reside, and where gatherings 
arc held for worship several times a year* 

The Goods are principally engaged in agrtculture, and the 
*^iuid *^j*^*’*^^ them are farm-servants and labourers^ The more 
flppHr- civilized are also police cottiitflblcs and ^^a/rdsfs^ and the 
#oce. MobpAni cool-mineTs arc mainly Ci^mda* ITiey work wi^W, but+ 
like the other forest tribes^ are improvidenl and lazy when they 
have got enough for their immediate wTints. ' A Good con¬ 
siders himself a king if be has a |K>t of gmin in his house,' 
says a proverb. The Gonds are of small stature and dark In 
colour. Their bodies are well profvrtioned ; but their features 
are ugly^ with a roiund head, distended nostrils, a w ide month 
and thick lips, straight black hair, and scanty beard and 
tiiouis Cache; Tht Milrlas ore taller and have mone aquiline 
feat urea than the other tribes. 

j-ugu^ About half of tb£ Gonds in the Central Provinces speak 
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a broken Hindis while the tetnaffider retam their own Dravi- 
dia/i language:^ popularly known aa GondL Thi:$ a common 
ancestor with Tamil and KanaresCp but liitic inimediatc con¬ 
nexion with its neighbour Telugu. Gondl has no IkemtUTC and 
no character of i!S own ; but the Gospels and the Book of 
Genetsis have been transkted into iti and several grainnifitical 
sketches and vorabulanes compiled. 

MaJwa.—A high-level region, with an area of square 
mileSt rorming the greater part of the we&iern section of the 
Central India Agency, which^ m one of the most fertile and 
hatntabic parts of the Peninsula, has figured prominently in the 
ancient and mediaeval periods of Indian history. 

The tcrin Malwa h^ at difiTerent periods been applied to Pintikm 
somewhat varj'ing tractSt though MJllwaL proper has always 
comtituted its main orean MaEw£ proper, as understood by 
Hindus, consists solely of the plateau lyii^g between 13“ 30^ 
find 30' N. and 74"“ jo" and 78“ ro^ E.* which is terminated 
on the south by ihc great Vindhyan rangc^ m the east by the 
arm of this same tauge that strikes north frons Bhop^ 10 
Chandqri (the Kul^chala Parvata of the Purinas), on rhe west 
by the branch which reaches from Amjhcra to Chitor [in 
RajputSiia), and on the north by the Mukandwara range which 
Strikes east from Chitor to Chanderl. Under Muhammadan 
rule the of MMw 5 included* ^ additit>n to the tract 

mentioned, the Nmiir district on the south, between the 
Vindhya and Sitpuri ranges, Mew^ (now in Rajputina) on 
the Haraoti {the Hflja States of BOndi and Kertah in 

RA^putAna) On the norths and much of the present Central 
Provinces on the soutfi-east, iaciuding even Carha MandlA. 

Sindhi.^^s pofisessioos on this plateau^ which comprise the 
Ujjain* Shjjdpur, Mandasor, and Amjbem ore known 

collectively as the Malwa /rjif/. 

M.llwi is alw'ays di^ded by nati^-es into six divisions; 
Kauntcl, the country of which ManrUsor Is the centre; B 3 gnr, 
of which the BSnswara State in R^ijputiTia is the centre, ai^ 
in which part of the Ratl&rn Stale lies", R 3 th^ the countTy in 
which the grater part of Jhkbua and Jcibai Slates are Bstu^ed - 
Scwidwarjl, The cDuniry of the Sondia tribes of which Mehidpuf 
is the centre ; UtimtH'^rat the ctniniry of the Umat Riljput^ 
now nepresentejd at R&jjiajrh ajid Nat^inghgarb; mid Khlcht- 
wflrJlp the land of the Khtcbl Chaiahim, of which Rlghugorh 

State Is the centre. " Fhjiku) 

The plateau i* mainly composed of a vast spread of ha^aJuc 
rock, whkh forms great rolling downs, dotted over with the &c. 
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Hat-topped tiills peculiar lo that geoldKical formattoriH The 
countiy is highly rt^rtile, being principally covered by the soil 
here called tftJr or ^by the naiivesj and * black cotton soil' 
by Europeans. The plateau has a genend slope towards the 
north, the great VindhjTiti scarp to its south forming the 
watershed. I'he chief rivers are the Chamhai, SiprAi greater 
and lesser KalI Sind, and PiRisATr. The people are skilful 
and industrious duhivaiors. The principal crt>p^ are wheat, 
grajTip cottoTij and poppy« Jtnvdr occupies about 

44 per Cent, of the cropped area, poppy about d per oenL The 
annual rainfall averages 30 inches. The Rajislhani dtaJect 
called Malwr or Ringtf is spoken by nearly half of the 
population. 

The name of the traetp more correctly was originally 

the designation of a tribe, which is mcaitioned in the Mahl- 
bh^ta and the Rnmayana ; but the earliest reference to their 
habitation is a somewhat Yoguettatement in the Vishnu Puram 
that the afal&vts hved in the FaHyatra mountiiinSp or w^tem 
ViiidhyaSp while the name MOlavades+iT ' country of the 
MAlavOSj^ is not mentioned in any Sanskrit work before the 
second century and then refers to an entirely different 
locality^ probably held by another section of this tribe. From 
these mther involved accountSp it appears that the tract now 
known os Mfilwi was not so railed till the tenth century a.d., 
or even later. The Brihat SanhitOr written in the sixth 
century^ does indeed mention a country called Milava i but the 
name is not applied to the present Malwo^ which is called 
AvantT in the same work, while its inhabitants were known as 
AvaniikJs or XjjjayAnUk;^^^ The latter country^ of which 
Avanti (Ujjain) was the chief towi^ comprised the tract lying 
betws^en the Vindhyas on the thi Jhiirap 3 tan (in Rijputina) 
on the nonh^ the Chambal river on the west, and the Tiibati 
on the east. 'I'o the east of the POrbati lay the country of 
Akara. or eastern of which Vidisha^ now Bhllsa, was 

the recognised capital. In the seventh centuty Milwl and 
TJjjain were described as sepamte principalities by the Chinese 
tiavcllui' Hiuen Tsiang. who placed the foTmer to the west 
of the lattetp possibly in Gujoi^- Another branch of 
the M^avot appears to have occupied the country round 
N9gar in RajpulAna, 45 milts tiorth of Kolah, where large 
numbers of ihtir coins have been round, dating probably from 
not later than the fburlh cenlury A.tt. The Maiavos seem to 
have been at first a nomadic tribe composed of separate units> 
each Under its own headinan. but subsequently they formed 
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a regular tribal con^tution. They also inaijgyrated on era 
which has long been ih use among Hmdus north of the 
Narbada, and is now known as the Vikmma Samvat, the imibl 
year corresponding to 5? tenth centiiryt how- 

the word Vikmma is never employed with dat^ given in 
this era+ which arc alwa^'s dcsigrtated as of the Wilava cm, 
the eiBi of the lords of Millava, or of the tribd constitution of 
the MMavii No hblorical event con be connected with ha 
initial yca^p or with the adoption of the title Viknima, which 
certainly no connexion with any king of that name living 
in 57 b. c,t as popularly stipposcd, j'VJl the earliest records 
in this era come froni RgjptjtiLna, north-west of Malwil, and the 
first inscription in Mllwi proper is that at htAWDa^R, dated 
in the year 495 of the tribal ocmstituiion of the M^JavSs, or 

According to the early Buddhist boobs, Avantidesa was one iiiiiory- 
of the suctctri first powers of India in Buddha^s lifetime^ its 
chief town, Ujjoin, treing important as one of the principai stages 
on the great route horn the Deccan to Nepal, which passed 
through ^fahissati Or hlihrshmatti now Maheshwar, anti 
VMisha or Bhilsa- The Mauiya dynasty held Mai wa among 
their ivesteni prcftmces, Asoha being governor ditring his 
lather's lifetime^ with his head-qtianers at UjjoJrL On his 
accession he erected the great ifUfia at Sancht, where a fio^' 
merit of one of his edicts has buen fotind^ 

Early in the Christian cm the western Satraps esttended their Tbt 
tfule over Mtlw^ The Kshairapa, or Satrap, Chlshiana is 
mentioned by Ptolemy (a-d+ iS 3 )i Tiastenos 

king of Ozenc flTyain)- From ChSshtana onwards a regular 
succession of Salmpa ruled MUwa, the most tunous bdr^ 
Eudradamon, who added greatly to his doininions, and whose 
record at JunUgorb in Kathiiwfij (a,P- 150) mentions that ho 
possessed Akora and Avanti, or coslem and western Malwa, 
he himiielf niHng from Ujiain. while his other provinces were 
held by viceroys- 

As ihe rule of the Satraps died away, the Guptas of ^tpigadha ^ 
rose to power. Samudia Gupta (3 2 6- ^ 5) in his Allahabad pillar 
ijfiscfipdon mentions the Malavas as a frontier Iftbe- ilia sue- JJhlre 
cessor Chandra Gupta U (375-413) extended his dominions 
westwards and^ driving out ibc Kshatmpoa, annexed Malwa 
about ArO. 3gro^^ as his records b 1 Sanohi and Udayogin show. 

In the neil century the Gupm empire broke up ; and, though 
some of the family stilt held petty principaUdes, the greaier 
port of the tract fell to the WTiite Hun adventurers, Toramina 
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jmd his son Mihiratiik. The \STiiie Huns probably enteTed 
India towards tht end of Uie fifth century^ and^ after occtip^’ing 
the Purijab^ forced their way southwards. During Skanda 
Gupta's lifetime they were kept in check j but on his death 
Toramana ad^'anced into the dislriels round Gwalior, where 
an inscription put up by his son Mihitakula has been found, 
Adtimcing farther southwards^ Toramina and hts son soon 
obtained a footing in Mdlwji, whidi by 500 was entirely in thcif 
power, the petty Gupta chiefs Hudhn Gupta and Bhlnu 
Gupta^ of whom records dated 484 and 510 eiist, becotning 
their feudatories. On Toramana's d^th about 510, Mihtrafcula 
succeeded ^ but his harsh rule caused a revolt^ and about 53S 
he was defeated by a combination of native priiKCS under Naia 
Sinha Gupta Baladit^Ti of hlagadha^ and Yasodhaimant a chief 
who seems to have ruled at Mandasor, where the batUe was 
fought Yasodlwman erected two pillars at Mandosor, record¬ 
ing his victory, and appeals then to have become one of the 
pnncipal chiefs in Mnlwd. In the seventh century the famous 
king Harshavardhana of Kanauj {606-4^) held suzerainty over 
MalwfL 

It IS uncertain when the Malaviis actually entered the tract. 
From the scoorwi to the seventh ccntuiyv while the country was 
U nder I he strong rule of the Kshatrapas, the Guptas^ and 
Harshavardhana of Kanauji they must have held a subordinate 
position ; but on the fall of the brief empire of Kanauj they 
probably ac<)uired greater independence^ and rising in impor^ 
tance gave thefr name to the region. What ejcaotly happened 
is uncerUin ; but it would appear that the MsUav^ became 
gradually Hinduijoedt poSi«ibly from contact with the Hraimian 
rulers of Ujjain, and l.>eing a hardy race of warriorsp and as 
such desirable allies^ were promoted to Ksliattiiya nmk^ and 
finalfy abiiorbed into the great Rljput families which then began 
to be evolved out of the heitrogeneous clcrnents of whkh 
the population of India wus composed. 

In the tenth century the names of the Rajput clans begin to 
appear, and Malwft fell ultimately to the Paranrtiros {Soo-i 200), 
a section of th* n^gnikula fiToup, who fixed thek head-rjuaitera 
first at Ujjain and Utcr at Dh 3 r. They rose to considerable 
|;90wer, so that * the world is the Faiarrilra^s' became a comtnon 
saying. The ParamiEra lists give a line of nineteen kings 
whose known records range from the itenth to the thirteenth 
century, and of whom several were famous for their pairorvigc 
cjf litemlurc. The most notable was Rijl Bhoja (iaiG-53)* 
who was both a great scholar and a great waniorK His renown 
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jis a patron ofWtenimre and ss an author still survives, and 
he is no« Icjoked on as the Augustus of Indio, while immy 
ancient writers of note and works of merit ore assigned to his 
period. He was finally driven from his throne by a com¬ 
bination of the Cbillukyas of Anhilvida in Gujartt and the 
Kalachuris of Tripuri. From this lime the I'aramlm [W^r 
declined, his successors ruling as little more than local chiefs. 

In 1235 Muhammadans first appeatetl “"f 
took Ujjain, demolishing the renowned tempteof MahaVakana 
sacked Bhilsa, thus destroying the two pHncip^ towns of 
Mat«5. From this lime the district was held in net, with 
occasional lapses, by oRtoers of the Muhammadan court, ti m 
1401 Dilawuf Khan assumed ihe insignia of royalty^ 

From 140! liU iSJ*t when it ann^ 
proritKO of Malwl or lHandu, as it was often calW after the 
famous fortress which became its capital under these rulers, 
remained an independenl State. Its princes were mccsswtly 
at war with those of Gujarlt, with the Bahmani kings of the 
Deccan, and with other neighbouring chiefs. IJillwar Khin 
Ghorl (1401-s) had originally received Malwi as a fief unda 
FTtos Shah; but during the confusion that followed the 
invasion of TtmOr he became mricpendcitt, making Dhar Ok 
capital of hb kingdom. He was succeeded by lus son Alp 
Khan, better known ns Hoshang Shilh {1 4 !sS- 34 )p fhe founder 
of HoshangSbad, who lies buried in a magnificent ma* 1 c tomb 
in the fort at Mlndu, to which plaoe he moved the capital. He 
left a minor son, Muhammad Ghaml Khan, whom hls gnardiM, 
MahmDd Khiljl, promptly murdered, seidng the throtie for 
himself. Under MohmUd Khiljfs rule (i 45 &- 7 S) Malwl 
reached the renlih of Its power. His activity was un«Minft 
so that it was said of him that his lent became his home imd 
the field of battle his resting-place, and yet his administrauon 
was marked by the ahs«ice of all enmity between Hindus and 
Muhammadans. MahmOd ertended his dominions in all 
directiims. scidng among other places Ajmer and fomthambhor 
in RSiputana, and EHichpur in the Deccan; and m 1440, at 
the invitation of certain nobles, he even advanced ag^t Del^, 
but was successfully opposed by Hahlol Lodi. In i4-lo he 
attacked Rina Kfimbha of Chiior. Both sides clnm^ the 
victory, and the RauJl erected the famous Tower of Victory, 
still standing in the fort, m honour of bis success. Mahmad 
Was mcooctled by hta son Ghiyis-od-dlti (i 47 S“!Sn®)- 
Havirig undergone much toil during his father'll lifetime Ghiy^ 
ud-dln handed over the government to his son Nflsir-ud-dui. 
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and retircil to his hiircni. Nisir-ud-drn (r^oo-io)* who suc- 
ce^edcd on hijs f^ther^s deaihp wsis notoHaus for his cruelty. He 
is even said to have poisoned his rather, an act which roused 
such indigtiiitioEi in the emperor Jahangir that, when visiting 
hUndu in i61 5 + he had the king’s remains taken out of the tomb 
and thrown into the Xarbada, Nasir>iid-drn was drowned in a 
tank in the Kaliadd^i palao^ near t?jjainp into which he had 
fallen in a dnirLben fit, no one daring or caring to pull him out 
He w^ succeeded by Mahmud II (1510-^t), Of him the 
historian relates that he imagined that kingdoms weie ruled 
by the sw^ord, and tlial he attempted to put th!:^ maxim into 
practice with dire results. Distrusting Ym own people, he 
introduced a Riijput, Medini Rai, into his State as ministerp In 
1517, iKiarcd by the increasing power of this man^ he called in 
SultSn Muzafiar Shah of Gujarat to assist m hfs cs^pulsion* 
letter on, in a fight withMedini Ral and Rana SangaotChitcKr, 
he was taken prisoner, hut was magt^animoU5ly reJeased. This, 
however^ did not deter him from attacking the Rana’s suc¬ 
cessor some yeat^ laieTp wheii ho waa again taken prisoner 
by the Ritna’s ally^ Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, and put to d^ith 
while attempting to escape- The Malwa dynasty thus came 
to an end, the kingdom being annexed to Gujarat (1551), 

The Iri 1535 Huma^itii attacked Bahadur Shah and drove him 

out of Malwa, dcrealing him successively at Mandosor and 
Mandu- During the rule of the Stlri d)Tiaiity (1540^55). 
MalwS was held by Sher Shah^ right-hand rtian Shujaat KMnj 
known locally by the name of Shujawal Khan, the founder of 
Sbuja]pur, and on his death by his son B5z Bahadur, chiefly 
famous for his musical talent, and his romanttc attechmcfit 
10 the beautiful and accomplished Rupmati of Slrangpur In 
1563 Baz Bahadur was forced to submit to Akbar, and Malwl 
became a ^lughal province, continuing so until the eighteenth 
century. Abul dt^als with the pfovince at some length in 
the The SMdA varied considerably in cxtcfitat 

different tiniES. In it contmufsd twelve jffi-i'Jrr (districts), 
but in it had only nine^ MSlira possessed special impor- 
t^ 3 j^ce from its position on the great Mughal route, along which 
armies marched from Delhi to the Deccan, the road passing by 
Dholpur, Gwalior, Narwar, Sironj, and HindiaH. Among the 
numerous governors of MalwA during ibis period were prince 
MurSd (1591), the flrst Nlzani-uhmulk (1719), and Mahai^jil 
Sawoi Jai Singh of Jaipur (1734). 

The _ The %far£th 4 period of MMwA history forms the subject of 
Sir John Malcolm's CVfl/jra/ //u/mf w^herc it is trcsited in gr^i 
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detatL Briefiy^ the Marjltba^ gained a permsmerit rooting m 
M 3 L\wSi about 1743, irhen the Pe^hwA was made deputy- 
governor of the By degrees the whole country fell to 

the great Mar^SthS generals, whose desoendanta still hold most 
of it — Sindhia of Gwalior^ Holkar of IndorCp and the 
Fonw^ of Dhar and Dewis. 

In the nnddle of the eighteenth century the British appeared TTie 
sts actors on this scene j. and MdlwA from 1760 onwartls, for a 
quarter of a century^ was a vast battle-Hcld where Maratba, 
Muhammadan, and European struggled incesscmdyt until the 
supfcinacy of the British was finally established in 1S18. 
During the ncitt forty years the history of Milwt was com¬ 
paratively uneventful j but in comexton with the Mutiny of 
I a 17 risings look place at Indore, Mhow, Nimach, Agar, 
Mehidpur, and Sehore, In 1S99-1900 Mllw=l suffered from a 
^severe famine, such as had not visited thb favoured ^t for 
more than thirty years. The people were unused to, and quite 
unprepared for, ihl-s calamity, the distress being aggravated 
by the great influx of immigrants from RAjputHna, who had 
hitherto always been sure of relief in this region^ of wMch die 
fertility is proverbial. In 190^ a new calamity app&urcd in the 
shape of plttgue^, which has seriously reduced the agricultufal 
population in some districts- 

[For MMav^s and ICshatrafKis, sec J/mrytal a/ 

AsmrifSeiiVfy, 1890^ p, 639, iSg?. p- ly^and 1^99, p. 357 i for 
Guptas and Hunas, J. F, Fleet's *Gupia Inscriptions, ' vol iii 
of the Corpus Iftscn/fiffinfm Iftdiinrwm j /ourasi Asiali^^ 
o/lAc AsiaSie Sodefyp 1893, p. 77, and 
1897, pp. 19, 411, 850, and 883 ; for Pammlras, £ptgrap^ 
Indua^ voL 4 p. saa ; for Muhammadan dynasty, I* V^itth 
King^ Numismafk Chrottkle^ 1904,] 
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GwaLior Residency.—A Political Chaige in the Central 
India Agenc^'p which cormprises all the northern part of the 
western section of Centta^ fndfat extending from the Chambal 
in the north to Bhiisa in the^oath, and frooi Bundelkhand nnd 
the Jhansi District of the United Province on the cast to the 
R^ljputAna Agency on the westj OFp generally speakings the 
tmet lying hctw'een 2^ 21^ and 2^*^ 53^ N, and 76* ancT 
79* E,^ with an area of ^ 7 p 3 a 5 ^tiare miles. Of Uiifafeat 

17,030 square iniles belong to the Gwalior State* the rest being 
occupied by t he Chhaera fiar.Cana of Tank State (Rljputlna), 
and the minor States of Raghuoarh, Khat^iadh^vnAp FARoyp 
Gahiia^ UiiRii Bw AO AURA, and atveiat small hoEdinga (see 
table on the next page). 

The popuEation of the charge (i^t) h 3*rS7p6j 3^ of whom 
Hindus number or 8^ per cent-; AntmisUs, i70pji6, 

or S per cent- j MusalmarLs, io^p43o^ qr 4 per cent ; and JainSp 
3o^I39p or 1 per c^L The density of population ts taj per- 
son$ per square mile. I’he Residency contain:^ 6,830 lilies 
And 16 towns, of which the chief are Lashrar (103^638^ with 
Brigade)* ]Morar (19,179), Gwamor (16*807)+ Guna (1 1,453, 
with miUlary station)* Bhind (8,033)^ Bhilsa (7,481), Narwar 
( 4^929), and Chai^drki (4,093)^ Bhilsa^ hforena, and Guna are 
the chief centres for the sale of grain, and Chanderf fur the 
manufacture of fine cloths;. 

After the Treaty of ^Ibai (178a), IVtn Anderson was 
appointed Resident at the court of ^MaliSldji Sindhia, which 
was merely a moving camp until 1810, when Daulat Roo 
Sindhia permanently fuccd his headquarters on the ap^ where 
L^shkar city now stands. Till 1854, when an Agent to the 
Govemor-Genetol (or Central India was appointed, the Resi¬ 
dent at GwaJw corresponded directly with the Covemor- 
CeneraJ. In i860 the minor States were rnade into a 
separate charge, under the officer commanding the Centm] 
India Horse at Guna. ThLs arrangement was abolished in 
1896, when these States were again placed under the Resident* 
the officer commanding at Guna continuing to net os tjc 
Assistant to the Resident^ with, however, very limited powers* 
In iS 38 the Khani^dh^na Eme was transferred from the 
Bundelkhand Agency to the Resident at Gwalim; and in 1895 
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the Gw-aJEw State discrict« of Blittsa and Is^rh «ra transrerred 
fiom the BhopaJ AgeiicK to this chaige. The Residcim as the 
officer accredited to the Gwalior I>flrbar, is also in all matters 
of (;cnersil policy the channel of coniinunication between the 
riarbar and other Political offioera, such as the Agents in 
Afdfwa and Bho|> 3 war. aithm whose charges isolated portions 
of the Gwalior Slate are situated. He caercises a clow super¬ 
vision o«r the minor holdiqgs of the chatgc, a]) crtminal casei 
of any infiportance in which are either dealt with by him 
pcrscmally or submitted f(w his sanction and approval. He also 
has the pcrweis of a Diitriet and Sessions Judge for portions of 
the Midland and filna-Hsnin sections of the Great Indko 
Peninsula ttmlway which pass through the States of Gwalior, 
Datiil, Samthor, Khanildhana, ami the Chhabra pa^na. Ihc 
hcad-quartcrs of the Political officer are niuated in the area 
known a.« 'The Kesidency/ a piece of land measurifig j.iy 
square miles situated close to Morlr, about four niiJes lo ihe 
cast^ of (iwolior fort. This aren is administiired by the 
Resident, and includes three villages, the revenuoi from which 
are devoted to the up-kccp of the Residency limiis. In 1901 
the popiiLitfon of the Residency was r.jy r. The Great Indian 
Peninsula and Gwalior L^ht ^ilways and the Agra-Bonibay 
and Bhtnd-JhAnsi high roads traverse the charge. 

Ihc following table shows the States, portions of States, and 
minor holdings under the Residency:^ 
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Gwalior State.—The latest trtaty State ;n the Central 
India Agency, under the political sutwrvision of a Rsident ^ 
Gwalior. The State has en nnra of *5.041 square miles, and is 
composed of several detached portions, but may be roughly 
divided into two, the Gwalior or rorthcni, and die Maiwa 
section. The northern section consists of a compel block or 
territory, lying between ja* 10' and J<1 5* ^. and ,4 38 
and yQ“ 8' E., with an area of 17,030 square miles. It is 
hounded on the north, norih43ist, and north west by the 
Chambal river, which separates it from the Agra and Etaanh 
Districts of the United Provinces, imd the Native States of 
Uholpiir. Karauli, and Jaipur in the Rijpuiana Agenty : on he 
cost by the British Districts of Jilann and Jhansi m die United 
Provinces, and Saugor in the Central Provinces j on the south 
by the States of Bhopil, Khilchipur, and Rajgarh and the 
SimnJ of Tonk; and on the west by the States ^ 

JhalawSr, Tank, and Kotah in the R.’ljputatia Agency. The 
Malwil section, with wi area of 8,0Ji square miles, is made up 
of several detached districts, between which portions of other 
Slates are interposed, and which lue themselves imermmgicd 


in bewtldenng iniricaqf. 

The State takes its mme from the old town oF Gwaltok^ 
which, though never the actual capital, has alvrays been an 
important place from the strength of its fort. The name is a 
corruption of Gopfidri or Gopagiri,' the slK'pherd s hill. 

The Stale fnlL? into three natyml divwions, oonTenictitly 
designated the plain, plateau, and hilly tract. The plain 
occupies the country lying to the north, east, and west of the 
town of Gwalior, and corresponding praclicsilly with the 
Own ion Cino, Tonwabchar, Bhind, and Shedpur of 
the State, with an area of 5,884 square miles. The deration 
in this tract averages only a few hundred feet above the 
ranging from about 500 feet to nearly 900. From a point 
about ao miles south of Gwalior the country nses rapKlIy 
towards the south until it reaches the level of the 
plateau, with an average elevation of about 1,500 fceL The 
area of this tract is 17,856 

cent, of the whole State. The hilly tract compnsed m the 
Am JHERA jiVa consists of a medley of hill and valley, covered 
for the most part with thick jungle. It has an area of 1,30' 
square miles and a mean elevation of 1.800 feel above sca levcl 
Two branches of the Vindhya range traverse the State i one 
striking northwards from Bhllsa passes up the ccniTc of ^e 
State to Gwalior, while the other runs in a parallel direction 
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iKrougli the Ujjam ami N^mach distncts. The watershed is 
determined by the mam scaip of the VindhynSp which lies to 
the north of the Nurbadil riverj and all atreams flow in a 
northerly direction^ I’he most important are the CHAMn43,j with 
its tribe EadeSi the greater Kali Sikd, Srpa]^ and the western 
Parhati; the Betwa’ and the Sind, with iu ttibutmies, 
the eastern P^rbati, l^ohdj^ and Kunw^r!. ThcK streamst 
though silbrding a oonsiderable water-supply, are piactleally of 
no value for agricultural purposes^ as the steepness of theit 
bonks makes litigatfon from their T^^ters almost impo^ible. 

To describe its geolcgical formation, the Gwalior State mayCwili^v*. 
be divided into four principal sections i the country extend ing 
between the western portion of Bundelkhand to the east^ the 
ChambnJ river to the wesh and the northern part of ^lAlwi to 
the south, within which is situated the capital of the State; the 
district of Nlmoch; seveml large tracts of the MOiwi plateau j 
and a portion of the southern scarp of the ^fal wa plateaii and 
of the country along the Karhadl river. 

The first region^ consthuting G v^^lior proper, is largely occu¬ 
pied by the Vfndhyan series, rising in a succession of i^carps 
w^hich strike approximately north and soutlit except in their 
northern portion where the direction gradually changes lo north¬ 
east and becomes parallel to the course of the Chambal 
river. There arc four principal ranges capped by massh’e Ijcds 
of sandstones which, taken in order from east to west, belong 
respectively to the Kaimur, lower Rewah, upper Rewah, and 
lower Bandair divisions. Beyond the fourth range^ towards 
the Chimbal river, the ground becouw laigely coveted by 
alluvial deposits, which conceal the next division of the Vin- 
dhyans^ the Sirba shales. A number of rock exposures appcofi 
howci'cr, in the Chambal rii^er, remarkable for the occurrence 
of the Chambal limestone band, here IntercaJated among the 
Sirbil sboles and not known to occur aJE that horixon in Bhopal 
or in ButKielkhand and Baghelkhand. 

North of latitude a'h° N., the Kaimur sandstone no longer 
re&ts upon the crystalline rocks of the Bundelkhand gneiss^ but 
upem sedimirnTary rocks belonging lo the Bijan'or series. They 
w^ere originally distinguished as the Gwalior series, but iheir 
complete lithological agrcKiment with the Bijlwars of Bundel¬ 
khand and with those of Rewah authorizes their correlatkm 
with that group. The Bijawnrs are very much older thoi) the 
Yindhyans, and these hill ranges already existed as such before 
the commericemeot of the Vindhyan era. This is one of the 
* By M £, Vr«lcQ'biirg, G^alagie^l ^korvey of ladkL 
K. 7 
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cilde^ and At the same time one of tine moat dEstinel iriiitances 
of a fomieT land surface to be found in India, though similar 
features frequently recur among rocks of ii'^arious geolc^iod ages 
in consequence of the protracted continetital condhions and 
absence of marked disturbance in the Peninsula. 

The Bijawar strata consist of the same rocks as in llte 
Bundelkhond and Rewah esposures; but as Uiey arc less dis- 
turhud than in those outcrops^ their degree of alteration is 
remarkably alight^ shales and sandstones taking the pbee of 
the usual plates and quart^ites+ The lowest bed of the senes is, 
as usual, a congtomerate of white quartz pebbles os-erloid by a 
mass of sandstonep which caps the gneissose scarp fomjing the 
southern limit of the most southern and most ^xaitinuous of 
the ranges^ The sandstone is Called the P^r sandstone, from 
the town of Tar situated at the foot of the scarps 15 miles south¬ 
west of Gwalior. The overlying rocks, whose aggrcgiite thick¬ 
ness amcntots to about f*ct, form the parallel ranges 

north of the Pir sandstone stiarp, and include shales, handed 
jaspersr limcstonesJi porcellanites^ and ba-sic volcanic rocks. 
Sevcial bands of the latter occur at various horizons They are 
well e^eposed in the hill upon which the fort of Gwalior stands^ 
when: they ore capped by an outlier of Kaimur sandstone. 
Some of I he sihaJesand jaspers are impregnated with hematite, 
sornerimes to such ati extent as to become valuable iron ores. 
In the angle Included between the scaq)S formed by the Kaimur 
and Par Kondstones, a considerable area of the Bundelkhand 
gneiss outcrop la situated in Cwalior territory* 'Hie southern 
continuation of the Vindhyan ranges is greatly concealed by 
the ov^erflowing neccan trapi while, to the norths they sink 
beneath the Gongctfc alluvium,, which also covers a peat deal 
of the Bij^wars and gneiss. 

A great variety of rocks occur tn the Nlmach area^ which 
hafi> however, been very little studied. The three peat groups 
of the Upper Vindhyuns—the Kaimur, Kewuh, and Bandair— 
are all represented with their cbaracleristic subdivisions. And 
arc here underlaid by typical Lawyer Vindhyans of great thick¬ 
ness and considerable superdctol extent. These rest^ on 
cryscolline schists and gneisses of Archaean age (ArAvaili 
serics)t and on strata of the Delhi series, w'bose age in dil^cult 
to decide, os it appears to be a heterogeneous group protjably 
cerLstituted f^artly of tme BiJjiwaj rocks and partly of ne^ 
strata interme^iiate in Age l>etwcCA the Bij^wars and VindhyonSr 
A considerable portion of Sindhians territories situated in 
M^wa has never been geologically surveyed. I'he formations 
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lajgdy of Dcccftn imp, and it is also knon'n thm tbe 
V{iidls}Tins occur In the neighbourhood of Bbllsa- 

FiUthcr !fc>uth the districts bordering Khe Narbada have 
Ijccn geologically fatuous ever since Kcatinge^s discovery of 
ctctaccous fo^ib at Chirakhan, 22 miles cast of B 3 glv in r 356 v 
and the regian has been caTCfnlly surveyed by Dr. Blanford. 

The fossil sea-urchins have been studied by the kle Professor 
Duncaiit rrho arrived at the conclusion that the beds conUuning 
them are of cenomanian agep approKimately corresponding, 
chereforet with the upper greensand in England. These fossils 
are found m a series of calcareous strata which^ through a mis^ 
apprehension regarding their geographical situation, have been 
mi^inamed the BUgh beds by Dr. Carter in the first published 
account of Keatinge's discovery^ Both the underlying and 
oi'crlying beds are sandstonesp the whole series being conform¬ 
able with One onothen The lower sandstone is sometimes 
dbtinguished under the rtainc of Ntmar $*ricbtane. All these 
stniia belong to tlve i^aitjcca or itufm-inippeaii groupie 
The town of H^gh itself h situated on BijiwafSp much of the 
neighbouring region being occupied by an ouisr/op of these 
rocks bordered on alt sides by faults. The area incluijes the 
usual rock of the Bij^WELr scries, skte^ siliceous lime^ones^ 
jaspers, and hasic volcanic rocks. The lines of fraclgre aie 
occupied by a siliceous breccia, w hkli often contains a large 
proportion of hematite And then conMitutes a valuable iron 
ore w'hich was once cjttensivcly mined and smelted- The same 
distnet contains extensive outcrops of gneksose rocks. The 
gneiss exhibits a great deal of variety, and in thk respect diners 
from the Bundelkhand grtciitSr and scenis closely related to 
the type called Bengal gndsfi* which is regarded as more recent, 
llic remainder of the district is occupied by Deccan trap-* 

In the northern parts of the Gwalior State the vegetation in Bortanjr. 
waste tracts consiuta laige^ t/ deciduous trees and ^thrub-s, 
many of which flower when leafless Or nearly so in the hot 
season. The princtpal species of Ireefi arc 
iVwflT, Aftnvardiumf Afuda 

jfh nnd , Ait&iAssffs /a/i/d/i'a and A. //k- 

duiiTj Car^iij EitfAttf Ef^/hrma 

and Gm^Ena Farther south the low hills are covered 

with low forest, containing many shrubs like Zttj/Aus^ 

' * Geology ^ GwtjiEKf natl Vlcially/ iM* Gfiiifhal S^nyy 

if Tpidl. tUp pfL 53-41: A/fmorrf sf /At Smrlvjt ^ 

TiOit riip port 3; Quarttrijf ^ifarntal ^ /At ’GttitjpiAl Setuiy 
voL MX, A/tfPnit fi//At Sarwx ^ veil, 
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iS'iwf/ardiat Caifan\ Cariiso, Capparit, niid Aniidesma^ 
mixed wiih Jiutea fretfdna, BuihaniuiM lattfalia, Battia iati- h 

folia, Diospyms temtutota, Odintt Wedhr^ and Baswellia ‘ 

Hrraia, though when tlie latter is plentiful (he bnishwood ■’ 

undetgrowth is often scanty< In places bamboos are plentiful. 

In the estremc south the tyjncal fotest of the Central Indian 
highlands occuts, containing some leaJt, sSj (JemtauA'if tomtn- 
Sesa\ and other species* such as Oiif/rt/u, Daibfr^a latifoiia, 
//(ifl/Hvfitfii, CecAla/pef^aHin, SfhrA^ra, and charac- , 

teristic of the region gtaicrally. 

The Gwalior forests, and especially those b the northern 
section, abound in wild animals of every itind, tigers, leopards, 
sdmiar, fAiinl, antelope, and bears being met with, while small 
l^nie found everj* where, 

Throughout the pbteaUp which compraca ncarljf three- i 

quarters; of the lotJii the climate is comparatively equable, 
being free from extremes of diher lieat or cold. In the plains, | 

however, the hot season is disditclly oppressive, and the cold | 

in wintei- is severe. The arniuai raiFifall varies from about I 

30 inches on the plateau to 40 inches in the plains. | 

I’bc Iwiuse of Sindlsia (or Shinde) traces its descent from j 

a family of which one branch held the hereditary post of fiaM 
in Kaimei-hhera, a village 16 miles east of Satam. The head 
of the family received a patent of rank from ll>e emperor 
Auiangzcb, while a daughter of the house wns married to Raja 
S^Ct, son and successor of Sambh^jh The founder of the 
Gwalior house was Rinoji SiDdhia^ who belonged to an 
impoverished branch and, according to a story current in 
Sir John Malcolm's time, bad become a personal attendant on 
the Peshwi liahiji EijI Rao, and used to carry his slipf^rs, 

H.e rose rapidly in favour,, brought to the front by his soldierly 
qualities. In 1726, Ujgetlier with MalluLr Rao KoLkar, the 
founder of the house of Indore, and the Ponw^r^ he was 
authorized by die Peshwi to collect (25 per cent, of the 

revenues) nnd sardtsA^u^tt {lo per cent, over and above the 
fktiviA) in the Malwi distilcls^ retaining for his own remunera¬ 
tion half the mflAiifsa (or remainEng 65 per cent.). HiJioji 
axed his bead quarters at the ancient city of Ifjjass, which 
ultimately became the capital of the Sindhia dominions^ 
and in 1745 he died near Sm/jAtJOR, where his cenotaph 
stands. He left three IcgiEimate sons, Jayapn, DattSji^ and 
Jotiba, and two iUegitimatej and Mahadji. Jay^pa 

succeeded to the terrilorics of R^noji^ csitiEnated to produce 
65 s lakhs yearly, but lias killed at N^aur in 175g. He wiUi 
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rulLawcd by hts son Jantoji, who was taken pnKineT at PSnlpat 
(17^11) and put to deatit, and Mabidji Sindhia succeeded.^ 

The histoiy of Gwalior State during iKe rule of Mahadji and 
his successor Oaulat Rao is practically the history of Ird^ 
in shaping which they both took a leading part Maha.dji 
retunted from the Dewam to Millwi in r 7 ^ 4 i *7^ 

n^established his power ihene. In 177* Madbu Rao Peshwi 
died; and in the struggles which ensued Mabfldji an 

important pan, and seiicd every etuuice of increasing his power 
and augmenting his possessions. In 1775 Raghuba Peshwi 
threw himself on the protection of the Uritish. The rewncs 
which his forces met with at the hands of Colonel Goddard after 
his famous mareh from Bengal to Gujardt (1778). the fall of 
Gwalior to Major Popham (17^0), and the famous night atliick 
by Major Ounac, opened Sindhia's eyes to the strength of ^e 
new power which liad entered the arena of (ndun Hiti& 
In 178a the Treaty of Salbai was made with Sindhia, die chief 
stipulations being tliat Sitidhia should withdraw to Ujiain, and 
the British north of the Jumna, and that Sindhia should 
negotiate Uearics with the other belligerents. The impo^im 
of this treaty can scarcely be esoggerated. It made the British 
arbiters of peace in India and vin^lly acknowledged thnr 
supremacy, while at the sanie time Sindhia was reoogu^ m 
an independent chid and not as a vassal of the leshw 
A Resident, Mr. Anderson (who liad negotiated the 
was at the same time appointed to Sindhia's court. 
took full advantage of the system of neutrality pursUM by the 
Biitish to esubliah bis supremacy over Northern Hindustan. 
In this be was assisted by the genius of Btnoit de 
whose influence in consolidaiing the power of Mahadji Sindhia 
is seldom estimated at its true value. He was a ^voyurd, 
a native of Chombery, who had served under Lord Clare m the 
famous Irish Hrignde at Fontenoy and dsewh^ md who 
after many vicissitudes, including imprisonment by the Turks, 
reached India and for a lime held a commission in the 
6th Madras Infantry. After resigning his commission 
proposed to travel overland to Russia, but waii prevented by 
[he loss of bis possessions and pa|>er 5 , stolen, it appi^ at the 
instigation of Mahadji, who was suspicious of his wteniions. 
Ihf Boigne finally entered Sindhk's service, and, by his gemus 
for orgunization and command in the field, was mstrunientul 

in establishing Marlthi supremacy. Commencing with two 
battalions of infantry, he ultimately increased Sindhia a regular 
forces to three brigades. M'iih these troops Sindhia hecuco 
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iminciblet dufcating tbe RSjputs at Ulsot (17^7), F^tan 
{1790)^ and Mem (1790)^ l-folkar aE Lalcheit (1793)1 ^nd 
the l>eibi Forces at Agra (1737}. 

In 1785 Sindhia reinstated d^e emperor Shlh Abm an his 
throne at Eielhl^ receiving in return the title oF deputy VaVtl-ul- 
Mutlak ar vicegerent at the empire^ that of Vak]l-u 1 -^iutl£ik 
being at his request conferred on the Pcshw5, his masterp as he 
was pEeased io designate him. In the attoeiiies practLsed 
by Chul;!lm Ksdir on the unfartunate em|3erof gave Sindhia 
the opportunity of taking possession of l>ethi and becoming 
the protector of ihe aged Shah Alum. After the peace made 
with Tipil Suiran m 1792^ Biudhia sticcessfLilly everted his 
influence to prevent the completion of a treaty betawn the i 

British, the Nizam, and the Pe^hwO, directed against TipO, 

In the same year Sindhia enried out the investiture of the ^ 

Pe&hwa wi[h the insignia of Vakll-ui-Mutkk. During the 
ceremony he professed the greatest humdityi even insisting on 
bearing the Peshwil's slippers^ as hij; father hod served an i 

earlier Pahwii, The old MarSiha nobles, however, were { 

ilisgustedU and refu,^ to attend or ofler the usual compliment j 

iRTy gifts to Sindhia. Mabadji was now at the zemth of his ^ 

power, when all his scheme^ for further aggrandizement were 
cut short by his sudden death in 1794 at VVanowri near Poona. 

MahOiiji Sindhia had many qualities superior to those of hk 
successful cautemporaries, such as Ghflzi-ud-filnp Ghulim Kidir, 
and Raghuba, who had come to the front by treachery or sheer ' 

trmtality. With such men Sindhia had nothing in common. 

^ Clear in the concoption of reasonable projects, he wa.$ bold I 

and prudent in their realization. ... In a scene of barl>arouB 
anarchy, when all the bonds of society seemed to be unloosed, 
he was arnkblCp courteofUSp and free from cruelty. . . . Sindhia 
wm easily provoked and not easily appeased. But, if he 1 

seldom forgave an injury, he never forgot a benefit - ^ . conse¬ 
quently he Was served with fidelity and alfectioru His coun¬ 
tenance was expressive of good jicnse and good humour, but 
hi$ comploiiiin was dark, his person inclining to corpulence, 
and he limped from the effects of his wound at Plaltiat. He 
could write, was a good accountant, and undersioocl revenue 
well.^ 

^Malkadjl left no heir, and was succeeded by Daulat Rao, 
a grandiion of his brother Tuklji, who w-as scarcely fifteen year? 
of age at the time. Boro in wealthy suirounding!^ brought up 
among foreign troop!; from whom he had learned to despise 
those of his own country, the pos^icssor of %ti5t terriiories and 
a dominant milimry^ orgsimotion, Daukt Rag looked upon 
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hitni^lfas the chief sovereign m India and not as a menibcr of 
the MarjlthA confederacy. At this lime the dcflib of the young 
rcshvi'lt, M?idhu R3.0 H (1795)1 and the Iroubks which it 
occasioned, the demise of Tukoji Holkar and the rise of the 
turbulent JaswanE Rao Tlolkar, together with the intrigues of 
Kan^L Famavls, ll^rcw the country' into confusion and enabled 
Sindhia to gain the ascendancy. He also enme under the in¬ 
fluence of Sarje Rad ChjltkCj the most unjirindplcd scoundrel 
of the davp whose daughter he had married Urged 

possibly by this advi^r^ Datilat Rao aimed' at increasing 
his dominions at all co$X^ and sewed territory from the 
MaiUtha Fonwars of |>har and Dewls. The ri^ng power of 
Jftsrrant Rao HoEkaCp however^ ahitmed hEm- In July, iSoi^ 
Jaswant Rao appeared before Sindbia's capital of Ujjain, and, 
after defeating some battalit>ns under Heiisirig^ eirtoried a 
large sum from its mhahitantSp hut did not ravage the town- 
In October, how'ever^ Sarje Rao Ghatke took revenge by mak¬ 
ing Indore, razing it almost Eo the groundv and practising every 
form of atrocity on its inhabitants. From this time dates the 
or ‘ period of unrest,' os it is still calted* during 
which the whole of Central India was overrun by the armies of 
5 tndhia and Hnikar and their attendant predatory Pinckirl 
bands, under Amir Rhan and others. De Boigne had retired 
in 1796 ; and hh snjcccsijor Perron wus a man of a very diOfereiit 
stamps whose determined favixiritUm of French officersp in 
defiafiec of all claims to promotiont produced di^ontent in 
the ngttlAT corpSr 

Finally, on December jr, 1803, the Peshwd signed the 
Treaty of Bassein, by which the Eritish w'ere recognued as the 
paramount power in India. The contimml evasion shown by 
Sindhia in all attempts at negotiation bo^ught him into conflict 
with the Uriti^, and his power wm completely destroyed in 
both Western and Northern India by the victories of Ahmad- 
nagar, Assaye, .AsIrgaTh, and t^oswsri- His famous brigades 
were annihilated and his miliiary power irretrievably broken. 
On December 30, i8oj, he signed the Treaty of Sarji Anjan- 
gaorn, by which he was obliged to give tip his p£>sscssions 
between the Jumna and Ganges^ the district of Brrjach, and 
other lands in the south of his dominions ; and soon after, by 
the Treaty of EurhJLupur, he agreed to irwiintain a atib&idiajy 
force to be paid for out of the revenues of territory ceded by the 
treaty. By the ninth article of the Treaty nf Sarji Anjongaon 
he W7IS deprived of the forts of Gwalior and Gohad. The discon^ 
tent produced by the lost condition almost caused a rupture. 
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and did actEially result in the pliindenrug of the Rtsldenl^s 
aump and d-^^ntion of the Resident m a prisoner. In iSoji 
under the new policy of Lord Comi^TtSlis, Gohad and Gwaitor 
were restortti, m4 the CKimbal rtver f-vas made the northern 
boundary of the Slate, while certain cklma an R^Ijput State* 
were aholishcdt tJie British Government at the same time bind¬ 
ing Itself to enter into no treaties with Udaipur, Jodhpur, 
Koloh, or any chief iributairy lo Smdhia in Mew^r, nr 

iMirwdr. In 1816 Sindhia wa^ called on to ossL'if in the sup¬ 
pression of the Pindam. For some time it ^ros doubtful what 
line he would take, but he ultinvately signed the Treaty of 
Gwalior in i&i? by which he promiseti full co-opernuon- Hu 
did noU however, act up to his profesaions, and connived At 
the retention of the fort of .Asirgarh which had been ceded by 
the treaty. A fresh treaty in iSi8 made a readjustment 
of boundaries, Ajmer and other lands being ceded. 

In i&2^ Daulat Rao diedt leaving no son or adopted heir, 
Hia widow Eoiea Bai, on unscrupulous and designing woman, 
adopted Sifulcut Kao, a boy of eleven beiunging to a distant hut 
[egitimate bmneh of the family, who succeeded as Jaukojl Rao 
SindhiiU DifEcnlties then arotse os to whether the Bai should 
rule In her own fight or regent^ and her behaviour towards 
the young chief hnally caused a rise of fceiihg in his faioiir 
which iinpcllcd rhe liai to take refuge in BridsK territory. She 
returned after an interval and lived at Gwalior till her death in 
1862. The chief* maternal unclti known as the Mdma Sihib, 
had meanwhile become minister. The most important c^'^nt 
during this period was the readjustment of the tenms for main¬ 
taining the contirigent force raised under the treaty of iSiy. 

Jankojr Riio was a weak zuler and feud* were constant at bis 
Court, while the arniy w^as in a chronic statu of miitiny* He 
died in 1843, and in the absence of an heii, his widow I'ara 
Bui adopted Bh^irath Rao, a son of Han wont Rao, eommonly 
called Bfihflji Sindhia. lie *uccecded under the name of 
Jay^ijl Rao Sindhia, the Mama Sahib being chosen os regent. 
Tar^ Bai, however, came under the evil infLucnrce of 
KhiLsgiwaK the comptroller of her household, an unsunipuJoiis 
adventurer who wished to get ail pow^r into hi* own hands A 
complicated series of intrigues followed, which it b imjjo^ible 
to unravel. The Dada, however, succeeded In driving the 
Mima Sahib from the Slate, and became minister He tilled 
all appointments with his reLitives, and matter* rajitdly passed 
from Ijiid to worse, ending in the as*enihlage of large bt^die* 
of tn>iip* who threatened an attack on Sironj, where the Mima 





S^hib was then residing. War was impending in the Pnnjiibi 
Bud as it was essentral to secure peace, theBrids>h Government 
decided to Interfere. Colonel Slecmani the Resident, wu 
withdrawn^ and the sutrendur of DMh Kh^s^iwlk was d& 
niandcd. A British Torce under Sir Hugh Gough moved on 
Gwalior^ and crossed the Chambnl in December^ t 343 . On 
December followed tiie simultaneous batdes of PBinnilr and 
’SijkijARAjPv^f in which the GwoJior army was annihiktol A 
treaty then mode:, under which certain lands to the value 
of iS lat^hs were ceded fur the up>l£eep of a contingent focee, 
besides other lands for die liquidation of the expenses incurretL 
in the Eate war, the State army woa reduced, and a Coundl of 
Regency was apixiinicd during the minority, to act undeir the 
Resident's udiic& 

In 1&53 Dinkar Rod (afterwards Rao RajlL Sir Dinlutr Kao, 
Miishir-Ukhfis Bahadur, K.CS.I.) became minister ^rnd under 
his able management radical rcfornis were Introduced into 
c^'cty department of the admmistrmtion. During the Muttnyi 
Sirtdhia. gave vaiiMble asi^isiance to the British, at no little risk 
to hiirtself. Early In Juncj iSsS, he was driven from [he Gwalior 
fort by Tilnti^ Topi and the Rinf of JhAnsi^ to whom all his 
troops deseitedr Bat on June ig, Gwalior was caj>tured by Sir 
Hugh Ro^ and Sindhia waa reinstatediv For his ^rvicea lands 
worth ^ lakhs a year were made over, while be was allowed to 
increase his infantry from ^000 to 5,000 men, and his nitiEleTy 
Itoiu 32 to 3d guiLih In j$6r he w'es crated a G.GS.I. In 
ihc State lent Ukhs for the construction of the Agra- 
Gwalior iJortion of the Great Indian Fiminsuls Railway, and 
a similar amourit in 1S7J for the Indor&Ktmach section of the 
Rijputina-M^wi Railway. A personal salute of 11 guns was 
conferred in rSy?, and Jay^jl Kao became a Councillor of the 
Empire and later on a G-C-B- and C.l.E. In i-BSi land was 
ceded by the State for the Midland sectiorr of the Great Indian 
peninsula Railway. In iSS&Gwaliof fort and MoiHr eanton- 
tnent, with some other villagcsi which liadbeen held by British 
aince *858, were exchanged for Jhiuii city. 

Ja>Il}t Rao died in i3&6 and wm succeeded by his son, 
the present chief, Modhava Rao Sindhia, then u boy in his 
tenth year. A Council of Regency conducied the administra- 
tEOfi uncll 1894, when the !kIaLhi&rAjd obuiined. powers. He lakes 
a deep and active interest in the adminivtraiiofi of his Statc^ 
having a clear and comprehensive grasp of tVic work done in 
each department. In 1900 the Mah^Aji went to China 
during the war^ at the same time |wescniing a hospital ihip for 
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the acf^ommddatiPHi of the wounded. "I he chief bears the ^ 

titles of Mah^riSj^ m6 His Highness^ artd receives a salute 
of guns, mcreasccl to 31 in his own leiritory. The present 
Maharaja is aJso a. G,C.V, 0 .ji G,C.S.I.| and A.-D.-C* to the 
Kirtg-Eiiiperofi besides holding the rank of Honfuary Colonel - 

in the British ajniy, and Honomy Colonel of Skinner^s Morse. ^ 

a regiment originally raised by Colonel Skinnerp an ofhe-er of 
De Boigne, He has aUo received the gold Kaisar'i-Hind 
medaT+ and the honoiury degree of LLD+ granted by the 
University of CambrldgCt 

Gwalior State contains many placea of aTchaeologiejp .1 interest. 

Exccf^t Old Ujiain^ which requires to he excavated before its 

site can be properly c 3 cammcd, the earliest remains arc those 

round HHir-S^t at Heshnagar and UdayagjrIp w^herc Buddhist 

remains of the first centujy b.c, and Hindu relics of the fourth 

and fifth centiirits A-n. are to be seen. At Haoh a series -f 

of fine rock-cut Buddhist exists dating probably from 

the seventh century. MediaciTll Hindu and Jain afchitecLure 

IS represented at Baro^ Gwalior, GvAHASftrHj NARonp and 

Ui>AVAPiTPi while the best Muhammadan work is seen at 

CtfAt^liRRlp MaptdaSqRi Narwar, GohaDp and Gwalior. 

Besides these^ old shrines and buildings arc met with in many 
localities^ lew places indeed of any size being withoiut some such 
site of tile past Most of the remains arc those of Hindu and 
Jain icmples of the tenth to the thirteenth centuries* At 
Ktltwjj- or Kamajitalpur, to miles north-CAAt of NOribSd 
(26^34 N.and 7fi"*6^B4and at Paroli and Paravalhg miles north 
of Gwalior, are remains which date back to the fifth and sixth 
eenturiesp perhaps even earlier. RAjapur neat Terahi contains 

the remains of a probably of late date. Terihi, KatlwEha ^ 

dose by^ llubtund near Sbeopurt and Suhaniat 25 niilei ivjrth 

of Gwaliott all show sijms having once been places of impor- 

tant^j especially SuhiLniap which appears to have been a large 

dty* At Kalbdeh, s north of Ujjain Tows, is an old ; 

palace constructed in the bed of the Siprfl- The waters of the 

rivet are led through fancifully shaped conduits Into numerous ^ 

tanks and over sculptured stone curtainSp whence they fall in ^ 

a thin iridescent sheet, until they finally return to their nnturiil ^ 

bed over a fall of some 20 feet. The palace appears to have 

been built by the Khilh Sultans of Mllwl in the sixteenth 

century* 

llic popukrion at the three enumerations wa$T (i8Sr) , 

2.99Ji 35^^(*%0 5^37^^774. ^d (1901) 3*935.001, the density 
in the last year being n? persons per square mile. I'he 
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decrease of 13 per centr during the last de^^de Is riu^nly 
due IQ the effect of bad season^ notably the disastrous 
famEne of The State conlAins 2^ tonns, the two 

largest being GwALlOR ClTV (population, i [9^435), consisting 
of Gwalior^ Lashkar, and Brigade, and (39p^^^)i the 

former capital. Nine of tb^sc lo^hs are in the plnfnSp the 
remainder being on the plateau^ There are 9 j 53S village^ 
with an average number of ayj inhabttantSr 

The following table gives statistics of population atid ktid 
revenue:— 
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Hindus form 84 per cent, of the taial, Anlmists 7 per cent, 
Musalmiins 6 per cenL» and Jains 2 per cent. The foilowers of 
Baba KapOir^ a Husaini Saiyid, are found only in this Staia 
He was originally a aoldier, but subsequently devoced bis time 
to oLirying water for the poon ^nd finally adopted a life of 
meditation. He fdl ftotn the roof of his house and died m 
1571. His shrine is rimaterl in a cave^ cut in the north-eastern 
face of the tocic on which the GvraltOf foti stands, ft is sup- 
ported by grants from State funds, and if visited by Unh 
Hindus and Muhammadans, 

Owing to the wide area covered by the State, a great LangMae- 
diversity of languages exists. Thus Malwi b spoken by 
25 per cent, of the population^ but ia used by So to 90 per cent 
of the people in the western districts. Bunddt speakers form 
iB per cent, of the total, but the language ia spulccn by 70 
per cent in BhiindeT and M Sicr cent, in Bhltsa. Urdd was 
mtumed by rS per cent, and is spoken in all pofU by the 
official classes. In Tom^'U^hlr a dialect of Western Hindf, 
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called TomtfaigKari, is tbe pTevailing and is spoken by 

13 per cent of the popuiation of the StaEe, 

Ciites Mni lilt Hindu cflites most kxgdy represenied ftre the Chamais 
(leather vforkers and labourers)^ 319^5^00 ; Bi^mans^ 31^00001; 
RajpittSp KachhTs (pLgiricnltiiTists}^ 155,000; Ahtrs 

(l^dets and cultis'aitars)^ tqSi 7JS | Gfljais (gnuicirs and 
culliA^;ciTs)j i00|7OQ3 Balais, 71,000; and Korfs {H'eavers), 
66,500, Among ibe Muhammadans, Shaikhs number 58,800 
and PathSns 47,600. The most piommcnt jungle tribes arc 
the KiT^rs (agriculturists and hunters)^ 63,400 ; Mlnfis^ 63,300 ; 
and Bhi 3 s^ 41*300, the Iasi being chiefly met ift'ith in the 
Am|heia district. A large proporEion of the population is 
agHculramlp 57 per cent, in the plains and hilly tracts and 47 
in the ptaieau being supported by agneuiture, while 36 per cent, 
roflow pastoral occupations. Industrial pursuits are followed 
by 15 per cent, oofcfncrcial by 3 per centr, and professional 
by r per cent. 

ChrlstiAa The Christian community in 1901 numbered 765, including 
579 native Christians. The Canadian Presbyterian hiission 
has cstabUshmenis at Ujjain and Klmach^ 

GenenJ The variety in the physical features of the State causes great 
in the agriculiTPral condiriomv The best soil is 
djtlwii. found in Malwil, but ihe Tonwarghlr and Bhind districts arc 
covered w ith alluvial soil of fair fertility. In the centre of 
northern Gwalior a hilly tract, formed by an arm of the 
Vmdhyas, makes much of the country in the Xani^arj 
Sheopur, and Is^irh districts of little use for agricultural 
purposes. Kcafly the whole of Aoijhem is cut up w‘ith hills 
and contains little soil of value. Other factors are the density 
and chnocter of the fjopuiation. Large imcts of good land 
are lying fallow fcir want of cultivatonij while the endeavours 
made lo induce the Bblls in Amjhera to practise ordinary 
metbods have not met wHth much success^ 

The soil is classed under ten main heads: wJ/", or black 
soil, very rclsmti^^e of moisture; an inferior black soil, 

les rceenri^t: of moisture; a Ught soil; d^ma£ a clayey 

soil; a detrital soil found Oo the slopes of the hills; 

i'orwffAytft mainly for growing rice; Mwir. a yellow soil; 

the soil found along river-beds; and and 

^daJaf two stony soils of liftle value. Tile 6rst four elites 
produce both spring and autumn crops^ while the rest bear 
only B single crop in the autumn. The last two soils cannot 
be cultlvBled every year. 

Of ihe total arei of the State, 51587 square msles^ or 
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S3 per MnLj'sre alienated In graritiiT i^'Hng 19,454 ^txare a^ctil- 
tniles of k/tH/sa or land directly wndcr Stale coniroL The main 
agrieultural aiatt$dcs for 1903-3 are shown below, areas being prindpot 
in square miles i —^ mp%. 
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Jimfdr h the principal crop, cov'ering square miles, or 
39 per cent-t of the total cropped area in kMim Land in 
1901-3; while gmm (-SS^X (4^^7 )p (34 Op triJiize 

(352X barley (ng), 0 ^ 7 X arc alscj im- 

ponant. The chief noivfood crops are osLsecds (346)1 cotton 
(3*5)1 P*Ppy (* 5 )f sugar-cane (gX Various iriinof grains, 
mostly pulses, are also gmw*n^ while linseed, and are 

grown for oil, and amlfJft and ra^^hemp for 6bre. In the 
country rouiad Gwalior diy a considerable quantity of Indiait 
hemp is produced fiw the manuracture of arid ^Mng. 
Tobacco and the usual vegetables are grown in villages. The 
area m acres under poppy w^as 49,553 igoo-tt 34^057 in 
[901-3, and 41,345 in 1901-3^ The decrease Is due mainly 
to the dimbiution in the hfllwli population, which has made it 
difiicul t for agricukurii^ts to obtain the necessary kbour at the 
right moment, so essential to the proper cultivation of this 
crop iJbcml ooncesstoTis are made for the breaking-up of 
waste kn<i and clcanng of forests. 

The total aten under culiiv’ation increased from square IrapreiTc- 
oiilsi in 1901-3 to 5 t 733 square miles in igoa-j, but 
irrigated area fell from 377 square miles to 361, f^oans mjai 
cJ seed and money are freely given^ the rale of interest beifig p™aiec. 
4 per cenL on seed grants and 6 per oent^ cm loons for wclK 
digging and the pcirchose of bullocks. This system of nmkEng 
State advances is ^Id to be rapidly ousting the former 
monopoly c^f the village bankers. 
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C*iiTtf> The only specml breed of cattle met with in ibc State h 

pi»la,uad Malwl, ThKe are at medium sise^ gcticimlly oi 0^ grey, 
silver grey, or while colour They are very strong and 
In the Narwar and Shcopur districts a local breed of cattle k 
raised of a very hardy iyp^‘- I'he mikh cows and the goats 
of the Bhind and Toflwarghar districts have a ccinslderabk 
reputation, 

ImgstLQa. A separate irrig^ution departmenti which was started dnnng 
the present chiefs minor!ty and is now^ a section of the State 
Public ^V^orks departmetit^ deals with the mabtenance of 
existing welts and tanks and the oonslnictbn of new works. 
Ko water rates are levied, a return on the outlay being obtained 
from the higher rales levied on the increased area brought 
under irrigation- The chief source of water-supply is from 
welk. Jn water is usually raised in n Icathejn 

worked by bullocks, while in northern (Gwalior the Persian 
wheel is common- The cost of making wells is considerahk 
in nonhem GwailfiTt aJid in the Sheopur dLsirict cspecLaJly is 
almost prohibitive, owing to tlie proximity of the rock to the 
surface. In i 903-3. 361 square miles of land were 

itrigaiedp of which 247 square miles were supplied from wdK 
S7 from tanks, and 27 from other sources. Owing to their 
depth below the surrounding counlrjj the rivers are of little 
use for irr^tion. 

Ffifwti, The forest lie mainly in the Sheopur. T^^rh, Narwar. 

Amjhera, and BhTka districts. In 169* they were placed 
under re^lar supervision^ but as yet nro attempt has been made 
to work them commercially, and tio areas have been formally 
■ rtserved-' The forest produce, conHisiing of timber, charcoolt 
grass^ gunij lac, and the flowers and fruit of the mnAud and 
cA^renji, ia auctioned yearly to contractors who supply the public. 
A Conservator tjf forests has lately been appointe<b who is 
intrixlucing syslematic nianngemenh An annual revenue of 
about lis- 73,cM>o is dedved, giving a profit of Rs. ij.ooo. 

Mtaenij. Iron is found round Gwalior in lurge quantities, a very pure 
hema^ute occurring in the Eijfliwat rocks. In. former days a 
considerable industry existed near Panniflr, but this hfl^ almost 
entirely died out, owing to the cheapness of the European 
product. Heaps of slag still indi(ate the silts of old workings. 
A little crude silt and saltpetre arc manufactured from surface 
efllorescences, A considerable deposit of mica exists at Gangfi- 
pur, but has not yet been worked commercially. Limestone 
occurs in many places, but is little quarried. The chief rnineml 
prtiduei of Gwalior is the magnificent building material pro- 
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vided by the VindhjrUn sandi^onep ^hich hM been iiaed in the 
old buildings on the fort And throughout the modem city of 
La.dikar. The qujirrj men Are mostJy Chjimarip who pay an 
annual fee of Rs, 4 a heatL 

The main industries am connected with cotton, which is An* And 
ginned and pressed in factories at many places. A large 
spirtning-mill, established by a primte firm at Ujjain in 189$, 
employs 500 hands and produces j,ooo lb. of yam a d^yi 
The fabrics produced at CuANOtki are rcmarkabk for their 
fineness, and a popular kind of cotton prim Is made ai Manda- 
sor. Opium is tuanuflaciured at Ujjain and ^!anda.^r, the 
latter place being the chief centre of the industry. At Slieopur 
it local art in hoquer^wgrt exists, bedstead legs and playing- 
cards being a spccuilitjp. 

The princJ[^ exports are gtaiop oilseedsp cotton, opium, 
country cloth, and These articles are exported tn Bom- 
bviy, AhmadJlbad, Cawnpore, Indore, and Calcutta principalTy, ” ' 

much of the opium being shipped lo China. The chief artides 
imported im* hardware, kerosene oH, arms, mojchinei],', and 
paper, which are obtained from Boinl^y, Ahmadilhsd, Cawn- 
pore, Indore, and Calcutta. The ^ruhammadan populatLon 
imimTta a considerable quantity of while metal utensil^ from 
Bhilwata inRajpui^a. The chief marts are Ioshkar, UjjAtN, 

Bwfsro, Morena, Saualgahh^ SheopuRj SifrI, Gun a, Muk- 
gaolI, Pachhir, Ckanoeri, Mandasor (for opium especial ly)i 
SUAJAFUR, NiALACfT, and Gan^^pur. 

1 he northern piui of the St^te is trav^ersed by the Midland 
SMion of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, while two 
brunches run from Bhop^ to Ujjain and from iHrui to Kjiltwmyt 

The Gwaliot Light Railway, a IcjcaJ State line, runs (qt 
] S5 m]fe% from Gwalior north-east to Bhind, and south-west 
tA SJlpri with a branch to Sabalgorh. This was constructed by 
the Darbir at a crot of 44 lakha, and is managed by the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railwiiy Company, In the famfne of 1S97 it 
was oF the greatest beaefit to the districts round GwalirKr, where 
the distress was keen. Small extensions of the line mn to 
shooting preserx'e?^ ajld round the pakce precincts. The 
^jpuEona-MaJwa Railway main line from Khundwa to Ajmer 
and a branch to Ujjain pass through the ALliwa portion. The 
Bftroda-Ujjain branch of the Bombay, Barodo^ sind Central 
India Railway runs for 46 miles in Gwalior territory, and the 
Nagda-Muttra line, now under construction, will also jmss 
through much of the State, 

Gwahor possesses a large number of roach, some constructed 

L 
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by the British Government and some by the State; The total 
length of metalled roads is £85 rniles- In 18SS, at the request 
of the Cotincil of Regency, all roads running through the State 
yterc laltun over by the DarbSi, which bertme responsible fof 
their proper maintenance. One of the chief routts is the Agra- 
Botrliay road, of which si 6 miles lie in Gwalior territory. 'I'he 
Gwjvliot^jhinsi road, 33 miles in length, constructed by the 
British Government, was handed over to the State in tRBS- 
P<BtiujA Ko post offices had been opened in the State until iSSj, 
telegnpbi, ^hen a Convention was entered into with the British Govern¬ 
ment, which has been modified by additional agreements m 
1&36 and ie<>S. t he Slate post offices issue money orders, 
the commission being retained by the Darbili, and all 
articles are delivered by the State officmls. The ntimbcr of 
post offices has risen from 65 in 1885 to 129 in 
the number of letters and parcels carried has increased from 
145,000 and aSiMo in 1896 to 4,308,0“ oiuL io6,odo in 
jgoj, British Stamps surcha^ed with two cobras and the word 
■Gvmlior* are used, and yielded a revenue of Us. 83,000, 
including the sale of service stamps, in 1903- The deport- 
incnt U in charge of the State posimastor-generBL Govern- 
ment lelegftiph offices combined with post offices have been 
opened at a dwen of the prindjial towns. 

Kimbe. The first famine of which any records exist domtatrf 
northern Gwalior in 17S3-4. its dire effects being noted by 
Mr. Malei in his diary. The next severe famine, tliat of 
1896-7, wa-t mainly felt in the northern districts^ white that of 
1899—1900 was worst m Mdiwfl, the Ntmach district being 
most airectcd, only 4 inches fjf rain falling. A large number 
of relief works at a ccst of 38-2 lakhs and many poorhou^ 
were opened, 14 iakhs was distributed on gratuitous relief, 
and large suspensions and remissions were granted to the 
cultivators. The sickness which fotlow'ed the famine carried 
off numbers of the enfeebled population. 

Adminif- For administraiive purposes the State is divided into two 
inPon. large portions s northem Gwalior, comprising sevefn iilas jn 
districts. Gwauiou Gird, Bhind, Shf^ipur, ToNwaROiratt, 
diTfikin*. IsacAAii, BhIlsa, and Naswab; and the Mllwaor 
division, comprising four aryaf, Ujjain, MANnAstm, ShaJAPUR, 
and Amjheka, The «V<u are subdivided into /a/yuwar, the 
villages in a fiargana being grouped into circles, each under 
a jwftiMJt. 

The ajJmiii.l'ittBtive m^hinery of the Slate is controlled by 
assisted by the Sadr BoitnJ. This Board ™i- 
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slsts of sevcft members, the Mahajiljli hamitlf beini; prettklctit 
and the members being in charge of different departments, 
which the most important are the Re^^entie, Ijintl Records and 
Sctdemcnt, Forest, Aecounls, Public Work% Customs^ and 
l^oat Office, The chief ha,s no minister, l>ul a staff of secre¬ 
taries supeTS'ised by a chief secretary, preiiarea easca for die 
final orders of the MahiUrtjs, A Sar La general charge 

of ibe Malwi controls and supervises the work of the 

-S’tfAiAf in charge of the ti7a$. ITie Suifa^s are ar^nf tnagistrates, 
exercising powers simitar to those of a Distfict Ma^smite In. 

Rritish India. They art assisted by Atimiisditrj (JCafH^isdijrs) 
in charge of who are magtstraites of the second or 

third class and hlunsifs ffJT their charge 'l^e constitution in 
the northern division is similar, except that here the S^MAs 
are directly under the Sadr Board. 

The first regular judicial court was cslnbUshed in 1844, by 
the hlama Sahib when minister of the State, This court, 
designated the jfjftjAi/, was presided over by a judges 

who licard cases only from the city and sun^ounding dkiricti, 
as the farmers of revenue eKcrcked judicial powers in the 
villages, they held. In 18^2 Sir Dirikar Rao alxdished ilie 
system of leasang villages and appointed and SuAiM^ 

to whom judicial powers, both civil and criminal, were granted. 

In iS8fi the Council of Regency adopted the system now in 
force. 

The lowest ctvil courts aie those of the A^’nf^tdsdJrs in charge CinL 
of/ar^dflgt^, who are empowered to hear cases up to Rs. 500 
in value, llic Sadr AmSfi of the si/a deals with coses up to 
Rs. 3,000 in value. The /ran/ judge hear^ cases up to 
Rs. 50,000 in value - and the Chief Judge of the Sadr ^ da / a /^ 
or High Court, hears coses up to any valuer 

The lowest criminal courts m the State arc those of the Crimltul. 
Katfididdrs^ w^ho afc magistrates of the second or third class. 

'I'hc Sadr jrimi/rs are first-class orngistrates for the and 
the SvAfiAs art siVrf fDistrict) magistrates. The /^iinf AdJ/n/^ 
to which both first and second-doss magtstrates commit coses, 
lakes the place of the Sessions Court in British India. I'ho 
Chief Judges Court, the Sadr jidd/ai or High Court, is the 
highest criminal court in the State. Appeals, both civil and 
cnminal, lie successively from xh^ f ajputii courts to the it/a 
and /rdrr/ courts jind the High CourL Coses involving im- 
prisanment for lifut or a sentence of dooth, ore referred by the 
/^dn/ yiddlfit {Sessinns) to the Sadr Add/a/, and all sentences 
of death air fiimlly laid before the htohOflija for couhnualion. 
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The MahiiriljJt also hearr; appeals against dedsions of the 
SaoV A^a/af. Codes based on those of British India, bwt 
modified so as to suit local oustoms, were issued in 1895. 

Since 1902 a regular Acoounts depaTtmtnt has been foTmodn 
in which all State accounts are audited. The normal reiremie 
of ihe State is 150 kths^ e:cckding 11 laths assigned to 
JaprdJrs. In 1902-3 the chief heads of revenue were t hmdp 
laths; citslonrLS, ir laths; stampSi 2-3 laths; ejtcisef 
1.4 kths; opium, 3^3 lakhs; tntcrcat on railway loan, 
^i>3 laths; nnd railway earning, 3 laths. The expendUure 
amounted to 133 lakhs, the chief heads being; oollp^tion of 
land revenue, 3-3 laths; gencKil administrationT including 
the chiefs establishment, 16 lakhs ; police, 7-5 lakhs ; mililaty, 
41-3 lakhs; public works, ?i*8 laths; irrigation, 6+7 lukhs; 
education^ 2-4 lakhs; medical, 1^6 laths ; and law and justice, 
3 lakhs. 

There are fi^ie main classes of tenure in the State, Guaran* 
teed Thahirs possess land in the State under guaraniee from 
the British Govern men £; the ccmdidoTi.^h of their tenure vary 
in almost eatery casUf hold directly from the TiarbiLrj 

and often exercise limitf^ Judicml and general administrative 
powers within their own holdings, besides having a right to 
a seat in DarbOr and enjoying other privileges. 
and tj/imr^nfars hold on a permanent quit rcuL Als^aJ^ddn 
enjoy rent-free grants which are subdivided into dmaifMn 
grants for the up-keep of temples, and d^armdda and 
icligious atid charitable grants.^ The last and most general 
class consists of the AWs^i area diriKrtly under Slate manage¬ 
ment. Since the hrsi settlement mode by Dinkar Rao in 1852, 
ihc t^/filfidars have held their land for a regular term vTirying 
from seven to twelve years, and more recently a settlement lias 
been made for twenty years in the Bhander s/7i7. In the Bhil 
country of Amjbera, however, and in some parts of northern 
GwTilior, the poorness of the soil neo^tates a yearly settle¬ 
ment by the * plough "of land (about 13 acres) culdvated. 
Alienation of land under certmn restrictions, of which the most 
important is the prohibition of sale to any man not a subject of 
the Gwalior Darbar, has been permitted since 1898, in which 
year proprietary rights were formally recognired. Revenue 
was originally collected through /i/dJrs or merchant bankers, 
w'Ko stood security and reccivied to per cent, as remuneration. 
This system has lately been abolished, and all revenue due front 
AAJ/id land is now paid directly to the State oRiciftL^ The 
rates fjaid vary according Jo the quality of the soil, ranging for 
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iirii^tcd land from Rs. 4 to Rs. 4C1 per iLcre» the laltct rtite 
being charged on poppy-groTring londj and for * dry ^ bund from 
about E oonas to Rs. 5 . The average iDcideDce of die kud 
revenue demand is Rs, 3-7-9 cultimted londt and 

I r annas per acre of totoJ area- A regular survey for seldc- 
ment purposes was first made in 1S71, the d&fl or rope of 
1 Jarf^ (66 feel in length) being used. In 1890^ 1^931 and 
1896-7 a fresh survey of diderent parts of the State was made 
by the plane tabic, a tratning class being at the same time 
opened for the Jkihvdris. 'llie demand in 1871 was 50^8 lakhs, 
and in 1896 it wa^ 89-7 ktkits. The c^llectzoos on account of 
knd rmTcnue and revenue from nil sources have been, in 
thousands of rupees :■— 



A'vcniE^ 

iKSp-go, 

irtgi-rz^pifL 1 




r^4ui4 rrvcDuc 



tpss.jr 

71,34 

1,38,?8 I 

1 


A considerable revenue is derived from opium, which is 
grown chiefly in MAlwI. A duty of Rs, is levied on t^very 
chest {1401b.) of opium exported, to which an extra, duty 0|4Din. 
called kkatr^ amounting to Rs, 7-14-0 per chest at 

* Mandasor and Rs. 7-6—0 at Ujjain, is added for the main- 
terumce of the scales. The income from this source varied 
from 3-t lakhs in 18S1 to 4-3 lakhs in 189], 2 lakhs in 1901^ 
and 2+3 lakhs in 1903. llie right to retail opium within the 
State is sold by auction annually. The salt revenue is governed 8iilt 
by an agrocment of 1878, by which the Daibai undertook not 
to open any new salt works, or to allow more than 1,930 ions 
a year to be mantifactured at existing works. At the same 
time it was agreed that none of the salt so manufactured 
should be exported from the State, and that no salt should 
be imported, except such m had paid duty in British tndiOt 
such salt being admitted free of any further tax, tn return^ 
the Government of India pays a yearly sum of 3+t lakhs as 
compensation. 

A regular department for the collection of customs and Cuitgni. 
excise dudes was constituted in 1903+ A Supeiintendenl of 
customs and excise is appointed for each if/if, with a staff 
of inspeetors and patrols. The department w controlled by 
a Commissioner of customs and excise, who w a member of 
the Sadr Board. The practice of farming the collections 
makes it impossible to give figures for earlier ycat^ but in 
1903 customs yielded 11 lakhs and excise 1^4 lakhs. 
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CciTJutry Country liquor is made from the flowers of the maAii& 
liqirar. I'he Person still is used in distilling large quan¬ 

tities, and eartlien pot stills by petty contraciora. The stren^h 
of the liquor varies froin 70* to under proof The right to 
vend m all towns of any si^ is sold by audtion, but m outlying 
areas any one can set np a still on pyment of Ks. 5 for every 
maund of fndh*d put under fermentation. A special tax Ls 
levied OR the retail vend of foreign Itqnors. The right 10 sell 
drugs IB included in the liquor contiacti 
siicnpi. Court fee stamps were first intradiiced in i86i| the sj'stem 
being revised in 1897* Four classes of stamps ore now in use, 
known respectively as tfda/afi for judicial appliealiouSp /dJAana 
for process services, das/diimt for ordinary deeds, and /am^ssifA 
and for document^ concerning loans t* cultb 

%^tors. The net income in 1902-3 was 2-3 lakhs, 

Carreiicyx Up to 1899 several issues from kwl mints were still current 
in Gwalior. Besides various coins belonging to neighbouring 
StateSt such as the sAdM of Paitilbgailip the GtijjA sAMi 
of Jhiinsi, and the Dati^ issues^ these mduded the Gwalior 
rupee struck at GwalioTp the CAdnd&ri at l^^tgarh, and the 
sMAs at Sheopur. The inconvenience of this muhlphcity of 
cuitciKies was accentuated by the procedure at the regular 
settlement of 1871, when were assessed in British 

currency^ ?o in the Gwalior, 19 in the CAdftd&ri, and 3 in the 
Td/ sAilM. In 1S93 the State mints were closed. By 1S97, 
it was found possible to ccnv-ert the Gq//d sAdAi and the Jhp 
^AdAi coins, and in 1898 the Gwalior and coins, 

w^hich were called in* 'Fhe British rupee and its fnictional 
coins are now the only Icg^l tender. The State still mints its 
Own coppcTp which is of the same value as the British coin, and 
gold coins are struck for special purposes. 
l*nblSc The Public Works department existed In the time of the 
wori£i. chief, when the Jd Bilas Palace in Lashkar was built, but 

was improved in 1886 under the Council of Regency, and 
various changes in its constitution have taken place since. 
At present it is divided into four sections, dealing respec* 
lively with Irrigationp roods, buildings, and railways^ The 
officer in charge of each section is independent, hut oil four 
are under the Sadr Board. The Victona College and Memo¬ 
rial Hospital at Lashkar, the Madhov Collie and Mahstr^jo's 
palace at Ujjain, the Gwalior Light Railway, and the Ujjain 
water-works may be mentfoned os the principal works under¬ 
taken within the last twenty years. 

itiay* The chiefs of Gwalior have afwn^is given the greatest atten- 
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lion to their army;, and a regular fom wm started by Maliidji 
in 1734, the history of which ba^s bctm briefly referred to aboi% 

By the treaty qf iSr 7, Sindhia engaged to maintain a conUngenl 
force of 5^000 horse, which bnally developed into the C wTilior 
Contingent, and nniittued tn 1857 at Morir. The eiMting 
regiments of Central India Horse still represent this force. 

The State at present maintnirts three regiments of Imperia] 

Service Cavalry^ of 610 men each, armed with lance, caibine» 
and sword ; two batlidions of Imperial Service Infantry, of 
996 men each» of all ranks ^ ai^d a Transport Corpse having 
300 carts, 7^5 ponies, and 548 men. The Transport Corps 
served in Uie Chitr^ and Tirih Campaigns. Other troops 
inclnde two Ijatten'es of liorse artillery with 344 men, three 
bollock batteries w^iih 333 men, one elephant battery with 
189 men, and a total of 36 guns; and live battalions of 
infantry, numbering 8,533 combatants and 1,^467 non-con> 
batants. 'fhe IrrcguLus who assist in police work consist 
of s,^i3 men. ITic army is under the State commander- 
in-ebief with a slalf. 

For many years, no real dtstinedon catsttd between the Police mt\^ 
police and the arm}% a body of men being detailed for police 
work and called by various names. On the abolition of the 
s^-stem of farming villages in 185^1 a reguLtr force 

w'as introduced for village watch and ward. The police officers 
appointed at the same time received judicial powicTs^ and w*ere 
under the control of the superior district officials. In 1874 
a regular police force was organized, and ofTenees cognizable 
by the police were distkiguishcd. The force, however, still 
continued to be a collection of district units, each controlled 
by tlie Finally in 1903 a s^-stem based on that fol¬ 

lowed in British India was introduced, the police being placed 
under an Inspector-Cencral at head’^juarters. Inhere ore now 
13,236 men of all ranks in the forcc:, giving one nuui to 
every two square miles, and to every z 33 of the ]>qpuktiori. 

One police station has been opened in each with a 

certain number of outposts i and a certain numbui of mtlicary 
police, armed with rifles, are also posted to each 

The Slate contains three Central jails, twelve district joilst 
and lock-ups. They are under the control of a Su|>er- 

intendent at head-quartets. Carpets^ rugs, cloth, and other 
articles are produced in the jails. The cost of mainiaining 
a prisoner in 1903-3 was Rs. 23^ 

In i854^5f during ibe ministry of Sir Dinkar Kao, some Edocitbn. 
^hools were established in the districts^ and by 1S57 the 
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number of pupils throughout the State was ^lahlrlja 

Jajp'SjT Kao, On attaining hLs majority, paid great attentiori 
10 the subject of education, and raised the annual C3i(pen- 
diture fioni Rs. 9,300 to Rs. i jtSoa A reguJlar Educational 
dcpoitment was rornied iinder Sir Mtehad Filosc, the present 
chief secretary, in 1863^ and by 1891 there were 143 schools 
in the Stale, In 1895 an officer of the Indian Educatianal 
Service was appointed Inspector-General of education. At 
that time the State contained i SB schools^ Including a colleges 
with high schools attached^ ifi j;Vngl<>vemaculflr schools, and 
170 village schools. 1'he present hlahSraj^ has always shown 
.1 special interest in the spread of cdu^ion among girls as 
well as among boys* The ordinary oducfttionnl institutions in 

1901- 3 ineluded two Arts colleges at Loshkar and UjjaJn with 
high schools atUiched to them, a high school at Morlr, and 
323 %nllagc schools. Besides these, many special schools have 
been Ofiencd, Including a service school for training olhciaL^ 
a Bard^' school and a Said^^ daughters' school for the 
children of State Sardars, a military s^ool, and cnginccnng 
and other special classes, Gwalior stands fairly high as 
rr^ords the litemey of its population* of w^hom 2*4 per cent. 
(4 males and 0-1 females) were able to read and wdte in t^or. 
The total number of pupils in 1901-3 was 3,050, of whom 850 
were girLs^ and the total append iture was lakhs, English 
education is chiedy confl^ to the Brahmans, MorAthis^ 
Riljputs, Muhammadans, and joins. The 

published weekly, is on publication containing State 

orders and general new^ from other newipapers. 

A Medical dcpoitmeru was first organized in 1887, and 
since that date hospitals and dispciisaries have been opened 
in Tmious puts of the Stale, with accommodation fo? 
j8o in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 
558,394* including 3,31)8 in-patients, and r 1,413 operations 
were performed. A women's ward is attached to the Jayfijl 
Rao Hospltid at Lashkar^ in connexion with which a class for 
midwifery is carried 00. The total cost of the department in 

1902- 3 was lakhs. 

Vaccbiotkm is regularly carried out and has increased rapidly. 
In 1903 the number of persons sucoessfuMy vaccinated was 
69,000, representing 23 per r,ooo of the population. 

[J. Grant HufT: s^fa^rn/faSy 3 toIs. (j8a6)r-^ 

H* Gi Keene: Afisd^at'a Eaa Si^dh'a {Oxford, 1891)^— 
H. Compton : MtVifaty Brndus/an (1892).— 

T. D. Broughton : EtfUrs wrif/eN /« a MaArsf/a GriwjJ (1813^ 
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new ctl. 1892).—Kaye and ^laJleson ^ Jfisfofj ^ ikf /ftdtan 
AfwimVf voLs. iii and v,] 

Sheopur Zila.— A district of the f^w-aJior SiAU^r Central 
India, lying between 2$^ and a6* 24" Np and 76^ 38^ 
and 77* 47^ Ehf with an area of 3,862 ^uare miles. The 
population in igot w-as ^141624, giiing a density of 75 |>cr5on5 
per square niile^ The district contains three towtis^ Sheofur 
(population, 6,712), Baroda (6,381)* Sahalgarh (6*039)* 
the head-quarters; and 729 vlllagi^ I'hc souEli-western 
and nortlniUsteTni portions form a leiiel plain, but the rest is 
much cut up by hillsL The Chaubal and rARUATl rivers, and 
their tributaries the Kunu, Ahdij Sip, and Kunwatf, drain 
the district The crops are of good quality* wheat being 
largely grown. The district is divided into three /ar^sfraSt 
with head-quarters at Sheopur^ Ifijaipur, and Sabalgarh, and 
also contains the estate of Sheopur-Har<oda and the J^rj 
of KhitauJi^ Amalda, BahEpur, and IkJod l"he land revenue 
is Rs. 8,13,000, 

TonwarghJr (including Sikarwart).—A district of the 
Gwalior State, Central India, Ijang between 25® 49^ and 
26^ 53' N, 77° 33' and 78'^ 43' E., with an area of 1,834 
square miles. Tt lies in the level alluvial tract north of 
Gwalior. The names Tonwarghlr and SikarwHtf are derived 
from the Sikarw'Ir and Tonwat 'FhakudJ^ who arc the chief 
inhabitants. The SikarwArs are a branch of the Uargujar Raj¬ 
puts. During the Muhammadan period one of the cmpeiors 
demanded a daughter in marriage from Ishwor Dfls, the Raj! 
of A] war. On tus rtfiml to comply* the Baigujar Thafcurs 
w^LTG slaughtered wherever found. Many were put to death, 
but same escaped ; and among them IMku Rao, a petty chief 
of the clan, who fled to Falchpur Sikri, where he found an 
as}’ 1 um among the Shaikhs, on promising to change the name 
of bis clan to Sikarwitr* after SJkri. Sikarwarf fell to Slndhia 
in the ctghicenth eontuTy. The Tonwars are Yaduvansis, and 
the descendants of the former rulers of Delhi, w ho from 1398 
to 1318 held Gwalior fort. The population of the district id 
1901 was 369,414, giting a density of 199 persons per square 
mile. The district contains only one town* Gouajj (|>opulAtioi 3 f 
5^343), JWtl 704 villages, the head-quarters being at JoRA* It 
is divided into four /eijyj'irrtj, with he^d-quarters at AmliAh, 
Gohad, Jora, ond NUrAbAd^ ^Hic (and revenue is Rs, r t+12,aoap 

Bhind ZUa.—North-eastem district of the Gwalior 
Central India, lying between 25^ 33^ and a6" 4S' N, 
wad 7S* 33^ und 79° i 3 ' with an area of r*SS4 square miles. 
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It \s boimded on the north find fiOftb-east by thfi Chatnbal 
nv^r* which sepomtes it from the SHlish Districts of Agra and 
Kllwah; on the cost by the FahCtj rivers wlijcb separates it 
from Jabtin md Jhansi Districts; on the south by the 
Daiia State and Jhansi District; and on the west by die 
Gwalior Gird district The |K>pulation in 1901 was 394,4151, 
giving a density of 254 persons per sqjuare mile. The district 
contains two towns, BttiND (population» ^^e head¬ 

quarters, and BmAKDER (s<t^33r) J 3 19 villages. It is divided 
into four with head-quarters nt Bhlndi hfahgawitn^ 

Lah^, and Bh^ndcn Th^ Land revenue is Rs. 11^6^^000. 
The soil is fertile, and the district is well drained by the 
Chambal and Sind rivers and the tributary streams of the 
Kynwflrl and PahUj. 

Gwalior Gird.—A district of the Gwalior State, Central 
Indio, surrounding the city of Loshhar, and lying between 
44" smd 26° 2$^ and jf 45' and 7S° 43' E,* w ith an 
area of 1,513 square miles- It is bounded, except on the cast 
and south-east, w'here It meets the borders of Datia State, by 
other districts of Gwalior* The district, eatcept for an outcrop 
ofVindhyan sandstone near Gwalior city, consisEs of a level 
alluvial plain. It is traversed by no ri vers of any size, but the 
Sind flows along the eastern botmdar>% ITie population i n r go l 
was 32jT<^g3, giving n derisity of 146 persons per square mile. 
The district contains three towns, Lasukar (population, 
including the Brigade, 102,626), Gwaljok (i6,fio7), and 
Mokak (19,179); and 614 villages. U is divided into ibrije 
with head-quartens at Mostura, Pichh<ir,and Lashkar 
respcctivdy. The land revenue is Rap 5,253000. At Atilri, ntit 
far from the railway station, stands ihe tomb of Abul Po^l, 
the author of the w ho was murdered near the 

spot by BFr Singh Deo of Orchha. 

Narwar Zila.—A dLstrict in the Gwalior State* Central 
India, lying belwecti 24* 32^ and 25^ 54' N. and ^ wid 
73* ja" Rd with m area of 4,041 square miles. The greater 
part is cut up by a succession of jungle-covered ridges which 
strike from north-east to south-west across the district, but 
the portion west of the ami of the Vindh^un ninge lying in 
the cost is a level plain^ The soil of the valleys is of ctJnaider- 
ablc fertility, being formiKi of detritus washtd off the hiHs. To 
the east, round K.areni village, the soil is of the rocky and poor 
cbiis common to the gneiss area. The chief rivers are the 
Sind, rarbati* and iJetwl^ while of smaller streams the Kunu, 
lesser P^bati, jlhlr, and AfahuAr are the most Im^^rtant The 
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population in 1901 was 398^561, giving a dofi^ity of 131 
l^rsons LD the square mi lev The- district contains two towTiSp 
CHANOfc:it! {populatEDnp 4*0^3) and Nak^aIe and 

r+agS vllliige$+ I'he head-t|uaTteis are at STphT* It is divided 
into four/oi^ardiiiUj mih hoid^^uarteK at Srpti, Fichor, Kol^Eias, 
aiid Kar^ni, The land revenue is Rs. 6^58,000. 

I^Agarh Zila,—A district of the Gwalior Stato^ Central 
Indio, lying between 34® 3^ and 05° N. and ?6“ 53" and 
73^ 20' E.p with an area of 3^591 square miles. The |Mpu- 
lation in igor was 348p67g, giving a density of 75 persons per 
square mile. The district contains two towns, ^[ui^'daOLl 
(population^ 4i797)^ the he^-quarters and Cun A (including the 
military station, 11^452) j md 1,367 rillages. The country on 
the eastern and western borders is hilly, whik that in the centre 
of the tract is typical of the Alalwa platisiu. It is divided into 
four with head-quarters at BAjmnggarh, KumbhrtEj, 

Isdgarh, and Mungaoli* 'I^hc land revenue is Ka. 4,97,000. 

BhlLsa ZUa,—A district of the Gwalior State, Central Indiia^ 
lying between 23* 31' and ^4° Jit* N. and 77^ 35' and 78® 31' E., 
with an area of 1,625 ^l^are tnilcs. This tract was one of 
some importance in early day^ and it contains considerable 
remains of archaeological and historical importance^ especially 
at UhTlsa, Uyaraspur, Udayapur, Udavaoiri, and Daro. 
In the time of Akbar it w^as one of the maMls of the sarMr of 
Raisen, in the of Malwi. The population in igot was 

riOjxSg, giving a density of 74 persons ^ler squaie mile. The 
district contains one town, BhIlsa (population, 7,481), the 
head-quaitersp and jo8 tillages. It is divided into two J^tsr^ganas, 
with head-quarters at Bhilsa sind BJsoda. The land revenue is 
Rs. 3,33,000. The district, which lies on the MAlw2^ plateau, 
is well drained by the Betwa and its numerous tributaries. It 
is for the ffio^t part covered with fertile black seal, pro¬ 
ducing excellent wheat and tobacco i but on the eastern border 
an arm of the Vindhyos runs from north to souths in which 
the sandstones are w'ell exjwsed. The forest along this range 
is * reserved/ The mediatized holding of Agra^Barkhcra (sec 
GwaLedr R£Lsrt>iLNcv) is in this districL 

Sh&J&pur ZiLa (or ShijahAnpur).—A dJslrict in the ^lillwa 
division of die Gwalior Btatc, Central India, lying between 32^ 
34" and 24* ig' N. and 75° 44' and 77° 6' E-, with on area 
of Jj 404 square miles^ The j>opuktion in igoi was 361,050, 
giving a density of toj persons per square mile. The district 
contains three lownfi, ShaJapur (population^ 9^95 3)1 head- 

quaners, Shuj^hur (5,73i)jand Agar (Including the mtlliary 
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fituttfinr i 3^442); and *i 3 ^J vitlfiges. The countiy b typical of 
the M^IwA plateau^ and the soil possess^ high fenillly. It is 
drained by the Kflll Sind, Chajnbal^ and P^fliati nvera, with 
the minor Irfbutary streams of the Lakitndar and Ne™j. 
ShAj^pur is divided into six pm^amtSf with head-quarters at 
ShAj^lpUT, Shuj 3 Jpu^;^ Sonkanhi AgorT Susner^ and Nalkhefa* 
'I'he bmd revenue is Rsh x 4,0a ^000. besides these regular 
/iirpinas, the Bhainsoda fa/fia is separately administered by a 
special and is cut off from the rest of the district 

by mter^'Crting portions of the Dhtf and Indore Stales^ 

Ujjain ZUsL* —A district in the Millw^ division of the CSwaHor 
Stale, Central India^ lying betweeri aa® 47' and 23® 36' N, and 
75^ 10' and 76* 3^ with an area of 1,505 square miles. 
The population in r^r was 309,670, giving a density of 139 
persons |>er square mfle. The district contains 3 towns, 
UjjAipff (population, 39^891), the hcad-quarterTs, BattNAOAR 
(10,856), and KHAciiitoo (9,166); and 667 villages. Ujjain 
lies in a tract of high fertilily drained by the Chambal and 
Siprd and many minor streams, and produces much poppy, as 
well as the ordinary |pains. The distiict is divided in to three 
of which the three towns mentioned above are tfse 
head^quarters. The land revenue is Rs. 9,66^000. 

Amjfaera Zlla,—An isolated district of the Gwalior States 
Central India, lying between 23* 5' and ta" 59' N. and 74* 40' 
and 75® 46' E., with an area of 1,301 square miles, £t is 
situated in the BhU country on the slopes of the Vindhyan 
scarp, at a mean elevation of 1^800 feet above the sea* Almost 
the whole area b thickly covered with forest, and cut up into 
narrow ravines by a succession of hillsj so that there is little 
soil of any v-alue for ngricultumi purposes. The population in 
190T was 96^426^ giving a density of 74 persons \kt square 
mile. The district contains 464 villages^ including Amihilra 
( population, 3,954), the hcad-quonets; It is divided into two 
fiargstuu^ with head-quarters at Amjheni and B^klner. The 
land revenue is Rs^ 1,51,000, The grmter part of the district 
Is alienated in land grants^ 

Mandator Zila.—A dutiHct of the Gwalior State* Central 
India, lying between 23“ 33''and 25^^ 19' N. and 74^ 11^ and 
75° 54' E.* with an area 1*721 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 196^434^ giving a density of 114 peraons per 
square mile, 'fhe district contains three towrus MamdasOr 
(populationp 20^936), the headquarters, NImach (including the 
cantonment, 21,588), and Jawad (8,005); 775 villages. 

It is din'ded into seven with headquojlers at 
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Miindiisori Nlimclip Ehapgarh, J^wad, Nahorgarh, Singdip and 
Gangapur. The land fcvenijc is R&. ^, 0 ^^ 000 . Mandasorlies 
on tho Mnlwl plateau, and* except for the range which runs 
east and west to the north of Nrmach* consists of a level plain 
covered with black cotton soil. Opiutn is largely produced. 

Agar. — Town and British military station in the ShAjlpur 
district of the Gwalior State, Central IndU^ situated in 
33" 43* N. and 76* ri E., feet above sea-lcvcl, 41 miles 

by metalled road from Ujjairu Population (r^t)i iOp443,. 
of whom 3*990 persons reside m the mdiiaiy station. J be 
town is picturesquely placed between two largo lake^ and 
is surrounded by a batticraented wall built in the eighteenth 
century. Agar takes its name from one Agra Bhll, who 
found^ a scttlemctit on this site in the tenth century. It woip 
seized almost immediately by the Jhill Rajputs^ who continued 
in pofiscssioD until the eighteenth century, when il fell to 
Jaawant Rao PonwrUr c^ Dhar. In iSoi the district 
overnin by B^puji Sindhia, who- dev^ishitcd the town^ but it 
was r^tored by Daukt Rao SLndhia a few y(^ later. Until 
1904 Agar was the hiiiadquaJiters of a district of the same 
name. A considerable traffic to grain and cotton is carried on* 
and two ginning factories arc at work. In the Midhoganj 
quarter, outside the town» are situated the public ofHccs, the 
EatfiJiddrs court, a school, a State post office, and a hospital. 

Thu military station lies to the riorth of the native town, 
from which it is separated by the Rataria Talao {or lake), 
being picturesquely situated bedde the lake and surrr^unded 
by fine trees. It was first occupied in t&44 ^ ^ 
tonraent for the local corps. In 1857 it was held by the 
3Td Regitnent of Infantry, Gwalior Condngetltt and ^me guns 
from the Muhidpur Contingent. On July 4 the troops 
mu tiniedt killing some of their ollictrs ; but a patty of sis men, 
four women, (tnd three children escaped, and, after many hard¬ 
ships, rinally reached British territory smith of the Narbadt\ 
Since 1858 Agar has becr^ garrisoned by the Central India 
Horsey one of the new local corps raised in place of those 
which had mutinied. From r&6p to r895 Agar was also the 
head-riumtcra of the Wcsiem MoJwi Ag^cy, the commsurdant 
of the regiment holding ooTlatefal politick charge. Oo the 
creation of the pr^ent Malwa Aoekcv, certain minor jiiri.idic+ 
tiotial powem were assigned to the cnmniiind*mt+ who escrascs 
the powers of a second-class magistrate within the siaiios 
limiu. 


Tfmt4 tf /ndtar I, iS^j. 
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Amjhera Village.—Head quarters of lh& distncl of the 
sarau naiiie in the Gwalbr Suncp Central India, situated iu 
34' N. and 75® a' on ifnc Vindhyan scarp, feet 

above sea level, 11 miles west of Dhar* Populaiiori <11301)* 

3,954, The place is said Eo have been founded by RA]g 
I^m Singh* a son of Rlji Mitdeo Raihor of Jodhpur* in the 
sixteenth century^ and was subsequently a small chiefshtp, | 

which, in the eighteenth centery* became subject to Gwalior. 

1^57 Hijit BakhLUwar Singh rebelled^ He was caught and * 

executed Rt Indore, and his estate was made over to Sindhia, 

E<^idcs the o/bces^ a school, a hospital, a Stale post 

office, and a rtsthousc are 5iEiiate<i in the Iowti, 

B^gli.—Village in the Amjhera district of Gw^alior State 
Central Indb, celebrated for the Buddhist excav-ations in 1(3 , 

neighbourhood. It stands at the confluence of the or 

Bagli and Gima streams* from the former of which it takes its 
name* in 35® 33' N. and 74° 48' E. Population (1901)* ^793, 1 

As is usual in places containing Buddhist remains, the village 
lies on m old main routes that from Gujonli to MaJwa, close to 
the Udaipur(pa^s), J3 miles north of Kubihl. Tradition 
assigns great importance to the place in early days^ and the 
mins of a large town are still traceable. This town is said to 
have been founded in the tenth century by one Raja Mordhaj, 
who built the local fort, remains of which are still to be seeni. 

Later on it fell to RaJ^ Bagh Singh, whose dcscendanEs live in i 

Girw^nT close by, and are still locally called Rsja, In the 
eighteenth century it fussed to the Peahwi and finally to 
Sindhia, The femnus caves* which lie about 4 miles west of 
the village, are of considemhle archaeological interest. As ’ 

usual, they are knowti to natives as the Pdneb Pandu, the five 
Pfindava brothers being supposed tp have inhabited them, 

'rhe caves ate excavated in the face of d sandstone hill 

S50 feet above the sea. Owing to the disintegration of a belt of I 

clay stone imposed on the sandsionei the roofs of most of the 

cav'cs have been destroyed. All of the caves* which number 

eight or nine, are PiMtns or monastcftes, there being apparently 

no hall or Buddhist church attached to them. In age } 

they rank before the latest at Ajania, and may be assigned to 

the sixth or seventh century a^d. In a room attached to the 

largest cave there existed formerly a series of frescoes equalling 

thoiSe at Ajanp^ Unfortunutcly* they were never copied and 

have now vanished r Fergusson* rerriarking on the a^^pcarance 1 

of the figures dupicied, -considers chat they repre-sented people 

of Central Asia and not of India, 
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[ TransiU'ltff/ts &/ Liffrary -SwiV^v^oL li; Journal 

of Brtxmh qf iht Eoyai Asiaiic Soact}\ ™L v; lu^d 

liidmn and Architsciure^ pp. 159, 446.] 

Barna^ar (jVWtfi).—Town in the Ujjaiii district of Gwalior 
StalCf Cetdml India^ siluated in 23*4^ N. and 23^ E., on 
the vr«^t bank of the ChAmLi, a tributary of the Chambal ri^'er^ 
and on the KhandAjmer branch of the Rjljput:^a-^J^lwii 
Kailwa>'+ Population (1901)1^ 10^856, The town grew rapidly 
betw^een iS3i and 18.91, owing to the opening of the mifw'nyi 
and in spite of the famine of 1899-1900 is iitil] ini~neasing. It 
belonged formerly to the Hahr^ Loth family of Rajputs* who 
still hold a rent-free village in the ncighbourlioodT but tn the 
eighteenth century it fell to Sindhia, Bamagar is managed hy 
a munidpalityp constituted in 1901, which conitols the lighting 
and sonitatjonp having an income of about K$.i Zp^oo a }'ear, 
chiefly derived from local to^cs. A considerable trade in grain 
and opium Itas arisen since the opening of the railway. A 
State post officcp a dispcti^^ a school and a resthotM are 
situated in the town. Close to the railway station there is 
El British combined post and telegraph office, 

Baro (or BamEigar),—Village and andeni situ in the Gwaiior 
State, Central India, situated in 23* 56' N. and v8° JC- 
Baro is now only a small ^killage* ^ith a population (t^ot) of 
535 ; but the ndghbourhocKl is covered with the remains of an 
ancient city of considerable skt* the ruins extending to \hc 
neighbouring town of Pathari. The principal remains comkt 
of Hindu and Jain temples, chiefly situated close to a large 
lank, the waters of which arc held up by a fine old Stone dam+ 
The village stands at the foot of the Gayanadi hill, a pari of 
the arm of the Vindhyas which strikes north from Bhllsa. The 
sandstone and shales of the Vindhj-a scries arc well exposed 
here, and the former has been employed in constructing the 
temples and houses of Bam, The lioesi bufldiug is the 
Gadarmal temple, on the western hank of the tank ; and though 
the existing structure is a rKitorattnn of the original shrine, as 
the heterogeneous nature of its spin; shows, it is still a mjignifi- 
cent example of mediaeval Hindu architecture. The shape of 
the sanctuary h interesting, bcirlg oblong instead of square, and 
within it is an unusually fine sculptured figure. The temple 
formerly ^tood in a spacious oourtya^ and was surrounded by 
seven smaller i^hrines, now mere heap« of bricks. The cntTance 
to the courtyard lay through a lofty gate of which one rtehly 
can'cd pillar is still standing. The temples in this group are 
all Salvite, there being rK> Jatn sculptures, os Cunningham has 
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erwcoualy stated. The other taigc temple is called the 
Jatn mandtr.MA has eyidantly been restwed by Jains from the 
renuins of a Hindu building. ti is entirely enclosed by a hiRh 
wall, in the centre of which there is a samddki or ascetic's 
tomb. A ^llery tuns round all four sides, the shrines, which 
number eighteen in all and are of various sixes, lying behind it 
biK spues and sevwal domes surmount the building, and ha« 
been made up of the remains of Hindu and Jain temules, 
carved with images p™liar to each religion. 'Die wHs. how- 
CT'er. contiiin only Jain images. Tradition relates that Baro 
WM once a large and wealthy city, but n-te destroyedat the end 
of the «rentoefith century by ChhalaraH], the chief of PartO, 
w o saciced the town. It is^ however, impossible that a Hindu 
should have injured the temples, which show evident signs of 
->ltinamiTuuian violenco. 

[A. Cuiuimghitm, Atvhafulo^ealRtlorts^ vol, it, p. 7 r.l 
. Town in the Sheopur district of Gwalior 

State, Central Indw, situated in 25® 29' N. and y6® 42" E. 

j ‘he chief town of 

the Sheopur Baroda yjjrtr, subordinate to Gwalior. The 
holdcra aro Gaur ^jputs from Bengal. In the twelfth century 
Bachh R.lj tetabhshed himself at Ajmer, whence the family 
^re dnven by the Muhammadans about two hundred years 
For services rendered to the Delhi emperora certain 
brads were ^ted to them, including the icmtory lying 
between the Pirbati and Kumf rivers j and Sheopur, 12 mil® 
north of Baroda, became their head-quarters. During the 
Martha mroads of the eighteenth century the Rafa was 
^«d to acltwwlcdge the suzerainty of Sindhia, Subsequently 
Daulai Kao Smdhia assigned the lands then held by Haja 
Radhika Dis of Sheopur to his general Jean Baptiste Fiitise, 
who compelled the Raja to ralrnquish them. Radhifca Dag 
was. however, permitted to retain a portion of his former tern- 
toiy, including twemy-three village^ and to take up his 
resident at i^roda. In rSi3 twelve additional villages were 
assigned to him. In iSjy the Raja revolted and bis estates 
were t»nfismt^ hut were restored in 1839, through the 

f R««dcnt at Gwalior. The present hSldcp« 
fulj 5 Bijiu Singli, who sucajocied m i B65, 

^j8nd«n_H«id-quanera of a /or-ga^a in die Bhind 

and 7 fi 45 E- Population (jtjoi), 5,133^ 
piciuf^ucly situated between the Pahflj river and a lake 
formed by dflmmtpg one of its tributaries. The site is said to 
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be an ci)d one, the andent dty having been lowed tip in an 
natthquake. The remains a few old temples stand on a neigb^ 
bouring hill In the fifteenth century the town was induded 
in the State of Orchha, but in the eighteenth oentuty it fell 
to SindhiOv After the J^tutiny in 1^57 it remained a British 
poitsession until r&^6, when it was restored to Sindbia in part 
cKchange for JliAnai. A considerable trade in gmin, spun and 
raw cotton, and country cloth h carried on. A State post olSce, 
a dispensary^ schools for boys and girls, and an inspection 
bungalow are situated in the toati. 

Bhllsa Town [BAe/sa). —Head-quarters of the district of 
the same name in Gwalior State^ Central India, situated in 
23* 31^ N, and 77"^ 49^ E., on the Midland section oftheGr^^t 
Indian Peninsula Railway, 535 miles from Bombay. Popular 
tion ([901), 7^4Si. The town stands on tbc east bank of the 
Betw^ river, 1,546 i&it above the level of the Thcedst’ 
irtg buildings are entirely Muhjtmifnadan in character, though 
numerous remains of an earlier period have beesi used In con- 
sUncting the city wail, mosques, houses, and wells. The 
houses are usually built of the local sandstone, and are sub¬ 
stantial in appearance;, but many are empty, and tbc whole 
towti has an air of departed grandeur. The city wall is 
pierced by three gates: the Raisen gate on the south, the 
Besh gate on the west, and the Gandhi ^te on the north^tost. 
The only buildings of importance arc the Vijaya nmndir and 
a modem temple erected in 1633 by a former St}£>aA. The 
Vijaj'a jviaKJir, though still known by this name, is m fact a 
mosque, which was erected on the site of the former temple by 
Atirangseb in 1682. There is still, howtn'crp enough left of 
the fine platform and gcnertit |>lati of the temple to show that 
it must have been originally a building of considerable merit. 
On the Lohlngi rock wheh overlooks the town stand sevenil 
buildings^ a tomb to Lohlngi I^r, and a small mosque wfth 
two inscriptions, erected respectively by Mahtmld Kbiljl 1 of 
Maiwl, dated 1460, and by Akbar, dated 1583. 

The remains in the neighbourhood aic more than ordinarily 
interesting. The eailiest consist of a series of sixty Buddhist 
ttu^ Of monumental tumulip many of w^hich contained nslic 
carets. These buildings date from the third century is.c+ to 
the fijst centiirj^ a. i>., the most important being that at Sanchi, 
tt^hile others have been found at the adjacent village of 
AndherT, Bhojpoir, Sdldhara, and Sonlrf in Bhopdl Stste, oil 
lying within a mdiius of 12 miles of Bhllso. Fergusson 
remarks that— 
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"We are not justified in ^is^utrLing from the greater extern of 
this group, as now” existing^ that it [>pssessed the pre¬ 

eminence in Buddhist dnL>'s. It may only be that, situated in 
a remote and thinly pc^.>plcd part of India^ they have not been 
exposed to the dratruciive energy of opposing sects of the 
Hindu religion/ 

It h possible, ho^ACver, that the central posiiian of Bhllsa 
added to its importance- It lies where the old route from 
SrSmstr to J^aitbana crossed that from Magadha to So^lrai 
and, as Other examples show, such pkces were always favourite 
sites for the erection of stfjJyflS. 

North west of BhUsa, in the fork formed by the Betwa and 
Besh rivers, is the site of the old city of Beshnagar, identilred 
with the Vessanagstra or Chaityagiri of die l*aJi records. The 
city appears to base existed in the time of Asoka, if not earlier. 
Coins of the Ujjain lyjrtr, of the western Satraps, the NSgas of 
Narwar^ and the Guptas ha^-e been found here. Titidition 
connects the town with Raja Rukinangadai who, neglecting his 
own wife for the Ap?iani Visivat named the town %"is%'anagar 
after her. A festival called the Rukinflngada Ekadasi is bekJ 
here yearly in Kartik (October). Fragments of Buddhist rail¬ 
ings and other interesting remains are still lying on the site» 
though many can-ed stones appear to have been taken to 
Bhilsa for building purposea. One railing is inscribed in 
chameters of the Asota period. 

By Hindus the town is always coiled Bhelsa. A fragmen¬ 
tary inscription inserted in the city wall records the erection 
on the VetravalT (Betwl) river of n temple to the Sun os Bhoik 
Icsho, from which title both forms of the rtame are denved. 
In Bdihmanical religious observances the place us called 
Bhadravati, and is iden tilled with the residence of Yu vanish va, 
wlio supplied the famous horse sacrificed by Vudhishthinu 
The Jain scriptures use the foiro Blmdalpur, and ftgard it as 
the birthplace of SltoJ NSth, the tenth Tirthankar, whose birth 
day is still commemorated here by a yearly feast* 

In historical times Bhil5a,or more probibfy die older city of 
Beshnogar or VessanagorOi was a place of importance os early 
as the days of iVsoka (third century BxJ* when the numerous 
Buddhist monuments in the neighbourhood were erected. If 
the identification with Vidisha be cotrect, it subsequently 
became the capital of eastern Millwa, and was the hea^ 
quarters of the Sur>ga prince Agniniiinu Bhlka first appears 
in the Muhammadan lATitings as Mah.lbalistOn in Al BirUni's 
description of India, where it is said to be in M 3 lwlt to para- 
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d]5t;^Dt fron^ ’Ujjjufi, In iijj Elitliia was attacked o^d 
sacked by Altanuh^ and in 1290 A1i-ud-<itn ca|>tured the iDwn. 
In J5J3 it wiaa plundered by BoMduf Shah of Oujaritt. 
Under AJtbar it formed the head'qtiaxters of one of the 
of the Sit^Aar of Racsen in the Skivi^ of The religious 

intolerance of Anrangjceb led to the destruction of [he fine 
V'tjaya ma^dir and many other temple in i6Es. At the same 
lime the town was renamed Alaingtrpur^ but the new name 
never came into general use. In the eigliieenth century it was 
granted by Bawai Jai Singh of Jaipur, then go^xrnor of Mdlwo, 
to the Nawab of Bhopal, but passed socm afier into ihe posses¬ 
sion of the Peshw^. It came into Sindhk’s handa in *775^ 
and hiis since formed a piy^t of Gwalior State. A combined 
British post and tel<^?aph ofilce* a Slate post office* a school, 
a it2ra$\ and a dispensary are situated m the town. 

[A^ Cunningham, Aiv^eh^fcai Ef/erfs, vol. p. 34 j 
Journal a/ AsiaE^ Ssw^t vol sske. p. 111^ and 

J. Jergrisson, Indiafi and Eai/^rH 

Bhlnd Town,—Head-quarters of the diiitrict of the same 
name in Gwalior State, Central India, situated in 26^ 33' N, 
and 4^' E., at the terminus of the Gwalior-Bhind bmneh 
of the State Ratlwayv Population (1901), 8,037. Bhind is 
locally known as Bhind-BhadEwar, having been originally the 
chief seat of the Bhadautia Rajpuis, a bntneb of the ChauMn 
clan, who claim to have held it for twuniy-two gencrodons. in 
the eighteenth century it fell to Sindhia. The town contains 
several buildings of interest tuid a lake, the Gauri Tal, sur¬ 
rounded by fine gAM, on the bank of which stands the temple 
of %"yankaie5hwar ^fah^deo. A dlspensaiyv * ^ school* 

an inspection bungalow, a State post qfficcp and the usual 
olSora are situated here. There are also two grrining-factories 
and a cotton-press in the [own. The export of cotton and the 
manufacture of brass-ware form the staple industries^ Local 
afiaim are managed by a municipality constituted in 1903* 
the mcome bdng about Ks. Soo, 

Chaudeii.—Town and old fort in the Xarwar district of 
Gwalior State* Central India* situated in 24^ 43' N. and 
78* p' tiSoo feel above sea-levci Population 0 ^aa% 
4 ^* 93 ^ Tbo town and fort arc most pictur^uely siiuaied in 
a great bay of sandsione hilLs, entered by narrow pa^ses^ which 
in former days made the place of considerable strategic impor¬ 
tance; The whole expanse of plain enclosed by the hdls is 
highly fertilCi and conlains five large lakes luid numenpus 
smaller sheets of water* the suTTounding hilL-ssdes being 
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thictEy covered wiih irec jufigtc. The otd town occupies 
s considerable area beyond the preiejit city walls, and is ftiU 
of picturesque mosques, dw^ning^houses, and other building:^^ 
most of which are, however^ in a ruinous state. The hotises 
are built of the loc^ sandstone, and the tombs, which are 
Cixcccdingly numerous, are often omamented with line pierced 
stone screens. Formerly a rich and dourishing placet the 
town is now on the decline. 

The old fort stands a j.o feet above the town* It entered 
through the KhflniHdarwSxa, or 'gate of blood/ so-called from 
the fact that criminals were executed by being hurled from the 
battlements above, and dashed to pieces at its foot. The only 
building of interest in the fort is a pnkce, but the lamparts 
are still standing, more or less complete. The fort is badly 
supplied with water, the piinCEpal source being the Kliat 
S 5 gar, a tank at the foot of the hill, reached from above by 
a covered way, which at the same time formed the weak point 
in Its defences^ and inaterially assisted Bibar in his assault 
upon it. South-west of the fort a curious gateway has been 
made through the hill-side. The cutting is [93 feet long by 
39 broad and So hlgh» and in the middle a portion of rock has 
been left, which is hewn into the form of a gateway, with 
a pointed arch Hanked by sloping towers. A tablet records 
the construction of the gate by Zaman Kh^, son of Shcr 
KhAn, who was governor of the fort under OhiyOs-ud-dln of 
Millwa, in 1490- 

About 9 miles distant is Old Chanderf, now a mere heap of 
ruins buned in jungle, When this site was deserted for the 
present one is not known^ but such remaiDs as exist are 
Muhammadan in character. The foundation of the town is 
Invariably ascribed to the Ciiandels, bui the name lias possibly 
suggested this derivation. 

The carbesC reference to C handed is by AI Biruni (a-D. 1030). 
In 1351 Ghiyls^ud-din Balban mptured the place for the 
emperor Kasir'Ud-dLn. In 14^8 it fell to Mahmad Khiljl I of 
Milwa, who took it after a siege of some months. In 1530 it 
was seized by lUnS Songa of Chitor, who made it over to 
Medini Elaip the revolted minister of Mahmud II of M^wi. 
From Medini Hoi it was captuted by B 4 bar, after a fierce 
struggle which is graphically described by that utqcurch in his 
diary. In 1540 it passed to Shcr ShJJi and became port of 
Shuj.’tat Khan's governorship. When MAlwA fell to Akbor^ 
Chanderi became the head^quaiters of a sar^ar of the Su^A 
of MAlwJ. It was ttien a large place, with 14,000 stone 
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houses and 1,200 mD!Kiucs. Cbmdtirf was saken by ihc 
Buiidclls Ln 1586 and was held by Ram Sih, a son of 
Raja Madhukar of Oichha* In 1680 Devf Si^h Bundeli 
appointed govemoTj and the fort remained m his family 
until iSii, when ii vrm takun by Jean Bapdstc Filose for 
Llaulat Rao Sindhia, On the formalion of the Gwalior Ctm 
tingcnt in 184^^ it was included in the territory assigned to the 
British Government for the mamtenance of that force. J>tjring 
the Mutiny^ Chandcrl was taken by Sir Hugh Rose on Saint 
Patrick's Diiy, i853| after a stubborn f^ht. It [hen remained 
a Bntiah possesion till iMi* w hen it was restored to Sindhia 
(see Jhapjsj District), It has long been famous for the 
manufacture of delicate muslins^ nn industry which is still 
earned on, but in a decaying stite. The doth is of unusLiaJ 
hneness and delicacy, while the coloured gold and silk borders 
are of surpassing beauty. A school, a Sstate post otScep a pohec 
station, and an inspection bungalow are situated in the lowri* 

[A. Cunrunglmmp voL ii, 

p. 4Cis ] 

Gohadi^—Tow'ci in the Tonwarghar district of Gw'alior State, 
Ceniral India, situated in a6* 26' N. and 78^ ay' E. Popuk- 
lalion (1901), The town datc^ from the beginning of 

the eighteenth century, when it was seixcd by the family 
whose descendants new rule at Dholpur, From 1707 to 1739, 
however, it was held by the Btiadauria R3jputs, but was 
recovered by BJlni Bhfm Singh in the latter year The tUna 
in 1779 concluded a treaty with the British by which he was 
conliimed in posseisslon of this pkee, while hy the fourth 
article of the Treaty of S^bai Sindhia was bound oot to 
molest hioi^ The R3n£, howci^erj soon foiled in carry^ing out 
the terms of his treaty, and On the withdrawal of our support 
Gohad wTis sehed by Mahidji Sindhia m 1784, Sindhia 
placed AmbSji ingllo in charge, who in rfioj concluded 
a treaty, without reference to Sindhia, surrendering Gohad m 
the British. The Treaty of Sarji Anjangaon with Sindhia in 
the same year left u uncertain whether Gohad should be 
re^tofcd to Sindhia, and il wixs made over to the RSni 
in 1804. Lord Cornwallis, on succeeding as Govemor- 
GeneraJ in 1805, reversed this policy andi under u treaty 
Concluded in that year, withdrew his support of the RinJ. 
Sindhia at once seized the fort, which h^ aIikc remained 
a part of Gwalior. 

The town stands on the right bank of the Vsisali nver, 
a tributary of the Sbid^ and is surrounded by tllrcc walls. 
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withm the iniiefwiost of whfch ^uinds ii mssi^'e forL The 
biter wTis huiU by the Jat chief RSnS Bhiifl Singh in 1739^ 
and contains a large polaoe built by Rini Chhatrapati Singhp 
now nsed as an officei and several other buildings^ all profusely 
covered mxh camng, which is^ however^ of no great merih 
To rho south of the pakce b a brge tank, the Lachmm Talp 
with a small temple in the centre. A schooli a resUioiise, 
and a police station are situated in the town. 

Guaa«—Town and British militar)' station in the IsEgarh 
district of Gwalior Stine, Central India, stluatcd in 24* 39^ N- 
and 77^ 19^ E j on the Agm-Bopibay road, and on the Blna-Banm 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Popubtion 
(1901), ir,45J. including military station. Originally a small 
^■illage, the plate rose in impoTtance after 1844, when it becftme 
a station for a regiment of Gwalior Contingent The 

opening of the railway from Guna to Blran in 1899 at once 
increased its importance as a trading centre, and it has con¬ 
tinued to develop rapidly. The town, which has a populatiDn 
(ipoi) of Sp4T5t conlains a charitable dispensary, a State post 
office, a S(rr{tr\ and a school 

The military station lies cm a picturesquely wooded ^ite 
about a mile cast of the town^ and has a popuMton (1901) of 
6,037. the Gwalior Contingent revolted in 1857, the 

station w'as For a time occupcd by British troops^ but since 
t86o it has been garrisoned by the Ccntial Ijidia Horse. Up 
to 1S96 the officer commanding was also in pmLitical charge 
of the surroLinding minor Stat^ now included in the Gw ah Oft 
RtsiPtsci^ He is still an r.v 0^10 Assistant to the Resident 
at Gwalior, and Kcrcisei the powers of a sccond-ctass tnagis- 
trate for Guna Clarion. Besides the regular militaiy' hospital 
a ciril disfxjnsary, a school, ;ind an inspeclicin bungalow arc 
situated here. The local funds, raised chiefly from octroi* bring 
in an income of about Rs. 6,500 a year. 

Gw^or City,—This name is commonly used by Europeans 
lo describe the present capital of the G walior Statep and is thus 
erroneously applied to tw'o distinct areas. The northern town, 
which stands on the site of the ancient city of Gwalior, lits 
at the foot of the celebrated fort of the same name, while 
Lash K Alt, the real capital, U s^ftuated 2 miles to the south. 
The Giiiilior station on the Midland section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway is one mile from Gwalior, two from 
l.aahkar. 

The population of both places at the three enumerattous was; 
^r8Si) 88,066, (iSgr) ro^oS^, aiid (r90i) 119,433, including 
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Gwaltofu and Brigade^ liindoa formed 74 per cent. 

And Atu^lmilns 33 jicr cent* Gwalior proper is a decaying 
town and only contained r6pSo7 inhabitants at the last Census. 
in the sixteen Ch centtir)' Gw'alior was the chief lown of one 
of tile jiirAi^rs of the of MalwL It was famous for 

stonC’Cars'ingp an inda&tr)'^ which still survives, the timniifactvtm 
of glaz)ed tiles and jewollcryp now lost arts> and ironware made 
from metal smdtcd locally. Until the opening of the present 
H.\gm-Bombay high road, Gwaiior was also important as being 
one of the pHneip^d stages on the great route from the Deccan 
which passed by Sitonji Narwajj Gwahorp and Dbolpnr to Agra. 

The old city of Gwalior is now a desokte looking collectidn 
of half-empty^ dilapidatedi hat-roofed stone houses^ deserted 
mcksques, and ruined tombs. As it stands^ the town is entirely 
iMiibammadan in character, no old Hindu Temains being 
traceable. It has one good main atrcctr flnd^ in spite of its 
generally wrcrtched appearance^ contains several fine buildings. 
The Jama .^fosjid, built of red sandstone* is a goexi example 
of later ^Tughal style- The main builciLng was erected in the 
time of JaIrSngir (1605-37)^ anew end being added in 1665. 
The mosque of Khandola Khdn. his tomb and that of his son 
Na^Tri KKanp as well as several other tombs, are noticeable for 
ibe excellent vanned stone with which they are decomtedj much 
of the pierced screen-w'ork being of unusual beauty . I'o the 
east of the town stands the mausoleum of Muhatnniad (}haus, 
a fine example of early Mughal architecture. It is built in the 
form of a square with hexagonal towers at its comeri^ sur^ 
mounted by small domes. The body of the bmlding is encloied 
on all sides by can-ed stone lattices of elaborate and dchcaie 
design, the whole being surmounted by a large dome* which 
was originally covcied with -blue glazed tiles. Shaikh iMuham- 
mad GhauSp whose bofty lies within, wji^ a well-known personage 
in the sixteenth century. He was Ihrnous for his liberality, 
and also notorious aniong Muhammadans for his brovid-mtnded 
views regarding infidels. He vi^^{ted Aktxu at Agra in ifsS; 
but owing to the influence at court of a ri^'al saint, he was 
Lll received and in dii^st retired into seclusion at Gwalior, 
where he died in 1562. Near to the tomb of Mulvimrnad 
Ghaus is that of T^n Sen, the most famous singer India ho^ 
ever known. It la an open stnictuie, supported by tweUe 
tniter pillars and four ifnM?r+ Over the tomb formerly grew 
li tamoilndp the lea\T5 of which, when chew^ecl, were popularly 
supposed lo endow ihc partaker vr\ih a most mek:tdious voice, 
and which were in consequence much soughl after by dancing- 
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girts, Jiisi beyond Jhe fort to the north stands n tall cusped 
Fathln gateway. Nothing but the gate remains, a conspicuous 
object from a long distance. 

Two inil^ south of the fort Jiea the City of Ioshkar, the 
modem capiuil of Sindhians dominions. The site was originally 
sclt-oted by Dauht Rao Sindhia tti iSio for his camp (/aiMar), 
but the head-quarters twncr moved and the standing camp 
gradually developed into a city. Lashitar is now^ a large city 
w ith a |K>pu 3 atiqn of ^15+154 persons, and has a ocmsiderable 
trade. On its outskirts stand the ebiefs palaces and other 
iniponant biiilding^. During the Mutiny, Siudhia^ deserted 
by bis troop.^ was forced by Tiiitiil Topi and ihe Rani of 
Jh^nsi to leave Lashkar and retite to AgnL He was rcinsiaied 
in his capita] ioon after by Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Strathnaim)^ 
who attacked and defeated the mutineers. 

Gwalior fort is one of the most famous In India* " the pearl 
in the necklace of the castles of Hind,^ as the author of the 
Taj-ul-Ma^ir put it. It stands on an isolated i^ndstone hill, 
which towers ^00 feet aboiie the old town, mauling ij of 
a mile long, and JtSoo feet across at its w idest part The 
walls above the soup are about 30 feet high. As seen from 
the north-east ins aspect is most imposing :— 

* The long line of battlements which crowti the steep scarp 
on the east is broken only by the lofty towers and fitted 
domes of the noble palace of RAjia MAn Singh. ... At the 
northern end, where the rock has been quarried for agts, the 
jagged tuASscs of the overhan^ng cUfT seem ready to fail u[>on 
the city beneath them. . . ^ Midway over all, roww the giant 
form of a massive temple, grey with the moss of ageti,^ 

llie fori has figured in Indian hblory'since the sisth century, 
and may have been of importance long before then, as the 
date of it^ foundiLtion is uncertain, wbile from the time of its 
capture by Kutb-ud-dm in rr96 until lE hm been con¬ 
tinuously the centre of war ajiwi tumult. Tradition assigns the 
foundation to one Sfiraj Sen, who was cured of leprosy hy an 
ascetic named Gw^aUpa. The Lauer inhabited the bill on 
which the fort now stands ^d this was called Gwalior afLCr 
him. In inscriptions relating to the fort^ how'ei^er, it h eftiZed 
GopaginV GopSdri, and Gopachala (* the shepherd's hill % 
whence the rnudem Gwalher^ GwAliai^ and Gwahor. 

'Ihe first historical holders of Gwalior were the Huna adven¬ 
turers, Torainlna and his sem Mihlrakula, who partially over- 
E.hrew the Gupta power tn the sixth cenEufy. An in;fCription 
belonging to this family has been found in the fort. la the 
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i^inlh century it was in ihe hands of Riji Bhoj of Kanauj, 
whoso record, daiod S76, is on the ChuEurbhuj rock-ent tempJe. 
The Kachw^a Rijputs (see Jaipur) were its possessors m 
the middle of the tenth century', and ihey appear to hare 
continued to hold It dtber as independent rulers or ns feuda¬ 
tories tali about 1 when they were ousted by the I'arihins. 
l1ie latter held ]>Qs$es.Mon until 1196, when the fort was 
taken for Sultdn Muhammad Cibort by Kutb-ud-din AibaJr^ 
MahmOd of Ghazni had commenced an assault in 10but 
w'as bought ofl!, In i jio, during the rule of Kutb-ud-dln^s son, 
the Raiihiis recovered il> and held possession until la^a, 
when it was captured by Altamsh after a severe siege LLsting 
eleven months, and 700 prisoner^ were e^ieaited before the 
victor's tenL It remairied a Muliammadan possession lill 
jjoSy but, in the disturbance^ caused by Tlmflr^s in^jon, it 
was solaced by the I'onw^ar Kajputs. 1‘hough subjected to attacks 
in t404p 1416, and 1429, the Tonw'ars managed to retain 
their hold till 1518, when ihe fort was surrendeied to Ibrlhfm 
Lodi, 

During the period of Ton war mlc, Gwalior rose to great 
eminence, especially in the long reign of Rajl MSn Singh 
(r4S6-Jsr j), it vras in hts time that the magnLiicent palace 
with its gieat gate, which crowns the eastern face of the rock^ 
was built, while under the dircctioii of his favouriTc Gujail 
queen MrignainfL^ ^ the feiwn-e^ed * Gwalior became pre-eminent 
as the home of musiCp whence all the finest musitijm of India 
caine for Jong after. Out of 36 singcr.^i and players enumerated 
in the ts bad learned in the Gwalior sdbool, 

including the fiwnoua Tin Sen. In (526 the fort was token by 
Bobat. In ] 542 it fell to Sb^ Shlh £Ori, with whom it became 
a ravoutite resort, the remalnfiig rulers of his dynasty pructicaJJy 
making it the tapitaJ of their dominions. It passed to Akhar in 
1558^ and remained a Mughal possesdon until ihe eighteenth 
Century. During its possession by the Muhammadans it was 
used as a state prison, the cells for political prisoners^ now 
called the Nauchauki^ stiU existing near the Dhonda gate, to 
the w-ust of the fort Many members of the Delhi ruling house 
of the day have entered the fort, few ever to leave iL Political 
prisoners were disposed of by being made to drink a decoction 
of crushed poppy-heada which produced insanity and liiiaUy 
death. 

In the confusion which rollowed on the battle of Plntpat 
in 1761, J^kemlra Singh, the Jfil chief qf GoitaD, obtaiiwd 
possession of the fort, hut was dri^-en out by S^indhia soon 
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after. During the iMmlthil War it was captured in 1780 
Major Popham’s brigade^ a surpnsc assault ^>ebg made hy 
a party by Captain Bruee, brother to ihe well-known 
travelkiri who was guided up the rock by a ilacoit, The spot 
w^hore the e^^ladc took place is to the west of the foit near 
the Urwahl gate, and is BtiU called the Faringi Pahifi or * while 
man^s ascent.^ The fort was ihcri handedi back to the ESnU 
of Gobad^ hut was retaken by Smdhia in 1784. During the 
troubles with Sindhia in the beginning of the nineteenth 
centniy^ the fort was ukcn by Oeneml White in 1804, but was 
again made over to Smdhia in the following yean After the 
disturbances which ended in the battles of MahSrijpur and 
FanuiSr in r84^p the fort was garrisoned by the Gwalior 
Couiingctil under British ofllccn# which liad been raised 
tn accordance with Hie treaty of 1344, and it continued in 
their charge till they rebelled tn 1857- On June 19^ 1S5S, 
it was taken by assault by a party of Sir Hugh Rose's force 
under LfeutetwiLi Waller and Rose, the latter of whom fell 
in the great gateway* It was then held by a detachment of 
the troops from Morar until r SSd, when it was made over to 
Sindhia in exchange for Jhilnsi. 

The fon contains many obj^ts of historic^ and antiquarian 
Interesit* The main entrance is on the eastern side, where 
a long rampf affording an ever-extending iiew over the plains 
below, leads up through six gates to the summit of the rock- 
Of these gates three are worthy of special nole: the lowest gate, 
built in Muhammadan style and known tts the Alamgiri 
Darwazfl, erected in ifi6o; the gate nest above it, called the 
B^dalgarh Pol, in Hindu style of the fifteenth century p and 
the Hathi.Pol,of the same style and period, at the summit 
Ju-sl beytffid the fourth or Ganesh gute is a small mosque 
which was built by a Musaiman governor, on the site of the 
original shrine erected by Suraj Sen to Gwalipa, the tutelary 
saint of the hilL Neat the next or Laltshman gate is a small 
rock-cut temple in nilfth-century style, hewn out of the hill-side, 
ft is dedicated to C haturb huj, the four-anned Vishnu, and 
bears near it an inscription of Bhoj of Kanauj, dated 8711, 
in which he is termed Gopagirf Swfimi or * lord of Gwaliorr' 

There are six palaces in the fort, four Hindu and two 
Muhammadan. Between the Lakshnuin and Hathi Pol gates, 
one passes along the magnificent facade of Miln Singh's 
palace—a wall of hewn sandstone blocks, 300 feet long and 
100 high, relieved along the top by an omamenial frieze of 
coloured tiles, and at intervats along the front by massivo 
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round lowers crowned with gmceful domes And connected 
together by a babstmde of delicately fretted stonework. Tltc 
palace b a two-storeyed building ^oo feet long by 160 broad^ 
with two tJClra storej's of underground rooms for use in hot 
weather on its eastern face. The rooms and courtyards of this 
palace are richly earned, and were profusely ornamented with 
coloured Ules^ of which a few still remain. The emperor 
Bihar, who visited the place in t$2^, about twenty years after 
Its completion, has left a graphic account of its appcamnce. 
He notes that the palaces arc singularly beautiful, but built 
without regular plan, and states that the fa^de was then 
covered with white stucco^ and the domes plated with copper* 
The Gejarf Mahalj situated at the south-east comer of the 
fort, has a noble quadrangle full of line sculpture and mould¬ 
ings, and some admirable windoi*^ ft was built by RJjfi 
Singh for his favourite queen MrignaEDl. Just outside 
the palace is a small ccniclery containing the graves of Euro¬ 
peans who died in the fort. The remaining Ifiridu palace'; are 
of less interest, w'hile the two Muhammarlan edifR'cs Are poor, 
being built only of rubble and plaster 

Many temples and shrines still stand in the foM, of which 
three are of special importance. Two arc situated dose 
together upon the eastern rampart, and arc known to natives 
as the Greater and Lesser SAs-bihu. I’hcy are^ a rule, 
erroneously Called Jain by Eun>|>eanSr Both must have been 
very beautiful ejiamples ^ clevenlh-ccniury work. They arc 
built on the same plan, that of A cross^ And Are richly orna¬ 
mented with sculpture. The larger one Ijcats on inscription 
w'hich mentions ks foundation in 105J, and its completion in 
the following year by Mahipdlo^ the KacbwaliA chief of Gwalior. 
The dedic^tiry verses shewv that the temple was sacred to 
HaH {\^i5hriu)t which is what the sculpture would lead one to 
expect. The smaller temple must have been built about the 
same time, and was also dedicated to VishniL The third 
temple of importance is that now called the Teli Mandir, or 
* oilman's temple.' It is the loMest building in the fort, being 
no feet highf and is distinguished by its roof from other 
temples in Northern India. The lower portion of the building 
is decidedly Northern in atyle^ while the roof h of the wagon 
type met with at Mahabulipur and other places in the Madras 
Presidency. It was at first a Vaishnaia temple^ as the flying 
figures of Garudft over the lintel of the original door and on 
the side faces show. Later on, in the fifteenth century, when 
it was converted to Saiva uses, a second and smaller door was 
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erected trvside the other^ which bears a figure of SiWs son, the 
clcphrmt-headed god Ganeshj upon it. The builduig dates 
from the tenth or eleventh century. 

The fort contains one sisiail Jain tempEe to Farasn^, and 
ihe remains of another Jain templr^ both of the twelfth century, 
but of no groat inieresL The only really important Jain re¬ 
mains are the five great coUoctioiis of figure traji-ed on die face 
of the rock itself, which were all mcecuied between 1440 and 
1473 durtng the sway of the Ton war dynasty* Some of the 
figures arc colossal, one in the group near the Urwahi gate 
being 57 feet high. Babar notices this figure and adds tlw 
he ordered all of them to be destroyed; but^ as a matter of 
fact, only some of tho£e most easily reached were partly 
mutilated. 

A large number of tanks have been made in the foirti some 
of which are said never to fail in their sirpply^an important 
factor in the old days of long sieges, which^ as Tavernier 
remarkSf gave Gwahor the first place among the fortresses of 
India. The oldest tank is the SOraj Kund, or * tank of the stiHi^ 
where a temple formerly stood. At the northern end is the 
Johlr tankt where the Rljputs aacriticed their women and 
children to sai-e them, from capture when the fort wrts taken by 
Aitomsh in 1^32, 

[A. Cunningham, Ar^As^eiagt^a/ vol. ii, 

9 - 330.3 

Laqhkar (=s Camp).—hfodem capital of the Gwalior State^ 
Central India, situated in 36^ 13" N. and 7S® ro'" E., 2 mOes 
south of the fort and old town of Gwalior, and 763 miles by 
rail from Bombay. The original Capital ot Siitdbia’s dominions 
was U)jain. Lashkai, now the kigest and most im|>ort*ml 
city in the Central India Agency, owes its foundation to 
Doulat Rao Sindhui, who, in i 3 io, after wTesting the district 
from his vassal, AmMjl Ingha, fixed on this spot for his 
standing camp. A year or so later a few bmldings were 
erected, notably the old pakoe now called Moharijwaii. Even 
in iSiS, howe^'er, the place was liule more than a great encamp¬ 
ment, as the following dewipiion by an eyewitness shows :<— 

* It presents the appeamnee of an immense village, or rather 
collection of villageSi with about a do^en "chunamed'' buildings; 
shapeless, coarse, wilhout any air of orriamcni. , . , And here 
and there many small trees and hedges of the milk-pUnt, all 
of quick gTowrii and ktc planting, but yet gi^ihg the whole 
a fixed and settled aspect. ... At the second giize, however, 
you Sfee interspersed many tents and pdls^'^ flags and pennons^ 
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in SjDiiiE pafti hutlcd lines jumI piles of Aims d ■ ^ in one fAn£C 
A large regular park of artillery, in all open spaces hwiKS 
pickeied, sUtop of cameVs, and a few statdy elephtmta. 
the skirts of this large mass a few stndler and more regular 
cnntmnments belonging to partlcnlar chiefs with their fylowers, 
better armed flitd mounted. Tlie sourtls, too, of ncigh|ng^^ of 
horees, drums and firearms, and oceasion^ly the pierang 
trump of an elephant mingled in the confusion with the burn 
of a population loud, busy, and tumultuous, convincingly «ll 
you that the trade here is war, the tnanufocture one of arms . 
By 18*9, howcrei, the city had assumed a more settl^ 
appeanwice, the main street havirtg many krge houses built 

of EtonOd . 

In JS58, during the Mutiny, the Rflnl tjf Jhansi and Tantta 
Topi joined forces, and on May jo appesired before Lashkar, 
and called on ISindhia for assistance. SificJhil rot only refused, 
but attacked them. His army, however, mutinied and, eacept 
for his MajatM guard, went over en mastt to the enemy. 
Sindhla was protected by his MarUlhiU, and reached Agta f^ 
in safety'. He was reinstated at lawhkar on June *o by 
Sir Hugh Rose and the Resident, Major Maepherson. 

The city is picturesquely situated in a horseshoe-shaped 
valley opening eastwards. Just below the fort arc the palaces, 
standing in a walled enclosure, li^wn an the PhiU BSgh, or 
dower garden. The modem residence of the chief, ibu Jai 
Bilas palace, and the older Moti Mahal, now used for depart- 
mental ofltccs, a museum and other buildings, are all situatid 
within this enclosure. Outside it, lo the south, art the Elgiti 
Club for the Sardars of the State, managed on the lines of 
a European dub, the Victoria College, and the JayAji Rao 
HosnitaL The city proper lies beyond the palar^ It is 
bisected by the main roid. leading from the Gwaliw railway 
station, and is divided into numerous quartere. The SanMa or 
bankers'quartet is, howet'cr, the only street with any 
sions, This is a fine broad road, not unlike the Chandni Chauk 
Bt iJelhi : but the houses, on dose inspection, me to be in 
bad taste, Italian finials and balustrades being mingled with 
tuquiaite native stone-work, while the tlvin, poorly built walls 
art but inadequately concealed by a certain veneer of 
smartnea. 

The amhitfirture of the city generally has little to rect^- 
mend H, although Gwalior is still the centre of a stone-carvmg 
indii%try which Kas been iamotts foE" ecntun^ ^ lo 

be wplained by die demoralizinB effect which the Marithi 
* SietfOtt tflttHa sk Ofkir/rr FirffHt TTww/Arr. p- *S+ 
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inio»ds of the eighteenth centujy had on all the arts. The 
great Jai Bltas palace, btiik in 1374, is constructed on the 
general plan of an Italian p&tatsoy but is unfortunately dis¬ 
figured by an incongruous mingling of European and Indian 
styles. It contains a fine Darbflr hall, 100 feet long by 50 wide 
and 40 high. The earlier Motl Mahal palace is a. copy of the 
PeshwH’s palace at Poona, and is an example of the debased 
style of the eighteenth centuiy. The modem JayajI Rao 
Hwpital and X^lctoria College arc^ howci’Cr, really handsome 
buildings. The Chhatns or cenotaphs of the Sindhias, whidi 
are si mated to the south of the city, are good examples 
of modem Hindu architecture, esiteeially that of the late 
Mohldtj^ 

The population ha.s been: (t 38 i) 88,066, {1391)83,317, 
and (loof) losidsfi. Hindus number 77,606, or 76 percent, 
and Musalnians s 2,51 z, or as per cent, These figures inz - T udf 
the population of the cantonment or Lashkar Brigade, which 
amounted to 13,473 in igoi. The people are on the whole 
wcU-UmIo, many of die merchants being men of great wealth. 
The principal sources of trade are bonking 'and exchange, 
stone-earring, and the cx^rt nf building stone and grain. 
There atu many temples in the city, but none is of speeki 
interest, Ijisbkar is wet! supplied with meulled roads, and 
a bmneh of the Gwalior Light Railway runs ftom the Gwalior 
station to the Jai Bills palace. The General Post Office 
belonging to the State postal sysiein is in the Jayendraganj 
quarter, with bnmehes m other quArters. 

The city is administered by a municipal board, originaUy 
established in 1887. It now consists of 70 memben, of whom 
a are officials, and the rest elected. They have control of 
the city proper, which is divided into eighteen wards. The 
maiugement of the lighting, conservancy, rood!?, markets, 
drainage, and sanitation, and the acquirement of land for 
public purposes are in their hands. In 1903 the total income 
was Rj. 71,000, chiefly derived from taxes on lighting, bazars, 
hackney carnage^ and the rent of certain lands; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 50,600, including conservancy 14 
»d public works (Ri 9,9^). Public institutions include 
the Jyiji Rao Hospital with two bmnehes, an asylum for 
the blu^ the Victoria College with three connected schools, 
a free libraty m the old Mahar.ijwara pahee;, a school for 
the sons of State nobles, besides a military school, a service 
school, and two girls' schools. State guesthouse* are main- 
aine near c polocc and railway .station for Europeans; 
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and there are iwo tarait for naiive visitors^ of Trlikch Ehu 
Dufferin jurai is a picturesque building dose to the sEation. 

At the souttnaist comer of the dty lies the cantonment 
or I^'jhliar Erigatli:* knomi popularly ljy its earlier title of 
the Kampu. It h in charge of a speciaJ magistiaie, who is 
responsible for the sianitation as well aa the ttiagistcria] worV. 
^’he land on which the Brigade stands was originally part 
of two Viltagcs^ Gura-Guri and Rajpura. Daulat Rao Sindhia 
selected this site for the encampment of the troops under 
his immediate personal command. Three other plots werv 
added for the regular battalions under his Earopcan generals, 
Ale^ndcTr Jean Baptiste Filosep and Jacobs By the seventh 
arlide of the treaty entered into with the Britbh Government 
in 1844, these camps were broken up; and the AluKander 
Kampu was added to the Maharaja's to form a cantonment 
for the State troops which he was permitted to maintain urtder 
that treaty. Houses and a few shops gradually sprang up 
round the lines. In 1859 a large building was erected, known 
os the Kompu Kothi, in which Ja)' 3 jl Rao resided from t &55 
to [874. Subsequently it was used for the military ofheeSj 
and since r^oo the military school has been locBied there. 
The chief oflkers of the military' department reside in l^hkat 
Brigade, including the commander-in-chieh ndjutant-gcncralr 
and the quaitcrmaster-geneml of the Suite forces and their 
Starts, The State workshop is also here. Instituted ori¬ 
ginally for military purposes, it has developK^d into a general 
workshop in which work of all kinds is carried out, including 
repairs for tlie Gwalior Light Railway^ Some of the State 
troops are quartered at Morar, 4 miles away. 

Gyaraspur (or Girlspur).—Viltagc in the Gwalior State, 
Central India, situated in 23* 40^ N, and 78^ 7"^ E.,i ?4 miles 
north-east of Bhiloo. ropulation (i 90 i)n 754 - Although 
little is known of the his-tory of the place,^ the rernains of 
ancient buildings show that its importance, os comuTanding 
the pa^ through which runs the old route E'^roru ^lalwa 
to Biutddkhsjidi was recognized at an early dale- In the 
sixteenth ccnlury it fdl to Uie Gonds of GathI Mandl^, but 
TO5 taken from them by the Mughals. ITic actual destruction 
of tlie temples is altfibuted, as tmial^ to Aurongxeb, but may 
have Commenced earlier* At the end of the eighteenth century 
It fell to the Chandel Thakurs of BhfLa, and under Thakur 
Kesh Singh regained some of its !c^t impCKrtanoc. The remains 
are considerable and cover a large area The moat im¬ 
portant arc those now Inown as the AUvkhambot vt * eight 
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pillurs^* lAich st«4id lo the somli of the present village^ and 
are all that retnains of a once magnificent temple. The pillars 
and ats{> the ceiling alabs^ which are still m situ, are richly 
carved, and a pilgnm's record of a. d. 982 has been cut on 
one of the pillars. Two other verj' similar collections of 
pillars are sunding tn die village, aJso covered with elaborate 
carving* one belonging to a SaivJte and the other to a V'^aish- 
navite temple. The finest ruin^ however, is that of a large 
temple known as the Mala Devi, It is magnificeiitly placed 
on a great artificial platform, on the %'er}^ edge of the hill-side, 
with Its back against the rock, and from its style must belong 
to the ninth or tenth century. Though originally a Vaish- 
navite shrine, it now contains Jain images^ all belonging to 
the Digambara secL The Bajran^th temple, with three shrines 
placed abreast, has also been appropriated by Jains, though 
originally Brihmanical. N'orth of the village lie two tanks, 
the larger known as the Mlnsarowar, having a fine old stone 
dam* which is said to have been built by Man Singh, a Gond 
chief A school and a State post ofBoc are situated in the 
village. 

[A. CuTuunghain* Surt^ 0/ India, vol. vit, 

p. 90 ; vol. xi, p. 51.] 

jaw ad.—Town in the Mandasor district of Cwalior State, 
Central India* situated in 24* 36' N. and ^4^ 52^ E., 1,410 feet 
above seadevel. Population ([901)^ 8,005. town was 

founded about 500 years ago, and belonged originally to the 
chiefs of MewSr. In the time of R^ji^ Sangram Singh and 
his successor Jogai Singh, the wall which now surrounds the 
town was erected. In iSiS, during the Pindiri War* Jaswant 
Rao Bhau, one of Sindhia's officers who then held Jawad. 
persisted in supporting the Pindari leaders Chttu and FiEil 
KhOn. The place was, therefore, attacked and taken by 
General Brown In iSiy, but was subsequendy restored to 
Sindhk. In 1844 it was included in the diatrtctx assigned 
for the mamlenance of the Gwalior Contingent, but was again 
made over to Sindhia in 1860. JSwad is a commercial centre 
of some impormnoc, a constderabte trade in grain and cloth 
being carried oix U was formerly noted for its dyeing in¬ 
dustry* the dye of the d/ (Jfprittda HffcAmn) being used. 
Of late yean^ however, this trade has decayed owing to the 
iiitroduction of European dyes. The town h still noted for 
Its manufacture of bracelels, which are exported in large 
quaniitlcs to Rajputina. The town customs dues amount to 
Rs, 37,000 a yean A State pp^t office, a flouHshlng school 
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with 50^ pupils^ a police station, a dispensary^ an(| a public 
■works ir^pection bungalow are siiuated in die town. TJie 
Canadian Presbyterian MIsj^loh has an ouE-stadon here, 

Jori+—Head quarters of llie Tonnarjghlr districE of Gw-^alior 
Siatoi Central India^ situated hx ad® 50" N. and 77* 49 ^ h cm 
the Gwalior Light Railway. Popubikm (1901), 2tS5i^ The 
place Ls lutually called Jorfl'Alaput, to distinguish it from oihcr 
places of the same name. AlApur is a village lying a inEle 10 
the north. Jotii contains the ruins of an old fort built by 
the Kaiauli chiefs^ the usual distriot oflices, a school^ a dis¬ 
pensary, a Slate poat office^ a ^ public works inspection 

bungalow^, and a poliee slation. 

Karaia.—Village in the Gwalior Gird dJsirict of Gwalior 
State, Central India^ situated in 54'' N. and E. 

Population (igoi), 4.^89* The place h held by a family of 
Ponwir Thflkurs on a quit-renu It is said to have been 
founded in r|i54, but nothing is ktiowTi of its early history'* 
In [85^ k foil to Sindhia and until in a prx;rsperous 

condition^ It afterwards, however^ becanm notorious for the 
depredations committed by the Ponwlrs, their excesses reach¬ 
ing such a pitch as to necessitate the forcible depopulation of 
the place in 189^- has siDce then been slowly recoverii^ 
its pofiilianH 

Kh&chrod (A''^ai^ratid). — Town in the Ujjain district of 
Gwalior State, Centml Indio, situated in 26' N- and 
75^ to’' E., on the Ratl^dl^odhru branch of the Bombay^ 
Baroda, emd Central India Railway, 1,700 feet abcn'c sta- 
level. Popuktion (1901), 9,186. The town ij metitioncd 
in the Ain'i-AMari as ilse bead-quarters of a mnAa/ in the 
Ujjam of the SadaA of M^lwg;. It is a place of in¬ 

creasing commercial Importance owning to the opening of the 
railway, and will be still further benefited by the extension 
of the line to Muttm, now under construction^ It is famous 
for its painted woodwork and tobacco. A school, a post 
ofhee, and au inspection bungalow are situated in ihe sown. 

MahAr^Jpur. —^ Village in the Tonwaigblr diiitrict of 
Gwalior State, Central IndlOt situated in 36* a S'' and 
E. Popuktion {19^1)1 366. The place is rmtable 
as the site of an important battle fought on December 39, 
1843. Owing to the unsettled condition of Gwalior and the 
compljcations arising in Northern India, the British Govern¬ 
ment had decided to send troops to TEstore order In the 
State* The Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gouglv, accom¬ 
panied by the Govemor'Cenera!, Lord Ellcnborough, was 

C.Xr H 
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pcrstinajly directing opcratEons. The State forces were be¬ 
lieved ta be a contemptible rabble^ and the Adjuiant-Oencntl 
bOfOLted tint a horsewbip was ail tliat he would require^ All 
precautions were neglected; and such was the ignorance of 
the enemy^s posiiion, that the Tion-combatants of the party 
were proceeding leisurely on elephants to Mahflrajpnn wliere 
it had been arrojiged that they should have breakfast On 
neahng the village^ a round shot from one of the enemy's 
guns passed dose to the howdah of the elephant carrying 
the Cotninandcr-in-ChfePs wife and daughter. A battle at 
or^ce commenced/in which as the Governor-General remarked* 
every one and everything were out of place. About 12,000 
Biilish and 14^000 Gwalior troops were engaged, and the 
despised enemy fought to the end with desperate courage, 
but were hnally routed with the loss of 56 guns. On the 
same day a minor engagemeut took place at Parmifir* 10 milea 
away. These two victories reduced the disortlcTt and the 
Treaty of Gwalior was concluded on January rj, rS44- 
AVerOTj voL I, 1 ^ 44 ^ pu SSS 4 

Maudaaor Town.— ^Hend-quartern of the disnict of the 
same name in Gwalior Sjate, Central India, situated in 
34® 4' N. and 73® 5^, on the bank of tlie Slwana {Seuna 
or Sau) river, a tributary of the Siprti^ and on the Ajmer- 
K handwS;^ branch of the Rajputtoa-Milwi Railw'ayp 1*5*6 fcet 
above se&dcvel. The population full from 25r?^S m i8gi 
to ^0,9^5 in 1901, rhe town is a centre of the opium tmde; 
one of the Government d^i^ts at whidi duty is levied on the 
drug bcirvg established here- Another industry of some im- 
poitance is the manufacture of coloured cloth for quilta and 
eftunris (a piece of printed doth worn by females to turner 
the aims and upper [mt of the body). Local alTairt are 
managed by a munici|)^ity constituted in 1902+ The income 
amounis to t.3.oo^ derived mainly from octtoL Besides 
the usual o^lkcs, a combined British post and teh^faph office, 
a State post ofticCt a police station, a dispensary, u Echool, and 
an sTu^pcctioTi bungalow arc sttuated here, 

Manebsor Is a plaoe of considerable antiquity and of his¬ 
torical and archaeological imparlance. Iis imrne in former 
days w'os Dashipurii^ or the * township of left hamlets^^ and it 
appears to be referred to in an inscriptiE>n faund at Nasik* 
which dates from early in the Christtari era. j\n inscription 
near Mandasor refers 10 the eroedon of A temple of the Sun in 
437 during the rule of Kumdra Gupta 1, which was repaired 
thirty^ix j-eais iaten . 4 s the town stands now, it k entirely 
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^[uhaminjid^^ though Hindu and Jain retiiaiiis axe 
The fort on the cast of the toim is said to have been founded 
by A]JL-ud<tm Khiljl in tiie fourteenth century, but it was 
considerably increased and made a place of importante by 
Hoshang Shth (1405-34) of MAlwA. hi my of the ^nes used 
in the constmctioii uf the wall seem to have been brought from 
Affalfiur^ ft miles to the south. Qwirig to its position^ Manda- 
sor figures contioMally in history. Near the big tankp cutsida 
the cityv Huni9.yi|ii suttounded the oanip of Bahtulut ShUh in 
1535 and defeated him, ddv'ing him out of Malw^ When 
Mfllwi was taken by Akbar in 1562, Mmdaior bectmc the 
head-quaiters of the Mandasoi surJkar of the of MaJw^ 

In the eighteenth ceniufy it fell to Sindhia^ in whose possession 
it has since remained^ After his defeat at Mehidpnr, Holkur 
came to terms with the British^ and the treaty by which ^t^wa 
w'-as settled was signed at Mandasor early in rSiS. In the 
Mutiny of 1S57 one Sahtbs^da Flroz Shlh, a member of the 
Delhi house, raised his starwiard here and collected a cofisider- 
able followings among whom W'crt a large number of Rohillas. 
As their presence cndangeFcd the safety of Nlmach, the Malwl 
Field Force made a rapid advance oti the fort, which was 
captured on November ar, 1S37, A fierce fight took place 
three days later at the village of GurSdia^ 5 miles north-west of 
Mandasor, in which the Rohillos fought bravely, but ihdr 
defeat broke up the forces of Ffroi Shih and completely cleared 
this part of the country. 

In jMendasor itself and m the neighbourhood there are 
nunnerous remains of archaeological inter^t. The village of 
Sond&m^ (or Songnt), 3 miles to the south-east, contains two 
magnificent monolEthic sandstone pillars with lion and bell 
capitals. An inscription incised on both of them records that 
Yasodharman, king of defeated at this spot the Huna 

adventurer Mihimkula, probably in 523, Great importance 
attstches to these for their use in settling the commencement 
of the Gupta era. [J. F, tieet, JadiUft voL xv.] 

MorSj Caiiiomnent in thcGwidior btnie, Centnd 

Indio, situated in ^4 E,, a miles from the 

MorSr Road station on. the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
and oil the banks of the Morlr river, a snwll stream tributary 
IQ the Vaisah. Popuklion (1901), [9^r79r In former days 
the waters of the river were dammed up so as to form a con- 
siderible lake, which was noted for the species of fish 
known 04 the BanA'tis marartrtnx which abounded in it The 
town stands 4 miles from I^.^hkor ciiy, with which it is ooa- 
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rtected by a bitjad road. The station is laid out on the usual 
plan, but is rt^markabk for the numerous fine a^icnues of Urge 
trees which line the roods. The substantial stone barracks 
huill in 1S70 for the British troops arc now occupied by 
the State regiments, the officers' biingalovi!^ lacing u^ied by 
European and imtii'e ofHeials in the State senice. 

Motor was founded in 1844 as a cantonment for the Gwalior 
Contingent, the brigadier in command and a force of aJI three 
arms being Stationed here. In 1^57 the most serious nsing in 
Central India look place at this station. Signs of disstlTccdon 
among the men of the Contingent were early dist^emible^ and 
on June J4 the troops mutinied^ and killed six officers, the 
clergyman, and several other Europeans. The rest escaped to 
Agra with the assistance of the MalillrdjiL On May 30, ] &5S> 
MorSr was occupied by the troop$ nf TinliJI 1 'opi, the Nawib 
of Blnda, and the Rani of Jh^si, who forced Sindhia to vacate 
Lashkar and retreat to Agra. On June 16 Sir Hugh Kose 
drove Tlnti.^ TopT out of Mcilr and on the 3oth reinstated 
Sindhia in his capital. hlorAr remained a British cantonment, 
garrisoned by a mixed fijToe of British and native troops, tilj 
1 aas, when it was handetl over to Gwalior in connexion with 
the exchanges of territory which took place tlien. The State 
troops now occupying the cantonment ore a regiment of 
Imperial Service Cavalry, the Imperial Service Transport 
Corps, three batteries^ and two infantry regiments. MoriLr has 
of late years become a considerable trading centre, espcdolly 
for grain, the Local dues being lighter than those obtaining in 
Lashkar. Impetus has been given to the tanning industry by 
the establishment of the State leather fEu:tory in the canlon- 
ment. The town contains a European church, a State pifSt 
oflice^ a school for boys and another for girls^ and two hoifpitai!!^ 
one miliiary and the other civile and four kirgc European ceme¬ 
teries- Just beyond the cantomnimt limits U the AJijih Club 
for European residents- 

Wtungaoli. —HeadH^uarters of the Is^arh di^ct of Gwaltor 
State, Central India, situated in 14* 15^ Nh. and 78"^ Er, on 
the left bank of the Betw^ river. Population (rgoi), 4,797. 
The town was founded by Chandel Rajputs and was formerly 
called Idrasl or Tndrasi. It subsequently received the name of 
Mung^vuli or Mungaoll after Munga Shah, a Muhammadan 
saint who lived here. At Mfrkab.’ld^ one mile dj-Htant* U a 
settiement for members of the Mijghia criminal -tribe. The 
export of grain from the town has increased since the opening 
of the BEna-Mron branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
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Railway, but tJie want of r«tjdc!r-rwk in ihe neighbourhood 
makes ruiy material improvement ini|jos&ih]e. A mutildpalkty 
was constituted in 1904- Besides the usual offices, a school 
with a bcarding-housCj another special school Tor Moghias, a 
dbtHct jai]* a hospital^ a State post office^ and a pulioc station 
are located in the townK 

Narod (or Ranod).—Village in the Narmar district of 
Gwalior Slate, Central Indiap situated in 25® N, and 
77"" on the Ahiravatl or AhTrfj&t a tiibutary ot 

ihe Sind» 1,415 Foputaiion (ic^or), 2,985. 

The site is covered with Hindu and Muhammadan remains, 
surrounded by fine groves of taitiartnd and noanga ilie most 
remarkable building b a monasteryt built in Hindu style of 
massive sandstone blocks without mortar, and rexsfed with huge 
slabs of the aame material. In the wall of this building, which 
U now called the Kokai Mahal, is a long Sanskrit inicriplJon 
refeiring to the erection trf the monastery. It metittonsi a 
king A^^rttivarman, and on palacographical groundii may be 
assigned to the eleventh century. The Muhammadan buildings 
are of modem date, but many are interesting, especially the 
ZanjErl Masjid or * chain mostiue,^ so called rrom its f±ain-like 
railing, which was erected in Aurangzdj's reign. Narod was a 
place of importance until the Morlthfl inv'asion. It was granted 
\ii the lime of Jahangir to Cbaudhri Chintiiman BakkAl, whose 
descendants still hold the sitfidd. During the Maritha inroads 
it decreased in imp<jrtance, and after it fell to Sindbia in the 
nineteenth century decayed rapidly. Ihe village is enclosed 
by a high wall pierced with four gates. It contains a schook a 
State post office^ and a police station. 

[A. Cunningham, Mia, vol. ii. 

pr 305; Indira, vol. vil, p. 35*] 

Narwar Town*—Town in the district of the same name 
in Gwalior StaiCt Centfol India, situated in 3^ N. and 
77'’ 54' E. Population (tpoi), 4 . 9 ^ 9 ’ ^ 

diuonaily siippc>scd to be the home of Nalaof Naishadha, 
whose fomanlic love for IkimayanilT related in the Mahri’- 
bhOrata, Is familiar to every Hindu. Cunningham idetidned 
Narwar with Fadmavatl, which, according to the Putinas^ was 
one of the cities held by the nine Nagos. Coins bearing the 
name tif Ganapati, w'ho is mentioned as a Naga king in 
Samudra Gupta's inscription at Alkihil>id+ have been found 
here. 'Fhc hiilory of Narwar has always been do«ely con-^ 
necicd with that of Gwalior. In the middle of the tenth 
century both places fell to the Kachw^aha Rajputs* ITirse 
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were succeeded by Parihars in nsg^ wbo hdd possesiiton until 
1133, ^'hen they were expelled by Altamsb. The next mention 
of the fort is in i^si^ when it ms in the Utrnd^ of Chahuda 
De\Tij who surrendered it to NSsir-ud-dln* After the invasion of 
Timor, Narwar fell to the Ton wars, who held it until 150?, 
when it was taken, after a twelvemonth's siege, by Sibandar 
Ladh This niler gave the fort to Rilj Singh, a Kacbwaimt thus 
Tfistorini; the fortress to its original owners. Under Akbar it 
was the bead-quaftcra of the Narwar rarhir of the SH/wh of 
Malw5. and A bill Fail writes of ancient Hindu temples still 
standiiig in a of the fort. Except for a temporary loss of 
possession in the time of ShSh Jahfkn^ the Kiichwlhas held 
Narwar as feudatories of Delhi up to the nineteenth century, 
when it was taken by Sindhia, to whom it was finally guaran¬ 
teed by the AllahSbad treaty of 1805, 

The old fort is picturesquely situated on the steep scarp of 
the Vindhyas, 400 feet above the plain, and 1,600 above the 
lei^el of the sea. The walls have a circuit of above 3 miles* 
and to the north lies a further portion enclosed by high walls, 
containing the shrine of SMh Madar* a Muhammadan sainl+ 
A gentle ascent leads to the Alamgfri Darwaxa* from which 
a steep flight of steps g>vea access to the summit through three 
more gateways. H’he fort is purely Muhammadan in charactCfi 
but the numerous fragments of sculpture nnd architectural 
ornament show that in the fiourishing days of Hindu 
sovereignty it was probably second only to Gwalior in the 
magnificence of its temples and other edifices. Sikaiidar Lodi 
remained here for six months, breaking down temples and 
building mosques^ and effectually removed any edifices of 
im|>ortance. Among Hindu relics of latcf days is a gun which 
belonged to Saw'ai Jat Singh of Jaipur, bearing the date 16^6+ 
A small Roman Catholic cemetery in the fort contains a 
chapel and several tombs, one of which is dated 1747 p This 
was no doubt the hurmbplace of the European gunners bo 
frequently employed in native armies during the eighteenth 
century. 

The town lies at the nonb-eastem foot of the hill on which 
tlie fort stands, near a bend in the rivei Sind, and is enctosed 
by a Will with three pies. Once a fiounsbing place on a 
route between Delhi aiKi the I>eccar4 it has decayed mpidly 
since the construction of new itiads and railways has carried 
traffic eLiewherc, Ju^t outside the walls siands a pillar on 
which are imeribed the names of the Tonwar chiefs of Narwar, 
a large Ari^n. and two fine Muhanmiadan bridges o% er the Sind. 
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A curious tan s(ore recalEs the memory of mo wives of a 
iamily priest to Riji Gaja Singli Kachwaha who, oo hearing of 
their husband's death in a battle in the Deccan, burned them¬ 
selves logethcr with hia scarf. Narwar formerly ptwiuced a 
considerable (luantity of crude iron, smelled from the magnetic 
iron ore abounding in the neighbourhood, but this industry 
has now decayed. A Slate post office, a school, a dispensary, 
and a police station are situated here, 

Ntmacb.—Town and British eantonment in the Nfandasor 
district of (Jwalior State, Central India, situated in sa* *8' N. 
and 74'* 54' H., on the Ajm^-Khaodwl brantli of the Raf 
puUna-Maiwa Railway. The total population in 1901 «M 
3i,5S&, of whom 6,190 resided in the native town aud 15,398 
in the cantonment The town stands on a harren basaltic 
ridge, capped with latcrite, 1,613 above sea-level, and the 
cantonment lies dose by. The houses of the belter clastes in 
the town are all built of limestone, which is quamed in the 
neighbourhood, and exported in large quaiititie*. Grain, opium, 
and cotton form the other staple cotnirrodilies of tiadc. The 
offices, a jail, a Slate post office, a school, and a 
hospital are located in the town ; and the cantonment con¬ 
tains branches of the Canadian l»resbyterian, the Rev. Handley 
Bird's, and PandiW Rinia Bui’s missioO-t. In 1817 land was 
taken up to form a standing camp fur the British tioo[w 
engaged in putting down the ptedatory bands of I'iudiris 
which were then ravaging the country. The following year 
further land was acquired and a small fort built; and in rSia 
Nlmach became the head quarters of the combined Rijputana- 
MAlwa Political Charge under Sir David Ochtcrlony, who was 
Resident till 18*5. The Residency, now used as a club, was 
built during this perirxl The surrounding country was in¬ 
cluded in the tract aswgned for the maintenance of the Gwalior 
Contingent in 1844, but was restored to Sindhia in i860. 

in 1857 Ntniach was the centre of the disturbances in MSlwl. 
The cantonment wa,s then held by a battery of native horse 
artillery, the tal Bengal Cavalry, yrnd Native Infantry, and 7th 
Infantry, Gwalior ContingenL Signs of unrest appeared early 
among the men of the Contingent, and on the night of June 3 
the troops rose. The Europeans, ewept one sergeant's wife 
and her children, fled in safety to Jiwad, which they were, 
however, obliged to vacate soon after. Ultimately the women 
and children escaped to Udarpui, where they were sheltered by 
the iMahJSrSni. The officcre returned to Nlmach, Mid Mcupicd 
the fort, assisted by some native tiuops. 'Ihc garrison was 
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hard pressed by the pretender FTroz ShJlti from MAifDASOR, 
until It wiis finally relieved by the Malwi Field Force on 
November 34, 1^5?* On the con.stitution of the MMwa 
Agency in 1895^ Nlnwcb wm selected as the bead-qnuJter^ 
of the Political Agent. 

Sabalgarb.—Headquarters of the Sheopuj district of 
Gwalior State* Central Indio, situated in 26* rg^ N, and 
77* 25' E., at the termjjiiis of the Gwalior^balgorh bnmch of 
the Gwalior light Rail-way Population {1901 6,039. ^bah 
garb was fonuded by a Gfijar named Sabala; but the present 
fort w^as built by Raja GopOl Singh of Karanli, and till 1795, 
when it was token by RKandc Rao tngliap it remained in the 
hands of the Karouli chiefsi In 1809^ owing to ihe contuma¬ 
cious conduct of Its govcmorp the fort was taken by Jean 
Baptiste Filose on beholf of Sindliia. The town contains no 
buildings of any size ^ but the district offices, a hospIlaJ, a sebook 
a State post office, o custom-house, a resthouse, and a jail 
are situated in it. Sabalgarh is noted for its wocxl^zarving and 
Lacquer ond metol-work. Close to the town is a tract of forest 
carefully protected as a preserve for big game* 

Sardlrpur.—Civil and military station in the Amjbera 
district of Gwalior State, Central Indio, being the h^d^iunrtens 
of the Poliii-ral Agent In Bhofawar and of the Milw^ Bird 
Corps. It is situated on the edge of the Vlndhyan scarps In 
22® 40^ N. and 59"^ E., on the right bank of the Mahl river, 
58 miles by metalled road from Mbow^ Fopulotion (1901)^ 
3,783. The station derives its name from its original owner, 
SardSr Singh RAthor* a near Tclotion of the Amjhera chief who 
was executed in 1857. He was a famous freebcMter, notorious 
for bis cruelty, of w^hich tiles are still current in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The MAlwA Bhfl Corps had its origin in some iiregular 
levies raised about 1837 by Captain Stocklcy. The men were 
collected at certain fKiints under their own headmen, and in 
harvest time used to retiim home, their wives answering for 
them at muster. A few years later they wene regularly organized, 
and Stationed at t>epalpur in Indore territory and Dllaura in 
I>hiLr. Between. 1840 and 1845 the corps was moved to Sar- 
dflrpuT, more regularly equipped and drilled^ and employed 
locally DU police and escort duties, a military ofilcer being put 
in command. In 1857 the corps was colled info Indore to 
protect the Residency, and assisted lo escort Colonel Durand 
in his retreat to Sehore. SordAq^ur was at this Utnc sacked by 
the Afghan and Rohilla levies of the Dhar Stale, and the 
detachment there was forced to retire. After order had been 
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reslor^it tht corps was Tecofislituted at MaNdlk^hwai^ being 
subsequcnUy sent back to SoJdJjpiir and pul under tbe 
Polili^ AfiCiiL Since ti^Sj it has been regularly ofEccred and 
disciplined^ and was lately itarmed with the magazine rifle. 
On ibc reorganL?alion of ihc Indian Army in 1905, it was again 
converted into a miLiUtr)' police ballalion: and in 1907 it was 
moved to Indore. A school^ a combined British post and 
telegraph olbccj a hospital, and an inspection bungalow are 
siiimted in the station. 

ShAj&pur Town. "Hcad-t|uartefs of the district and 
/itrX^rra of the same name in Gwalior State, CcnliaJ India, 
situated in 51° 26' N. and 76® tj"" E., on the left bank of the 
Lakundar river, a tiibutary of ibe Kitli Sind, 1,4^ feet above 
sea-level, ro^mlation {1901k town wm founded 

by Shah Jahan, who stayed here in 1640 during oive of his 
visita^ to Milwi, and the preaeni name is comipted from Shlh- 
jahanpun It contains a Government post and telegraph offlccT 
a Stale post ofhcc, a ^aJ^-bungalow, a dispensary, and a school. 

Sheopur Town+—Town in the Sheopur district of Gwalior 
State, Central India, situated in if 40' N. and 76* 43' E,* on the 
right bant of ihc Sip river, 959 feet aljove sea level. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 5,712. The town and fort are said to have been 
founded in 1537 by Cfaur Rajputs, and take their name from 
a Sahaiia who was sacrificed to ensure the permanency of the 
settlement, and whose descendants still hold a hereditary 
granl of land in the neighbourhood- When Abkar was 
advancing on Chiior in 1567, this fort suTTcndcied to him 
without a blow. In iSoS the country fell to Daulat Kao 
Sindhia. He granted Sheopur and the adjoining tract to his 
general, Jean Bapristc Filoae, who at once proceeded to occupy 
hisand invested the fort. Though unable to take the 
latter by assault, he finally starved out the Gatus, who vacated 
It in 1809, and retired to Baropa Towji. TTie fort from that 
lime practically became Jean Baptlate^s home ^ and in 1814 it 
was seized tt^eiher with his family by Jai Singh Khichf of 
RAghugarh, whose territory Fllose was them engaged in iantging+ 
Afier the Treaty of Gwalior in 1818, Filosc fell into disfavour 
and was for a time imprisoned at Gwalior. On his release be 
retired to Sheopur, which was then his only reiiwuning pos¬ 
session. Sheopur h larnous for its coloured lacquer-wort on 
wood, bedstead legs being a speciality; playing-cards are 
another article of local manufacture. Besides the 
offices^ a flchool, a hospitab a police siationi and a State post 
office aie situated in die towiL 
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SbujAlpur (or Shtija^'alpbr)^—Hcad-quiutcra of the pur- 
j^afin of the same nnme in the SyijiEpiir district of Gwalior 
State, Centmi India^ stlualed in 33* 24* Np and 76* 43' E^+ ori 
the Ujjain-Bhopal Railway. Fopukdon (tgoO, The 

toixn W4S origfttahy founded by a Jain tncrchont, and called 
after him Rui Karanpur, one of the wards still bearing this 
title. The rcjii interest of the placei how'eveTj lies in its con¬ 
nexion with Shujiiat Khlnj, an active champian oi Sher ShAh^ 
who rai^ the place from a small viLlage into a Hnuti&hing 
town. Shyj^t Kbln was locally known as Shuj&wal KhSn4 
and a further cootracilon has given the natne of the town, 
I'hough ^lindu and Ujiain were his official residences ns 
governor of ShujSat always had a predilifction for this 

place. In iSoS it fell to the Findari leader Karfm Khiln, as 
part of his It was one of the places of which the revenues 

were assigned to the Bmish Government by Article 5 <3f ilie 
treaty of 1844, hut was restored to Sindhia under the treaty of 
i860. Near ShnjUpnr is the cenotaph of RJnoji Sindhia, the 
founder of the Gwahor house^ who died in 1745. Besides the 
fiarj^ana offices, a police ftntion, a school, a State post office, 
a dispensary, and an inspeedon bungalow are situated here. 

Slprl.— Head-quarters of tlio Narwar district of Gwalior 
State, Central Indk, situated in a 6" N. and 77^ 39" E-s on 
a branch of the Gwalior Light Railway, 1,315 feet at»vc sea- 
level. Population (1901)^ 5,5 9^. In 1564 Abkar stopped 
here on his way from Mindu to hunt elephanUp the whole of 
a large herd being captured. In the sevcnteenih century the 
place wTis granted in ja^r to A mar Singh Kachwihaof NarwTir. 
He threw in his lot with prince Khusrij and was dispossessed 
by Shlh Jahin# Later on, however* the Sfprl and KoliLnis 
dktricts were restored to him, while his grandson Anflp Singh 
received Narwar. Slprt was then held by the Nar^-ar chief 
until 1S04, when Lt was seued by Sindhia, who made it oi'er to 
Jido S^hib Inglla. It passed to the British under the Treaty 
of Poona (1817),. but was restored to Sindhia in rSi 3 and has 
since formed part of his dominionsu Ssprf was occupied as 
a cantonment in 1835. On June 17, 1857, the troops, 
consisting of part of the ind Cavalry and 3rd Iniantr)', 
CwaJke Contingent, mutinied, and the Europeans were obliged 
to letire. The cantonment was abandoned in 1896. The 
only noteworthy buildings are a pakce built by Sindhia in 
1901 and the old batmeks. Stprl has increased in importance 
as a trade centre since the opening of the railway* and is 
a centre for the di^tnbution of forest produce, ft contains 
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a Suite post afEcc, a Gdvcmment po?t and telegraph oflficc^ 
\'adouj cooirt^ a police smtiun^ a school* a hospital, a c^stotn- 
house* and a saraL 

Uda^'^apur.—Villitge in the Uhllsa district cf Gwalior State, 
Central India* situated in $4* N. and 4" E,, 4 miles 
by road ftoni Baieth station on the Midland section of the 
Great Indian Pexunsula Railway, Population (t90t)t 91S. 
Numerous traces of its importanoein Hindu times arc scattcisd 
round, but those now prominent are chiefly Muhanmiadan. 
The old market square 1 ^ colonnaded sides, and the fort wall 
is pierced by several gates^ some Hindu and some Muham- 
matbn. Half a mile south Is a rocky hill, on which are the 
remains of an old wall built 0(f nncementctJ stone blocks^ 
which mi4st ones have enclosed place of great stren|rth. Of 
the three old lemplea still standing in the vilbge, tl^e great fane 
of Udayesvara is the only one of special interest Built of 
a fine sandstone and standing on a lofty platfomi crowned 
by a fine spire, its proportions are nevertheless so admimbk 
that it has no appearance of clumsiness- It is |3Tofusely 
adorned with sculpture* while the pillars which support the 
roofi though massive, are of great beauty^ “rhe seven smaller 
temples, which Onto surrounded the cctitral shrine, arc now in 
ruins* one having boon removed to make way for a mosque 
Tradition assigns the temple to Udayaditja. Paramarn, suvd a 
long inscription, of which half has been lost, gives a list of the 
princes of this d>™sty up to Udayaditya. The mosque was 
built in the time of Muhmiimad Tughbik 11 , as an inscription 
of 1336 shows. Numerous records have been found in this 
temple. One states that Udayldit)^ was ruling in loSo* Two 
are especially interesting as showing that this district of Malwfl 
was held by the Chilukya kings of Anhilvilda Patan from r t^j 
to 1 175, Other records refer to Devapfila of Dhar (1 r jg), 
/ndimj VoL i, p- 122; fndi^» 
veil, aviii, p- 341; vol. as, p. S3,] 

Udayagirt-—Ancient site in the Bhilaa district of GwaliuT 
State, Cential India, situated in 32' N. and 77'’ 46" E., 
between the Bclwa and dte Besh rivers* 4 miles from Bhilsa, 
on the Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
The place is impfjrtant on account of the Inleresting rocket 
temples excavated in an isolated sandstone hill, and the 
numerous Buddhist rtitiains in the neighbourhoods The hill 
lies from north-west to ^ulh-east, and is about three-quarters 
of a milt long* rising to a height of 350 feet above the plain. 
Some of the numerous caves contain records, dated and 
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undatedp of (llonsidcrable histoHcal importiLnce. finest m 

ihe sedes are those numbered jj 4, and ip in the Survey 
Report quoted below. 

The third cave, which incasures about 14 feet by 12 feet* 
has a ornojueiited doorway*, and fomierly possessed a 

structural portico; in a small adjoining room behind ihe 
portico is a presentation of the Ashtamitri or eight female 
oucrgres. Cave NOf 4 is remarkable for a colossal representa- 
tiun of the %^aTilha Avatir, the third idcamfllion of Vishnu, in 
which he 1 % as usuah represented raising the earth out of 
the engtjlhng waters. Ihe dejscont of the Canges and thn 
Jumna are also depicted here. The best is perhaps the 
ninth, me^uring 22 f^l by tg feet* with a roof supported by 
four mas$ive pi liars with richly card ed capitals. TTifr remains 
of a fine portico stand before it. The only Jain cave on the 
hill (No. 10) h dedicated to the twenty-third Tirthankar, 
Para^th. 'rhe main c^cav-atlon* which is 50 foet by 16 feet,, 
is divided into five compartments* tlw southernmost room 
being again subdivided into three. Niinierous Buddhist relics 
^ve b^fi found, bf^th on the hill and in the country round i% 
including a monotiihic pillar* a lion capital, a large stone 
trough, [snij other smaller remaiias. The records are interesting, 
giving the date of the conquest of Malwl and Gujaiit by 
Chandra Gup^ H of Mag^dha. Of the other rcconJs, one in 
the Join cave is dated in 425-fi and another in 103?. 

[A. Cunningham, St*my voL \ p, 46; 

vol. iii, pp. 21, 34, and 355; 
/ftdtan Aft^i^ary, vol Kviii, p, iB$ ; vdi. xiv, p. 6r.] 

Ujjain Town,—Town in the State of Gwalior, Central 
India, situated in the centre of Alalwar of which it is the 
traditional capital, in 2f i j" N. and 75" 47' E., on the Ujjain^ 
Bhupfil Railway. 

t/jyuj^ which has alwup been renowned among Hindus for 
its sanctity, stands on the ri^t Ijank of the sacrod river Sipri, 
and is Ttciangular in aliap^ coii-cring an area of over a square 
miles, Jt was formerly surrounded by a wall, built in the 
lincenth cwtury, qf whicli, however, only portions now remain. 
The old city, which appears to have been destioyetl cither by 
cartf^ualce or by an unusual Hood on the river, was situated 
a miles noftli of the present town. On its site the traces of 
(dd foundations ore still visible, and numerous antique jewels, 
beads, seals, ornaments, Jind copper coins are found during the 
rams. P<^ulstkin has risen from 34/191 in 1S91 to 39,691 in 
i!>ni. Hindus number 37,639, or 69 percent.; MosamUna. 
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10*539, ^ Jairis, 1^259^ or 3 per centn The 

qity is divided snia numeKJUs wurds. Among them truiy be 
noticed Jji^’apurar named after Sflwaj Jai Singh of Jmj>ur^ who* 
whengoYemot of hS^llwa, erected an ohservatorj^ in this jiart 
of the city, of which the renimns are still standing. The 
Hohrl BAkh.1l cortsifiis of three wards inhabited by the B(>hri 
trading comnltinityp whose members are Shiatis, and include 
the principal fflorchants of the ciiy^ 'rhe ward known as the 
SCot or fort oc<rupie!l the elevated ground to the north of the 
town* which is said in former days to have lain outside the old 
city in the great MahiUt^lban of forest of MtihAkll Here 
stands the temple of MahAfc.ih on the jfite of the famous 
structure destroyed by the iconrmlast Altamsh in 1135* Near 
It is a palace formerly the residence of Fbulat Rno Sindhia+ 
The remaining wards are* as a rule, called after the clossea 
which inhabit them. Many of the houses are odom^ with 
fine cark^cd balconies nnd fronts; but few are of any st^e* and 
the town has a general air of declinCt in sfMte of its inerting 
popubtioa A large market is held every Wednesday few 
commercial purposes. Three timesi a year a fcligious fair 
takes place at the Sivamd in the month of MAgh (February), 
and on the full moons of Bai^kh (ifay) and KAitik 
(November). BesicJt^ these yearly meetingj* a great religious 
gathering called the Sinhasl fair is held once in twelve years. 

Ujjain is one of the seven sacred cities of India, not yielding 
even to Benares in sanctity.^ Orthodox Hindus believe that 
it has existed from time immemorial ; and according to the 
Tantras, it is the fiJfAas/MafNt at which the elbow of SatJ fell* on 
the dismembermeTst of her body by BWa- It is also the first 
meridian of longitude of the Hindu geographers^ In emly 
days Ujjatn was known as AmntT, and the surrounding country 
as Avantidesh. This name was ceminiy in use as laie as the 
second century, and even occurs in an inscription of the tenth, 
while il is still emfiloyed by BrAhmans in devotional excrd&cs. 

The early history of the place idlest in the mists of antiquity, 
but it a|>pears to have soon become a place of importance 
under the An-an tribes who settled in MalwA. In Buddhisl 
liicrature, the kingdom of AvantT is described as one of the 
four great powers of Indian while a romantic legend is related 
of the clopiement and mamage of VosuEadaira* daughter of 
king Pajjota of Ujeni, with king Udena of the neighbouring 
realm of KausAmbhU At Uj|ain there wm at one lirne a 
Buddhist mnrmstery known as the Southern Mount, while it 
was the birthplace of Kachina, one of Saltyamuni^a gremest 
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disciples, Ujjsin was the central mart for all produce entering 
from the western coast, and at the same time the principal stage 
on the route from the Deccan to Sravastf, then the capital of 
the great kingdom of Kosala. 

The fint historical mention of Ujjain is o<n the rise of the 
Mauunn empire, when Asoka, afterwards emperor and t!ie 
greatest upholder of Buddhism, was sent to Uijain as vi«tOT 
. of the western pto^Hnee*. Nothing is again heard of Ujiain 
tdl the second Century A.o., when it became the capital of 
the w^'icm Kshatrapa dominions under C'hashuina, It was 
at tltis time known to the classical writers, as Ptolemy 
(A.n, 150) mentions Chlshtana as Tiastenos of Ojsene, while 
in the PeripiuE of the Etythrean Sea, written a centiuy later, 
Uaene is noted as a trading centre whence ony* stones, por* 
celam, fine muslins, mallow-coJoured muslins, and no small 
quMtitics of ordinary cottons, as well as spikenard, cosius, 
and Ixldlium, were esported through the port of Barugara or 
Bro^ near Surat. For close on three centimes it remained 
in the h^d of the Kshatmpas, till about 400, when it passed 
10 Chandra Gupta II of Hagadha. The Gupta occupation is 
sp^ial interest ^ there are some grounds for beliewirig that 
the eipuLnon of the unorthodox foneign Katutr^pas and !he 
contemporary revival of Brdimaniiiim gave rise to the well- 
known tradition of Viknuiusjrt of UjJain, the King Arthur of 
Indiana! whose court the ‘ nine gems,* the hrightesi geniuses 
of India, are supposed to have floimshed. 


In the seventh century, Ujiain was included in the empire of 
Harshavardhana of Kanauj, After his death in 64S, a period 
of revolution and unrest obtained till the rise of the Rijput 
clans in the ninth century, when Ujjain fell to the Paramaras. 
From the ninth to the twelfth century the Paramams became 
SO identified wtrh Ujjajn that subsequem tmdUioji has coi> 

I cited Vikwniditya of Uj|ain into a Paranilra* During this 
penod Ujjain sufurcd the usual fate of cities in those days, 
^ continually sacked by the neighbouring chiefs, the 
Ch^ukj^ of Gujarat, the Kalachtim of Chedi. the Qiandels 
of Bundelkhand, the RashEmkataa of Mllkbcd, and other 
jput claiiij. On the dcchne of the Firamard power in the 
end of the eleventh century^ the place appear^ to have fallen 

IVi'’ '^'Tr ”35 AlUtmsb, 

Who had just uken Bhlisa, marched o„ Ujjain and sacked it, 

renowned 

shnne of Mahakil. Cimouswheiever the Hindu retimon caisted. 
takmg away the A/t£sm to Delhi. 
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From ihis Hone Ujjain renmiticd a MuliairiTruidaii possession 
till the eighteenth ceniuryi From 1401 to 1531 It was included 
in the tingdom of blit, not being the tapital^ was of no 

especial importnnee. In 15^1 it fell to Akhar, and became the 
chref tovm of the Stibak of Malwa. In 165S took place the 
battle near Ujjain* in which Aurongzeb and Murid defeated 
Jaswanl Singh of Jodhpur, who wa^ lighting cm behalf of pdnee 
B!Lf^ The actual scene of the battle h llharmatpur, renamed 
Fatehlbld bf Aunmgxeb after the victory^ and now a station 
on the Rajpulliia-Maiwa Railway. The cenotaph of Rfljl 
Ratan Singh of RailiLm, who fell in the fight, still stands on the 
field of battle^ In 1733, during the reign of Muhammad ShiK 
MahlrAji Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur was made governor of 
Malwa^ In 1743 BajI Rao TeshwA became deputy^overnor, 
and Ujjain finally passed to Sindhia about 1750+ Until rSic, 
when Daulat Rao Sindhia founded his new capital of Lashkar^ 
Uj jam was the chief town of his dominions. In 1 799 it was 
sacked by Ja^want Rao Holkar. 

'I'he town h miiniiged by a municipality, established in 1398. 
The municipal income aitioiknUi to Rs. 18,000 per annum^ 
derived mainly from octroi. A watef-supply scheme kis been 
completed. Ulyaln is the head-quarters of the Sar of 

the Malwi prUfil, and contains two State ho^itala^ a dia* 
pensary^ beli^nging lo the Canadian Presbyterian Mt 4 fiiori+ who 
have a station in the towrip the Mftdhav College teaching up 
to the uniftraity enuance standard, and sevens chools for boys 
and one for girls. Numcn^us private institutions for teaching 
Sanskrit and the vemaculafs are situated in the town. 

. As already stated, Uj^in was a celebnited man eoily in the 
ChrUtian era. Its commcrdsl imtHtiance declined a! the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, owing to the esuiblish^ 
menl of Lashkor as the capital of the Gwalior Slate and the 
rise in importance of Indore, but was rei-ivcd between 1880 
and jfigj by the opening of the Ujjain-Ratlim-Godhra branch 
of the Ikjtnhay, liaroda, and Central India Railway, the Ajmer- 
KhandwS branch of the RAjpulina Malwi Railway, and the 
UjlaJmBhop^ll Railway A considerable trade is now 

carried oo* mainly with Bombay, in colloUt graja, and opium. 
One of the Government d.e|ldt5 at which duty is paid on the 
Last commodity has been established here. 

RAghugarh chidship of the 

Central India Agency, under the Resideni at Gwalior. The 
State lies between ^4' fi' and 24^ 54^ 77* 7^ 

77* 35^ E., about *7 miles scHith-west of Guna, in the Khlchl^ 
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wSril dinrict of Malwi 1 1 lakes its name from the fort of 
Rlghugarh, founded by I^’ll SStigli Khtehi in 1677, and called 
afier a slalue of Vishnu allctscd to have been dug tip on the spot. 
It lias an area of about iia stiuare tnilts, between the Khichl 
estates of Dharnaoda on the north and Gaiha on the southi 
and the Siionj and Chhabra /otfown; of Tonk Slate on 
the east and west. The territory is situated in the I^can 
trap area and is much cut up by small hillm but the soil in the 
valleys l< very fertile and bears excellent crops of all the 
ordinary grains, and of poppy. The P 4 rbali river, which flows 
along the western border, gives a perennial supply of water. 
The flortt and fauna are the same as elsewhere in Malwil, The 
climate is temperete, and the annual minfall about 30 inchssS- 
T'hough this Slate is now a small one, considcrublc interest 
attaches to its chief as the fecognired head of the Klifchl 
Cltauhiins, once a powerful branch of the great clan to which 
the famous Prithwl Raj, the last Hindu ruler rjf Delhi, 
belonged. The branch Is represented in Central India by the 
chiefs of Rlghugarh, Dharaaoda, Maksudancauh, Khiic:hi- 
PUR, and Garha, The Khichl section of the clan is descended 
from Aje Rao, second son of Mlnik Rai of S&mbhar, l*he 
Khichls appear to have settled first in the Sind*&lgaT in 
the Punjab, migrating south after the defeat of Prithwj RAj by 
MuiK-ud-dln in 1192. They then settled at Gligraun, now in 
the Jhakwar State. In 1*03 Deo Singh of Gagratin received 
a grant of land from the Delhi ompeior, which wis extended 
by further gtanU to hre successors, so that the Khichf domdnsi 
by the seventeenth century, comprised most of the country 
between Guna, Sirangpur, Shu Jaipur, and Bhllsa, the tract 
receiving the tiame of Khfehtwara Or ‘the land of the Khichls.’ 
In 1697 Gagraun was laken from them by Bhlm Singh of 
Kouh, and iujranggaih became their stronghold, the J>idace 
and fort of Raghugarh being built seven years later. The 
fontmesof the Raghugarh chiefs bc^Ait to wane about 1780, 
when they were harassed by Mahadji Sindhia, who imprisoned 
Raja Balwant Singh and his son jui Singh, ^'he feud thus 
commenced lasted UU i 3 i 8 , being carried on principally by 
a Khichl Thikuf, Sher Singh, who systematically devastated 
the Khichl territory so as to render it valueless to Sindhia. In 
iStd Sindhia’s general, Jean Baptiste Filosc, granted the dis¬ 
trict of Maksuoakcarh, till then a part of this Slate, to Bert 
Ssl, tv member of the same family, whose descendants still hold 
it. On the death of Jai Singh in 1818 disputes arose as to the 
RSghugarh succession, which were settled by the intervention 






of ihq British auihoritic-S itiedi^lod an agrfifim&nt betvrcen 
SIndhia and the KJghij}^ 4 Th chiefs by which he receiTed the fort 
and town of RUgliugnrh and land in the vicinity, supposed then 
to be worth 1-4 kkhs yearly, with the proviso that any revenue 
dcTi^-ed from ihcitc lands exceeding Rs. 35,000 should be paid 
o^-er lo the Gwalior Darbilr, who on itR side was to make 
j^'ood any deficiency. I’he State ms never able to mike up 
the stipulated sum^, and m iSiS the Gwiulior Darbar ceased its 
payments on the ground that the State could, if under proper 
management, produce the required cuinimum. Disputes in 
the family complicated matteoi still further; and m 1843;, w^th 
the consent and mediation of the British Government; it ms 
arranged that the onginai agreement should be repkeed by 
separate agreements with the principal members of the family. 
In accordance with this, Bijai Singh received 52 villages form¬ 
ing the Gauha estate, and Chhatar Sal 52 tillages forming the 
Tliakurftt of Dhamaoda, while AjR Siugh continued at Righu- 
gaih^ holding h under the agreement of 181S, Ajlt Singh was 
succeeded by Jai Vfandal Singh in 185?. Bikramajit Singh^ 
who succeeded in 1500, was deposed in i^o j for maladmin- 
i5tTnEion. The present cluef w Bahadur Singh, who was 
kdopied by BikramAjii Singh from a collatertil branch and is 
st\\l a minor, having been bom in tSgi. He bears the 
liereditary title of Raja. 

The population has Ijcch: (iSSi) 18,123, 

and (1901) i^446u Hindus^ number 13^963^ or 72 ffcercenh; and 
Animists, 4,080, ot 2r per emU mcxstly Saharifijs, The pc^la^ 
tion has incrcasttl by 7 per cent, dunng the last decade, and 
the density is 173 |>er!fions per square milev The language 
commonly spoken is die Rdngrt dialect of R 3 jaslhanT. Only 
r’5 per cent, of the inhabitants are literate. The popula¬ 
tion is almost entirely supported by agriculture. Of the total 
area, 43 square miles, or 37 per cent, are under cultivation, 
of which 3 square miles are inigable. About 13 square 
miles arc cultivable but not cuUi^'Uted. Of the cropped 
area J square miles are under poppy, the rest being sown 
with cereals and other cropsr The total revenue is about 
Rs, 52,000, of which Rs. 37,000 is derived from the land- 
Till forty years ago the State had its own silver coinage, but 
the British rupee is now current. The chief being a 
the State is at present managed hy a superintendent under the 
direct supen-lsion of the Resident at Gwalior. 

The capita^ R-^ghugarh^ is situated in 24^ 27^ and 
J7® 13' E. Population (1901), 3^866. The chief feature of 

ti, o 
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the place is the old paJace-fofi, which stands Ott a low hill 
about ifttoo feet abf>ve the level of the sea. Round it lie the 
remaiits of the city wall, which formerly enclosed a circuit of 
about 4 miles, within which the mins of the old town can still 
be seen, the modem town lying outside it. Tt has a school, 
a hospital, and a post office. 

[R. Bum, ' 'rbe Bajranggarh Mint and Coins,’ /wmat, 
Asiatic Sodtly of Btugal, !897, Part T.] 

K-haniadh&na.—Small Sitttad State in the Central India 
Agency, under the Resident at Gwalior. It has an area of 
about 68 square miles, lying round the town of the same name. 

It is bounded on the east by the Jhansi District of the United 
Provinces, and on all other sides by Gwalior Statt Akhoi^h 
the State is situated politically in the Gwalior Residency, it lies 
geographically in Bundcllchand, and until iSSfl was included 
in the PoHticid Charge of that name. 

KhaniUdb.tna was originally a (»art of OrchhI.; but m 1724 
was granted by MahirSjS Udot Singh of Orchlti to his son 
Amar Singh, togetlier with the villages of Mohangath and Ahar. 
On the dismemberment of the OrchhS State by the MarSthas 
a smad was grained to Amar Singh by the Peshwl in 175*1 
confirming him to his grant. The question of siuierainty wa.s, 
from this time onward, always a subject of contention Iw* 
tween the chiefs of Orchha and of the Mariliha Smte of Jbansi. 
On the lapse of the latter State in 1854, the Khonindhina chief, 
Pirthlpal BahSdur Jfl Deo, claimed absolute independence. It 
was, however, ruled that ho was dependent on the British 
Oovemmeni as successor to all the rights previously eseidscd 
by the Peshwi; and tt sattad was acconlmgly granted in 1862 
confirming him in his possession, a sanad of adoption being 
gntoted at the same time. The chiefs of Khaniadhaiw arc 
BundoU Rajputs of the Orchhft house, and bear the title 
jagirdar. The present chief, Chitra Singh, who succeeded In 
1869, obiained the title of Raja as a peisorad distinction in 
1877* 

The popuklion has been: (iSBi) 13,494^ 14^871, and 

(1901) i5^5aS. Hindiia number 13.54S, or 8j per cent.; and 
Anlmists ® chiefty SahariSri. The popula¬ 

tion has ijojcfciised by 4 per cent since iS^^k and its densjiy Is 
^43 persons per square mile. The chief dialect is Bundel- 
khiindr. Only i per cent, of the inhabitants are literaten The 
pHncipal ciuites are Thifcura (BundclA) and oiher RajpalSp and 
the popnlfldon is almost ettlirely supported by agnculture. The 
Sitate contains 49 v illagts. 
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The country ia rocky^ belonging to the Bunddkh^d gneiss 
arca^ In the valleys, where ininisive dikes of trap are mei 
mibt good soil h produced by its disintepariorit bearing fair 
crops of all the ordinary grains. Of the total areat 21 square 
niilcSp or per cent., arc tinder Guldvation, of which ij are 
irrigated About 27 square miles are capable of cultivatian, 
the rest being rocky and ineclaimable. The chief exercises 
full powers in all general administrative matters^ In criminal 
cases he is required to report all heinous crimes to the Resi¬ 
dent At Gwalior. The total revenue is Rs, 22,000, of which 
Rs.j 3,000 is derived from the land. TU: British rupee wnj 
made legal tender in i 336 . There are two schools^ in the 
State and one dtspensary. 

1 he chief place is Khoniadhai'^ situated in 25® N* and 
7S® 3' E, i^'opuktian (1901)* 2,^9^^ it conlaim a sniaU fort 
in which the chief lives^ and also a school and a dispensary. 

P&ron (or Karwar)*—Mediatized thiefship in the Central 
India Agency, undei the Resident at Gwalior It ts a miitor 
Slate* about 60 square miles in area* surrounding ihtj villiige of 
PSron. 

Though the holder is of very ancient family, bdng descended 
from the Kachw^lha clan, of which the Maharaja of Jaipur is 
now the principal representative^ the prcsenl holding lias only 
existed since l3iS, the chiefs immediate ancestor having been 
driven from Narwar in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
by the troops of Daulat Eao Sindhia. In iBiS, through the 
mediation of the Resident ai Gwalior, the present estate of 
Plron was granted to Modlio ^ingh undqr the British guarantee, 
on the condition that he disbanded hia army and ceased from 
ftlundcring^ When the Mutiny broke out in (857, Min Singh, 
nephew and successor of ,MSdho Singh, pined the rebels. His 
fort was assaulted and he was forced 10 fly. Seeing the turn 
events w'cre takingi he surrendered in xfisp, and was reinstated 
in his possessions^ Later on he undertook to secure the rebel 
Tlntia Topi, the Kihia S^ib's agent, who was then wandering 
in these districts- After handing Tlntia Topi cn^cr, an annuity 
of Rs. 4000 was granted to him and his heirs in jjctpeiuLty. 
On his iLathtOii December 31, iSSz, tite Gwalior Darbbf con¬ 
tended that the gijarantce should DpfiC* owing to the chiefs 
defection in 18571 a which the Government of India de¬ 
clined to accept, and the succession was continuiMl to hiS son, 
Gajendra Singh. The present holder h RAjft Mohendra Singti, 
who WHS bom in 1892, and succeeded Ln 1899, the State 
being administered by a Rtjm4fi7r under the direct super- 
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vision of tlie Resident at Gwalior, Ttxe chief bears the title 

of 

The popublion has been : {iBSr) 7,328^ (1891) 7 i 9 ^ 4 s 
(igoi) 5 , 517 . Hindus number 4,562, or Sj per cent.; and 
j\niinists, 8911 chiefl)' Sabarifls and Minas. Of the total popula¬ 
tion only i per cent, are literaie. i here ant thirty-one villages, 
of which M under! (population, 1,165) ^ l^est, though not 
that from which the Sate takes its name. The head-quarters 
of the present administration are situated in this place, and a 
school and a dispensoj)' have been opened there* 

Of the total areflp 16 square miles are under cultivatioiv 
which one square mile is irrigated; of the uncukivalcd 
area, 24 square miles are capable of cultivation* Good drops 
of all ordinary grains and poppy are grown. The total 
revenue is Rs, 15,000, of which Rs. iSi500 is derived from 
the land 

Garlia.—Petty State in the Central Indut Agency ^ under the 
Resident at Gwalior, with an area of about 44 square miles, 
and a population (1901) of 9,481. It was originally included 
in the Rachtjoarm Statf.; but family feuds necessitated the 
grant of a -seprateto the varioLls membeni of the Khlcbl 
femily, and in 1843 Bijai Singh obtained a safmd for fifty- 
two 'iillagcSf with, a revenue estimated at Rs- i^s^oo. The 
State is much cut up by small hills; but the soil in the 
valleys is fertile aurd bears good crops including poppy, which 
h a valuable asset, the opium bein^ exported to Ujjain. The 
chief is a Khlcbl ChauhJn Rajput of the Eighugarh family, 
and bears the title of Rpjfl. The present holder, named DhTiai 
Singh, succeeded in 1901. -As he is a mtnor^ the Statu is 
managed by a under the direct snpcni'tsion of the 

Resident. The total revenue is Rs. 22,000, and the e-xpendt- 
lure on adminuitraiion Ks* 13,000, The administrative head¬ 
quarters arc at Jamner (population, where a di^nsary 

and a school are situated. The chief place is Garlia, situated 
on the eastern scarp of the MHwa plateau in 35* 2^ N. and 
78^ 3' E- It also h^ a school and a dispensaiy^ 

UmrL—Petty chieBhip in the Centml India Agency, under 
the Resident at Gwalior, with an area of about fio^uare miles, 
and a population (1901) of 2,469. The chiefs of Umrt and 
BHAOAtTiA are Sesodia RljpuL^ of the Sagaraval branch, being 
descended from a younger son of Raji Udai Singh {1537-735)1 
the founder of Udaipur, calk'd S^ji, who, with AkWs 
assistance, managed for a time to seize the rule of MewSr from 
his brother. Pratdp Singh, fifth in descent from S^garjl, eon- 
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trived in 1636, feitli the assistance cjf the Nhwab of Nil^Tgarht 
a Rithor Kajpiii who brid turned Jtluhrtrnmadan, to seiie 
Umrl, then in the |iOfisesaion of I’Kakur rahlad Singh^ a 
I'agara Rajput. Praiap's daughter itas nwried to Riji Ram 
Singh of Kotah, w ho killed at the battle of JajSti in 1707. 
Pratap's son Hirninat, whfO was in the service of the Kotah 
StatCi had three sons, of whom Jagai Singh received Bhadaurfl 
and other %Tllages, Jai Singh received villages now included in 
Bhadauri and Umri, and Khiaoda Mhji received certain vil¬ 
lages, some of which form the Khiaoda estate. (See table, 
Gwalior RtsiotriCV.) In the Marathi periad these ealates 
lost much terrrton-. The present ruler is Pirtht Singh, who 
succeeded in i 83 i, and bears the hereditary' litk of Ritja. 

J’hc tract in which the State is situated h somewlvai broken 
up by small hills, but the soil in the valleys is fertile, and the 
people are well-to-do- The total revenue is Rs. 6^000, the cost 
nf administration being R-5. 3,500. Till 1S97 the rei-enue was 
paid in the FM/ s^iW coinage struck at K^btigarh, Shadom, 
and Chanderi^ but is now collected in British rupees. 

Umrlt the chief place, is situated in 2^"" 45' Niand 77^ ig'E. 
Population (rgoi^ 581, 

Bhadauj^.—Mediatized i>etty chiefship in the Central India 
Agency, under the Resident at Gwalior, with a population of 
a,J75 (i9or), Ibe area is about 50 square miles, and it com¬ 
prises 16 villages. ITiough the BhadaurS family has long held 
its present possessiorrs, the chiefship itself w'as cieated only in 
i&io by a grant of s village^ from Daukt Rao Sindhia, through 
the mediation of the Resident, the gnmtee Min Singh under¬ 
taking to put a stop to the depred.HttiarLS of a maraudi ilg^>*rj^, 
Sohan Singh. The chief is a Sesodk Rijput of the t'daipur 
house, and bears the title of R^lji Jagat Singh Sesodia, son of 
Himmat Singh of UmkI, originally acquired Bhadauiis about 
I 720, I he present chief, Ranjlt Stngh, succeeded in 1901, and 
being a minor, the State is managed by a A'amdijr under the 
direct superv'ision of the Resident. 

About 10 square mil^ or jo per cent-, of the total area are 
under cultivaiion. "ITie total revenue is Rs. 
expenditure #1 the administration Rs, 4,000. The chief place 
is Bhadauid, situated in 24* 43'' N. and 77^ 24' tm the 
Agra^Bombay road, 11 miles north of Guna. Population 
(1901)^ 647. In former days some busincs-s used to be done 
w ith merchants who passed up and down the road, but the 
u|>ening of the Guna-B^ran and Slprl-Gwalior railways has 
reduced the traflk to a very small amount 
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Chhabra Diatrict.-^Onc of the Ceolftil Indui parganas 
of tho Stale of Tonk. Rajpuilnsu It is for certain purpo.4ei 
mcliidesd in the political charge of the Resident at GTOlioT- 
It has an area of jis square miles^ and lies betfs-een 34° 2S' 
and 14* 5j' K. and 76'’ 4^ and jf 5" E,, being bounded 
on the north by GwaJior and Koiah^ on the west by Kotahp 
and on the south and east by Gwalior- It is in sfiapc an 
irregular triangle, and etjnsiats of ihree naluraJ divisions, 
agwdrti, f^»fT/wdraf and iho first of which is Hat 

and fertile, while the other two are crossed by a range of 
w'ell-wooded hills. The principal risTSfS are the PARaATi and 
its tributary^ the Andhcri ; neither aottiAlly enters the district^ 
the former flowing along the entire eastom and northern 
borders, and the latter forming the western b^rptiudEiry for 
about 35 miles. The population in igor was 36,046, com¬ 
pared with 46,473 in tS^i. There are f&s villages and one 
town, CtiHAaRA fpopulatiorif 6^724). The principal castes 
are ChanOr?, Dhakars, Btthmans, and Dodhl'i, forming re¬ 
spectively 11, 9;^ 7^ artd 7 per cent, of the lotaL The Chhabm 
pargana is Siaid lo have been 6rat coLonixod by the Khfchl 
Chatihin Rajputs, and in 1195 GCi^l Singh of this clan 
founded the fort of Gagor^ which was for a long time the 
chief town. Towards the end of Uic eighteenth century the 
district ptUised into the hands of Jaswant Rao Holkar^ who 
in 1S16 made it over to Amir Khiut to whom its pD&scssion 
wxi guaranteed by the British Govemnient in the treaty of 
1S17* Of the total area, about 345 square miles, or 78 per 
cent,, arc itMisa^ paying revenue dirtei to the Stale, and 
the AAdlsa area a™lahle for cultivation is about 166 square 
miles. Of the latter, about 79 square milcs> or 47 per cent., 
were cultivated in 1903-4, the iirigated area being 7 square 
miles. Of the cropped area, wheat occupied about 36 per 
cenL, 29, gram fl, maize 6, and poppy 5^ per cent. 

'Hie revenue from all sources is about 1-4 lakhs, of which 
ihree-fourths is derived from the land. Oranges are a special ity 
of the place, and are exported in considerable quantities. The 
Blna-Baran branch of the Great Indian Teninsula Railway 
rum for about a 2 miles through the dktric^^ having two 
stations, one about a mile north of Chhabia town, 

Chhabra Town.—Head-quarters of the pafgufta of the 
same name in the State of I’cwik, RajputSna (whhin the limits 
of the Central India Agency), situated in 24° 39^ N* and 
76^ 52^ E,, on the right hank of a stream called the Relri^ 
aliout I miles south-emt of Tonk city, and one mile south 
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of Chhahra Btaliqn on die Brna-Binm br^cb of the Gteftt 
Indian PeniniiiJlii Railway. Population (190 i)i 6^34^ The 
town pi^sscsse^ a strong rort* said to been built by the 
KhTehls in the fiftccnih century, a post and telegraph office* 
a small jailp a v^emacular school, and a dispcnsaiy' for out¬ 
patients. 
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Indcire Residency.—A Political Charge in CentiaJ India, 
created in 1&18. In 1854 the appointnitent of Re^iident at 
Indore was ncrgijcl iij that of the Agent to the Governor- 
General for Central India, who continued to hold direct 
charge of portions of the Indore Stale in addition to the 
superior control of the whole Agency, li found necc^L- 
sary in T&99 to apprjint a separate officer to the political 
charge of the Indore Slate. The Resident now holds charge 
of the whole State, except the of Law^i^ Chifcaldi, 

and Peilawad, which are under the Political Agent in Bho 
pawar; Talcn and Sundar«r, under the Political Agent, Bhopal ; 
Nandwls (or Nandwai), under the Me wit Residenej^j Rljpu- 
lina; and Alampur^ under the Political Agent in Bundelhhaiid- 

The Residency ba^ an area of 8,960 square milcs^ and 
a population (E9or) of 83^,410^ of whom Hindus number 
66i.Sd&, or 79 per cent ; Musalnians, 77,825; Aiumisls, 
Jaina, 15^487, and Christians, 4,565. The density 
of population is 95 persons per square mile. The chief towns 
are Inoqice (population, including the Agent to the Goyemor- 
General^ Camp or Reftidcnc^ limits, 97,804), Ihe csintonmeni ' 
of Mhow (56,059), Rampura (8,375), Khahcoh (7.624). 
Maheshwar (7.042), Mehidpuk ( 6 , 63 i), Barwaha (6,094), 
Bhanpura (4i<ij9), and Tar an a <4,49o> Inhere are also 
3.089 riUages in the charge. The Re-sident has his head^ 
ffuarters in the .\gent to I he GoA’enior-GeneTars Camp at 
Indore. 

Indore State {Ifidiir },—Native Stale in the Central India 
Agency, under the Resident at InUnre, lying iKiween 21* 22^ 
arid 36® 3' N. «nd 74" 3a' And 78* 51' E., witti an «fca 
of 9,5<Nj squAK miles, including the isolated /argana of 
Xondw^ or Kandwai (area 36 square nules), which licis 
geographically in RSjputiUui. It i* bounded on the north by 
(iwalior State j on the east by the States of liewis and Dhar 
;iiid the Ninjit District of the Central I'lo^ tnces; on the south 
by the Khandesh Jhstrict of the Bombay Hresidency; and on 
the west by the Stales of BarwUnl anti Dhilr, The State takes 
its nainc ffom its capital town, originally the smalt tillage 
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Indrcshwar or Indore^ iprhich was ^rsi tnhcd (O a place of 
iniportancc In ihc cighlcenih centurj-^ md after iSi3 became 
the permanent seat of the Holkar family. 

I'he Stale is formed of several detached metSp of which the 
largest and most compact lies sotith of the Narbadl rivec 
These tracts may be conveniently divided into two main 
sections, which correspond to the natuml divisions of the 
pbteau and the hilly tmetr The plateau section compriises the 
portion which Jits in M.ilwa proper, and is included in 
the RAWi^Ott.vBHANf^UKA, and Isdobe districts- 

'Ihc country in this Tiection, except for the range lying north 
of R^puni and some scattered hills in the Mehtdpur diatrici 
and Fetllwad is lypicaJ of MaLwa generally^ The 

hilly tract, which ccmiprisestheNrilAtt and Nemaw'ar districts, 
lies partly on and partly south of the great Vindhyan scarp, 
the Ximitr district including also a portion of the Satpuri 
range. The ptateau section has nn area of 4t3ao square 
miles, the hilly tiact an area of 5^143 square miles. Besides 
these two sections^ the small isolated far^afta of Ala^ucl'k 
I n BundelkJiand, with an area of jy square miles, owes its 
existence solely to the presence in it of the cenotaph ot 
Malblr Rao Holkar. The great Vindhyan range, which 
almost bisects the Slate, determines its watershed. All the 
streams north of this barrier flow towards the Jumna^anges 
ihe chief stream being the Ckauilvl, with its tributaries, 
the SlPRA and lesser and greater KAu Sikp. To the sonth 
of the Vindhyas lies the Narbada river+ with its numerou.^ 
tribtiuHcs. 

Very little is known concerning the geology^ of the icni- G«jJdcy 
tories that constitute HDlkar"! dominions^ The principal rock 
in Malw£ is Deccan trap, weathering superficially into the 
black soil to which ihc region ow'es Its great fertility. Near 
Rlmpura^ easl of NlmacK, Vindhyan rocks of both upper and 
lower series are eK|>05Cdp in addition To the Deccan trap, llie 
dtstricis south of the Narbada largely occupied by the northern 
spurs of the SHtpurii Hills, consist principalty of Deccan trap, 

Nonh of the Narbadl^ the denudation of the Ileocan trap 
has proceeded far enough to bring liuo view an Inlercstir^ 
sequence of the underljirtg rocks, including gneiss, Bijawors, 
and Lametos. Gneiss occupied a largo portion of the Ncma- 
war dbtrlcl, being overkid, north of Chandgarh, by BijAwur 
and Vindhyan strata. Between KatlcQt and the Kanlr river 
and at other places near Batwaha, peculiar fault breccias oexur 
* Fjr Mr. E- Vredenbvtg, Umlogicml Surrtr df India. 
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either wiLhin the Siwar omcrop, or separating ihe Bijiwais 
from ihe Vindhyans. The itiatrix of the bref:cia is usiiAUy 
^ilieeouSj but often contains a large admixture of hematite- 
Strata belong:ing to the l^mcta or infra-trappemi group cover 
a huge area around KatkQt, They are mostly saitditones 
underlaid by conglomerates. Kound Kitkut the L'tmeta 
beds are uDfosstliferous and probably of fresh-waterr origin; 
but north of fianvAha^ at tl-ie GhStia quarries^ the congto- 
meratc underlying the sandstoiie contains marine fossils iden¬ 
tical with those found in the cretaceous limestones east of 
BAfiH known as the BAgh beds^ 'file exposure at the Ghatia 
quarry morlcs the easternmost limit reached by the sen in 
which the BAgh beds w'ere deposited. 

The I^ameia group contains eKcellent building stones, 'rbe 
sandstone quarries at GhJtia north of Barwaha, and those 
situated on the banks of the KanAr river, east of Kitkut, have 
supplied a great deal of the nmlerlal used for constructing the 
Koikar State Rail way + One of the limestones is a rock made 
up of rragments of marine organisms resembling cords, known 
lor tiuit reason as coralline limeatonc^ [t constitutes a stone 
of i^eai beauty^ which has been largely used in the ancient 
buildings of iMahtoxc for which it waa obtained from the old 
quarries near Chir^khan. This locality has been hunous geo^ 
logic^y since 1S56, owing to the discovery there by Colonel 
Kcatinge of the cretaceous fqssiis which settled the age of llic 
Bagh beds. 

JSfttanj. The low rocky hills of northern Indore often bear a atunted 
jungle containing fiv^d^sa, Ai^a^a ^rrw^/rtr, CafecAi/, 

and A, and many shrubs, such as species of GirfCrVi, 

^isyfiAifS, Ct 3 /fiiirjs^ Cbrimf, and J'amartA, In places where 
the forest is taller, the leading species arc jna/aAaricumt 

Amgeissm httfaiid and A- I>kAre' 

^lachyi^ Pr&^aJ>k, and species of C&rdm^ Farther south are 
tracts with piincipAlly m/o/ and a thin 

Hcrub jungle of PAyiiafitAms^ AnHdisma^ and similar 

Tihrut^Sv Still lanhcr south occur typkal forests of the Central 
Indian highland class, with teak, idj {Ttrmirrfs/iiF /amifftAFsa), 
/iradi 4 (Ifmfijrei ieMeufasu)^ black wood 
Amis {Ong^iWa da/dtrgjWdis\ arf/a/i (//ardukAm and 

similar species. 

Kawi*. All the ordinary wild animals are met with, including tigei^p 
leopards, Ixors, hyenas, sdm/^arf and antelope. Bison 

(Bm and wild buffalo ami) were foimerly 

[^leniiful in the SatpurA region, but are now atmosEp if not 
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quitCi cxttnci. In ihe ^fiighal pcnod elephants were caught 
in the BijJgarh and Satwas forests. Small game is plentiful 
throughout the State. 

The cliznate in MiUwi b temperate ; the temperature s-aries cUedsiIc^ 
in the hot season from Isi r ^ season 

from 10 90^. In the disiiicts south of the Vmdhyati scarp, 
however, much higher temperatures axe met with, while the 
cold season is of short duration. The annual rainfaU on 
the piateau area averages 30 inchesp and in the hilly tract 
40 inches. 

The J‘iolkars belong to the Dhangar or shepherd caste. Hifi-ory. 
'rbeir ancestors are said to have migrated southwards to the 
Deccan from the region round Muitnip and to have settled at 
the viflage of Hal or Htd on the Nira river, 40 miles from 
Poona, whence they take their family name, hfalhir Rao 
Holkar, the founder of the house of Indore* was bora in 
being the only son of Khandojl, a simple peasant. On the 
death of his father, he and tus mother went to liirc in lChfl,n- 
desh with Niriyanji, his mother's brother, a man of some 
property, who maintained a body of horse for his overlord 
Sardar Kadam Hinde, Malhlr Rao was enrolled in this body 
of horse, and at the same time marned his uncle's daughter, 
Gautama Bai. Hi& soldierly qualities rapidly brought him to 
the front, and attracted the notice of the Teshwl, who in 
1734 took him into his service and gave him the command 
of 500 horse. Sardar Kadam was ddighted at the young 
man's prowess, and permitted him to assume and fly at the 
head of his body of horse the banner of the BJlnde (amily^ 
a triangular red and white striped flag, to this day the ensign 
of die Kolkar houses In 1738 he received a grant of u dis- 
Erictsin Malw 3 ^ increased toSs in 1731. Previous to this he 
had acquired land south of the Narbada, including the town 
of Maheshw-ar, which practically remained the rapital of the 
Kolkar dominions until xSiSj as Indore, acquired in 1733, 
did not become the real adminbiradve capital until after the 
Treaty of Mandasor. Malhlr Rao at this time possessed terri¬ 
tory yielding an income of 744 Ukhs a year, the Peshwl 
honouring liizn with the title of Subahddr of MilwlL He was 
continually employed in the Peshwa's conquests, against the 
NuAm (1738), the Portuguese at Bassein (i 739 )t and the 
Rohillas (1751); and his influence andl possessions mcrea,^ 
rapidly. In 1761 came the disastrous battle of Pflnlpat, which 
broke the MarAtha power for a time. Thus MaJhir Ra^i, from 
being the son of a small pcaiant^ had become al siRty-sevcti 
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the holder of va.st temiories siretchmg froni the Deccan to the 
Ganges After the flight from Plnlpat, he proceeded to esiab- 
iish and consolidate his power in his possessions. Death* how' 
everp overtook him suddenly &l Alampuh on May 2, 176^. 
Mathlr Rao was primarily a. soldteri and in no way the equal 
of bh contemporary* ^fahkdji Sindhia os a politician | but 
courage was nnsinpassed^ and his di!crc|;;ard of money pro¬ 
verbial. He had one son, Khande Rao^ who was killed in 
1754, Khande Rao's son^ Mile Rao, was a boy of weak 
intellect. He was allowed to succeed, but soon showed by 
bis excesses that he was unfit to rulci and died a raving 
madman in 1767. I [is mother, Ahalyi Bai* refused to adopt 
an heir and personalLy assumed charge of the adminis¬ 
tration of the State. The Peshw3^5 unc]e^ Raghuba* ^ho wn-s 
then in Central India, wished to compel her to adopt ; but 
iMaJiadji Sindhia supported Ahalyl Bai, and her pasilion 
at length recogniaed. She selected Tukoji Kao Holkar^ a 
incmb^ of the same clan but not related to the ruling family, 
to bear Utulor honours and command her armi^. He wais 
a simple soldier, and scrkcd Ahal>^ Bai with unswerving loyalty 
untiL her death. 

The adminbtraiJon of AhalyS BaJ is stiU looked upon in 
Central India as that of a model ruler- Her lolemtton, 
justice, and careful management of all the departments of the 
State were soon shown tn the increased prosperity of her 
dominions, and the peace which ruled throughout her days. 
Her charities, which CKtcndcd all o%cr India* and include 
buildings in Baddnath, Gayi, and Rameswaram, -are proverbial. 
It was during her rule that the Holkar Darbar fir^t employed 
regular battalions under Chevalier ITudrenec, Boyd, and others. 

On the d&uh of Ahalyi Has in 1795^ Tukoji Kao succeeded. 
Mah^ji bindhia had died in 1794, and Tukoji, now seventy 
years of age, was looked up to as the leading Mar^A chief. 
He followed in the steps of AhalyA Bai, and during his life 
the prosperity of the State continued. Polittcally, he acted 
as a chedt on the youthful and warlike l>aulit Rao Sindhia, 
which went far to scrcurc general tmnquillity - but he died 
in i797i and confu-sion at once followed. Tukoji Rao left 
two legitirmtc sons, Knshl Km and hfalhar Rao; and two 
illegitiimte sorts J^wanl Rao and Vhhoji. K^^hl Rao was 
of weak intellect, and Malh^r Rao had attempted to be 
recpgniccd hy Tukoji as successor. Failing to attain his 
desifi^ Malhlr Rao threw hintself on the proteciiou of Nina 
Famavls, Kashi Rao then appealed to [laulat Rao Bindhio, 
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who at once netted this opportunity of boccming praoticolLy 
the Tnanagcr of the Holkar estates, and Malhlr Rbo was 
attacked arid killed. From this disaster, Jaswont Rao and 
\'ithojl escaped. The former, after a fugitive life spent partly 
as a prisoner at Nagpur and Jianly at Dhiir, managed at length 
to raise a force and appeared as the champion of Khonde 
Rao, a posthumous Son of Malhlr Rao, bein^ joined in 179® 
by Amir Khin (aftertraids Nawib of ToMic). Klihl Rao'^s 
troops under Dudrenec were defeated at Kasriwad, where- 
upon Dudrenec transfened bis allegiance and his battalions 
to J as want Rao, who entered the capital town of Mahcshw'Sr 
and seized the treasury there. Soon afterwords, however, he 
was defeated at Satw^'i by some of Sindhia’s battalions and 
retired on Indore, but subsequently attacked Ujjatn, CTtracting 
a large sum from its inlmbiliinLs. In Ocioberg iSoit Sarje Rao 
Ghdtke^ the noLOrious minister of Daubli Rao Stndhio, sacked 
Indore, practising every kind of atrocity on the inhabitants and 
raxing the tew^n to the ground- Jaswant Rao, however, assisted 
by Amrt KhSn and his Find^s* then proceeded to scour the 
country from the Jumna to the Nizjm's territories. By 
he bad regained his prestige^ and so increased his forces o-h 
to be able to attack the Feshwi at Poona. This defeat drove 
the Pesbw-a to sign the Treaty of Bassein with the British, and 
jaswant Rao was forced to retire to M^lwa- He held aloof 
during the war of 1803 against Sindhia, possibly in hopes 
of jaggrandizing himseU at that chief's expense. But in 1804, 
after rejecting all o^rs of negotiation, he finely came into 
collision with the British forces. In the hlukandwira pas^ 
he gained a tempomry success over Colonel Monson, but 
was defeated by Lord t-ake at DTg (November, 1804). In 
December, 1805, he was driven to sign the Treaty of Rijpur- 
ghlt on the banks of the BeSls river, the first engagement 
entered Into between the British Co^”emment and the house 
of Holkar, By this treaty he ceded much land in Rajpuiana, 
but received back certain of his former possessions in the 
tleccan^ while the country round Kusch in Baudelkhand 
was granted in to his daughter, BhKma Bal, who was 

married to Gorind Rao Bolia- IjOfd Cornwallis's policy of 
non‘interference, however, gave him another chance i the 
RjLjputina districts were restored to him, and he proceeded 
to recoup his shattered rortunes by plundcririg the Rijput 
chiefs. In t8o 6 he poisoned Khande Rao and murdered 
Kasht Raot and thus became in name, what he hod long 
been in fact, the head of the house of Holkar. He began 
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at this lime lo show signs of insanityi and died a raving 
lunatic at JJhanpura in iSjf. 

JasTrant Rao Jeft no legitimale heins; bui before his death. 
Fulsi Bai, hia concubinej a woman of remartaMc beauty and 
superior education^ had ado|)ted his illegitimate son. Malhir 
Rao, who was placed on ihe gifdift, ^lini Singh of Kotah 
Loming to Bhanpura to pay ihe homage due from a feudatory 
to hi$ suiEerain. After Jas^’sni Rae's death the State rapidly 
became involved in diiScuIdes. Revenue was collected ai 
the sword's point uidiscriminajely from SLpdhi.'i's^ the Pon- 
war's, or even Kolkaj^s own territodes. There was in fact 
no real admintsfration. its place being taken by a mere wander¬ 
ing and predatory court, presided over by a woman whose 
profligate way^ disgusted even her not too particular a^^ociates- 
Plot and abarchy were rife. Tulsl Bai was personally desirous 
of making terms with the British, but w^as seized and murdered 
by her troops, and things rapidly grew from bad to wonse* 

On the outbreak of the war in 1817 between the British 
and the Peshwi the Indore Dairbdr assumed a hostile attitude. 
The defeat, however, of the istate forces by Sir Thoma.i 
Kislop^s division at Mittnupvn campellud Holkar to come 
to terms; and on January 6, iSiS^ he signed the Treaty of 
Mandasor. which still governs the relations existing between 
the State and the British CovernmenL By thus agreement 
.■\mlr KMn was recognized as an independent chief, all claims 
on the Rljpuiana chiefs w'ere abandoned, and all land held 
l>y Holkar south of the Karlxidi was gi%en up, whik the 
British Ckivemmuni undertook to keep up a field force sufii- 
cient to protect the tcnitory' from aggpession and malnlain 
its tranquillity (this force still being represented by the Mhow 
garrison)i the State army was reduced to reasonable pnipor- 
tions, and a Contingent force raised at ibu expense of the 
State to ooeptrate wuih the British when required. GhiifUf 
Khdn was lecogniiied as Nawab of Jaora, independent of 
the Indore l>arbar, and a Resident was appointed at Holkar's 
court. 

The immense benefit conferred by this treaty soon became 
apparent The State inoome In 1817 wns scarcely 5 bkhs, 
and even that sum was only e^ttorted by violence, representing 
rather the gains of a predatory horde than the revenues of 
on established State. The administration was taken over by 
T^ntiil Jpgh, who by the rime of his death in rSsfi liad raised 
ihc revenues to 27 lakhs, which, added to certaiii payment 
made by die British Coverntnent and tribiiiaiy States, brought 
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Lhe total to liikhs. Afi^r T^ti^ death, however, 

things again fcH into confusioa Malhir Rao was exirmvagarn 
and weak, and easily led by ravoantes. Two jnsuiroction^ 
broke out^ one, of some impomneep being led by Jiari kao 
KolkaTj who, how^cver, syn^ndcred and was imprijKoned at 
Maheshwar 

Malhai Rao dit^ in 1S33 at twenty-eight yejirs of age, and 
WT13 succeeded by MarUnd Kao^ a boy adopted liy the Sate 
chiefs widow, Gautama Bai. Hiul Rao, howeveo was released 
Irom the fort of Maheshwar by his supporters | and m the 
adoption of M^rtand Rao had been made without the know¬ 
ledge of the British Govemmeni, Hart Rao was formally 
inftalled by the Resident in ApnJ, 1834* Mtrtand Rao re¬ 
ceiving a jiension. Ra)a Bhao Phartsia^ a confirmed drunkard, 
bad been selected ns minister and the admine^tration soon 
fell into confusion, which w-aa added to by the excessive 
weakness of the chief. Life and property were unsafe, while 
numerous intngucs were set on foot on behalf of MSjland 
Rao. Harl Rao died in 1843* und wa;^ succeeded by Khande 
Rao^ who wasi half imbecile and died within four months. 

The daims of Martand Rao w'cre now again urged, but the 
British Govcmmcnl declined to sanction hia succession. It 
was then si^estcd by the MA S^iba Kesara Bal* a widow 
of jaswant Rao, that the younger son of Bhan Holkar, uncle 
to Mlrtand Rao, should be chosen, and the youth was installed 
in 1844 as Tukoji Rao Hplkar 11 . The Regency Council 
which had held office under the late chief continued, hut 
a close supervision was now maintained by the Resident, 
and numcoDus refomw were set on foot. In 1S4S the young 
chief began to lake a port in the administration. Kesara 
Bai, who had been respected by all classes and rendered great 
assistance to the British anthodtiesp died in 184^. The chief 
then took a larger share m the govemmentp and showed his 
aptitude for rulirig so rapidly that full powers were granted 
to him in 185 a. In the Muttny of 1857. Holkar was unable 
to rt^stmin his troops, who consisted of alK>ut a,000 regular 
and 4,000 inrcgular infantry, 2,oo0 regular and i^^oo irregular 
cavalry, with 24 guns. The irregukr force attacked the Resi- 
dcncyt wnd the Agent to the Govemor-GeneraJ was obliged 
to retire to Reliore^ Holkar personally gave every possible 
assl.^tance to dm auiKorities at Mhow ; he esiahlishcd tcfiijliir 
|x>stal comniunLcation, and at considerable risk protected 
many Christians in bis palace. 

In order to make the Indore Slate rtiore compact, various 
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(exchanges of territory werfr effected betweeii rS^i an.d iS6&t 
the diairicis of Satwis m Kemawar* of Banvaliar Dhargaon, 
and Mandleshwar in Nimar lieing exchanged for 
land held in tfie Deccaji, the Uniied Provinces, and elsewhere. 
In i377i jdo square miles of territof)- in the S;3tpijrl n^on 
were iransferred to Holkar as an act of gmee and to eotn- 
metnoTalc the assumption hy Her Majesty of the title of 
tlmpraa of InduL A pi>5tal convention ?fas effected in 1S7S 
and a salt convention in (SSo. 

In 1B60 a sum vf more than j lakhs was paid to Holkar 
as C0Tn|iensatEon for expend incurred in raisin^ a body of 
troops in place of the Mehidpiir Conti ngent^ which had 
mutinied ^ and in 1865 the contribution to the up-keep of the 
Mehidpur Contingent and Mftiwai Bhfl Corps was capEtallzed- 
Holfcar receives Rs. 351424 a year in compensalion for the 
Pitan district made over to Bundl in tSiS, and Rs. 57,874 
tribute from the Partibgarh State in R^jputlna^ both pay¬ 
ments being made through the British Government. In 1864 
he ceded al! land required for tuilw'aji'S throughout the States 
and in rSfig contributed a crorc of rupees toward-^ the con- 
fitnjctiori of the Khandvra-lndore branch of the Rajputina- 
Malwa Railway, known m the Holkar State Rail way ^ Tukoji 
Raowas made a G.C-SJ, in 1861 ’ and at the Delhi a^^scmblage 
on Januarj' r, 1877, ho was rrtado a CounseHor of the Empmss 
and a C.l-E. He died in t 385 and was succeeded by hk 
eldest son Sivtijt Rao, bom in 1859. 

On his acci&ssion, the Maklrlja ab^jllshed all transit dues; 
in the State. He visited England in 1887 on the occasion 
of the Jubilee of the Queen-Empress Victoria, when he was 
made a G.C,S.I, His administrationf however^ was not a 
success^ and for the better Eupervbion of so large a State a 
separate Resident at Indore was appointed in 1899. In 190a 
the State coinago was replaced by Britpsii currency. In 1905 
Sivajl Rao abdicated in fiivour of his son Tukoji Kao III, the 
present chiefs who Is a minor, and Is ^udying at the Mayo 
College at Ajmer The mc-ytohiraja Iwk in the palace at 
Barw&ha, receivitig an allowance of 4 lakhs a j-ear. The cinef 
bears the deles of Highness and MahlrijJ-dhJrd} Rdj 
RjjeshwTLT Sawai Bah 3 .dur^ and reemves a ^lute of tp guns, 
or ar guns within the limits of Indore territory. 

Besides DHA3J?iAft and Uy, there are no places of known 
archaeokigTcal imp!>rtancc in the State. Remains are^ however, 
numerous throughout the yf.’itwa district, bdng principally 
jain and Hindu temples of the tenth to the thirtecfitii century ; 
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m some oise^ ihe lemples have been built bom the ruins of 
older buildings, as for exnmpEe at Mori, lodolft jhirda, 
and nmny other places- In the Nim^ and Nemlw^ distnets 
a considerable mimber of Muhcoiifnadan I’cmains arc to be met 
with, while forts are found throughout the State, those at 
Hingliliigarh, Bijflgarh, and Sendhwa l>eing the most impomiiE. 

~ ^l"herc"bave "Bceii”three corSpIcte enuaieraiions of the State, Ttit ^ 
giving (iS 3 j) i,oS 4 p*J 7 i (i^eO t,099,990, and {t^i) 

The dtnuiiy in 1901 was 90 penions to the square mile, rising 
in the area to iia per^ns, and dropping m the hilly 

tract to 69 h The population increased by 4 per cent- between 
18^1 and *8gi, but fell by per ccrit, tn the nett decade^ 

The decrease is niatnly due to the effect of oad seasons 
notably the disastrous famine of 1S99-T900, from which the 
State had not hod time to recover when the latest enumerat bn 


was made. 

The main statkiics of population and revenue are given 
below 
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The chief towns are ISDOHB Cixv, Rampitiia^ Khar&os. 
Makeshw'jir, Mehidpur, Barwaha, and Bmanpura (ex¬ 
cluding the British cantonment of Mhow and the civil stntion 
of lKrK)aE)L 'There are also villager with an average 

number of 35? inhabitants Claasihcd by religion, Hindus 
number 673,107, or 79 per cent.]. Animists, 94^047, or 
[1 per cent. ; Musaln^s^ 6fi,&63j or S pet cent. ; and Jains, 
14,355^ or 2 per cent 'Jlie languages thiefiy spoken are MAlwf 
and the allied Nindrf md RlngrE, sjxpfcen by 240,000 persons, 
or a8 |icf cent.; and l lindl, spoken by 492*895^ or S7 cenL 
The prevailing castes are Brahmarts, 71,000, or 8 per cent.: 
Balais, 61,000^ or 7 per Cent j Rajputs,. 51 7 cent.; 
ChamJirs, or 4 per cent j and GdjarSj 28,000, or j ijer 

cent- About 40 per cenb of the papuktion are supported by 
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a^iculfcure^ aj per cent by goneral kbaur, lo per cent, by 
Stale service^ ari-d 5 per cent, by mendicajicy- lirihmans and 
R?l)put$ ate the principal landhoEdcr^ the cultivators being 
chiefly RJjpitts, Giijais, SondhiiL«i, Kharis, and Kunbis, and in 
the southern districts Bhilaks- 

ChriitLui The Canadian Presbyterian Mi^^idn have their headquarters 
rarnEcmi. Kesidency^ and also carry on work in Indore city* in 

native Christians numbered 91- 

AfiTii:ah The general agrioul rural conditions vtary with the two natuntl 
JuTlan™ divisions of the State. The plateau section shares in the cort- 
' dirions common to the fertile Mai.w'a platcatij the soil in this 

region being mainly of the welhknown black cotton ^‘Ofiety^ 
producing excellent crops of every kind, while the popuktioii is 
composed of industrious cultivators. In theNinilrand Nemawar 
diStHcU, the soil is le^ fertile^ except actually in the Narbada 
valley, and the rainfall rather lower, while the Bhik^ who form 
the greater port of the population, are vmy itidiflcrent cultiva¬ 
tors. In both coses, die success or failure of the crops depends 
entirely on the rainfall. The classifleation of soils adopted by 
the cultivators themselves is based on the appeaiancc and 
quality of the sail, its projuraity to a village^ and its capability 
for bearing special kinds of Crops, The nuiin ckss» recog¬ 
nized are mar or M/t the black cotton soil, of which 

there are several varieties i a light ycUow soil; /fdftdAarf a 
white ftoili of Itx^se texture i nfr/Aarf aiAa^ a black loamy soil 
w'ilh rock close below it; and k/tarai, a tred-colourcd stony ooiL 
According to thesr position and emp-beoring qualities, soils are 
termed fkattras^ * even ^* sloping ^ j iMap^ra^ * brnketi * 
soil ^ or raAhad^ land close to vilbgcs, I.^d lieating rice is 
called Only the black soil yields a spring as well os 

an autumn crop- Manuring is not much resorted to, except 
in the case of special crcips or on land close to viElages, w'herc 
it is cosily procurable. All Jjvigalcd land produces as a rule 
two crops. 

Of the total area of the State* i.aSo square miles* or 
15 per cent^ are olicnaccd in grants, leaving S.aao square 
fljid pdo- miles directly under the State. Of this^ square miles, 

dpal oral per cent., w'cre cultivated in ; 3,000 square mil^, 

or 36 per cent., were under forest j r,84i square miles^ or 
33 per cent., cultivable but not Cultivated ; and the rest waste. 

The principal statistics of cullivalton in 1902-3 are shown 
in the table on the next page, in square miles. 

The chief autumn crojj® are (in miles) t cotton (a Jo), 

(178), (^3), maize ( 3 5), and iuar (jS); the chief 
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spring crops we gmm (1+021)1 aM (r 43 )i poppy ($$% ftTid wheat 
(34). The simple food-giWTis are maize, J^war, wbiiat^ 

barley^ grnTti, and fUar, 
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AJI attempts to introduce new vwleties of seed have been Impmye- 
hitherto unsuccessful The Slate makes liberal aJIowancca in “ 
both seed and cash to cuMvators in villages tnanaged directly tunl 
by Darhlr offrcc^rs^ The acKuncea ivfe repayable at liarv'est« 
interest at the rate of la-J per cent, being chargicd. No 
interest is charged on cash advances for the purchase of 
bullocks. In the coiie of villages faTnicd out the fwtncF wakes 
the advances, receiving one and a quaiter or one and a half 
tiines the amotint adv^anced. 

Thera are two local breeds of cattlcp the Malwf and Nimari. C4tUr. 
Those of the Malwi breed are medium^dzedp generally of a 
gTe)\ silver'grcyj or white colour+ and arc strong and active. 

The NiwUrf breed me much larger than the Malwlp and wdl 
adapted to heavy work^ These cattle are usually of a broken 
rad and white coJour+ more rarely all red with white spots. 

They are bought for mililaiy purposes. 

Only s per cent, of the total cultiv'aled area is irrigatcdi and Irrifistleii. 
irrigation is mainly confirt^i to certain crops^ such aa poppy 
and sugar-cane^ which can only be grown by weans of artitkial 
watering. The yellow soil, which is met with in some quantity 
b the Rlmpura-Bh^npura auc! Kim^r districts and in the 
Fetliwad jsar^amt, requires watering for the production of good 
crops of all kindsp and irrigation iherefora, much more 
common in these districts than elsewhere. Irrigation is usually 
done from wells by means of a lift. The constmerion of Lrriga- 
liou w^orks was greatly encouraged by MahJlrAja Tukoji Rao 
Holkar I L The wells belong as a rule to private individuals, 
and tanks and dams to the State; the latter were formerly 
under district oflicersp and have, through neglect^ fallen into 
bad repair. A ragutar irrigation branch has novr been started, 
and large iutns have been ^rvetioned for the restoratioa of old 
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irrigation works arid tHe construction of new onc^. Tltc 
teixnue paid by the cultivators depends on the crop-beating 
power of the soilt the possibility of irrigation, and its prosdmity 
to a village, which fadlitaies nMnuring, 

Forests cover appro:itimatc]y j,ooo square miles. Prior to 
they were rmtghly dmded into * major' and * minor* 
jungles* controlled respectively by the State Forest departtnent 
and the district officials. Contractors were permitted to collect 
forest producci papng the requisite dues on leaving the forest. 
An experienced forest officer has now been put in charge with 
a view to sptematic luanagement. Every (acilily is given in 
Candne yeant for the grazing of cattk and coStcction of jungle 
produce. In 1902^5 the forest receipts were i-S lakhs, and 
the exptindittire was Ks, 59,000. The forests lie in throe belts. 
In the hilly region north of Rimpura-Bhlnpuni sddaJ or sdj 
Ztfww/aSfl)* dAai^ra hfififlia) kndja 

{£iij^j!rsfr^?tmia /nn'ij&r™), ^Mi'r {Afada Ca/icAa), and t^ndu 
{J?i^s 0 r&i tomen/ssa) prevail ; on the main lino of the Vin> 
dhyas north of the Narbada, and also in the country soiub of 
that river, including the heavy forest area of the SatpurOs^ teaki 
anjari {/dt^rdwifha and Jii/a/ i^rrafd) 

occur. 

No minend deposits of any commerciat value are known 
in the State, although hematite exists in huge quoniities at 
Barwaha and was formerly worked Building Mone of good 
quality is obtained in a few places, the quarries at Ghiiia and 
Katkat being the most important. 

I'he manufactures of the State are of little importancCi but 
the cotton fabrics produced at Mamiiskwar arc wdl-knowm 
A cotton mill has been in esislcnce in Indore cit)^ since 1B70, 
producing coarse doth, chiefly for local use. The mill was 
originally worked by the Statu, but since 1905 has been leoried 
to a contiaelOffc who also rents the gfnnlng factory and press 
attached. About 500 hands are employed^ wages langing from 
two to sis annas a day. A State w'orkshop under the Public 
Works department was o^ouved in 1905+ which undenakes 
casting and foiging+ cairiage-building, and other work, 

A ccjnsidemble trade is carried on Ln grain, hemp hbres, 
cotton, and opium, which arc exported to Bombay. The 
pririeipaJ imports are European hardware, niachii^cry, picce- 
gixKi^, kerosene oil, Euro|)can strjrcs, and wines. The chief 
trade centres are Indore, Mhow, Barwaho, Sanawod^ and 
Tanlna. 

The Indore Sute b traversed by the Kliandwa-Ajmer 
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branch of the Rijpiitanx-Ma]^l Railway- The ^ion from 
Indore to Khandwfl. through Mhow canlwtnent is known as h^hwitb, 
the Holkar State Railway, the Darbir having granted a loan of 
one emte for its constnielion. The line crosses the Narbada 
at the fool of the Vindhyan scarp by a bridge of fourteen spams 
of loo feet each. Thfi Raiiam GtidhTti bmneh of the Bombay, 

Baroda, and Central India Railway passes through the I'etliwad 
pargana, and the BhoplUJjjain Railway through the Mehidpur 
district, witli a station at Tatina Road. The N5gda*Diran' 

Mutim line, now under construction, will pass through the 

Mehidpur sMid Rampura Bhanpura districts. 

The chief metalled roads are the Agra-Bombay road, ofRo«t«- 
which 8 o mites tic in the Stale; the IrdoTe-SimrohKItandwi 
road, with 50 miles; and the Mhow-Nlmach road, la mtlc* m 
length, all of which ate maintained by ihe British Government, 

Many new roads are now under eonstructfon, by which Che 
territory will be considerably opened out. . „ , 

A State postal system was first started in 1873 by Sir T, 

MAdhai'a Rno, when minister to MahitrijS TtiVoji Rao II, and 
three isaies of stamp* have been made. In 1878 a convention 
was made with the British Post Office, by which a mutual 
exchange of correspondence was arranged. There ate also 
t«-elve British post offices in the State, ihiough which iS7iiS® 
arUcles paid and unpaid were sent in igoj-4. 

receipts being Rs. 71,000. , . r • 

The most serious general fomine stiwe the fomiarton of the emunc. 
State was that of 1859—1900, which visited MSlwa with special 
■eererity. 1'he distress was enhanced by a suction of liad 
years, in which the rainfall had been (1895) *9 inches, (1896) 
a6 inches, (1897) 30 inches, (1898) 39 inches, and (tSps) 

10 inches; and by the inability of the people to cope with a 
calamity of which they had had no previous expc^nc^ Only 
37 per cent, of the land revenue demand was realized in 1899- 
rr^oo, while prices rose for a lime to 100 and even 300 per cent, 
nlmve the average during the previous live year^ Sircnuous 
cITortswerc made to relieve disiriess. 15 lakhs being es|X;nded 
from State funds and J lakhs from charitable grants, in addition 
to various works opened as relief works ‘1 he disastrous effects 
were only too apparent in the Census of 1901, while the large 
number of deserted houses, still to be seen in eveiy vill^e, 
show even mote forcibly the severity of the cnlamity. Ihe 
number of persons who came on relief for one day was 
57*,3t7i more than half the total population, Admiats* 

T^c State is divided for administmlive purposes into five imioo. 
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e/ 4 u or districts, Ihdoke, Mkhiofur, KAMPUftA-BiiANPUHAp 
KiL^ikwAR^ jmd Nimafl, beside^ the isolated of 

Alampur, which is managed^ Each sila is in 

chairge of a Su^A^ who is the leveoue officer for his chaqje 
and a magiLitRtc of the first class. Subdivisions of [he stVas, 
called are in tharije of amlm, who are subordinate 

magistrates and revenue officers and act under the orders of 
the StyAaA. 

The chief being a minorp the iittimate administrative control 
is at present (t9o7) vested in tile Resident, who is assisted by 
a tninisier and a Council of Regency of ten members, who 
hold oftke for three years. The minister is the chief esecudve 
officer- A special judiciai committee of three members deals 
with appeal and judiciaJ matters, while separate members 
individually conJrol the judicial revenue, settlement, finance^ 
and other administrative dei^rtinentSp 

The judicial system consists of the Sadr or High D>urtp 
presided over by the chief justice with a joint judge, artd 
district and sessions courts subordinate to it* The Sadr 
Court has power to pass any legal sentence, but the confirma^ 
tion of the Resident and Council is required for sentences 
itivoMrig death or imprisonment for more than fourteen years. 
Its original jurisdiction is unlimited ; appeab from it lie to the 
judiqtal committee and CotmeiL, while all appeals from sub¬ 
ordinate courts lie to jt- When not a minor, the chief has 
full powers of life and death over his subjects, Sessions 
courts can impose sentences of imprlsonmorit up to seven 
years. The district courts can try cases up to Bj. f,ooo in 
value. The British codes, itnd many other Acts modilicd to 
suit local requirements ^tre used in the State. In 1904 the 
courts disposed of 7,700 original criminal cases and jji 
Appeals Rud 10,763 civil ca$e^ Etnd 565 appeals the value of 
property in dLsputu being 1.3 blchs. The judicial establish- 
merit costs about 1-3 laichs per annum- 

ITfie Stale has a normal revenue of 54 lahhsi^ of which 3S 
kkhs are derived from land* 3^7 tdlchs from customs 3^2 
lakhs from exdse, r-fi lakhs from forests and 10 kkhs from 
intere:fC on Goi-iemmefii promissory notes. I’he chief hciids 
of exjKnditure are ^ gcneml adnibistmEiun (14 6 lakhs), chiefs 
establishment (ii-S lakhs), army {9-7 lakh:^), public works 
(3-a lakhii), police lakhs), kw and justice (1.6 Jakhs), 
education <Rs. Si.cmo), sdjf^ot customs (Rs. 71,000), medical 
and foresis ( Rs. 59,000 each). 

1 he Stale is the sole proprietor of the soil,, the ciiltiv'ators 
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having only the right lo occupy as long as they coniinuc to 
pay the revenue assessed. In a few spcctiU cases mortgs^ 
and alienation are permissible* Villages may be classed in 
tiro groups : iAa/sa^ or those matuigcd directly by the State j 
and ijara, or farmed villages. Leases of the latter are usually 
given for live years, the ranner being responsible for the whole 
of the revenue* less per cent- commission, of which 

per cent, is allowed for working estpenses and lo per cent. 
as actual proiit. 

Until tS65 whole/uryjffdj were granted to faimcrs, a general 
rate being assessed of Rs. S per acre for irrigaied and R. i 
for uuirrigated land. In that year a tough survey was com¬ 
pleted, on which a fifteen years' settlement was made, the 
demand being gS lakhs. A fresh assessment was mode in 
i3£i ; but eacessivc rales and tnismanagement rendered it 
abortive, only about 45 lakhs being realized annually out of 
a demand of 65 lakhs. Tbe cultivators despaired of paying 
off their debts and commenced to leave their homes, while 
the village bankers refused to ndvance money* Rot the best 
black cotton soil, capable of beating two crO[js a year, the rates 
ai present range from Rs. 6 to Rs. 56 ^jcr acre. Ordinary 
iirigated land pays from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 wi acre, the average 
being about Rs. 4, and unirrigated land from a few anntts 
to R. I. In 19W a detailed survey was commenced, and a 
TCgulai settlement was begun in 1904, In that year 3S lakhs 
wei^ collected out of a demand of 4 S hikhs. considerable 
proportion is derived from the high rates fjaid for land bearing 
poppy. 

Opium is subject to numerous duties. The crude article, 
called cAijh, hrought Into Indore city for irutnufiictuTe into nwop*. 
opium, pays a tas of Rs. 16 per The manufactured Opiam. 

article, again, is liable to a complicated seres of no less th^ 
twenty.four impositioins, of which fourteen are connect^ with 
titHa imnsactiotib or baTgaiei-gambling carried on during its 
sale. The loial amount of the impositions, Including an export 
put of Rs. 13-a-con each chest (t4o lb.) CKported to Itombay, 
amounts to Ra 50 per chest. About Rs. 30,000 a year is 
derived from the registration and control of the tatta iransao 
lions. In t9o9-3, 4, 7^7 esporlvd, and 

the total income from duties was about i .3 lakhs. ^ 

Salt which hu paid tbe las in Uritish India ts imported for S*li* 
local eoRsumpeion duty free, under the engagement of 18&3, 
by which the Indore Slate receives from the Uritish Govern’ 
inent Rs. 61,873 1 ^^ annum in lieu of duties formerly levied. 
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Excite. The excise ac]niirii:stmEion ts as y^t veiy imperfect. The 
Out-still and famiibg Systems of Btilijih India a^e foMoned in 
t’oiuitry different tracts. Liquor h chiefiy made frotn the flower^ of the 
JDqiwir. /afife/ia}, which grows plendfiilly in the State. 

In 1905-3 the total receipts on account of county liquor 
were r-4 lakhs, giving an incidence of i anna to pies per 
head of populadoTL 

CurtciKy, The State coinage until 1903 consisted of ratious local 
issuesp including the J/d/i rupee coined in Indore city. The 
Eritfsh rupee became legaJ tender in Jiinei 190?^ 

Manfdp^. Municipaliites are being gmditally constituted throughout 
the State. Besides Indore city, there ate now tnunici|?alitlcs 
at fouitceti pkeesp the chief of whit±i are BarwUha, Mehidpur, 
and Tar:ina. 

Public A State Engineer wiis appouiled IP the time of Mahitrt]^ 
Tukojl Rao Jit but no legukr Public Works department wus 
organised until It now includes seven divisions, fi^c for 

district work and two for the cityp each division being in charge 
of a divisional Engineer. The department is carrying out 
a great number of worksp including 550 mites of metalled and 
40 of nnmetaUed roads^ besides numerous buildipgs- 
Anny. The foundation of the Holkar Stale army was laid tn 
IJ93; when Ahalyii following the example of Jtlsihadji 
Sindhiop engaged the services of Choi'aher Dudrenec, a 
French adventurer, known to natives as HujCLt Beg, to raise 
four regular battalions. Though these battalions were defeated 
at Lakhcri in 1793 by t>e Boigne, their ejtcdlent hghting 
qualities led to the raising of six fresh hatalion^^, which two 
years after took part in the bailie of Katdia (1795). 

Mdhir Rao's army consisted of 10*000 infon tryp r5pOiK> horsey 
and JOQ field gunsp beside^ FindOris and other im^lars; but 
iht forces were largely rtxiuced under the Treaty of Mandasur 
In 1887 Holkar raised a regiment of Imperial Service 
Cavalry, which in 1901 was convertfid into a trunspRort corps 
with a oavaJry' escort. The State army at present consisrs of 
aio artilleryman with iS serviceable gtinsp Aoo cav-alry, and 
748 infantry. The transport corpfj U composed of aoo cait^ 
with 300 ponies and an escort of 300 cav'aJiy, 

Falke. The policing of the State was formerly carried out by * 
special force detached from the State army, which coit^isted 
of thr^ regiments of irreguloj- inlimtryp a body of 1,100 
irregular borse, a mule battery^ and a bullock battery. In 
1903 a regular police force was organized, which now consists 
of on Inspcctor-GeRiSraJ with the adtninisiradve staJT and 
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10 inspectors, 50 sub-inspectoraj 2* 135 constables und bead 
conslablcs, and 140 monnied police with 1 Tb« 

State 15 divided intosei^n police districts—Alanspnr, RiiniHura, 
lih^punt, ftJehidpur, Klmgon^ lodorc, Hnd Mandlcfthwm— 
each under a district in4ipcctor. The number of rural police 
w t^nitMdars is baaed on the vilbi^e area, at the latio of one 
i:kaiiAjJJr to each village of 4* to 130 ploughs, two to one of 
130 to and SU£ to one of over ado ploughs. 

Tlacre were no regular jails in the Stale before 1875, when J^sl*- 
Sir T- Mfidhava Rao built the Central jdl in Indore aiy. In 
tilt manufacture of countiy cloth and other articl'es vras 
iniroducecL There are four distdet jaiK one in each *rVd 
except KemawnTp the prisoners for this district being sent to 
the xVimar jail. 

In 1901, 5 per cent, of the people (9-4 ^4 EdiifijitSMt. 

females) weic able to read and write- The first defuiite 
attempt at cncoumging cducatron was made in 1^431 during 
the time of Malilrajil Hart Kao Holkar, who at the solldiation 
of the Resident, Sir Claude Wade, assigned a krge State 
dharmia/j for a school, at the same time levying a small cess 
on opium chests [^ssing thiough the city, the proceeds of 
w'bkh were dc^'Oted to its up-kcep. Four branches were 
startedj for teaching English, MarSitblt Hindi, and Persian* snd 
the institution continued to Increase in importance. In 1S91 
the Holhar College was established, under a European prtndpal 
Two bofilidmB-houses wore also constructed, which are capable 
of accommodating 40 students. The College contains on an 
average jo students, and is aJfiliated to the Allahibid Uni¬ 
versity. Scholarships are also granEcd by the State to selected 
students desirous of pursuing their studies at the Bombay 
Medical College or cl-sewheie. Vernacular education in 
villages was first undertaken in 18^5+ and 79 schools had been 
opened hy 186S, including 3 for gtrls. In 1903-3 there were 
SS schools for boys with 5,987 pupils, and j for girls with 
1S2 pupils. 

Till 1850 no steps had been taken by the Sate to provide 
raedica! relief for its subjects. In 1852 lukoji Riio Ht 
receiving full powers^, made a yearly grant of Rs. 500 to the 
Indore Chariiabk Hospital, the Resident &t the ^ine time 
undertaking to nuuntam a dispensnfy in Iiidtjire city* Soon 
afler, 4 dtstrict diii>efisanKi were opened. By 189I1 00c 
h<7«pital and 14 dispensaries had biin established, and 34 
mitivc Vaidyas and Hakims were employed, Tb^e are now 
33 district hospitals and dispensaries, and 39 native %^aidya 3 
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and Hafcinns. besides the Cen«nil Tukoji Rao Hospital md 
dispetmries in the city. The total number of casc^ treated 
in 1903-3 r86j479j which were treated in the 

Tukoji Rao HospitaLi A lunatic asylum ia aupervbcd by 
the jail Suf^erintendetic, 

Vaccination is carried on regularly, and 7,869 persons, or 
9 per Ip we of the popuJatton, were protected in 1903-j. 

Atampur^ A small isolated belonging to Indore 

Stole but situated in the Hundelfchand Agency. Central India, 
with an area of 37 square rniles^ Ijing round the town of 
A la m pur (2 6® K, and 7S® 48"" E,), Tht vsss formed 

in 1766. when Malhfir Rao Holkar, the founder of the bou% 
of Indorcp died suddenly at the vniage of ATampur. I'o 
provide for the uj>-keep of hbf last restinig-place^ 27 villages 
were obtained from the neighbouring chiefs of Gwalior. Dati^ 
Jalaun. and Jhdnsi. and their revenues devoted to this purpose; 
The Rijput chiefSp from whom the villages were probably 
taken by force^ were long opposed to the erection of the dead 
MaJ^aja's ceqotoph^ and des[joyed it several times when but 
partially complete; hnally. however, with the support of 
Sindhja, the work was &nL»hed. The is axanaged 

directly from Indore, and yields a revenue of Rs. 59.000. 
'I’he population in 1901 was 16.711. compared wtlK 17.038 in 
1891. 'rhere are now a6 villages in the /argafta. The laigest 
IS Akmput, also called Malhamagar, with a population {1901) 
of 2,843. A school, a dispensaryj and a Briti^ post office are 
situated there. 

Rampura-Bhanpura._L>istrici of the Indore State, Central 
India, made by tombiniug the old ttVa^ of Rimpum and 
Bh&npuia Though consisting of several detached blocks of 
lerdtoryv tlie district lies generally between 33* 54^ and 
35 7 and 74* 57^ and 76° 36'' E,, with an area of 3.123 

square miles. The southem sections lie in the undulating 
UMwl pkit^u region ; but north of RiSmputa the dislHct 
enters the hilly tract formed by the arm of the Vindhyas which 
Strikes across east and west irom Chitor towards Chan □ eh t 
and forms the border of the table land known as the Itothir^ 

The numerouji remains scattered thiougb this district |i^inE 
to its having been a pkee of iitiporlancc in former times. 
From the seventh lo the ninth century it odered an asylum to 
the Buddhists, then fallen on evil days. At DHAstNafe and 
PolAdongar. and at Xhoivi and otfier places dose by. are the 
remairw of ihdr caves, both halls and vi^urai, all of 

late date, excavated in the laterito hills which rise abruptly 
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from the pbteait in this region, rtotni the ninth to the 
fourteenth century it was pitrt of the dominions of the Pajainln 
Kdjputs, to whose rule the ronmiiiii of nuimernus Jain templea 
testify. An inscription belonging to this dynasty was lulely 
discovered at Mori village. In the fifteenth century it fell to 
the Muhammadan dj'rmsty of Malw^ |>a^]iig in the Iasi years 
of their rule to the chiefs of Udnipun Under Akbar the 
district lay partly in the S^^h of Malwa and partly in that 
of Ajmer. The Chandriwat ThJkms, who claim descent from 
Chandra, second son of Rahup, Jlarta of Udaipur, settled at 
Antri, which was granted to Sheo Singh Ghandrdwai by 
Dilawar Khan of hUHiL in the fifleemth ccntur>\ They 
gradually acquired the siin'Otmdmg country from the Bhlls^ 
To this day the head of the family^ on his sticce^ton, receives 
the flka from the hand of a Jihll descendant of the founder of 
R^pura. These Thlkurs^ though virluaJly independent, 
appear to have recognired to some eicient the surerainty of 
Udaipur, to which State the District certainly belonged in the 
seventeenth centuiy* In 1729 it was given to Madho Singh^ 
second son of Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur, front whom it passed 
to Hulkar about 1752^ The district was intimately associated 
with the fortunes of Jaswant Rao Hokkarp w 1 k> practically made 
R^mpura his capital inj»tead of Maheshwar. 

The population decreased from 3^5,825 in 189-1 to 15^,031 
in 1901, the density in the latter year being persons per 
square mile. The district contains four lowits, RASiPtfRA (popu¬ 
lation, 8,373), Bhaspuha (4t<^39X MAPf^ (4t5®9)* Sukel 
(3,6s 5X with Garott ( 3 i 4 S« 3 X ^ head-quarter!!, and 86S 
other villages. For adniinistiative purposes it is dixided into 
ten pisrgaffas^ with head-quarters at Gafut^ Bhanpum^ Chon-d^ 
wfisa, Zir^SpUf. Manisa* Nandwai, Naripngarh, Rarnpum, 
Sunel, and I’aten-lataheri. The district h in charge of a 
suliordinate to whom are at Rlmpuni and Bhin- 

pura, and in the remainingThe total revenue 
is 6-9 lakhs. 

The district is traversed by the metalled road from Nimach 
to ManAsa, where it meets a branch road from Plplta to ^lanAsa 
and continues to Ranipura and Jhilrajiatan in RijputAna. 
Other roads are in course of construction ; and the new XSgda- 
Muttra branch of the Bomb^iy| Uaroda, and Central Indian 
Railway will pass through Shatng&rh, 6 mil-L^ from tiarots 

Mehldpur Zila.—District of the Indore State, Central 
India^ lying between 23^ 5" and 2|*^ 48' N, and 75* 32' and 
76“ 3.5' E-f lu the Sotidhwira division of Malwa* with an area 
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of square miles. It conslsEs of tiro separate settions; the 
mam block, aud the Suudaisr Organa which lies south-east 
nf the former. The countrj- is typical of Malwa, consbting 
of an open undulating plain covered with black cotton soil 
It IS watered by the Sipra, Kill Sind, and Chhoii Kalr Sind 
and has an annual Tainfail of 35 inches. The popubtlon 
dc^ed from r,o,&S9 in to 91,857 in 190,, giving 

a density in the latter jiear of 109 persons per square mite. 
The district coutajas two towns, Mehidpur (population, fi 6Si\ 
the hcad^quarters. and TakixA (4^90); and villages. 
The one thnd snilage is due to the curious tripartite possession 
of Sundarsl by the Gwalior, Dhaj, and Indore Darbars, each 
State harung an equal portion of the pUct 

For administrative purposes the district is divided into five 
fargaHm, with head-quarters at Mehfdpur, Jhilrda, Tarlna, 
Makmn, and SundarsT, each in charge of an amin, while the 
whole IS in charge of a whose head-quarters are at 

Mehrdpiir. The total revenue is 4.8 lakhs. The principal routes 
lend to hagda on the Uyaln-Ratllni and Tarina Road on the 
Ujjain-Bhopdl Railway.^ The Nitgda-Muttra branch of the 
Boralny. Jtaroda, md Central India Railway, now under con- 
struction, will pass through Godapur, 10 mites from Mchldpur. 
Metalled roads run from Tarilna to Sumrskhcraand from Mchid- 
pur to PatpirsJ, and a portion of the Ujjain-Agar high road also 
traverses the district. Several new roads are u ndor construction. 

Nemawar.-nistrict of the Indore State, Cental India, lying 
between as" jf and ra" 55' N. and 76* 30' and 77“ tr' E. 
on the north bank of the NarbadA river, with an area of r.oen 
square miles. The greater part lies in the fertile alluvial plain 
which for^ Ae v-alley of the Narbada. .To the north it is 
bounded by the Vmdhj^an range, on the slopes of which grow 
rDre.st$ of cQnsidcmble economic i,-alue. Besides the Narbada, 
severel tributaries, the Chanltcshar, Datuul, BagdI, and other 
snullcr streams afford an ample supply of water. The annual 
rainfall is 59 inches. 

is cIcMly connected historically with the neighbour¬ 
ing British Dis^ct of Ntrtiii, south of the river. Alherflni 
^D. 9 Jo-, 039) mentions tmvcilirq; from DhAr to NemAwar, 
From the tenth to the thirteenth century it wa.^ held by the 
Pammara kings of MaIwA, in whose time the fine Jain temple 

Under Akhar the district 
^s imluded in the Hindia mnfcfr of the Su^h of MAJwa. 

e ween 1740 and 1745 part of this disirict fell to the PeshwA, 
some of \\s/>arganiit passing in lySs to Sindhia. In the eaily 
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years of th* nineteenth century ihc no?oriQus Pindiri leader 
Child made his head-ctnarters al Satwfi^ and Nemlwajj ajid in 
iSiS collected in ibis dtslrict the largest PindSjfi band ever 
assembled In 1844 some pat^anas were included in the 
districts assigned for the up-keep of ihe Gwalior Comingent. 
After the disturbances of 1&57 a portion of XemSLwar rtnmined 
under Bntish ttumagemcm until iS6i> when it was made over 
to Holkai in cxchAnge for certain lands hdd by him in the 
Deecan. 

The population dccrerised from 97,36j in tSgn to Hi 5 ^^ 
In giving a density in the latter year of 70 persons per 

squnie milcL There are 337 villages. The district is in 
chaTRC of a SuMh^ whose head-quarteTa aru at Satw a^. It is 
divided for adnuniatrative purposes into threewith 
head-quarters at Kh^egoon^ KiinlAphorj and Kannod* each 
in charge of an umiftf who is magistiatfi and revenue collector 
of his charge. The total revenue is lakhs. 

Indore Zila.—District of ihe Indore State, Central Indio, 
lymg t^elwcen yj^and a3“9^ N. and 74° 3^'and y6" 15^ Eh* 
with an area of 1,570 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by Gwalior, on the west by GwalioTp Dhlr* and ihc 
British far^tifta of Minpur, on the south by the Ninalr district 
of Indore, and on the east by Dewas, The district lies mainly 
on the Milwa plateaUt and shares in ihc gener^ conditions 
corrtmon to that tract. In the south, where it meets the 
Vindhyan range, it is somew hat cut up by hilR The popula¬ 
tion decreased from 279,915 in 1S91 to 354,433 in 1904 
giving a deniiity in the laiccr year of iba persons per square 
mile. The district contains 639 villages and two townsj 
I?4DoaE CiTv (population, and GAuraaJvijiiA ^3,103)1 

besides enclosing the Camp of the Agent to the Govemor- 
Gcneial (see Indore city) and M mown It is in charge of a SvMA^ 
whose head-quarters are at Indore city; and for administraxivc 
purpoii^ it is divided into seven each in charge 

of an affjJfTj who is collector and magistrale, with head-qtiancts 
at Indore, Bctma, Dup^pur, Fciliwiid, Khorcl, Mhow, and 
Sdnwtr. The land revenue is about 12-6 L&kh&. 

A Gonsidemble trade 111 grain and opium is carried on^ these 
commodities being exported mainly from Indore and Mhow'. 
The dbtrict is traversed by the Ajmer^Khandwa section of the 
Rajputina Malwi Railway, wid by meLallcd roads from Agra 
to Bombay^ Indore to Simrol and Khandw^ Mhow toNlrimch, 
Indore to Betma, and Indore to Dcpdlpur, while many new 
feeder-roads arc under constnictiDn. 
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NlfDlr Zila_—District tn the e^rtrcme south of IndorgState^ 
Central India, lying between 2 3^ and 11*52' N+snd 74^ 30' 
and 76* 17' K, partly north and partly south of the Narbada 
rivcr+ with an area df square fniles* The population 

decreased from 299, i&o in tS^i to 2571X10 in 1901^ giving in 
the latter year a density of 66 persons per square mWt. The 
distHet ermtains three towns, KnaRGON (populatioitp 7,634][,the 
headquarters, Mah^hwah (7^041)^ and Barwaha (6,094); 
and 1,065 ^'iJIages, The land lying immediately in the valtey 
of the Narbadl is of high fertility, but the rest of the district is 
broken up by a succession: of forest^rovered ridgeSK which strike 
out from the SStpitrJhiv In the sixteenth century these forests 
were noted for their herds of elephants. 

The tract in which this district lies has always been important 
hLstorically^ From the earliest days the great routes from the 
south EO the north have traversed iu In the early Buddhist 
bcMsks two routes from the t>eccan to Ujjain arc mentioned, 
one passing along the wc?;tem side of the district and crossing 
the Narbada opposite Mahissatf, the modern Maheshwar, and 
the other on the west, which crossed at Chikalda and passed 
up northwards through Bigh in Gwalior Slate, During the 
Mughal supremacy also the main route from the Deccan to 
Agra and Delhi parsed along much the same line as the 
eastern Buddhist route, crossing the river at tise ford of 
Akbarpuq now Khalghlt. The line of this road is still marked 
by the terminations sarai ("resthousc^) and cAauJti ('guard¬ 
house') attached to village numta. In the fastnesses of Kimir 
the aboriginal tribes who were retreating before the Aryan 
invaders found a last refuge, their represenEatives, the BhlLs, 
GondiSi KolSj and Korkds^ licing to thu; day the principal 
inhabitants of the tract. It includes most of the ancient Print 
Kimilr, the country lying along the Narbadii valley between 
70* and 77^ E. In the third century a,d, the nonhem ;iart 
was possessed by the Haibayas, who made Mahishmatl (now 
Maheshwar) their capitaL In the ninth century the ParamJ.ras 
of Malwa held the country, and have left numerous traces of 
their rule in the Jain and other temples, now rnosily mined, 
which lie .>rattered throughout the tract, as at Un, Harsud, 
Singhflno, and Deok, The Muhammadans under Ala-ud^ 
din first appeared in the thirteenth century, and from that 
time it became more or less subject to the rule of DElhL 
From 1401 it was held by the independeTit Muhammadan 
kings of MSndu {see Mauwa), tiU it fell to Bahadur ShiSh 
of Gujarlt in 1531 and to HumayQn in 1554, 
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It passed to Atbar with Milwl in 1562, atid was included 
in the SafiaA of Maiwi, to which tract, however, it does not 
belong top(Jgmphica]ly, its territories being divided between 
the three jarAJrs ofBijilgarh, Hindia, and Mindu. The 
part of the district lay in the Bijagarh sarAAr, while the head- 
qu-irtcR wer* at tbc town of JaJaLabJld, siluale^J at the foot <sf 
ihe Bijagarh fort, of which the ruins ore still standing. The 
fort was built, it is said, by a Gmli chief. Bija, of the sarae 
tribe as As! of Aslrgaib, in the thirteenth ceniuiy. Under 
AurangieU m®! o*" included in the .SwAri of 

Aurangabad. Tlie high stale of prosperity reached m those 
dap is proved by the ruins of numerous mosques, palaces, and 
tombs, now buried in jungle. Towards the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century the Morathis entered the district, ravaging as 
(hr as iJharairtpurJ in 1690, but the surerainty of the Peshwi 
was not firmly established over the tract till between ry^o 
and 1755. Under Marilthi rule the district rapidly lost rts 
prosperity, suffering severely from the ravages of the Hhlls, 
whom the harsh measures of the MardthS officials entirely 
failed to reduce to order. Between 1764 
country fell to Holltar, Sindhia, and the Ponwar of Dhllr, while 
from rSoo to iSiS it was ovcrtuin by the destructive annies of 
the great Marlthi chiefs Mid the Pindin hands. 

By the agreement signed at Gwalior, in rSaj, moslofNim^, 
which then belonged to Sindhia, was placed under British 
management to improve its condition. As late as 1855 the 
country was more than half depo[rulated, and it was only stib^ 
quent to the disturbances of 1857 '* recovered part its 

old prosperity. The superior control rested with the Resident 
at Indore (after 1854 the Agent to the fkn'emor'GencnU in 
Central India), the immediate charge being cninisted to an 
officer whose haid-quariers were at Mandteshwar, In i86r 
the district was ceded in full sovereignty to the British Govern¬ 
ment, and in 1864 was incorporated in the Central Provinces, 
but in 1867 was restored to Holltar in exchange for certain 
lands held by him in the Deccan and elsewhere. 

The district is in charge of a SuAttA; and for administrative 
purposes is divided into eleven J>arganei, with hearl-quarters at 
Barwftha, Bhikangaon, Chikaldo, Kasr^wad, Khargon, Lawtnl, 
Maheshwu, Miuidleshwar, Saniwad, Jiendhwa, and Silu, each 
in charge of an amitt. The total revenue is 9 4 ialths. 

Barw&ha (or Barwai),““’P®wn in the NiiUilr district of 
Indore State, Central Indio, situated in *2® 15' N. and 
y6® 3' E., 33 miles south of Mbow caniiMinifiat on the Indore 
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Khandira road and the K handwa-Ajmer bmnch of the Rdjpu- 
Railway, which both cross the Narbada by * line 
bridge two miles south of the town- It occupies a highly 
picturesque sHe on the bank of the Choral, a tributaiy of the 
Narbada. Population (tpo i), (Syos^. Barwaha, which is said 
to have been originally called BabuLkhcia, was founded in 
t 6 j 3 by Rona Siiia) Mai, an ancestor of the present zaiaTitdtirs. 
It 13 a place of some importance, and was always a favourite 
tiesoit with SivaJI Rao Holkar, who built a fine palace on the 
ridge overlooking the Choral valley. An old fort,, now used 
for the district offices, and an old temple to JfayanU Mata stand 
near the town. A municipal committee has h feti formed, 
which has an income of Rs. 1,300 a year, chiefiy derived from 
iMroi and Olher tores. The lown coucaius o British ond a 
State p^t ol£«, a school, a dispensary, a sarai, and a [*ub]ic 
VVorts inspection bungalow. 

Bhanpura.—Head quarters of a naiSsu^oA in tlie Ram- 
pura-BhOnpum district of Indore State, Ceutial Indio, situated 
in 04" ji N, fuid 7s* 4j' E., 1,344 feet above sea-level, below 
the oim of the Vindhyan range which strikes east from Cbitor, 
Population (1901), 4,639. The foundation is ascribed to one 
Bhitia, a Bbli. In the fifteenth century it passed to the 
Chandrln'aLs of Rlmpura. The town was long held by 
Udaipur, passing from that State to Jaipur, and finally, in the 
eighteenth centuty, to Mallilr Rao Holkar I. Bhanpura was 
one of Jaswant Rao Holkar's favourite places of residence 
Uuiing the period of his insanity, he was removed to Garot, 
as it was .supposed that his madness was caused or augmented 
by the evil influence of a local demon, but he was taken back 
and died at Bhiuipiira in October, iStj, His cenotaph 
stan^ near the town, a substantial liuilding of no architectuial 
merit, surrounded by a castellated wall. In the town are a 
palace containing a marblT'stSnjC of Jaswant Raft and an 
unfinhibed fort commenoed by the same chieC and also the 
^ccs of the aaii-iHfiaA, a school, a jail, a d($|wnsAry, and an 
inspection bungalow. In fonuer days iron smelting wascatried 
on to a considerable cstent at NavSlr village, to miles north¬ 
east of the town. Joswant Rao louk advantage of this to 
establish a gaa foundry at Bhjnpuro. Oranges grown in Jas- 
want Rao'a garden are well-known in Milwi, A municipality 
was constituted in 1905. ' 

Dhajniiflr,—Vil%c in the Indort State, Central India, 
situated in 24 11 and 73 3^' jjf jnn,rest on account of 
the nuntcrous old eacavations, Buddhist and 
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which exiil id a low hiU of ooarae latciite of A very friable 
de^ripiioD. The Buddhist exoivationj are situated &t three 
pokfiLs On the scarp of the htlip but only those on the soutKem 
face are of ajiy importance. These consist of a series of rock- 
cut caves, some being dwellfnjj^rooiiis and others viAarm 
(luonasteries) and fAaifya halls (churches). There are fourteen 
caves of impcitwce^ of which the IJarl Kachert (^big couti- 
bouse') and BlUm's Blrir are the hnesU The Bart Kacheri 
consists of a lialh 3o feet square^ ootiiaining a 

II has a pillared portico^ enclosed by a SEonc railing cut to 
imitate a wooden structure. Bhtfii's B^lmp the larg^ civc in 
the series^ measuiing 115 feet by 80, is cildous as being a 
combined viAdm and cAai^'a halh The roof has fallcTi 111^ 
but that of the chamber in which the Mjki is situated was 
ribbed in Lmitaiiori of wooden rafters. The remaining caves 
are scnaller. One contains a recumbent t^ure of the dying 
Buddha j and figures of Buddha occur in other caves. The 
age of these constructioris is put between the fifth and seventh 
centuries, a Century or two earlier than those at Kholvi. 

The Br.’ihmanical es^cavation lies north of these caves. A 
pit 104 feet by &7 and feet deep has been cut in the solid rockp 
so as to leave a centrsd shrine sunraunded by s^ven smaller 
ones. The shrine* have the appearance of an ordinary' temple^ 
but are hewn nut of the rock in which the pit was sunki, the 
spire of the centml temple being on a level wub the ground at 
the edge of the piL A long p^issage cut through the rock leads 
into die pit from the east. The temple was originally dedi* 
cflted to Vishnu and contained a four^ircncd ^Jtatue of that 
deity^ but a has been add&i in front of the statue^ 

From its general similarity to the temple at Barollit Feigusson 
assigned it to the eighth or ninth centuryp dale which 
is supported by some inscriptions found on the spot by 
Cunningham. 

A similar scries of caves is situated at PolSdongar near 
Carat, and otbefs are found at Kholvi, Awajp and Benaiga in 
Jhllawfir and ai Hatlgacpa and Ramagaou in Tonk, aLE within 
a radius of 10 milesi. 

[A. Cunningham, Sumjrij//Adia,vnL 14 p. aya] 

Carot— Head’^uarters of the Ka^puka-Bhanpura district 
and of the paF^i^n^t of ihc same name in Indore StiUep Central 
India, situated in 74® 19^ N. and 75* 4a' E. FopulatKm 
5 p 454 The town appears to have been ortginaJly a 
Bhil sellkmentp which fell to the Chandrlwat Kajputs of 
Rimpura in the sixteenth century, flislorically, Carot is 
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importajit as the place fram which Colonel Monson commenced 
his retreat before Rao Holkar^ which ciilminmed in 

the disaster in die Mukundwlm in t&d 4. At Plplin 

village^ 4 miles north-^t of Garotr Monson's rear-guard, 
under Lucam and Amat Singh of Koelo^ mjule the desperate 
stand against the whole MariLthit army which enabled Monson 
to retire^ The tenolaph of Amar Singh still stands on the 
field; LuE:an, wbom Tod enoneously supposes to have been 
alsrj killed, was taken to Koiah^ where he died of hfs wounds. 
In rSi r Jaswani Km Holkar wias retofwed from Bh^npura to 
Garotf as the madness from w hich he was then sudering was 
attributed to a local demon^ who haunted the former place; 
later on he was taken back to Bhlnpura^ and died there the 
Same year. At one time the SondhLlSt who form the greater part 
of the suiTOunding population, caused much trouble by their 
turbulcEit behaviour, and a detachment of the Mehidpur Contin¬ 
gent troops w^as stationed bi the town from 1834 to 1343. 

Besides the s$ 7 a and offices and the official 

sesidencei a school, a dispensary, and an jnspection burygolow 
are situated in the town. The decrease in prosperity has been 
Caused by its dlstajtce from roads and railways. U has lately, 
however, been made the hcad-quaners of the district* and the 
N^gda-Muttra branch of the Bombay,, Boroda^ and Central 
India Railway wUl pass about 3 miles cast of the town. A 
metalled road to Chaudwisa, BSJia, and Rtmpura is under 
construction. 

[J* Tod, ml. ii ; A'ajrafirf, ch, xii.j 

GauUmpur3L— Town in the Indore district of Indore State, 
Centra] India, situated in 23® 59^ N. and 75^ 33^ 33 miles 

north-west of Indore city, and 3 miles from the ChamboJ 
Station on the Rljputina-Alilwa Railway. It is usually called 
RunajUGautampiuit to distinguish it from other towns of the 
same name. Fopubtion (r9oi), 3,103. The town is com¬ 
paratively a modem one* having been founded by Gautama 
Bai, wife of hlalbar Rao Holkar (t7aS-&6)* after whom it wa$ 
Called. A cuitous concession was mode regarding residence 
in the town, all malefactors, even murderers, being safe from 
pursuit within its walls. Under the patronage of the Rini and 
her famous daughter in-law* Ahalya Bai, the place soon reached 
a dourbhtng state, Gautumpunl is reputed for its cajicchprint- 
ing industry, the products of which find a ready market at 
Indore and in the neighbourhood. A committee has been 
lately (1903) constituted for the control of municipal affairs. 
In the town arc a large temple to Siva ■ as Achaleshwor 
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Mahadeo, feyill by Gautaflrta Bai, several fimallcr edifices^ and 
A monasteiy of rhe RamsHfiebi sect of devotfjos^ besides a 
school and a dispensary'. 

Inddte City (or Indar},—Capital of the State of the same 
name tn Central India, situated in 12 ^ 43 ^ N- and 75 "^ 54 ' E., 
on the Ijanks of two small sireftraSr the Samawatl and KhJtnj 
tnbuEflTy^ to the SiprA, and on the Ajmer-Khandwil section of 
the Rajputana-Mllwa Railway, 440 miles from Bombay, The 
city Stands 1 , 73 a feet above sca levd, and covers an area of 
about 5 square milffi. A Ullage appears to have been founded 
here in vrhen certain from the village of 

Kampel, 16 miles cast of Indore, came and settled on the 
banks of the Khln river, attracted by the trade with the camps 
of the Mariliha chiefs passing on their way to and from the 
T^eccan, this spot being one oi the regular stages on the route 
north of the Narbada. In 174 * erected the temple of 
Indreshwar, of which the present name is a very common 
corruption. 

Ahalya Bai is said to have been attracted by the place, and 
though Maheshwar remained the chief town in Holkar's tem- 
lory’p she moved the district head-quarters here from KainptL 
In jBoi, however, the growing prosperity of Indore received 
a severe check, during the hostilities between Daulat Rao 
Sindhia and Jaswant Rao Holkar, An engagement took place 
in which Jaswant Rao was defeated and forced to retire to Jam 
in the Vindhy’ift^- The town was delivered up to the mercies of 
the notorious Sarje Rao Ghatke, who plundered the b^r, 
mzed all houses of any impoiiance to the ground, and inflict^ 
every form of atrocity on the inhabitanoi, so that the wells In 
the neighbourhood were filled with the corpses of unfortunate 
women who had committed suicide to escape dishonourr Jiis- 
want Rao atwikys made Rsmpura and Bhlnpiam his administm- 
tivc hcad-qaarters, and it was not till after the Treaty of 
Mandasor (iB iS) that Indore became the capiiaJ of the State 
in feel as well as in name. In 1S57 Indore and the Residency 
were the scene of consideiahle disiurbancei Holkars Muham¬ 
madan troops mutinied aiuS, after attacking ihc Residents 
houi^ on July r, marched mirihwards to Join ibe lebefe at 
Gwalior. The Mahtritja, however^ gave dl the assistance he 
could, and, in spite of the demands of his troops, refused lo 
surrender a number of Christiaris to whom he had given 
sanctuary in his pofecc- 

Population is rising steadily: 7 Sp4®Tp (t®?*) 

and (igor) 86 , 686 + ITicse figures do JK>t include ihe resi' 
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dent5 in ihc a<ljoining uact caJtcd the Agent to liie Goixmot- 
Generar? Campp which is descnbed LmsIow^ In 1901 Hindus 
numbered dS.Tog, or 75 per cent.; Musalmans, 
j( per Wilt.; Jains, a, 5 i®j stnd I'irsLs 7 - 

Indore, always an important comroerciai town, 13 now one oi 
thft largest trade centres in Central India, and the chief collect¬ 
ing and distributing centre for Soritliem MJlwfl. The chief 
imcles of eeport are grain, tobaccOi opium, country paper, 
cicthi, and metal vessels t the chief irnporta arc Euro^jean 
hardware, cloth, stores, machincrj', building materinls, kenostne 
oil, and raw cotton. There ate no arts or manufactura of airy 
importance, eitcept the weaving of coarse cloth carried on m 

the city cotton mill ^ j t j 

The city is divided into two inain dn-isions t Ola Indore, 
and the modern city with its continually spreading suburbs, 

1 he main thoroughfare leads across the Khan riixr into the 
ereat square in front of the pnbccs, and the remaining streets 
are poor and narrow. No buildings have special cLnims to 
architectural importance in the city, the most stnking being 
I he old palace, a lofty and Imposing structure towenng above 
all other buildings ; bm many houses ate adonwd with fine 
wood-catving. Outside the city proper, on the western si^ of 
the railway, lie the cotton-mills, the new town-hall, called tM 
King Edward Hall, and the State officers' cluh ; while to the 
eaat a new quarter known as Tultoganj is being opened out, 
containing the official resideiuajs of State officers and other 
houses. The tenwining buildingf of importance ure the new 
Miace eonstmctod by Mahflrajl Sivaji Rao Holkar. the Tukoji 
Rao Hospital, State offices, guesthouse, English school, jaii, 
larracks for the Imperial Service and State troops, and ceno- 
laphs of deceased chiefs. .The Holltar College stands upon 
the Agra-Bombuy rood, about a miles (rom the city. 

Municipal self government was inslitiUed in 187O1 ^d the 
committee consists of seventeen rnem^rs, four of whom arc 
Slate offiieials. The conservancy, lighting, roads, and general 
administration of tlie dty are in its hands. Funds ane ob^ned 
from octroi and other taaes, the annual income amounting to 

about Rs. 70,000. . „ „ ,, j -.u 

After the Treaty of Mandasor in tSiS, a piece of land witn 

Ki area of i‘iS ^ assigned by the Indofo 

Darhai for the use of the Resident at the court of i Idky. In 
1854, on the appointment of an Agent to the Govcntor-f^i^ 
for Cenital India, this became his head-quarters, and is still 
cMmmtmly known to Europeans as the Resideiicy « Camp, 
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In xS57p dunng the Mutiny, ihfr vtfficiating to tbe 

Govemcr-GoiwaJp Colanel Durand^ obliged retire to 
Sdrore. Tht Residency housei which wass built bctwceti 
^tid i3z 7, is a substAnii^ stipcturu of basoltp ^mridieg in Tme 
Open pjjirk’likc surroundings near the KMn riverp d tribucary of 
the Siprfl^ which has been dammed so as to form d lake. 
Besides ihe Residency, the CAm\f contains official houses for 
the Resident at Indore (see Ip^tori; REsrotefCv), two Assis- 
tanU to the Agent to the GovernorX 5 eneiiilp the Remdency 
Suigeon, and other oflBcers, Other buildings of inipomincc 
are the head quarters officesp the l>aly College for sons of 
Central India chicrs^ a church and a Ruenan Catholic chapelt 
a large civil hnspitalp and a Central] jail. The starion is 
garrisoned by One company of British tnfimtry and the Malw^ 
Bhll Corpsj besides the Agent's escort of a detachment of 
Centnd India Horse The population m 1901 was iipiift, 
*rhe head-quarters of the Canadian Presbj^terian MissfoUt 
Incltjding a large college* are situated in the station. 'S"hc 
Residency bazarp otiginally a small scalcment, has e:t|iandcd 
Into a large trade centre* and is under the immediate admiiliS" 
tmlivc control of an Assistant to the Agent to the Govemor- 
Ceneralr A considerable income is dcriicd from cesses and 
taxes, yielding Rs- 3O4000 pet annum, which is expended oil 
sanitation, cduccUionp medical relicTj, and the policing of the 
station The head-quarters of the Malwfl Opium Agency are 
also situated here, including a set of Gowmment scales at 
which duty Is paid on opium for carports AdminisltaUve and 
junsdictioml powers within Resideney limits are vested in the 
Agent to the GoTi'emor-^encral (see CE>iTRAL India). 

Khargon-— Head-quarters of the Nimar district, Indore 
State, Central India, situated in 31^ 50* N, and 75^ 37' E., on 
the left bank of the KundJ river, a tribulary Karbadil. 

Ropulation 7,6^4. Khargon appears to hai-c been 

founded under the Mughals. It was the chief town of a 
in the Bdagarh sarAJr of the Su^sA of Malwi, and bter on 
became the chief town of the sarMr. Its importance in those 
days h show^n by the remains of bfge houses and numerous 
tombsL Bciiides the dbtHct ami officeSp a jail, a 

^hool* a dispensary^ a public library, and a Stale post office 
are stliuated in the town, tx>ail affairs are managed by a 
munkqjnhty^ w ilh an incornc of Rs- 500^ chiedy derived from 
oclroi and other taxes. 

Maheahwar. — Tavrti in the Nimir district of Indore Stale, 
Ceutial India, situated in aa° 11^ and 75^ 36^ E-^ on the 
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norib bonk of the Na^rbadi riineT. Fopiilaticn 7,042. 

It is usually callGd CholUMahcshw^r, from the toirn of ChoEh 
7 miles'north of iL Mahesbvi^ar occupies a oiDiit picturesque 
position on the edge of the river. Broad sweep upwards 
from the stream towards die fort and the nunnerous temples 
which stud the shore, while behind them towers the lofty 
paJaee of Abaly^ the famous princess of the house of 
Holkar^ temples, and palaces being reflected in the 

wade stretch of deep quiet water at their feet 

Maheshwai is the MlhishmaiL or Mabissatl of eitrly days, tbe 
name being derived from the pre\^]ence of buffaloes {maAsthi). 
It is connected traditionally with the ubiijuitous Pllndava 
brothers^ and is mentioned in the Rlimayarut and Mahdbhirata, 
while the Pur^ms refer to Mahishas and Mahishaluis, the 
people of MllhishmatL In Buddhist luemtuTe MMiisbmatt 
or ^fahlssat^ is mentioned as one of the regular stages on the 
route from Paitharu (Paitban) in the Decom to Sra\'astl; these 
Stages being Mabissatf, Gonaddha, Bhtlsa, Kausambhl, 

and Saketo, Cunningham has Identified the M^hishmatl or 
Maheshwapura of Klueti Tsiang with Mandlii in the Central 
Pfuvtnces; hut the Chinese pilgrim states that he went from 
Jijhoti or Bunddkband north or north-east to Mctheshwapura, 
which is a wrong bearing for either Mandlit or J^tabeshwar* ^d 
may be a misstatement for sunth-wesl, N umerous pUces which 
the MAhishniatf Mah^tmya enjoins pilgrims to vbit c^n be 
identified in tl-ke neighbourho^- 

The earliest hlituncal cotincKion, however^ is with the 
Haihaya chiefs, the ancestors of the Katachuris of Chedi, w^ho, 
from the ninth to the twelfth cent ury, held much of the eastern 
part of CetiEraJ India (see BAGif£LitiiA!i£D). Their reputed 
ancestor, KaTtyaviryarjuna, is sup|>osed ^ have lived heiu The 
Haihaya-s were subdued in the seventh century by Viuajadiiya, 
the Western C;h2Lluk}'a king, and MAhishmatt was incorporated 
in bts kingdom. The liaihaya chiefs then served as govemors 
under the ChiUukyai^ and are designated as befcditary 

* lord of Mahtshmatr^ the best of towns/ On the fall of Malwl 
to the Faramiraai in the ninth century^ Maheshwar seems at 
first to have been one of their principal cities. It lost its 
iriiportinoB later on, and during the time of the Mubajnnmdan 
kings of Milwl was regarded merely as a frontier post on the 
fords of the Xarbad^ In 142a it wus captured by Ahmad I 
of Oujarit from Ho^hiiug Shah of Milwi. Under Akbar it 
was the head<p^itcm of the Choli-Mahcshwar maW of the 
Mandu Sof^r^r in the of ^lilw'k^ Choli being the civil 
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adniinistTaiive hcad-quaners and Mahsihwar the military 
post. 

About tt passed into the possc-ssion of MalhJtr Rao 
Holkafr but did not become a place of importiinre until 
when Ahaly^ Bai^ on the death of Malhdr Rao, assumed the 
reins of government arid selected Maheshwar as her capitaL 
Under her auspices ii mpddly became a place of the firit 
importance^ politically and commercially, while its appeamnoe 
Tras Improved by the erection ofntimerous temples and palaces. 
Tukoji RaOL^ who succeeded in 1795, maintained Nfaheshwar 
as the capitalp but diuring the confusion which followed his 
death in 1797 its prctspcrfty rapidly dcclintd. In 1798 
Jsswant Rao Hollcar plundered the treosuryp and dunng his 
stay here lo^ his eye by the bursEcng of his matchlock while 
sitting on the bank of the Noibadi amusing himself with bring 
at a lighted torch boating on the Hver. Maheshwar continued 
to decline in importance, as Jaswant Rao on hia accession EO 
power resided chiefly at Rampura and Rhanpum; and after 
his death In tSj t and the Treaty of iMandnsor in 181 Sp Indore 
hnalEy became the rsil as well as the nominal capital. From 
1&19 to iSj.4 Harf Rao Holkar w-as confined in the fort- 
Mafcolm states Chat in r8?o she lowm still had 3 p5oo houses; 
which w'ould give a population of about 17^000 persons. 

There are many buildings pf inter4jst^ though none is of any 
great age. The fort* as U eskts at present, is of Muhammadan 
foundation, but an older structure nsusi liave stood there En 
Hindu days. Some mosques wnth Muhatnmaikn records, 
dated in tjbjp 1682, and ryta, stand in It Among the 
numerous temples and shHne?, the most important is the 
cenotaph of Ahalylt Bfti. A fine flight of steps leads up ffOiTii 
the river to the richly carved shHnCp wfneh contains a /fjtgajn 
with a hfe'sizc statue of Ahalyii Rai behind ib An irtscription 
records that this shrine and to the meutory of Ahaiya Bai, 
who fciembled the AhaJyi of ancient daj's (i.e. the wife of 
GauLatna Hkh!)> and Tukoji, who is dcsignai^ the great and 
generous were commenced liy Jaswnnt Rao Holkar 

in 1799 and completed in i8;|j; by Krishnl Bsii his wife- 
Other notable buildings are the shrine of Vithoba or Jloji, 
Jaswant Rao's brother, and the palace with the family gods of 
the Holkars. 

Maheshwar is famous for the manufacture of a special kind 
of coloured saHs and silk-bordered which arc exported 

in ^me quantity. It contains a schoolp a hospital and a 
State post office.. 
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—Town in the K^mpunl-Bhlnpiim district of 
Indore St^ite, Central Indio, And hf^adH^iiJirteris of the fi^jrgana 
of the san^e namei ^tooted in 14^ 19^ N, and b 75 ^ii^E.. 
1.440 fcet i^bave sea-kvel. Population [iqotX 4pj 39. The 
town is said to been foujided by Mona Paid oF the MlnJl ^ 
I n be. Fmni an iriscription in the temple to KtierSpali^ it must 
have been in esisfenee in the twelfth century. In 1749 it was 
held by R^lja Madho Singh of Jaipur, filing to Holkar in 175a 
with the fUmpuia district. Eesides the /kirj^na office a 
schod, a dispensary, a Slate post office and an inspection 
bungalow are situated in the town. 

Mandleshwar.^ Head-qnariefs of the of the same 

name in the Indore State, Central rndln, situated in 22^ i 

TS** 4^ E. It stands on the right bank of the Narbadi, at 

s. narrow point where in the monsoon the stTeam often rises 

feet above its ordEnary levels becoming a roaring torrent, 
J^opulaiion (1901J, 2,807. Ii bU to the Peshwa in the 
eighteenth centuryp and in 1740 was granted by Malhir Kao 
Holkar to a Bt^hitian, VyankatrSm Shisul* whose family still 
holds a saftad foe tt. In it became the headquarters of 
I he District of Nirnfir, which nniil 1S64 was managed by the 
.Agent to the fiovemor-Generni at Indore. In 1864, on the 
transfer of NirnUr to the Central Prminccs administtatloti, 
the headquarters were moved to Khandwd, a station at the 
junction of the Great: Indian Peninsula aj>d fUijputlna-M^wi 
Railways. Mandleshwar was restored to Holkar in JS67. The 
town contains a julace^ and several bungalows erected under 
British rule, and also a British and Slate post office, a school, 
a dispensary, and an inspecdon bungalow^ 

Mehldpur Town (also AfaAtif/mr or Mah\fyur).^BeAd 
quarters of the and district of the same name in Indore 

State, Centmt India, situated in ^39'' N, and 75® 40-^ on 
the rigjit banV of the sacred Sipra river, 24 miles north of tiljiain, 

t, S43 feet above sea-levd- Population 6,631. The 

town h divided into two separate sections, known as the Aiia or 
fort and the or hamleL The Jti/a is an isolated quarter, 

Hurrounded by a bafittoned ^one wall^ and situated cm the 
river bank. It w'os built in the eighteenth century by the 
Vj!gh SaranjAmi lardUrj. locally known as the V3gb Kaj^s. Its 
Streets are dark and narrow, with tall stcme hou.ses on either 
side, often ornamented by gmceftil balconies and windows 
of carved wexjd. Throughout the Aila and on the along 
its weBtom front are nunierEHis remains 0/ Hindu temple^ 
destroyed during the Muhammadan occui^tioa The is 
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also cTiclosed bf a stone wall^ and, though formed^ a. place of 
toiponancc, is entirely lacking In buildings of merit or imeresL 
'fo the east stands the tomb of Godar Shah, a Muhammadan 
saints from which a 6ne vie^r of the town and river and ike 
surrounding countr>^ is obtained. To the souths along the 
steep eastern bank of the dver, lie the remains of the old ean- 
lonment^ with its kmg avenue of lofty Mithngtonia^ and ihe 
remains of the picturesquely situated bungalows ; to the wcdt 
stands the vrith the ^i/n bey^ond it^ itnd across the 

stream a wide open plain, the field of the battle referred to 
belowt 

Mchidpur is supposed by Hindus to stand in the MabSkllban 
or great sacred foreii of Mah^k^l, which is said to have 
formerly covered all the country round Ujjain. From this 
circumstance k derives special sanctity; and in 189?, when 
cholera interfered with the attendmice at the great Sinhast 
religious fair at Ujjain, about performe<l their 

ablutions in the Sipril at Muhidpur instead. After the occu¬ 
pation of M<1lwft by the Muhammadans, h was renamed 
Mubammadpur and appears under that name in local docu¬ 
ments, and in the Ain-i-AAAaii^ where it is shown as the chief 
tow'n of a maM/ in the S^ratigpur of ibe S^A of 

Atajwa:^ This nnme^ however, has never come into general 
use. About 1740 it was as5;{gned as a sarstiji/jiM jagir by 
Malh^ Rao Holkar 1 to hi^ fetidatniies the soKialled %''agh 
Rdjda, who until 1S17+ when MalhAt Rao 11 oonhsoated theii 
holding, virtually ruled this part of MdlwS. The descendant 
of the ViEgh Rd]^ $till lives in the fort and holds a small 
grant of land. 

About a miles to the souih'wcst across the river the battle- 
held of Mehid pur ts still tnatked by a small cemetCTy contain¬ 
ing the graves of nine officers who fell on that occasion- Sir 
John Malcolm, who commanded the forces engaged tn this 
battle^ arrived at Gannia tillage, 20 mdes souih of Mehidput, 
on tilecembcr 19^ 1S17* tin the morning of the solh Tulsl 
Hai was murdered by GhafilT KhAti, and alE negoLiations fell 
through. Malcolm then pushed on along the right bank of 
the SiprJ^ I'he enemy were drawn yp on the left bank^ $0 as 
to form the chord of a bend in the stream^ The wa-s 
forded under a heavy Hire and ihe position carried at the point 
of the bayonet. Es^cept die artillerymen, w'hov as usual, stood 
to their guns till they were bayoneted, Holkar's troops offered 
no effective resistance* The tosses, which were entirely due to 
the ftre of Holkar's gens^ amounted to 174 kiJledi including 
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9 British o^ficersr and 606 wounded. Malcolm tnovod on to 
Msmdasor, where a treaty with I^Eolkar was signed on January 6. 
i&iB, 

Mehidpuf was selected as a station for the Mehidpur Con¬ 
tingent raided under the treaty of rSiSjand remained a military 
station till iSfia. On November S, 1857^ the troops were 
atiacked by a number of Rohilks from the town, the Muham- j 

madans in the Contingent joining with the mutineers. Two 
British officers were killed, the European sej^geant escaping to 
Indore, ported by some Hindu troops of the corps. After 
the Mutiny, Mehidpur became the head-quart ere of the 
Western M^Jw^ Political Cliafge umil 1860^ when they were 
Uansferred to Agar. 

Trade is decLtning for want of good cqmmcinEcations, though 
a considcra We amount of poppy is. grown in the neighbour- 
hood* and crude opium h sent to Ujjain for manuraciure. A 1 

municipality has retttit ly been coiuiituted. Mehidpur contains 

the irVfl and ^rga/ia offices, a British post office, several 
schools, a hospital, and an inspection bungalow. 

Mhow (-IAtm). ^British cantonment in the Indore State, f 

CcntTol India, situated in N. md 4^' on the 

Muthem boundary of the Mttlwft plateau, and on the Ajmer- 
khandwa bnmcii of the Rljpotana-MUwa Railway. Popula¬ 
tion tt Stands on a somcwhai narrow ridge of ' 

trap rock, with an average elevation of about i,ao& feet the 
highest point near the Urnicks of the European tnfiintry i^ing 
1,919 feet above sea-levuh The ridge ffrlls away abruptly cm 
the south and east, hut slopes away gradually on the west, form- 
ing a broad plain used as a brigade parade ground. Mhow was 
foundry by Sir John Malcolm in i8ia, in accordance with the 
conditions laid down in the seventh article of the Treaty of 
Mandosor (sm iMpoftE State^ and remained hts head-tjuartcry 
uiJ I Sat while he held general political and military cluurgc in 
Cent^ IndiiL In 1857 the garrison at Mhow consisted of , 

a regiment of native miantry, the wing of a regiment of native 
cavalry, and a battery of field artillery, manned by British 
gunners, but driven by natives. An outbreak took place on 
the evening of July t, but order was rapidly restored, and ^ 

only a few lives were lost, the Europeans taking refuge within ^ 

the fort. ITic cantonment is now the head quarters of the 
Mhow division in the ^Vcstem Command. The gam'son 
consists of one regiment of British cavalry, two batteries of 
horse artillery, one regiment of British tnfiwitry, one ammimition 
column, and two regiments of native infantry. ' 
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The popyklicm in 1S73 was 17^640; in iSfli it was 15^896^ 
the decrease being due to the wiLtidra^ut of the coolies 
employed in constructing the Rljputlna-Mdlvi'^ kailway in 
tfi75; jh iS^ig iSp773 ^ ^ igoia 38^457. Mhow has no 

e:tport trade properly i>pcaif mg^ but the irapoits are considerable, 
The total receipts of the canionment fund in ]^o3-'4 amounted 
to T+4 lakhs, including receipts from octroi (R-^ 50|0 qo), 
tax (Rs. 73,000)^ grants-in aid (Rs^ 31^000)^ and 
excise {Rs, tSp-ooo). 1 'I\b chief heads of expenditure are 
medical and consemncy (Rs, 31^000 each)p police (Rs, tg^ooQ^ 
public works (Rs. 17,000), general administration nnd collection 
of revenue (Rs^ [0,000}, water-supply (Rs. 3,000), and education 
(Rs, 1^400)- The sanitary condition of the cantonment ha^s 
been much improved of late years, a regular watcr-^supply 
having been completed in 1&S8, The Canlonment Magistrate 
exercises powers as a District Judge and Judge of the 
Small Cause Court, his Asisistant being a magistrate of the 
second class and a judge of the Small Cau$e Court for petty 
suits. Appeals from the Cantonment Magistrate lie to the 
First Assistant Agent to the Governor-General, who h Sessioris 
Judge Eind first Civil Appellate Court, the Agent to the 
Governor-General being the High Court. The police belong 
to the Central India j\gericy force, and number 107 men 
under a European Inspector. Three sehoDhf in the canton¬ 
ment—the Pflrsl school with 400 boys and 60 giils^ the ml way 
school, and the convent school—receive grants-in-aid from 
cantonment funds. Besides the military hospital^ a civil 
ho^ptal Ia maintained by local charily and a grant from 
cantonment funds^ 

Rflmpura.— Town m the RampuTsi-Hh^pura district of 
Indore State, Central India, situat^ in 74*^ 38^ N. and 75^^ 
27" E,p 1*100 feet above sea-level, at the foot of the branch 
of the Vindhyan range which strikes acrosa from west to cast^ 
north of Nlmach. Population (1901)^ 8,373. Ri^mpura derivea 
its name from a Bhll chief, R^mo, who was killed by Thitkur 
Sheo Singh, Chandi^wat of Atitrb in the fifteenth centuQ'. As 
a sign of their foTmer sovetcignty, the descendants of R^ma 
still affix the tfJta on the forehead of the chief of the ChondrU- 
wat family. As the town srands &i ptesenl, it is entirely 
Muhammadan, the city wall and principal buildings being 
constructed in the Muhanimadan style. The town long be¬ 
longed to the chiefe of Lfdaipurj, but was seized in 1567 by 
Akbar^s general, .Asof RhAn^ and was made the chief lowii of 
the SiirASr of Oiiiof In the of Ajmer. DuTing tbe 
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p^nod it fell lo JoEwant R^o Holkar^ who made it 
one of his chief phuzes of residence. 1’he ChandrJlwat *rhikurs, 
who were ihe ongtruil hdders, gave much trouble, until they 
were subdued by force and later on received a in Ihe 
neighbourhood, where they-^tiil reside. The town was feniierly 
fin^rars for its si Ever-work and manufactUTe of swords^^ Resides 
the district offkesi it contains a State jMist ohice, a pil, a police 
statian> a schrsol, and a dispensary. 

Satw&s. -— Hcad-qimftets of the Kemawar district of 
Indore Statr^ Central India, situated in as* ja' N* and 
yd 4^ It.j between the Chonke^hoj and Qatuni rivers, in the 
Narbada %'alley- Fopuiatron (r^iDr)i ^1743. The soilage is an 
old One, and from the numerDus remains wlticb It contains 
must hati'e been a place of corrsidemble importance under the 
Mugholfi^ when St was the head^fiiiirtcrs of a maM/ in the 
ro'rivfjr Ejf Hindis, in the SaSaA of Malwa. A fort stands in 
the centre of the village. Three miles south-east ts a fine old 
dam across the Datunt river, now much out of repair. In i&oi 
a severe encounter took place at SatwOs between jaswant Rao 
liolikar and Major Brownrigg, who was commanding a force of 
Sindhias troops A little later the notonous FindShi leader 
ChTtO obtained land in this district^ and made Satwfls and 
Netnlwar his two principaJ pkoes of residence. From rS44 
it remained in the hands c.>f the British authorities till i 36 i, 
when it parsed to Holkar, Besides the clisirict olices, the 
town contains a btate post office, a schooh ^nd an inspection 
bungalow^ 

Siineh—Town in the Rimputa-Bhlnpura district of Indore 
State, Central Indio^ and head-quarters of the Sunel /aiyjM, 
sjiuatcd in 34'* a a* and 76"° q' E., one mile from the bank of 
the Au river, a iHbutary^ of the Kail Sind. Population (1901), 
31*^55. The place belonged in the eleventh century to the 
frahlot Rajputs, some of whom stJU live in ibc neigh bourhood, 
and under Akbar became the chid" town of a in the 

of Glgraun in the SuSaA of MalwS. In 1745 it was 
included in the temiory mode over to Sawai Jai Singh of 
JaijniTv paisiJfiig in 1759 to the Marith^ It was then held by 
the Ponwliis of Dhar, who assigned it in together with 
Aoar to SivajJ Shankar Ofekar^ minister of DbEr State. Zn 
iBoa it wa^ temporarily seized by Jasuwt Roo Kolkar. Later 
it fell to Sindhio, who was calk'd in by Rang Rao Orekar then 
ai r«id with iho Dhlr cMef. In 1804 ic again passed to Hoik^, 
in whose possession ii has sinoe remained. The place woj 
sacked by TAntik Topi in iSs;. A temple situated in the 
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td«n wsis built in 1753. religious feu u held ywily 

in March. A municipality has lately been consiiiut^. BBid« 
the psrgam offioes, a school, A diapensuy. Bntish and 

Slate post offices are maintained here. 

Tarina.—Head-quatlera of a pargana in the Mehtdpur 
district of Indore State, Central India, siiiated in ay so N- 
ajij y 44 ftiiles from Indore dlyj and 3 miles from 
the Taritna Road station onthc Uj}aiji*Bhopill Railway, Popii* 
latiou (1901). 4,4y«- Akbar, it was the hc^-qu«ters o 

A jjtaAfl/ in the Sirangpur jontaj" of the ,SiAjA of Mdlwa. and 
was known as Naugaon- In the later Mughal revenue 
it appears w Naiig?ima-T«ina, Tlic large number of fine 
trees which summnd it and the nnnieious traces of old founda- 
tions show that it was at one time a place of considerable sue- 
At present it consists of a small paitially niiiied Muhamm^ 
fort surrounded by poorly bulk hou*^ none of which ». of 
any sim- The town came into the possession of Holk^ in the 
eighteenth century, and appears to have been included ui the 
personalof the femous Ahelyi Bai, who bmlt the temple 
of TilbhindHiMhwar and is said to have planted a ^e 
number of trees. On the marriage of Jaswaul Rao PhMsc 
with her daughter Mubta Dai. TarSna was granted him injagtr 
and rentained in the Phansc family until 1849, when it was 
resumed owing to the misconduct of HJlji Bhao 
Tarlna was created a raunidpaliiy m tsoa- Besides me 
fiarsana offices, a State post office, a police station, a schot^ 
a dispensary, and an inspection bungalow are situated 10 

Urn—Old site in the Nimlr district of Indore Sia^ Cuntrsl 
India, situated in ai* 49 N- 7 S* ^ l*opulat»n (19^1), 

I J56- The place, formerly of some is now 

a’small village, its importance consisting in the old temples 
which still stand there. These belong to the twelfth century, 
and one contains an inscriptioti of one of the Pammilra kir^ 
of Considerable damage was cksne to the templcs^by 

a MubaniTnadan contractor employed by Mahiriji Tukoji Rao 
Holtar 11 to build tanK "ho used these buildings « a quarry. 
A Sute post office and a school arc maintained m the village. 
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Bhopal Agency. —A calledign of Native States in chai^ 
of a Political Agjent under the Agent to the Gov'emorGeneral 
in CerLtral India, lying between and 24* ai" N. and 

76* 13' and 73® 51' E. It Is bounded on ihe soutli and east by 
Ibe Gentml Provinces ; on the north by the RSjpuiina Agency 
and Gwalior State j and on the west by the Kill Sind, which 
separates it from the Malwa Political Charge. The A^ncy 
has an area of 11,655 iiquajo miles, and a total popnlation of 
a density of 99 porscins per sqtmre mile. 
Hindus number 91 j,tJ I, or 79 per cent,; Mtu^mans, 124,415^ 
or to per cent.; Animists^ iio^otS^ or 9 per cent (chiefly 
Gonds) j and JainSp 10,171. The pidncipaJ towns are Bkofai. 
(|)opuktion, 77,035), StHOftE, mcludiog military station 
(16,364^ Narsinghcarh ( 3p7l5h Saraxcpur (6,339)^ Raj- 
(5^399)* Khiixihifur and Brrasia (4,276.) 

This chaj^gewas created in i8i3, when a Political officer was 
accredited to the BhopSl Darb^r with collateral charge over 
other States in the vicinitj'. He rnnhed as an Agent to the 
Govemor-Ceneral tiU 1842^ when the charge was made into 
a PoIitkaJ Agency. It now indudes the treaty State of 
Bhopat^ and the mediatised States of Rajcarh, Narsiingh- 

CARH, KoRWAI, KhIIX^HIPUR, MARSCTJANCAltH, MuHAMMAIK 

OARH, BASODA^and Pathar!, with si^rtcen petty holdings. The 
SlRONj/ijfjjTijflaof the Tonk Stale in Rajputflna and portions 
of Gwalior, Indore, Dhir^ and DcwSs fall also within its Limits. 

The Agra-Bombay high road and the Iilrsi-Jhansi and 
BhopAl-Ujpin tiections of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
traver^ the charge The Polittcal Agent, who has his head¬ 
quarters at S^noRE, cjscrcbcs general supervision over the 
aflairs of the States, and, in the case of all but Bhopll, 
pereonally deals with criminal cases of a heinous diameter. 
He h a Sessions Judge, and hear^ appeals from the Superin¬ 
tendent of Sehore, and also exercbes the powere of a Distrkrt 
Magistrate and District and Sesrions Judge ov-er that portion 
of the ItAr^i-Jhansi section of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way which lies in the Bhopal and Korwai States* and over the 
whole of the BbopiUjjjaiii Railw-ay. 
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The following table shows the States, estates^ and ponion:^ 
or States comprised in ihe Agency:— 
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Bhc>pi.l State A Slate In Central Indio, under Brnm. 

the Bhopdl Agency j and next to Hyderikbad the most 
portant Muliaminjidjin State in India, lying between 2^' ilqU M\l 
and 33 * 54'^ 7^^ ^ 

6,903 square miles. It stands pn the esuftem conBnea of 
Itl^lwlL, its most eastejm distdeU bordering on Bundclkband, 
and il5 southern dbtrtets being in the Gortdwana tmctH Unlike 
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thx othtjr krge Slates df il>e Agency, its teiritoiy is cdmpriscd 
in one cdmp^nct blocks bouEided cn t bc north by the StrLtes of 
Gwlior^ Bitsodo, Korw^t, Makjiudangarb^ and Nar^Enghgarh, 
the Sironj of 'J'onk State, and the Saugor DIslHct of 

the Centrai Proviticcs; on the south by the Narbnd^ 
which sepamte^i it ftoni! the Ko.sbangII>jid District of the 
Central Provinces ; on the sist by the Saugor and Karsmghpijr 
Districts of the Central Provinces j and on the west by the 
G wall or and Narsingbgnih States- I'he name is popularly 
derived from BhojpSJ, or ‘ Blioj's dam/ the great dam which 
now holds up the BhoplL dty lakes, and is said to hive been 
built by a nrinister of Itaja Bhoj, the PaiamSra ruler of DhUtp 
the stiU grealer w^ork which formerly held up the Tal lake 
being attrihHited to this monarch himself (see BnotPUK). 
The name is, however, invariably pronounced BhClpSl, and 
Dr. Fleet considers ic Ed be derived simply from Ehflpdbf 
a king, the popular derivation being an instance of the strinng 
after a meamiTg so common in such cases. 

The country i-aries markedly in dilferent parti, Most €)f 
the Slate lies on the Malwa plateau, and presents the 
familiar aspect of that region, fulling downs of yellow giaas, 
interspersed with rich fidtbs of black Colton soil. To the 
south-east, however, k la travel^ by a siuccession of sandstone 
hills, forming an arm of the great Vindhya range, while 
another branch of the same range strikes northwards, to the 
west of Bhopiltl city. South of the State lies the mam line of 
the Vindhyas^ with the fertile valley of the Narbadi beyond 

Numerous streams flow from the Vindhyan barrier norths 
wards;, of which the BetwA and POrhali ore the largest, their 
tributaries, the KalLlLsot, Ajnar, Papras, and Piru, and many 
smaller affluents coruribuiing to the water supply. The 
NaP);qapa and iu tribularEcs water the valley south of the great 
range. Two huge lakes afford an ample supply of water to the 
city and surrounding country (see Bkop^ Citv)^ In former 
days the enormous Bhojpur lake occupied whoi is now the 
fertile AjAjj/ of Tal. 

Onlocyr The geology of the State possesses unusual interest, but 
tinfotiunatdy has not as yet been fully worked out, only the 
soutbcrti portion having been examined tn detail. The most 
important rticks belong to the %^indh>an scries, of which the 
Rewoh, Bandair (Bh^nderX and Kaimur wtdstones, the 
Kaimur conglomerate, and the Sirbd, Jhiil, and Ginnuigarh 
shales are irprcsentecL Up to the Gimiuipirh fort (la* 49^ N. 
and 3,6 F.)^ the Vindhyas maintain the choractefisilca they 
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possc^G from the btnd of ihe Son river westwards ; but at thLs 
poini th^y change Guddenlyp being replaced by bosalLa of the 
Deccan trap^ though they stiJi maintain theif former ph)^ica^ 
conformation. A nqith-westcriy arm reaches up to Hhop^l city^ 
but is concealed by basatt, e^ecept iti the region Ij-ing im- 
mediately east and south-east of the dly* •a-bere its highest bedsp 
of upper Bandair sandstone, are well e^eposed along the a^tfs of 
the synclinal foldt the original cover of basalt living been 
here removed by sulzHierial denudation. East and west of the 
main □utcrop the denudation is less complete, and the table^ 
land is often crowned with a highly remiginous latcritOr The 
ba^ts met with are petrologically of great interest^ varying 
considerably in constitution, course, fiue-gjained, compactr and 
vesicular varieties being all met with. The vesicular basalts 
often cuntain geodes a to jfect in diameter^ full of crystals of 
zeolite^ and btCJ-trap(>ean fresh-water bed% wjdi fossil spores 
of aquatic plants of tlie genua 

Many of the stones arc of great economic value- The 
Xaimur sandstone has been cKtensively quajrtied, and yields 
an admirable stone for building and omamcotal purposes ; the 
Upper Rewah formation, which fumisbes Hagstones of great 
size, and the Bandairs are also cictensively used- The lower 
Bandairs are here of s very hne and even grain, quite unlike 
the coarse gritty stone of this formation met with in Burtdeb 
khand and Boghelkband^ and are thus a most valuable source 
of building matertaL A dark purple-red ^tone of fine gr^in 
found in the upper Bandairs has been used In many buildings 

Another deposit, of whielij however^ adequate commercial 
advantage has not as yet been lakcrt, is the limestone rock at 
Ginnurgarh, which is over loo feet thick and admirably suited 
to burning for lime. 

The flora of the sandstone n?gion dilTcrs markedly from that Botaflyp 
on the Deccan trap area. In the former the Jungle is much 
dofiCr, trees are more abundant and of a much greater vnriety. 

On the trap area the trees consbsi mainly of acticios and dMJt 
{Eff/fa the change to a sandstone soil being at once 
signalled by the presence of leak, Uffdti {Di&sfjfft 
sal (SAiwa and sa/ai sttra/a). Other 

speaes met with are Tirmifia/iai AMagi^tssas^ and 

Bbt^AanafriOf often interspersed with stretches of Bendra- 
t/rtaus. The undergrowth contJUiia ZisyfiAtiS, Cap;^rrs, 
Grf^fsaj Casmrift^ EA^d/aftfAus^ Anftd^sma, Caritsa, and other 
species. 

The jungle in the sondsitone area affords ample cover to wild Fa-maj. 

CJ. R 
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aninmlSt tigtrSp leopardSi saMifar (CerPui and 

iiot) bdng ccrnnoon. Formerly bison j^artts) 
were found in Lhe south of the State, but they ore ik>w olmcst, 
if not entirely, extinct in this region. All the ordinary wild¬ 
fowl are found, duck and snipo in large numbers frequenting 
the big tank to the west of the city. 

The chm&te over most of the State Is the same as that of 
hfiUwOj but in the hilly region to the south greater eslremea of 
heat and cold are encountered^ The minfall recorded at 
Bhopal city givca an average of 42 inches, a mruLinuim of 65 
being retrordtfd in 1^75 and a minimum of 35 in 18^7* The 
destnictjoji of the great Uhojpur lake in tiie fiileeoth century 
appears to have modified the climate considerably. 'Fbe 
winds which blew over this expanise of water, exceeding 
200 square miles in extent, must have had a marked elfeet on 
the ctinmte of the surrounding cotintiy+ 

The founder of the BhoplL family was Dost uhammad 
Khan» an Afghan from 'i'frfihi belonging to the ^firmj Khel 
of the Bamkiais. He cam-e to Delhi during the hr^t years 
of Bahadur Shlh's reign (170^) in search of employment. In 
1709 he obtained a lease of the Bei^asia and, rapidly 

extending his domEfiions^ founded the towns of IsLatnno^r 
and Bhopal, making the latter place his headquarters, and 
building the Fatehgorh fort Later on Dost Muhammad 
assumed Independence and adopted the title of Nawab. In 
1730 be incurred the enmity of the Nizilm, but made terms, 
sending hisill^timateson Yfir Muhammad Khiln as a hosiage. 
I^st Muhammad was a man of strong character and was con¬ 
sidered. even In a tribe where valour Is a common quality, 
to possess remarkable courage. His memory is still fondly 
cherished by the family of which he was the founder. He 
died about 1740, at the age of sixty siir» and the chief nobles 
of the State placed Muhammad Khln, a child of eight, an the 
masnod. The latter was; however^ ousted ssocm after by Y5r 
Muhammad KhOn, who retumed from HyderAb/tcL, and whose 
succession was supported by the NizSm. The NMm at the 
same time conferred on bins the Af*iAi Manlrtfi^ or infilgnia 
of the Fish* one of the highest honours of the Mughal empire. 
Owing, howe^'eTt to his illcgitimscyp Var Muhammad was nevcf 
formally installed os NawSb. HU rule was uneventful. He 
died in r7S4p and was succeeded by his son Fa!x Muhammad 
Khiln, then dcvcn years of age- An unsuccesiriyl attempt 
to push his claJm by arms was made by his unde ^ituhammod 
Khan, who WM defeated and retired to RaJm^sarh, which was 
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granted him in /%rr on the intercession of Vfir Mtikmunad'A 

Widow, 

Faiz ^luhammad wus a religious recluse, quite unfit to rule 
a large Stnte^ though b personal appeanuice he was a giani, 
l>eing only Juit under 7 feet in heighL The State vras 
! administered by a flindup Bniji RSm, who was an energetic 

I and cscellent adim'nisirator, and extended the domtnians con- 

siderabty+ I-atcr on, however, be obliged to surrendef 
^ half the Bhopal |>DssessioTis to the PeahwA BSjt Kao. Faiz 

Muhammad died childless in 1777^ and w'aa succeeded by hts 
!>riDi;|ier Haylt Muhammad Khln, who was also a rel^ous 
recluse and a weak and incapable ruler. He adopted as 
^' a mentorfotts set four boys as his one a Gondi one the 

son of a Oosain, and two firihuians^ whom he brought up aa 
hiuhammadans. 

* In 1773 the Gond Faulid Kh 3 n was minister, and wiis 

instrumental In assisting Colonel Goddard on his famous 
march from Bengal to Bombay to support the claims of 
j| Kaghuha to the Pesbwaship. \\Tiile every obstacle was put 

In the way of the force by the N[ar 3 th 9 Sp the Bhopal officials 
treated the British with the greatest confidence and hospitality, 
furnishing them with supplies and giving every possible assis¬ 
tance, though they suffered severely in consequence from 

i MarUthfl depredations, Faul 3 d Khlln^s rule was* however^ 
oppressive; and on his death in 1779^ MAmullah, the widow 
of YiT Muhammad KhJn, appointed Chhote Khan, one of the 
j two Brahman proieg^ of Haylt .Muhammad, as ministeTr 'Fhis 

I lady was a wonian of remartable powetp and fully deserves 

' to rank with her contemporary Bar of Indore. She 

lived to the great age of eighty^ and for fifty years entirely 
rontrolled the councils of the State. AfEcr the death of Chhote 
KhJini in > 79 *. a succession of weak ministers rapidly brought 
the State into Inimment danger of total destruction at the 
1 hands of the Pind^n hordes and gr^t Marltlid chiefs. Prt> 

videntially a saviour appeared in Wa^ir Muhammad Kh^ 
a cousin of the NswaK who as^uruetl the sole direction of 
aftiiif^ Mid by hh bold and energetic policy rapidly retrieved 
I the fallen fortune? of the State, Hay^t Muhammad would! 

I have appointed him minister but for the strenuous opposition 

of his son Gluius hluhammad Khan and hii mother, who 
obtained this position for Murid Muhammad Khltn of RAhat- 
garh. Afund was an unpiincipted scoundrel, whose acts of 
tyranny soon dii^suid the Afghan nobles. Failing in his 
repealed attempt? to destroy the power of Wazir Muhammad 

k 3 
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KhAii^ he appealed to Sindhia. The Fatehgaih fort in Bho^l 
HTis handed over to Amir Khin (see'T onk), then in Sindhia’a 
semcc, and was forced to leave the country. Disturb¬ 

ances at Cwaliofi liowever, caused Sindhia to recan his troops, 
and Wazlr, rettiming at the htsid of a considerable foixe;* ex- 
pelled the htarlthts from the fort Murid was taken away as a 
hostage by the Marillha general, and shortly after died. WaaJr 
then assumed chuirge of the State; and, though the revenues 
were reduced to only RSh 50,000* he managed to raise an army 
and recapture the lost districts on the Narbada, Ghaus 
Miihainmad's jealousy was roused by this increasing power, 
and he intrigued with the Pindari le&der Karfm Khant who 
was in the pay of BhopAl, to destroy him^ Warir was ^^^in 
obliged to retirftj but returned soon after and drove out the 
pindirifi. Ghaus Muhammad then again turned to Sindhia^ 
agreeing to give up the IsUmnagar fort and pay a large sum 
of money if IVaalr were expelled ^ This year (tfioy) Nawilb 
Hayat Mtihammad, who had !ong witlidrawm from all aedve 
participation in public life, died. 

In 1807 the Nfigpur forces under S^dilt Ah seized severe! 
outlying districts, and at Ghaus Muhammad*!; special request 
ad^'anc^ to Bhopfi] itself, WaJEir retired in disgust to the 
Ginnurgarh fort^ and SMik All after sta^.-lng six weeks returned 
to Nagpur, taking Ghaus Muhammad's son as a hostage, 
Wazir at once came back and took ptsssession of the Fatchgarh 
fort, Ghaus Muhammad now admitted that he had been led 
□stray by evil counsels; and Wazir with his usual vigour rapidly 
recovered the tenitoiy taken by S^ik All, and made a strenu¬ 
ous effort to conclude a treaty with the Britiah, sending InJlyat 
Masih, a/iits Salvador Bouri^n, one of the Bhopal Bourbon 
family, descended froni the royal house of Navarre (see 
Icuhaw^ah), to represent him. The appeal was* however, 
rejected, and Waalr was left to cope single-handed with his 
powerful enemies^ In the combined forces of Gwalior 

and N^lgpur advanced against Bhopal, which was defended for 
eight months with consummate courage and skill, A fresh 
siege was a^'erted only by quarrids between Sindhians generals 
and the intervention of the British Government In iSr6 
W^Hiitr died at the age of fifty^jne, after ruling Bhopdl for nine 
years. He was a man of remarkable character and of unrivalled 
valour# His manners were mild and pEeasingt but hh took 
and stature were alike commanding, and the and 

determination of purpose in his drspusidon inspired awe. 

He was succeeded by his second son Nazar Muhammad 
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KKflUt who had ui.im«d Ghaui MiihamTnad's daughter^ Kudsia 
Bcgam. His first action was to renew his faihcrs appeal to 
the British awthorities. The request was complied with; and 
an Agreement was made in tSij, by which Nazar Muhaminad 
undertotik to assist the British with a contingent force and 
to cooperate to his utmost in suppressing the Pindari bands- 
*No obligations,’ say Malcolm^, "were ever more faithfully 
fulfilled,' In rSifi the terns of this agreement were cmbrxiicd 
in a formnl treaty j and the five of De%ipuraj Ashta, 

Sehare, Durlha, and ichhlwar were made over, together 
m'ith the fort of Islamnagar, recovered from Sindhia. Naw 
hluhammad was Icilled sMion after by the acodental discharge 
of a pistol. Though out of deference to Ghaus Muhammad 
he liad never assumed the title of Nawab, he was always so 
addressed by the British Government, and was in fiict the real 
ruler. He left one child, an infant daughteri Silimdar Begam. 

it was arrungedp with the consent of the nobles of the State 
and the sanction of the Britfsh Government, that Nmr 
Muhammad's nephew^ Munir Muhammad Khin^ should 
succeed under the regency of Kudsia Bqgam, and that Munir 
should mairy Sikjmdar Eegam, thus securing the rule in 
Wazir's family. To thr^ arrangement neither Ghaus Muham¬ 
mad nor any niGnibets of his immediate fumily raised any 
objections. In iS?^, however^ Munir attempted to assert his 
authority^ but, being unsup|3orted by Kudda Begam, resigned in 
favour of his younger brother JahSnglr Muhammad Rhan^ and 
received a jaglrd[ Rs. 40,000 a year as compcrvsation. Kudsia 
Begam^ anaious to retain the pow'^er in her own handf( delayed 
the marriage of Jahingir with her daughter until rSji. Dis¬ 
sensions soon arosc^ as both Jahangir and Sikandir Begam 
wished to hold the reirss of power. A plot was devised by 
Jahangh In to seine Kudsia Begam, but was detected 

and Jah^ngfr had lo fly from the Stat& The British Govem- 
ment finally mediated between them^ and the management 
ofafiairs was entrusted to the NSwib, Kudsia Eegam retiring 
on a life pension of 5 lakhs (Bhopil currencyy 

In 1S44 Kawab Jah^glr died* leaving a will by which he 
desired that his illegitimate stm, Dosiglr Muhammad Kh^n, 
should succeed- This will was set asidep and the claims of bis 
daughter ShAh Jahln Begam were reoognbed* Faujdar Muham¬ 
mad Khajir maternal uncle of Sikandar Begam, being appointed 
tegenL In 1847 he resigned owing to the dilbculliea of his 
position, and Sikandai Begam became regent. She was an 
admirable administrator and ejected many salutary refonns. 
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tncludmg tbt abolitjon of ihe Running of revenues and trade 
nionopolics, the reoiganization of the pglioe and and 

the liquidation of debt. In 1855 her daugh[er Sh 5 h Jahan 
married Hakitfihl BikI Mubammad Kh^n. As he did nut 
belong to the ruling hou^ bis Status s^as that of Xawath 
Consort, Shah JahAn being recognized as chief of the Slate, 
and Siknndnr Begam continuing to act as regent till SMh 
Jah^n w'as of age* To ibis arrar\gecncnt Sibandar Begam 
objected, on the ground that she ivas a chi^ in her own right 
as much as her daughter^ who should not Ivave been tecognized 
as ruler during her life, A campromi^e was efTected by Shih 
JaMn, who voEuntarily resigned all cluim to rule during her 
mother's lifetime; Sikandar Begam was a woman of strong 
chafftcterg and during tlie dbttirbanoes of 1S57 rendered signal 
sen^icc lo the British GovemmenL Even in ibc darkest hours 
of misrortune she never swerved for a moment from her loyally. 
This was recognized by the grant in 1S60 of the district of 
Bcsasi^^ originally a part of Bhopal State, which had been 
confiscated l^m the Dhir Darb^, and the awa^d of the 
G^QS.!. in iS^i, In iSfr* a saaaJ was granted pennitting 
succession, on failure of natural heirs^ in accordance with 
hluliammiidan law^ SiSandiir Begam died in 1S68, and Shah 
Jahan was. foimoJly installed as the ruling chief, her daughter 
and Only child Sul tin Jahan being recognized as her heir, 
Bakbshl EikI Muhaimt^ Xhiji had died in iS&y; and in 
iSji the Begam nmmed Maulvi Siddlk Kasmi, w'ho received 
the honorary title of Nawib. Shih Jahaji, like her mothcTi, 
was a woman of great administrative ability. She came out 
of/nr^ff after the death of her first husband^ but retired again 
On her second marriage. In ]S 3 o she agreed to defray the 
cost of the railway from Hoshangftbad to Bhopsll, and in 1S81 
to abolish all transit duties on salt. In ig^r knd for the 
BhopOl-Ujjaiu line was ceded, and a contribution made towards 
its constrtietiofi. ^yter her second marriage dlssertslons arose 
between Shah JaMn and her daughter, fomented by the 
Naw^b. By 1834 a regular had been reached^ and 

ibe Goi'cmmeni of ludia was obliged to intervene and deprive 
the hiawib of all hia honours^ titles, and salute. He died of 
dropsy in 1850. The Stale was thenceforward managed by 
the Begam herself, assisted by a minister. Shdh Jahin died 
in igot, and was succeeded by Sultan Jaliin Begam, the 
present ruler, who personally directs the administraiion of her 
Slate, a&jist€^ by Nawib ^luhatmnad Nasrr-ullah Kbm, her 
eldest son. Her two other sons are Sihib^Ada Uboid^ullah 
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Khein, who cDinmands the Imperml Service I-ajicers, And 
Humid-ul]^ Khin, The lilies of the ruling chief are Her 
Highness and Na^'ilb Begam, and she receive! a salute t>( 

19 guns (at within EhopU LerritoryV The present Beg^m 
received the G.CLEh in 1904- 

The prknci|)al objects of archaeologioiL importitncein BhapAt Areliipu- 
are the great at Sanch i erected in the third century b. C-. 
with its magnificent monolithic railing and finely carved gite^ 
trays, and the fine old temple and dani at BrtojPURi Nume- 
tous forts are scittered throughout the State, those at Kaiser^ 
Ginniirgarb (see Xi?AMAT-i-JaNQB}j Siwitnsp and Chaukigarh 
being of some interest. Besides these places remain^ of lesser 
im|iortance are numerous, A coloissal figure, which appears to 
have been once surrounded by a temple, is still standing at 
Mahilpur {53* 16^ N. and 73^ 6^ E.). The caring is fine, and 
the Kaimur siandstone from which it was cut must have been 
brought from some distance. At Samasgarh (33* 8 ' N. and 
77''* jj' E^)i 10 milEs from BhopAl, is a small tempte in a more 
or less mined state, which must have been almost a replica of 
the square shrine at Shojpur. Three images, one colossi, are 
still standing, and the fraginentB of a very fine ceiling and 
richly canned Lintel Hu close by. Narwar (13° 19^ M. and 
73'^ o' EA Is pTajcticxtlly built from the remains of temples^ 
brought^ It is said, from S^er, 4 miles north-noith-wesq which 
was destroyed about ioo years ago. Jimgarh (33* 6" N. and 
78^ 30^ E.) contains a deserted iwelfthH^entury temple in a fair 
state of preseia-ation. 

Of modem buildings there am none of great note. Tfie palaces ArehSiei- 
are irregubur pUea, built from time to time by difFerent rulers 
without any spectoj attentbn to archiiectuml beauty or fimess. 

The jama Masjid of Kudsla Begam h constmeted in 
modem Muhammadam style, and derii.'cs its beauty entirely 
from the fine coloured stone of which it h built 

It was the desire of Shah JabAn Begam that BhopU slsould 
possess one mosque of Eurpassing gmndeun She, ihercforej 
commenced the great T 4 j'uUMaa 3 jid^ which h modelled gener- 
ally on the plan of the great mosque at Dellii^ If it is c^’cr 
completed, it will be the dominating feature of the city, visible 
Dom all sides. The tnain hall with its interarchipg raofi broad 
fi^ade, and great couiiyard presents an imposing appearance* 
but the foiindnddns unfortunately are said to be too to 
admit of the erecdDn of all three domes. 

The population at the last three enumeratioTi« wth : (i 8 Sr) Tbt 
953^486^ {^891}' 954,901, and (1901) 665,961, giving a density ^ 
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of 96 persorks per mile. During ihe last decadeji the 

population decrea^ied by 110 leas tlmn 30 per cent This 
diminution was undoubtedly caused by the famines of 189^7 
and [899-1900^ of which the cfTecis are even now only too 
patent^ in the numerous mined houses to be seen in every 
village^ The State contains five tawn^ : Bmopal City (jxjpu- 
lation^ 77,033), the capita];; Sehohe (i6p864+ including the 
mililar)' station); Abhia (5,534), Ichhawau {4 ,35j)t ^ind 
Berabia Except the city, Sehore, and Ashta, the 

popuktion has in each case fallen since 1S91 to below 5^000. 
The viLLoges^ of which there are 3^073, belong mainly to the class 
with a population of under 50a petsoiiSj. the average village 
cooiiLining 1 So. 

The following table gives the chief statistics of populatiuii 
and revenue by ntzifmats (districts);—^ 
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Cla^ihed by religion^ Hindus number 483,6r r, or 73 percent.; 
Animists. 91,441, 14 per cent (chiehy Gonds); Musalmana, 

83,988, or 13 percent; and Jains, 6,397* In Bhopal city the 
Muhammadan element largely predominates. The languages 
prevalent in the State are Western HindT, Maiwi, and IJrdQ, 
4 J cent, of those speahing the lost language residing In 
the dty. 

The chief castes and tribes are: among Hindus, Cbam-ars 
(leather workers and IflbourursX 53J&3; Thakurs, Chhalris, 
and Rajputs, 4 Js 7 *r i Brahmans^ ^^9,076 ; Lodhts (cultivators), 
36 rS 34 i Balais (village scnrants and labounns), 24,163 ; KhatTs 
(culthutofsi), 19^839; KAchhis {cultivatars, gardeners, and 
vegetable growers), 18,882; AhTrs (cowherds) and Kurmts 
(cultivators), 14,000 each. Among Musalfnins, PatliAns 
(21,863) and Shaikhs {26,876), and among the animistic 
tflbes, Gonds {31,Kirtrs (sa.nsfi), and MlnSa (15,(165), 
are the must numerous. The fall in the number of Gonds 
rctuincd since i 38 r indicates the growing reluctance of the 
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mtimbeni df that tribe to aelctiowledge thcb connexioti with it. 
As many as 43 per cent, of the |K>piiladon art supported by 
agriculture, 14 per cent, by general ^bour* Eind a per cent« by 
personal service. Brahmans and Rajputs are the principal 
larrdbolders, and IxjdbTs* Khitls, KacbblSi and Kurmla arc the 
principal ctiUivator^. 

There were a 10 Chriittians in 1901 in the State, of whom 
tS 9 resided in Bhopal city. A branch of the Friends Mission 
of Sebore is located at BhopdL 

Tbe crops in Bhopal depend almost entirely on the rainfall, 
inigatlon ^ing but little resorted to. The most fertile soil in 
the State is found in the Nizamat-i-Magh n’b, or western distTictf 
round Asbta* The soil is clashed locally on tw'O systems, 
either by its colour and odnsistcncy or by its position^ The 
two principal classes are Jtnown as m^j/i or * black ^oU/ of 
which there are several s'anclic^, and ^Mmpur. The former is 
the well known bToclt cotton soil, and is used chiefly for 
growing wheat, masur, and gram. Ekamtvr is a grey soD of 
light sandy nature, i>ot so retentive of moisture as the other, 
and chiefly produces /iJttnJr and mairci or, if iitigablCp sugar¬ 
cane, Either soil is capable of bearing both aututun (Hatif) 
and spring (ra^i) crops. Other lighter soils are chiefly devoted 
to the cuhivalion of /^rar, maize, ramc/i, ftr 7 , and the 

less Important crops gcnetally. 

The chief Statistics of culti^'ation in 1902-3 are given bclowp 
in square miles :—■ 
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The system of cultivation is the same as that followed clse^ 
where in Central India* The chief khatf/ crops aie /dirtar, 
maiie, urd^ /war", and with supernumerary 

crops of ramiii^ and tiZ In the wheah gtam^ and 

barley, with poppy^ linseed, and sugar-cane, are grown. The 
staple food-grains for the common people arc maifc in the 
rainy season, and /tm^ar and fia/ra at other limes. The rich 
use wheat and ricCi and the jungle tribes and 

(Piinimm miiiafv). The usual spices and vegetables are grown 
in gardens^ 
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The averse area cultivated annually was square miles 
bErtween i8Si and iSgOi and 2po^ during the neat decade. 
In 1^1 the area decreased to 1,737 square miles. The large 
contiactiori is in part due to bad years* but utainly to the 
greatly reduced populatitm, which lias resulted in the abandon¬ 
ment of fields lying far from villages. Tn 1903-3 wheat occu¬ 
pied 671 square miles, or 39 per cent j302 square 
miles, or iS per cenL i 230 square luile^ maitc 33, 

poppy 35, and cotton Attempts have been made to intro¬ 
duce new TarietJes of ^eed, but without success. Advances or 
loans me freely given to cultivators* and suspensions aie made 
in bad years. In 1894 7 lakhs were suspended^ and in igoo 
8 lakhs, 

Irrig^tiM). Irrigation and manuring are usually practised only in fields 
close to villages or towns, and then only in the case of crop* 
of importance, such ax poppy and sugar-cane or vegetables. 
Water is supplied from wdls worked by water-lifts. 

Cttile. There arc no specml breeds of cattle in the Stale, though the 
grass Supply is ample and large herds are kept by the villagers. 

Fain, 'rhe principal fairs me those at ^ehore, held in the month 
of Eais^b (April) j the Kalu-bhan fair in the Udaipum 
in Paiij or M%h (January or February) - and the Jhagoria fair 
in the Bilklsganj fahii in Chaitra (March)* 

Generally spring, wages throughout the State have risen of 
late >icars, the rates having increased with the diminutipn of 
the supply of labour^ AVages for agricultural operations are still 
paid in kind in the districts* For reaping j^war or mai^e, 

3 seerx of the grain are given per diem ; in the cose of wheat, 
one ^rurd or buiKlIe is given out of ao ^fliwFj made np, a g€t$pa 
weighing about 2J seerSi When the price of grain Is tow^ more 
bundles are given, labour requirod ui the cultivation of poppy 
is usually paid in cosh^ from a to 2 j ojinas, and of late years 
even j or 4 oonas, being given per dieiD for the Mrai or 
indjilng operation. The crop is so valuable, and it is so 
essential that the diiTercnt processes ihouid be done eKflctly at 
the proper moment, thot hig^ rates have to be paid by the 
owner? of poppy fields. Wages for iskilled labour jure con- 
skiembly higher In the dty than in the districts, blacksmiths 
receiving 4 annas a day in the former and 3 annas in the latter* 

Pikrt, The prices of grain have also liven oonsidetably m the 
vicinity of melaJIcd roads or railways and in large places such as 
Bhop^ city* Thus, when wheat selb in the city at 15 seers to 
the rupee, the price at Siwflns, 64 miles fram Bhop^ and of 
the road, is 32 seers ^ gram sells in Bhopal city at iS and at 
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Deori at a6 seers; /akw in the dty at 27 BJid ai Bilklsgai^j al 
55 seens; and miah^ in the city at 27 and in BarcU at 32 

The sumdard of lyjtury is nsing Rmong the better'educated M^tcrUl 
classes, and i* to a certain extent pemnetuine even the sgrt-^'J™ 
cultumi ctimmiiniiy. Mnny now possess holiday ganncnis 
who formerly never even desired to have them. The merciui- 
tde classes have benefittd mcKt, and the clais which senea 
as clerks least. The latter arc almost oJwaj's heavily indebiedj 
being obliged to maintflin an appeamnee beyond their rnean^ 
while living iii a Style considerably above that in which theb 
foreduhecs livocL 

The forests, whEeh cover 1,714 «|ttafe miles^ m divided Forem- 
into three classes: ' reservedt' protected* and Ailtage-protectcd- 
The * reserved" forests are cJps^ to die cutting of timber* In 
ihe protected area the removal of octiain trees is prohibited 1 
namely, teak, saj {T^rmifta/ta /(jjawit/tfJtj), fardff 

Si^sso), M/a (/Y^arfias Mar^ 
riir/ri^m)i iaada/ a/irt£m)f and {TfrtffinaAa 

on account of their timber; and mango 

AAinti (MiWffJtf/J and the date-palm (PAi^enix 

^/t¥j/rrj)i on account of their fruit. 

There arc tw'O forest oilkeraj with an estabbshmeni for watch 
and ward, consisting of a or overseer w ith i. patrol, and 

the rawana mgar or collector of dues. The inhabitants of 
villages on the forest border are allowed to have wood free, on 
the understanding that they proieel the forest and report acts 
committed ag^in5t forest rules. In other places vill^ers are 
allowed to cut wood free to a value of 5 per cent of their 
assessed rervenue* Firing grass iit the neighbourhood of a 
forest b A cnminal qdence. The forest work i* done by the 
Gonds, KoK KofkUs, Dhanuks, md other Jungle tribes, who 
rccei™ lU, 3 to 4 a month for their services. Ari income of 
Es. 7,800 per annum is derived from the sole of forest produce; 
tlic expenditure is Rs* 10,600. 

The chief mineral products are the magnificenL s^dstones MlaeniU. 
met with, in many places, which have been extensively used in 
construedon from the building of the Slncht (25 

up to the present day. At Gtnnurgarh lime is worked to a 
small extent by the State Public Works department, but it 
iA ordinarily obtained from the AanAar or nodular limestone of 
the Xarba^ valley. Ironstone is also found in some parts^ 
and the metal is still worked, jSnw village ^23" N- arid 
j3“ 12^ E.) has long been famous^ and the iron mode here b 
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now preUfimed lo that froiti Europe for some purpe^cs. 
The stone used is a linzh hematite, which i* smelted with 
charcoal. The industry has, however, declined since the 
laminc of i3^>9—1900. T ill then Rs. 3,000 a year used to be 
advanced by Uhopal ttadeTa to the workmen, and the State 
levied a duty of Rs. 4 per fumade and one anna per maund of 
iron produced. 

The jewellery of BbopiU and the cloth of Schorc and Ashta 
have always had a high reputation. The usuaj coarse country 
cloth, blankets, and dh/Jj or cotton fugs arc made in the city 
and large towns. A combined ginning factory, saw-oiiii, grass- 
press^ and flour-mill Ls worked by the State at Rho|)^ employ- 
ing about 100 l^ida, paid at the rateof Rs. 4 to Ri y a month. 

Trade, especially that of the city, has increased enormously 
since the opening of the Indian Midland and Bhopil Ujjain 
Railways. The metalled feeder-Toods constructed in the lost 
twenty years have also increased the export trade from the 
d; 5 lncis. The chief articles eseported are gmin, ttY seed, poppy 
seed, opium, and cotton to Bombay, lac and gum to Mir^dpur, 
^d hides and horns to Cawnpore. The chief imports are salt 
from ^chbhadra in Rijpuana, sugar, European hardware, 
l^lish boots and shoes, and kerosene oil, A certain amount 
of fine cloth is imported from Chanoehi in Gwalior. White 
wtal utfmsils are brought from Bombay, Moiadibad, and 
Bhnr^ in Rajputana. BhopM diy, Sehore^ Dip, Earklicm, 
arid Diwanganj are the principal markets. A bulk oil d^pdt 
liM been established by a European firm at Bhopil, The 
chief trade routes are the two railways and the meiaJied road 
from Bho^l to [>ewis and Indore via Ashta. 

The principal means of communication are the Great Indian 
Pemnsula Railway, of which the main line between Bombay and 
Agm passes through Bhopfll dty, and the Bhopll-Ujiain 
Radway connecting Bhopal with the RAjptitOna-MiiJwa Railway 
running to Indore and Ajmer. The State coubibuted 50 laths 
towards the construction of the Itaisi-BhoplU section of the 
CrMt Indian Peninsula, which is known as the Bho|jfil State 
I^lway. It ia manaiged by the company, the State receiving 
dividends on the capital supplied, A similar amngemeut has 
been made regarding the BhopfiJ-Ujjam line. 

The chief metalled roads are the Bhopil^hortt and Ashta 
(47 miles), p^big on to Dewis and Indore, and the 
fe^cr rwdi from Bhopil to Siampur and Hingonl (36 miles), 
wh«e there is an mspection bungalow, to Narsinghgarh (17 
miles), and the Bhopil-Hoshangibid toad (45 milS 
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little used on account or the railway. Other feedcT'icsads lead 
from Salamatpur station to Raisen (ii| miles)^ Trom BhopAl 
to Istamnagar {$ miles), and on to BerasLa {ai luilea), besides 
those id mediately round the city. Altogether 173 miles of 
metalled roads are maintajned, exclusive of those round the 
dty+ 'J'he value of improved commurncations was iminediately 
apparent in the famine of 1599-1900^ grain pouring in and 
removing all danger of actual sun'arion- 

A postal system was first introdaced in t863p but no charge 
was made for the carriage of letters till 1669, when the system 
was modified and that in British India was started, stamps 
!ind subsequently postcards being sold. Four local issues of 
stamps have: been made, but all are now obsolete- In 1901^ 

47,fifto priA-ate letters, 951 newspapers, 513 packets, 165 parcela^ 
and 7*26S value payable parcels were canied. The revenue 
amounted to Rs. 1^900 and the expenditure to Rs, 13,000. 

Hie loss is accounted for by the free carriage of all semee 
correspondence, amounting 10 600,000 letters Mid packages of 
all sorts, lei^h of postal lines covered by the so^tem Ln 

tfi^a wns toS miles, and tn 1901 had risen to ^19 miles. There 
are combined post and tdegniph offices at Bhop^ and Schon^ 
and telegraph offices at all railway stations. 

Crop failures m Bho^ial have ordiimrily been due to exc^- FuntM, 
sivc rainfall in the eastern and southern districU* a liict which 
may possibly be accounted for by the large estent of forest in 
those regions. In i899"i90Ot howc^er> the great drought 
which attacked all MalwS affect!.^ this region atso^ and caused 
a vtny serious diminution of the population^ from which the 
country has not yet recovered. In every viUage many houses 
are to be seen roofless and in a slate of decay, tir 19^5 
damage was wrought to spring crops, especially poppy and 
gmm, by hail and frost ITiis produced some distre^ and 
miieh pecuniary loss to the State and the individual cultivator, 
but did not cause famine, as the autumn crops were excellent 

For administmlive purposes the State is divided into four^ Admbifr- 
districts (m'xJjW'nfj) r the Njzamat-i-Shlmal, or northern district 
NiiislAT-l-jAKuli, or southern; KlZA3tiiAT-l-MA5HK.lt, ot eastern j 
and the Kizamat hMAUHsiB, or western district, which are 
subdivided into iaAsilt. There is also a special districl for the 
city, called ihe StAkr^Mj or six milK fadius. 

BhopiSl being a first^lasx State, the chief has full powers ui 
iill administradve matten^ both judicial and general, including 
the power to pass aentimcc of death. Two ministers assist in 
J Since ihu accmmI wu wnum Uie hm been rt^uccd to three. 
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the adminisiratioti ; the MuIff uZ-Makim, who is iji charge of 
reterme affiiirs; and iht Naiir a/ AfuAJm, who has charge of 
police and judicial matters^ There arc al^ three coiincils : 

of four members, which advtseg the chief and 
inquires into matters gpeciall}^ referred to it; ihs 
of eight members^ which frames rules for financial rnatteraj 
and the which deals with legi$lativo worL 

The other important branches of administration are: the 
n^orfd-i-KMs^ or chiefs private offices ; the ofilce of the State 
Mu/h ; the Atfifp who announces/ffAtw or rulings according 
to the Korfln ; the Afajlu-t- cansj^ting of four members, 

which decides in cases of difference of opinioti between the 
AaU and the the Afutitazm^ or inspector-gcncral of 

police; the Public Works department; tlie Forest department; 
the through whom pass all communications 

between the chief and the Political Agent; the 
or office of accoumant-general; the KAiiEJMn^ or tr^uiy; the 
BnAA^Aigjrt-AuaAt or ijayraastei^s office; and the BaAAsAi^in- 
or office of die commanderdn-chief. 

The fitst attempt to introduce a proper sjratem into tlic 
judicial work of the Stale was made hy Sikaudar Bcgam. In 
18S4 her system was revised and refpilar courts were oonstT- 
luted on the British model. The lowest courts are those of 
the faAsS/dilrS:f who are magistrates of the first or second class^ 
appeals from them lying to the Ndsims in charge of JVtsS^ 
wo/r, and from tht^m to the court of the Sudr-vs^Sadur and 
J\fasir-ii/-MiiAam at BhopaJ^ and finally to the chief through the 
councIL The city forms a uni^ in which the Jurtsdiction is 
separate from that of the districts. 'Jlie total cost of the 
judicial itaff U Rs, 70*000 jjer annum. AJl matters of a 
religious nature and dvii cases requinng the issue of a /r/rew, 
or opinion on a point of Muhaimnadan law* are referred to the 
State Afiif, from him to the and In case of a difference 
of opinion b^ween the A^An and Afujif^ ore finally dLsposed of 
by the AfaJ/is-i^C^ama. 

Up ID the year rSig the financial resources of the State were 
of a highly unstable chameterj depcndlr^ entirely on the power 
of the ruler of the day 10 repel the inroads of MarAtha and 
Ptnd 3 ri raiders. At Hayit ^luhammad^s accc<v'i.ioi!i in 1777 
the revenue was about 10 Lakhs of rtipecs; and it was 
customary to devote one quarter to the personal espenses 
of the Nawib, who was held to have no interest or concern 
with State ravenues over and above ihfe assignment, other 
revenues being under the coflUol of the mmister for general 
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admin istraiive purposes, fn 1800 (he revenues fell as low 
as Rs. 50,000. By i8i8» as a result of the energetic rule of 
Wozlr Muhammad and bis son Naaar, and the alliance v^ib 
the British Government, the income rose to 9 Ldths. Sikandar 
Begum divided the country into three regular districts for land 
revenue purposes, and in i8jj ShUh Jahltn Degam edectod a 
regular settlement for a term of twenty years and redistributed 
the State into four districts. The total normal revenite of 
the State is 35 lakhs, the principal sources being land 
(so*I lakhs), customs (j-t lakhs), tribute {t. 6 lakhs), escisc 
(Ra. 40,000), and stam|)S (Ra. 3t,ooo). The chief items of 
expenditure are; general administration {4 lakhs), ehicTs csiab. 
lishment (3 lakhs), police (I -6 lakhs). Bhopd! Infantry (2 lakhs). 
Imperial Service Lancers (a lakhs), State army (^<4 Ukhs). The 
income of alienated lands is 5 "^ lakhs. Since 189 7 die British 
rupee has been the only legal tender. 

Until I S3* the revenue was collected after an appraisement Land 
(rf the standing crops, and leases were granted for the year only, n™"' 
Since that date, however, the rates have been settled for terms 
of years. During the time of Sikandar Bcgatn the farming of 
the revenue was abolished. Tt is now collected through 
farmers (/tiusfajirf), but the rales are fised by the State 
Revenue department. The ordinary rates for irttgaied land of 
good quality are Rs. 17 to Rs-9 per acre, and fcff inigatcd 
land of poorer classes Rs. 3 to Rs. a. Unirrigated land pays 
from Rs. 4 to R, I pef acre for Aa/d ma/t, Rs. 4 to (3 annas for 
iAamtvr, and R. i to 3 annas for the poorest soils. When 
poppy or sugat.cane is grown, the rates vary from Rs- 17 to 
Ki. II per acre, and for cotton from Rs. 5 to R- 1 * Some 
highly fertile land immediately round the city, called tiau fijMr, 
where special bcilitles exist for mafuiring and watering, is let 
for R-S- 3* per acre and produces poppy and garden crops. 

Revenue is collected by the State in cash, but cultivatotis 
occasionally pay the farmers in kind. In 1S37 the first settle, 
ment ws-s made, for three years, the demand being ro lakhs. 
Revisions were made from lime to lime, and the revenue fixed 
in 1S55 for fifteen years amounted to 10 lakhs, 'fhe last 
settlement was made In 1903, for five years, with a demand of 
ao-8 lakhs, which ^ves the moderate incidence of R.t t-13-4 
per acre of cultivated land, and 7 annas {ler acre on the total 
area of the State. The farmers receive a commission of 
IQ per cent, on the revenue co'llected, and are unable to alter 
the .assessed rates, but have power to eject a tenant who refusea 
to pay. The revenue is collected in four instalments. 
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An important source of miscetlaneous revenue is opiurn. A 
duty of Hs. 2 was Icvkrd on each maiind of or emde 
opium till t^4t when it mised to Rs. 6, A hinher dnty 
of Ks. 15 (Rs. 16 sinroe 1904) is levied by the State on each 
chest (140 lb.) of manufactured opium taken to the Govern¬ 
ment scales. From iS 3 i to 1S90 this duty averaged al>out 
Rs. [9,000 per annum. During the ne^t decade the average 
income was Hs. 16+000. In 1901 only 6134 chests passed 
the scad^ while s maunds were sold retailt the duty being 
Rs. 7,000. Ail opium grown (m export is sent to the Govern¬ 
ment scales in the city. The fall in the out-tum is due to el 
series of deficient rains^ and the decrease in the ii'illagc popU" 
latlon, which have made it impossible to cu Id rate a crop 
requiring so much STrigatinn and anention. 

Excise is levied on country liquor and dmg^. The country 
liquor^ made from the flower^ of the mtfAtfJtree (BasSia 
is all distilled at the cential godown in Uhopal dtVt when^ it 
is issued to the holders of coiatracts for its sale. T he yearly 
re\'enue from liquor averages about R&, ^tioca, and fnoiu drugs 
Rs. 9,000+ giving an Lnciderrice of about one anrta pet head of 
population. In 1901, 37,553 gallons were made* biinging in 
Rs. 43400 duly; and in 1903+ ^^^044 gallons^ bringing in 
Rs. 35 ,So 8, The use of European liquors is becoming I'cry 
corumon among the Viiealthy mliabitants of the ^tyt ^ 
quite unknown to the villager. A duty was formerly levied on 
salt pa-ssing into the Slate; but this was abandoned in iSSi* 
the British Govemment paying Rs. lo^ooo j-early 45 cotnpen- 
sation in lieu of it. 

The public Works department is divided into five ,^iions. 
The first is under the State Engineer (a European), and is 
concerned with all roads {except those of the city), waiter-works, 
bridges, staging bungalows, and ' major' district gener¬ 
ally. The second section is under the and 

is cortcemed with palaces, bamcks^ and public office^- The 
third section, under another official, deals with " minor works 
in the districts. The fourth h under the Municipal Engineer, 
and deals with works in the dty. The last section Ls con- 
cemed only with the ZktfrAr-j'or private TCsidchecs of the 
chief. The department has done much excellent work. 
Among the princijKil constructions during the last ten yaiTs 
are the iHTitcr-works which supply the w'hole city and its 
<iuburbs (costing r8 lakhs)i the Urge tent and fumUure store¬ 
house in Jahlngtr&bld (3-3 lakhsX the Lausdow'Ot Hospital 
for Women (Rs. 38,000}^ the Imperial Service Q^Valry Lines 
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(5 lalchs), the new Central jail (r 5 lakhs), and metalled rtads 
(i 3 lukhs). 

A TcgamePt of iTnperirtl Sendee cavalry, consisung of three Army, 
squadtons of 400 of all ranks, Is nrnintajned. It is called the 
Victoria lancers, and is comTnanded by Colonel SAbibzSda 
Ubaid-ullah Kbanr second son of the present ruler. The regi- 
mcnl is Gom[ioscd i>f Tive troops of Muhatnmidans and one of 
Sikh.>i, and costs s bkhs a year- The State troops arc divided 
into two classes, regular and irregular. The former act as a 
personal guard to the chief, and are equipped tnore or less like 
native cavalry fegimenis. They number 190 of all ranks. A 
regiment of regular infantryt strong, provides palace 

guards^ The irregulars^ who consist of jqfi cavijlry and foot, 
are equipped in native style,, and act os orderlic^i and assist the 
police and district oibclals. Besides th^, raa artillerymeot 
with J4 guns and 50 horses; are also maintained The total 
strength of the State army is ]i744 mcn^ and its annual cost 
about 5-4 loklis. 

A regular police force was started in 1S57, and now consists Poticc 
of 1,700 of all ranks^ gluing one policeman to every 4 square “al >I1 j* 
miles and to every 335 persons. Constables are paid Rs. 5 
to Rs. 6 a month. They catty muxzic-loading rifles in the 
country and truncheons in the dty. A mounted police force is 
drawn from the wtisJmta (irregul^) cavalry. The registration 
of finger-prints of convicted crimiruds has been commenced. 

The rural police (iAairMJdri) perfonn the duties of watch and 
ward in the villages. They also pFesent a weekly report to the 
nearest police station tn their dktriett making special ruport^of 
suspicious deaths; murders, cases of pbgue; choleFO, or smalh 
pojt} and they assist the regular police in detecting crime. 

A Central jaO has been built in BhopH city, and there ore 
four subordinate duptrict jails in the msJmd/s. The total 
number of prisoners in 1903-j was 773- The annual expen¬ 
diture b about Ha. jo,ooo% 

A regular system o^ education was s^Gt on foot by Sikandar Educition. 
Begam in Sh^ Jah^n Bcgam, in order to Increase the 

number^ attending schools, forbade the employment in any 
State department of persons who had not obtained an educa¬ 
tional certificate. The ttumber of schools has risen from 95 
in [SSt to 353 in 1903-3, the numt>cr of pupils in the latter 
year being 39,231, of whom 295 were girls. The chief insll- 
tuiion is the SuloimAnia High School at Bhop&J city. A 
special school 19 maintained in which the Slate Medical Officer 
trains students in the practice of medicine, on European 

s 
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tiiethodsh ItQSllallycot1t^3insatMMlt lostijdeiit^ A girls'school 
HUS started in 1891 inhere sewing and embroidery are caught, 
bill an attempt to teach English met with no sup^xm. No fees 
whatever are lei'icd for education in the State. 1 he annual 
expenditure ts about Ksh 4^^000. In 1901, 4-5 per cent, of the 
people (7’9 males and 0-9 females) were able to read and write. 

A Slate Casfette called is published, which 

15 purely official in character* 

The Medical department was organiaed by Sikandar Begam 
in i3s 4, and a qualified Jlcdical Omcer was appointed- In 
there were two bo^itals and sl)t disperisartes, costmg 
16^000, with a daily average aitendanee of 4S6 patients 
The Lady I^&downe Hospiiah which was o^Mne^ in 1891, 
provides attendance for women, and a midwifeiy school 

hi ntiached to this institution. A leper asylum was opened 
at Sehore in 1891. Medical treatment after the native syslem 
was provided in 1902-^ al 32 institutions, with a daily atien- 
danee of r, j8o padentSr at a cost of Rs^ 19,000. 

Vaccination is growing in popnlonty, and the to-tiil number 
of persons ^uccinaied in 1902-3 was 35,0481 gi^'ing a propor¬ 
tion of 3S per [,000 of populalion- 

There hare l^n three surveys of the State. Naw^ Sikan¬ 
dar Begam first imderlook a survey for revenue purposes, land 
under cultivation being measured by the Mugbdl chain. Shah 
Jah^ Bcg^m instituted a plane-table survey^ and in 187 a the 
State was surveyed irigonomemcally by the Survey of tndifl 
Dcpttrttticnt. A regular revenue survey is now in progress. 

NizAmat-l-Sfiimal.—Northern dtsirtci of the Bhopdl Slate, 
Central India, lying between 23"^ 4'' and 23“ 5a' N- and 77° 1' 
E.^ Hith an area of 1,417 square miles. The 
whole district lies in Malwa, and is wittered by the Pirbari, 
which flows along its weslem border, and by nunierous affluents 
of tint stream and of the Betwa_ 

Special inlercst attaches to part of this district as the nuclc us 
from which Bhopii Slate developed About 1709 Dost 
Mulmmmad Khan obtained the Berasii fkt^na from Bahadur 
Shah* and on this foundation he and hia successors gradually 
built up the Suie. In Afcbaf's time it had formed part of 
the Raisen of the of Milwa. In the end of the 

eighteenth century the BcrasEl farj^ana was setred by the 
Marathi chief of Dhir, and for some time between i&n and 
iSjS it was under British wianagement. After die rebellion of 
1857 it was confiscated, and in i860 waw assigned to the 
Bhopal Stale OS a reward for services rendered in the Mutiny. 
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The population in 1901 was 204,445+ of whom HirKlusmim- 
hcred z 40^047, or 69 per cent> and MusaliniLns or 

26 ptr c&nl The msSmui coniain^ two lownsj B no pal Citv 
(|K>| mlation, 77,0^^) and Rerasia (4i3 7d\ the head-quarters; 
and S42 villagtis- It i& divided for adtriinistratiYe p^irposes Into 
sh each under a fa/rjildar, with head^quaiters at Demsilt 

Islamnogorp PsTiipunip Dtwilngnnjp DunhJl+ and Ni^frAbi&dr 
the whole being in charge of a whose headn^uarters are 

at BeraslA. The total revenue is 3^6 Inkhs, At Islimnagar 
stands a fort bulk b)' Do^it ^ruhammad in 1716, which was his 
pdncipal stronghold ; it w^as afterwards greatly strength¬ 

ened and beautified by Baiji Rimp minister to NawAb Faiz 
Muhammad. Sindhta held Isllmnogar fort from 1&06 to x8i7, 
when it was restored to BhopiLl by At and in 

its neighbourhood are numerous archaealogicnl remains of 
great antiquity. The district is tniversed hy the metalled rood 
from Sehone to Harsinghgwthh 

fitzEmatd^Masbrfk.—Eastern dlstHct of the Bhopal State+ 
Central India* lying between aj* r^ and 34° 4a' N, and 77* 41^ 
aad 73° 51^ E-fc with an arai of 1,691 square miles- It is 
bounded on the north by the Saugor District of the Centnd 
provinces and the States of Gwalior and Mawal^Bilsoda; on 
the Aouth by portions of BhopH and the Narl;i^dii river, which 
separates it from the Central Provinces; on the east by the 
Saugor and N^arsinghpur Districts of the Central Provinces; 
and on the west by Gwalior and portions of Ehop;ll. The 
district is somewhat cut up in its eastern section by ontliers of 
the ViiKlhyas, It is watered by the Narbodi and numerous 
minor litreams. The forests in this tract are of considerable 
commercial value. 

The population in 1901 was T3t*37<s of whom Hindus num¬ 
bered 94+95^ tir 71 percent j AnimtsUr 25+923;+ or 19 per cent; 
and Musalmihis, S.RoOp or 7 pcf dent. The number of villages 
is 3itp and Uic revenue is 3 7 lakhs. The district Is in rhaigc 
of a Afdr/fltp whose Head-quarters are at Raisen. It is divided 
for administrAtiie purposes into ten laAsilit each under 
a foAsi/^ar, with hcad-qunitcr^ at Raiseiip Bamori, Jaithtlrf+ 
Dehgann, Dtori, Silvinh Siw^ns^ Gairatganj, Garht, and 
PikloiL The only rnetalled road h that from Raisen to 
Salftmatpur station on the Midland Section of the Great 
Indian peninsula Railway^ 

Ni^amatrUJxuiiib.-^Southern di^rict of the BhopAl State, 
Central India, lying between sj° 34' and 17'N. and 77^ 10' 
and 7^'^ 4[' E., with an area of 2pi9r square miles. The 
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district shares in the general conditions common to Malwa, 

It is watered by the Narbadi, Delwa, and numerous tribu¬ 
taries of these stteims- The whole of this district belonged 
originally io ihe Gotid chiefs of Garha-Msiiidl^ pnnci^ 
stronghold being Ginnurgarh, which stands on an isolated hill, 
jS miles south of BhopSl city, in 32*49' N, and 77“ 36' E, 
This fort passed into the hands of Dost Muhammad in 
the eighiecnth century. In resoird for services rendered to the 
Ciond chief Newal Shah, Dost MohamitiAd received a residence 
in the fom At Newal Shilh's death he constituted himself 
manager on behalf of the chiefs widows, and soon after filled 
the fort with his own adherents, though the widows were 
always treated with oonsideralion. The fort was taler on used 
by Wjtilr Muhammad as a place of retreat when he was driven 
out of Bhopiil by his enemies. The remains of a large palace 
belonging to its original Gond owtrers, a masque, and some 
other buildings are still standing. Two interesting Gond forts 
exist At IIM and 'CKaijkrg^h+ 

Tbc populaiioa in 1901 wai 198^104, of Tvhom Hindus num¬ 
bered T 3 S.S 99 iy Of 68 per cent, i Animsts, 51,043. 
cent.^ and MusalmAiis, 10^43®. ™ 5 per cent. The district 
contains 798 villages, and is divided for adirihiistmtive purpfjscs 
into eight fuMISj with head-quarters cu Udaipura, Bareli* Biriy 
Behrondo, Cliindpuira, Shuihganj* Kaiiakhcil. andMardanpur, 
taeh under a the whok district being in charge of 

a whose hcad quirters are at KALlAjrnEftl- The total 

revenue Is 8-1 lakhs, 

Ntz3jrtat4-BIafhrib.—^Western district of the Bhopdl State^ 
Central Indiii, lying between 33" 34' and 13* t?' N* 

76“ 23 ' and 77* 31' E-, with on mca of 1,603 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north by Gwalior Slate, on the south by 
[ndore State and the Norbida river, on the east by portions of 
Bhopdl Statci and on the west by Gwalior. The Narbadi Md 
Plrbati rivers both flow through the district. It fell to Dost 
.Mohammad fChiu in 1716; about 1745 't seired by the 
I'eshwH, but in i 3 i 3 was restored to the BhopM State by 
the British Govcmmenl- 

Thc population in 1901 was 131,043, of whom Hindus 
numbered ii 3 .o 4 i» or ^ i Musatirtos, it,383, or 

9 per cent.; and j\TLlmists, 5,336, or 4 per cent The district 
conudns three touTis, Seiiokc (population, 16,864), Ashta, 
(S.S3+). head-quartets, and Ichhawa it (4,353) ; and 6i3 
villages. U is m charge of a JVastm, and is divided for admin- 
istialive purposes into seven taAslii, with head-quarters at Ashta, 
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Ichhawftr, Dilkrsganj, jB^r, ChhipSner, Sehore, and Siddilc- 
gfluj, €acti under a iahslMar. ilie Teienuc annoiints to 
4-7 lakhs. The district is tmverscd by three metalled mads— 
A&hta to Sehore, 38 mites; Dodoi to Sehore, 42 miles; and 
Sehore town to the tlalion on the Midland section of the Great 
Irtdiark Peninsula Kailway. 

Ashta.— Head qiutrtcrs of the NiMmat-iMa^hrib or western 
district of BhopSl State. Central India, situated in N. 

and 75^ 46^ on the cast bank of the Piirhati- Pojjulaiion 
(igoO, SiS 34 - site is tradiiionaJly said to be a very' old 

one, but the present town was built in the fxfieenth ccntur)% 
In Afcbafs time it ’fas the head-quarters of a msM in the 
Sirangpiir sarJ^^r of the of MilwS- 'Phe mwn is sur- 

rounded by a fortified wall, and contains a small fort built 
by Dose Muhammad Khln in J7J&; now in a 

dilapidated condidoit. In *745 was seiKud by the 

Marithfi g, but was restored to Bhopil under the treaty of rBtj* 
A mosque built in tfioa sumds in the town- In iSjy Nawfih 
Jahangir Muliammad Kh.ln was besieged in xAshta by the 
forces of Kudsiu Bcgam. The chief industries arc weaving, 
dj-eing, and printing of cotton cloth. A considerable trade in 
opium is carried on here ; and the town contains a school, 
a dispcnsaiy'j British and Slate post oflficeSi and an inspection 

bungaloWx ^ .... 

Berasla (i?ffrurxu)p—Head-quarters of the Niz^at-i-Shtmal 
or northem district of the Bhopal State, Central India, situated 
in N. and 77" a/E., 24 miles by metalled foad 

from BhO|>al city. Fopulalicm "Under Akliar 

Hcrasi^ was included in the f^rMr of Raisen in the SviaA of 
Mfilw^. In 1709 I>oiit Muhammad KhSn acquired the neigh¬ 
bouring country^ on lease, and by rapidly emending hia do¬ 
minions founded the Bho^jal State. In the eighteenth century 
the tract was scijted by Jaswant Rao Ponwlr of Dhlr, and sub- 
&equcrttly fell to Amir Khin, who made it over in JJpr lo the 
famous Pindad leader Karim Khfln. After the suppression of 
the Pindirbi in 1817 it was restored lo Dbir, but was confis.- 
cated in 1859^ and in the following year was made over to 
Bhopi^l as a reward fi:>r services rendered during the Mutiny. 
In ihe town staudSi a mosque built by ITost Muhammad tn 
1716, which contains the tomb of his father, Nur Muhammad 
KMn- Besides the usual offices, a school, a dis|Knsary, 
a British and a State post ofTk:e are maintained here- 

Bhojpur Village.—Village in the BhopflJ State, Ctmlral 
Indb, situated in 33^ 6 " N. and 7^" ^. ^^elebrated for Iht 
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reoiains of a mognificerit temple and cyclopean d^. Topula- 
Lion (1901)1 3 J 7 - The great Sah'ite temple la In plan a simple 
square^ wich an estterior dimeni^ion of 6^ feet, and is devoid of 
the re-entrant aisles usual in such buildings. Inside are four 
massive pillars, 40 feet higb,supportlngan incomplete bu£ 
ffccnt dome, cav'ered with rich carv'Ing. The pillars, though very 
massivCp have a tapering appearance, as they are niade in three 
seclions, the lowest^ an octagon with Gicet4S of 2^ feel, sur¬ 
mounted by a second oclagcm with facets of z| feeip from w hich 
Springs a 34 -&ced ^*011011+ The d«>OTWTiy Is richly carved 
above, but plain below^^ while two sculptured tigures of unusual 
merit stand on either hand. On the other three sides of the 
building are balconies, each supported by massive bmckeLs 
and four richly ouved pillars. 'ITie temple was never com¬ 
pleted, and the earthen ramp used to raise stones to the level 
of the dome is still standing. “ITie inside Ls of great 

size and uuusual elegance, being feet high and 17 feet 
S inches In circumference. It stands on a maj^ive platform 
11^ feet squarcp made of three superimpose blocks of sand¬ 
stone ; and^ In $pite of its great siECp the Itngatfi and its pedestal 
are so well proportiooed as to produce a general effect of 
solidit)' and lightness imly remarkable^ The temple probably 
belongs to the twelfth or thirteenth centuiy'. Had it been 
completed, it would have had few rivals. 

Close to this temple stands a Jain shrine containing three 
figiues of Tirthankms, one b^ 1 ig a colossal statue of 
Mahavira 20 feet high* and the other two of PimsnJttlii This 
temple is also rectangular in plan and was possibly erected at 
the same time ^ but, like the Hindu temple, It was left un- 
hmshed, and bears a ^milar ranip for raising stouE^ 

West of Bbojpur once liiy a Mist lake, but nothing remains 
except the ruins of the magnideent old dams by which its 
waters were held up^ The site was chosen with great skill, as 
a natural w'aII of hills enclosed the whole area eJ^cept for two 
gaps, in width loo yards and 500 yards respectively. These 
Were closed by gigantic dams made of earth faced on both 
sides with enormous blocks of sandstone, many being 4 feet 
long by three feet broad and 24 feet thick, set without m*crtar 
'|"he smaller dam is 44 feet high and joo feet thick at the base, 
the larger dam ^4 feet high with a flat top 100 feei broad. 
I'hcse embankments held up an e^jjanse of water of about 
250 square miles, its southernmost point tying just south of 
Kai.uk HKhl town, which stands in what wa* formerly the bed 
nf the lakc^ and its northernmost point at Dumkhera village 
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aw BhopM city. Tfa4iiUoR asctihes ibis grw work to Raj 3 
Bboj of l>h^ (r°^*&-53.), but St may ptissibly of earlter date- 
The Rccwa river being ipi^yffieicnt to fill ibe area encIciAed, the 
great diim between the hkt^ at fShopal city was built, by which 
the ftrecun of the KafiiLsot waji tumM from its natural course 
so os to feed this lake. Close to Bhojpur and east of the great 
dam is a waste weir, cut cait of the s$olid rock ol ore of the 
low'cr hills. 

The lake was destroyed by Ho$lmrg Shah of 
(1405-^4)^ w^hg cut through the lessor dAtn^ and thu^t either 
intentionally or in a fit of destructive passion* added an enor¬ 
mous area of the highest fertility to his possessions. 'ITie 
Gonda have a tradition that it look an arniy of them three 
months to cut through the dam, arid that the lake took three 
years to empty^ while its bed was not habitable for thirty years 
afterwards. The climate of MHwa is said to have been 
materially altered by the removal of this vast sheet of water. 

voL viii fii), p. 605 j 

voL svi (ii), y39 ; vol. xvii, p. ^48.] 

BhopAl City —Capital of the Stale of the same 

name in Central India, situated in 16^ N. and 77* 25^ E., 
on a sandstone ridge, i,Gsa feet above sea-level* and occup)Ting 
together with its suburbs an &tea of E square miles. Bhopil 
is the junction of the Midland section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula and Bhopal-Cjjain Roilwayfi^ 521 mil® from 
Bombay. 

1 1 stands^ on the edge of a great lake* the Pulthla-Pul Talao 
(Make of the bridge of stone '), with a sdll larger one, the 
Baia Talao (* great lake^), lying to the west Few places can 
boast so pictur®que a SEtuation as iihopai dty. From the 
borders of the great lak® to the summit ol the ridge 500 feet 
aboi'e it, the town rises tier on litT* am irregular mois of houses, 
large and small, interspersed with gardens full of big and shady 
trees, while in the centre the tall darit-red rntnaicts of the 
Jama Masjid of Kudsia Eegam, crowned with glittering golden 
spikeSi tower above the city. Near the dam which separates 
the two hkt^ is a great pile of white pitlaccs, from which 
a broad flight of steps lea<^ through a lofty giitcway* to the 
water's edge* while upon the heights^ to the w®t* stands I Hist 
Muhammad's fort of Fatehgajh. 1 'wo lines of fortification 
embrace the city, the inner ring enclosing the old town, the 
SAijM't-^Ads or ' city propet,' and the outer the more mtaiern 
quarters and suburbs, lire two great lakes which tie at the 
foot of the town are a notable feature. The larger is held up 
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by the dim which now the two lakcSp huiltT. is said, 

by a minister of Hija Bhoj of Dh^, The second dam which 
retilins the lower Like w.15 boik abont; 1^94 by Chhote K.lijlnp 
when minister to Xawib Hayit Muhammad. The area of the 
KTcat Lake is square mileSt that of the tower lake 
J square mile- lire connected by an aqueduct, ad¬ 

mitting of the control of the flow and the reguladofi of the 
watcMUpply of the city, which is drawn from the Lakes* Uatcr 
is pumped up from the upper Lake hy an eng:tnc^ and from the 
Fower by a water-wheel worked from the rivcrflow. 

Tradition relates that the dty stands on the site of an old 
town founded by Raja Bhoj of Dhlr (1010-53)* *5 

credited with the erection of the old fort, near the quarter of 
the town still known as Bhajpura, and till lately used as a }ai]. 
A Rant of Rilja Udayaditya IhLraniam (1059-30), gremdson 
of Bliojp i^ said to have founded a temple known as the 
Sabha-mandaJa, which was completed in zi&4,and occupied 
the site on which the Juma hiasjid of Kudsia Bcgiuii now 
stands, ft appears;* howover, that no town of any atre existed 
hcre^ though possihKy one was in oontempkLion or even com- 
menoed. This is easiKy accounted for by the declining power 
of the Faramara chiefs of tikir at the period. In 1728 I>ost 
Muhammad huitt the Fatehg^h fort, and connected it with 
the old fort of Rija Bhoj by a wall, which he earned on till it 
enclosed a site large enough for the city; the area so enclosed 
is tlmt still known as the or " city proper.* 

In Nawib Yfli Muhammad^ time the capital was situated at 
Islamnagar {2^ 22' N.* and 77"^ 25'^ F); but Fair Muhammad 
returned to Bhopitl^ which has since been the chief town. In 
i8r2-3* during the attacks by the Nigpur and Gwalior forces, 
the whole town outside the great wall wa$ laid in ruins, and it 
waji not till Namr Mubammad^s rule in the nineteenth cenrury 
that it commenced to recovern Times wercj however, still 
unsettled, and the houses erected even then were poor 
stFuctmea with thatched rootiL Up to the end of Kudsta 
begam's rule, indeed, the popuktkm consisted mainly of 
Afghflji adventurers seeking militaTy serviccj who had no 
intention of lieitling down. Nnwab Jahilnglrp however, tried 
to induce people to settle permanently and build grjod houses* 
As a pfeliminary step he himself removed the troops, a some- 
^whal disturbrng elefnent, out of the city limits to JahingtrJltiad 
on the south side of the lake. Sikandar Begam on her 
succession, with the characteristic energy which di-ntinguished 
her rule in every branch, at once ^t to work to improve the 
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city by making proper roads and lighting ibem mith lamps^ 
Shdh Jah^ B^m addod many buildingSp of which the T^j 
Mahal and KarH Mahot palaces, the great Tilj-ul-Mas 5 jitl 
moi^ue as yet incomplete, the L 3 L 1 Kothl, the new Central or 
I^ince of Watra's Hospital, the l^dy Lansdowne Hospital for 
Women, and the new Jail are the most importanL Many buiM- 
ings are being added by tbe present chief, who is founding 
the new suburb of AhmadilbSd some distance west of the dly. 

There arc no buildings of antiquarian interest and few of 
architectural merit in the city. Many of the streets, however, 
are by no means devoid of beauty^ the irregularily of the 
houses which form thefn+ the sudden turns, and the great gate¬ 
ways which pierce the walls of bigger dwellings adding much 
to the picturesquene^. Of Individual bui 3 dingS| the great 
unfinished mo^ue of Shih Jahtin Begam is the only one with 
any pretensions to architectural merit, though the Jdma hfasjid 
of Kudsia Bcgam, built of a hue puq^te-red ^sandstone, and the 
Mod Miafijid are not unploising- The palaces, an im^ular pile 
of buildings added to by each succcssiv'c ruler and constructed 
without any dehnitc plan, have Ittlle to nsoammend them. The 
iniluctice of European architecture is ndtii;^bk everywhere, 
and markedly so in the buildings now under construction. 

The Fatehgarh fort, built in the usual style, can never have 
been a very formidable stronghold os regards either its posi¬ 
tion or structure^ It now contains a State granary, an arsenal 
of old arma, and nine old guns on the ramparts. A finely 
illuminated co|}y of the Kor^n, 5 feet 3^ inche^j lon^ is also 
kept here. 

Since the opening of the Great Indian Penin-sula Railway 
line in iSfi5i and the Bbopil^Ujjain branch in 1895, the trade 
of the city has eiqiandiMi rapidly and with it the population, 
which has been: (i> 38 i) 55,402. {rB^t) 70*338. and {r^oi) 
77^023. Hindus numbtrr 33,052^ OF 43 per cenL j Musalmans, 
4t|8si„ or 54 per cent. i and Jains, 1.327. 

I’he principal articles exported are gram, cotton, poppy seeds, 
A7, opium, hides, and horns; the irnfrorts are salt, sugar, 
hardware, and picce-gotKis. The chief industries are weaving 
and printing of cotton doth, the making of |eweHery+ and the 
preparation of a mixture of saffron, lime, and other 

ingredients eaten with betel-leaf, of which tbe BbopSJ variety is 
famous all over Indta+ A combined ginning factoryp saw^milb 
gnt^ptesst ^nd flour-mill is worked by the State, and a bulk 
oil d^p^t has been established here by a European firm. 

The city is managed by a municipality, which was consltluEed 
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m 190s* The members of the committee arc oomimted by 
the Slate and nymber S9s whom 5 are o^cials appointed 
ex jnduding the State engineer and Mtrdieal oifkrcr ; of 

the restp M itre selected from among offiemk^and a^from non- 
Qllici.i!5, The municipd income k Rs. 50^000 a ysir^ allotted 
from State revenues, 1 'he conservancy, lighiLngj and mainten¬ 
ance of roods, demdIiUen of dangerous buildings, and control 
of cemeicncs are the most important funedons of the com¬ 
mittee. There is a poJioe forM of 416 men tmder a special 
officer Bhopal contains a school for ihe sons of State Sardire 
under a European principal, and thr« other State schools with 
about 6 qo pupils, besides numerous private institutions. 
Special schools for instruction in medicine and midwifery' are 
attadied to the iMnce of VVaJes's and Lady Lam^lowne 
Hospitals; there are also two girls’ schools^ and an industnai 
school for feinales. Seven hospiiab and dispensariCT are 
maintained in the dty, besides three institutions for medical 
treatment after native methods. 

Iclib^war. —Town in the Nizlmat-i-MaghTib or western 
district of Ehopdd State^ Central India, situated in 23^ N- 
and ? 7° 1' E. Population (x 90 r), 4,352. The site is an old onCi 
the present town having been built on the foundations of the 
village of Lakshmipura. A small lort in the place was built by 
the MarEth^s, who seixed it m 17id. Ichhiwor was made over 
10 the BhopU State under the treaty of i 3 jS. The lehhUwar 
iitksfi wa5 for many years held in Jdgfr by the Bhopal 
Bourbons, who ha^'e given a succession of shrewd councillors 
and ^uliont soldieis to the State. About 1560 Jean Philippe 
Bourbon of Navarre^ a cousin of Henry IV, came to Indb. 
He entered the service of Akbor, married J uliana^ said to have 
been a sister of Akbar's 'Christian wife," and was created 
a Nawib* The ^mily continued in the service of the Delhi 
emperors till 1739, when on the sack of that city by Nadir 
Sbih they fled to the fort of Shergorb (25® 35^ N* and sS^ K-)i 
which they held in in the lemtory of the Narwar chief 
The family remained in Narwor in safety till 1 yyS, when the 
RijA, who was jealous of his powerful feudatory, attacked 
Shergarh and massacred all but four of the family, who 
managed to e^pe to fiwalior. After she capEurc of Gwahor 
in 1780 by Major Pophamp some iciTitory'was assigned to themi 
and s«jn after Salvador Bourbon took sen-ice in the Bhopal 
State, and becatne a general in the State army. Sal ^'odor's 
son Balthasar was minister to ^Varlr Muhammad, and was 
instrumental in concluding the treaty of x8t8 with the British 
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Governments he one of the aipuitorics. Durii^ the 

Mutiny of 1357 the Ihgitivcs from Agar were hoapilabty 
received by Jean de Silva, and sei^eml of the Bourbiin family 
who were then residing in the town. Members of the (amily 
still live in the State ^ 

Kaliakherh—Head-quarters of the Ni^amat i JatiHb or 
smithem district of BhoiiJU State, Central India, situaied in 
aj° 2" N+ and 40' E., 6 miJes by mciaJled road from 
Hirania stutian on the Midland $ection of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Rai tvmy. Population {r 9^ 1)1 1 ^ ^ contS:irs a 

school and British and State post oifficei 

Ralaen,—Head-quarters of the Nizimat-i-Mashrik or eastern 
districE of Bhopal S^tOp Centml India, situated in if 20' N. 
and n* 47' *=4 

Saldniatpur siarion on the Indian Midiand secdon of the Great 
Indian Penimula RaiU-ay. Population 3 . 495 ^ Ralscn 

always played an important part in the history of eastern 
MAlwl, espocmily during the Muhammadan period. The foit 
stands on the northern end of a spur of the Vindhyas, the town 
lying at its foot. Nothing is known of the founda tion of the 
fort, which is said to have been built by Hindus, but its name 
appears to be a corruption of RAjaviisinl or the * royal r^b 
dtnee/ The wall is built of massive aandstorve blocks and is 
pierced by nine gates. IrLStde are numerous mins and a few 
buildings in a state of fair preservation, including three Hindu 
palates and a m<^ue. in the sixteenth century RaUen was 
the stronghold of Silhaih a Gahlot R^jpuL After his death the 
fort was held by PQran Mai, as guardian to Frallp Singh, 
the infant grandsem of Silharl In 1543 Puran hLd incurred 
the enmity of Shcr Shab, and the fort was aiiacked- After 
a prolonged and strenuous rcsistaxice Pdran Mai sufrendcred 
on a promise of honoutabSe tresatment* but was piumpUy 
murdered and his family sent into slavery* Raisen then 
became a part of Shujiat [Chinas territor)', and subsequently 
under Akbar w-as the chief town of a SiirAdr in the St^^aA of 
Mllw'i, A British and State post office and a school are 
maintained Jfl the town. 

SSUicbL—.Ancient site in the Bhopdl Stale, Central India, 
siiuaied in 2 f 39' N. and 7 f 45^ E., si miles from BhiliOt on 
the Midland scclioo of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
The country between S^chl and Bhilsa \& famous as the site 
of the most extensive Buddhist remains now known in India, 
though, as Fergusson has pointed out, they may not have 
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posses^ same imponaii«? in Byddhist lim^ and owe 
tbcir surt'h'al to thcit filtration in a remote and thinly"pcopted 
country. The present village of SiVnchl stands at the foot of 
a small lint topped hiU of sandstone rising joo f«t abcn^c 
the plain. On the centre of the level summit, and on a narrow 
bcl! leading down the vreslern slope of the hilU stand the 
principal remains, which comist of the great a semJler 

one, a hall, and some mined shrinr^. 

The great the chief object of Enterestp stands conspicu- 
oysly in the centre of the hill. This buildin^g forms a segment 
of a sphere, solid throughout, and buHt of red sandstone 
bluckji, and has a diameter of no feet at the base* A i>erm 
t5 feet high, sloping outwards at the base, forms a raised jJath- 
way feet wide round the r/w/Uj giving it a total diameter of 
1 ^l feet 6 inches. The top of the mound is flat and originally 
su^jported a stone railing and the usual pinnacle. This railing 
was still standing in rStp. ^Vhen complete, the full height 
must have been 77^ feet. The Bufia is enclojiejd by a maBsivc 
stoae railir^k with mpnolithic uprights it feet high, which is 
pierced by four gates cm^ered with carving both illustrative 
and dccomtive- To the north and south originally stood two 
mcmoliths, which may have bome edicts of Asoka, one of 
which near the east gate ViTis still entire in 1S62 and measured 
r5 feet a inches in height. Just inside each gate is a nearly 
life-sixe figure of one of the Dhyani Buddhas; but unfortunately 
they have been moved, and no longer occupy their original 
positions. 'Ilic earthed gates arc the most striking features of 
the edifice. ITiey stand facing the four cardinal points^ and 
measure jS feet s inches to the lop of the third architrave, and 
vriih the ornamentation above, 31 feet ti inches. They are 
cut in a white sandstone rather softer than the red stone used 
in. the mound, and are profusely canned with scenes from the 
J^taka stories and other legends. It is noteworthy that 
Buddha himself is nowhere delineated, flodhi trees or foot¬ 
prints alone represent him; of the meditating or preaching 
figures common in later Buddhist sculpture there is no trace. 

'fhe constTUCtioii of the mound is assigneti lo a 50 b,c^i and 
it was pTobably erected by Asnka, The gates, judging from 
the inscriptions upon them, are slightly earlier than the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era. Of the history of SAnchl we know 
nothing. Neither of the Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hiau or Hiuen 
Tsiang, makes any mention of ihc place, while the MahAvanso 
merely narrates a tale of how Asok^T when sent as a young man 
to be govemor of Ujjajrip married the daughtCT' of the Sreshtin 
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or headiiian of Chaitlyasiri or VastmLa-nagar, of which the 
luios^ now known as Beshnagar, may be seen near tlHiLSA, but 
no mention is mitle of this , 

by arc the mins of a small temple, built m Gupta 
style, and probably of the fourth centuiy' a.d. Beside it stand 
the ruins of a ehaitya hall or Buddhist church, which is of 
great importance architecturally, being the only stmctural 
building of its kind known to us, the other c«iniples of 
ihaii^a halls being rock-cut. All tliat remains are a series of 
lofty pillars and the foundations of the wall, which show that 
it was tenainated by a solid apse. To the north-east of the 
great ttUfa formerly stewd a smaller one, which is now a heap 
of bricks with a careed gaievmy before it. To the cast on 
a kind of tenace ait several shrines w'ith colossal hguies of 
Buddha. On the western slope of the hill, down which 
a rough flight of sli^s leads, is the smaller JJt/tf, snnoimded 
by a railing without gates. 

Several relic caskets and more than four hundred epigraphicol 
records have been discovcied, the la-St being cat on the tailings 
and gates. A fragment of an edict pillar of the emperor 
Asoka, carrying a record similar to that on the AllahAbid 
pillar and the pillar lately discovered at Sarolth, has also been 
unearthed here. The rceoid is addressed to the Mahl-mairn 
in charge of MalwJk, and appears to refer to the up-keep of 
a road leading to or round the ftHpa. Great interest attaches 
to the ntimeroua iuscriptlons on the gates and tailings. Some 
arc front corporate bodies, as from the ^ild of ivory-workens 
of Vidislia (Bhflsa>, and from prirate individuals of all classes, 
landholders, aldermen (Sethi), traders, ropl scribe^ and 
troopers, showing how strong a hold Buddhism had obtained 
on all classes of the people. No diirenmt sects are menEioned, 
such as ate met with in Buddhist cavrt records, but the 
presence of Saiva and Vaishnava names proves the etrlslence of 
these forms of belief at this period. The donors live at various 
places, Eiaii (Enmika), Pushkaia{rokhara), Ujjain(Ujctii). and 
elsewhere. The records run from the Srst or second century fl, c. 
to the ninth and tenth A.tx, and include some of unusual 
interest. One assigns the gift of an upper architrave on the 
south gate to Rano Sirl SalakamI, one of the Andhra kings, 
in characters which fix the date of its erection in the first half 
of the second century S-C. Two records dated (in the Gupia 
eta) in A.J>. 411 and 45a record grants of money for the 
feeding of beggars and Lghiing of lamps in die great viA^r^ 
(monastery) of Kjkanadabota. Another record appears to 
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refer to a Kushan kingp pfobiibly^ Jiishka or Vi^udeviL In 
lbe$e records the name of tbc placo js written KAkitnilda, or 
in r^i KflkEinlva, the name Blncbl nowhere occurring. 

The was first discovercd by General Taylor in 1813, 
and WOK described by Captain Fell in 1819. It Has since been 
the subject of accounis by various writers, besides foiming 
the basis of two books: A. Cunningbarap BMlsa Tripes (1S54); 
and J. Fergussorip Trti S^rp^tii-W^rship (1868 and 18^3), 

In 1828 Mr. Maddockt Political Agent at BhopU, and 
Captain Johnsonp his Asi^EsUn^ injured the two stapai by 
a careless e-tamination. Though then wcIl-lcnow^Pt the place 
was practically neglected till 1^1-2, when the breach In the 
great siHpa waa filled in and the fallen ^tes were rc^rectedr 
The site js now in charge of the Director-General of Aichae- 
olc^V the Bhopal Darbdr giving a yearly grant towards its 
iJ|>kccp. In 1868 the emperor Napoleon 111 wrote to the 
Bcgam asking for one of the gat^ as a gift. The Government 
of India^ however^ refused to allow it to be tenioved+ and 
instead plaster costs were taken and sent to Paris; there are 
also costs at the South Kenstiigton ^[uscum Ln London, at 
Dublin, Edinburghp and tbewhere^ 

[J. Burgess, Jimmal ike Re^ai AsmBe S^Vty (1903X P- 3=3 
(gives a sumtuary of S5nchl literature); MpigrapAia Indka^ 
voL 

Sebore —British military station and head-quarters 

of a State /oAn/ and of the BhopSi Agencyp situated in the 
KirfLDaatd-Maghnb or western district of Bhopll State,, Central 
IndiOf in 23^ N. and 77"^ E., on the Ujjain-Bhopal Rail¬ 
way^ above sea-lcveL Population (1901)^ 16^864^ 

of whom 5,109 inhabited the iiati%'e town, and 1I1755 the 
military station, the two portions forming one continuous site, 
near the junction of the Siwon and Lotia streamy which have 
been dammed to gi^'c an ample ‘Maier-supply. 

A mc^ue creeled in 1533 shows that Sebore was evGi ai 
that lime a place of some importance. In rSi4 it was the 
scene of the tojnoui fight between SiudhiaV generals, Jaawant 
Rao and Jam Bapdsle Filc^ which praclicoJly saved the ciiy 
of BhopiJ from capture. The real iiuportonce^ how^cver, of 
Sehoce dates froin iSiS^ when^ after the treaty made with the 
Bbopdtl Statc^ it was selected as the head^iuailers of the 
Fobtical officer and the newly raised local contingent. Up to 
1841 the Pblititsl officer lanJced os on Agent to the Coveriior^ 
General, but then became a PolitiEzal AgenL Sebore is aJ^so 
the head-quarters of the Agency Sutgcoo. 
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In iSiS^ after the trtjaly concluded with the Nawib in the 
previous yeoj| the eontingcnl force which the Bhopdl State had 
agreed to maintain was quartered at Sehore* The Bhop^ 
Cnrlingent, as it was dcsignatcdK was supplied from the Bbopit 
State armyp dehcicncies being made good by drafting men 
from the State regiments. There were no British officer?! with 
tlie corps^ whicb was directly under the orders of the PoHtiral 
officer^ TTicse State bvics, however^ objected to wearing 
uoiferm or undergoing proper discipline; and in 1824 the 
Contingent was rcorgimized and a British officer attached aa 
ctimmandant^ the force then eortsistiiig of 20 gunners, 301 
ca^fcalry:r and 674 infantry, the last being reojfmed with muskets 
in place of matchlocks. The troops were employed to police 
the district and rumish escorts. Several rcorganirations took 
place at different periods^ the number of Bdtisb officers being 
raised to 5 in 1847. In 1857 the force consisted of 72 gunners, 
155 cavalry, and jta infantry^ Most of tbc men were then 
recruited in Northern India, Sikhs being enlisted in both the 
ca%^aliy and infantry^ I'he regiment showed symptoms of 
unrest at this perSodi but never mutinied in fotcOr and assisted 
in protecting the Agent to the Govemor-Gcnctal at IndorCi 
and also escorted the PoUdcal Agent and European residents 
of Sehore to Hosliangabid, to which place they retired at the 
request of the Begam. The mtHlery southed as a complete unit 
under Sir Hugh Rose ihToughout the campaigru In 1859 the 
force was reconstituted as an infantTy battalion and became 
the Bhop’ll Levy. In 1865 it was again reconstituted as the 
Bhop^ll Balialion, and in 18 78 was employed in the Afghan 
campaign on the lines of communication. In 1897 it was 
brought under the orders of the Commander-ui'Chicf, and the 
station was i^cfudl^d in the Netbudda district instead of being, 
as bltherto, a political corps, directly under the Governor- 
General. In TQ03 it was reconstituted in four double com¬ 
panies of Sikhs, Muhammadans, Ritjputs^ and BrahmanSi with 
8 British officers and 896 rank and file, ^d delocaliied, 
receiving the tide of the 9th Bhopal Infantry ■ and in tlw 
following year, for the first time since its oeaUont it was moved 
from SuhoTu on relief, being replaced by u regiment of the 
regular army. The BhopAt State contribute!; towards the 
up-keep of the force. The contribution, originally fixed at 
1^3 lakhs, was dnaJly raised in 1849 to lakbs. 

I'he station is diiccily under the control of a Swpennlendcnt, 
acning under the Folitical officer. He exercises the powers 
of a hrst-class Magi^tiate and Small Cause Court judge« An 
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incorne of about Rs. 60^000 i$ derived frotn lojccs on hoiuKes 
and lands and other rnii^ellaneous sourcesj which is spent 
on draiiiflge, wurer supply, lighting, educationi and hospitals. 
The station has increased considerably of tatc years, and is 
mvt an important trading centre, the yearly fair called the 
Hardaul Lab held in the last week of December, being 
attended by mcrchatrts from Cawnpore, Agra, and Saugor. 
A high fichonl, opened in 1859^ and a gtrls' school^ opened in 
1865, both brgely supported by the chtefs of the Agency', are 
maintained in the station, besides a charitable hospital, a leper 
asylum, a ^^fi-bungalow for Europeans, two saraij for ruitiye 
travellers, a Protestant church, and a Govemiricnt post and 
telegraph office. The native town contains a school, a State 
post ofEice, and a saraL 

Hfijgarh State.—A tnediad^ed State in Central India, 
under the Bhop^^ Agency; lying between sj* 37' and 
34* ri^ and 76* 36^ and 77° 14^ E-* with an area of 
940 square miles. It is sicuated in the Bection of Mitlwt 
called Usnatw^ra, after the Umat clan of RAjputs to which 
the chiefs of Rajgftrh and Narsinghgarh belong, bounded 
m the north by Gwalior and Kotab Slates, on the south by 
Gwalior and Dew^s, on the east by HhopAl, and on ihe 
west by Rhikhipur. The notthem portion is much cut up by 
hills, but the southern and eastern districts lie on the Mdlwil 
pbteau. T'he diief rivers arc the FArbati, which dows along 
the eastern border, and its tributary the New^aj, which flows 
by the cliief town. In the southern and eastern parts the 
country' h covered with Deccan trap, but in the hills along 
the northern section the Vindhyan sandstones are o:tpased. 

The Unrnt Rajputs claim desHZcnt from the clan, 

who held MaJwi from the ninth to the thirteenth century. 
Aecouiitsof the rise of the Umat RAjpuLi arc conflictings but 
they claim descent from Rina UmajL I^ter on they eniercd 
MAlwa, their leader SAiangscn settling at first in Dhilr, the 
ancient seat of the ParamAm clan. He subsequently acquired 
land in the ded^ between the Sind and PArbati rivcits, and 
obtained the title of RAwat. RAwat KrishnAji, eleventh in 
descent from SArangsen, died in 1583, and was followed by 
Dungar SinghjL Dungar SinghJUs eldest son, UdAji, suc¬ 
ceeded and established his capital at Ratatipur. Hh your^er 
broihcff DudAji, held the post of or ministtr to his 

brother, a position whkb was inherited by his descrentknts. 
llie two branches were distmguishcjd oi the Udiwats and 
DudAwals. Chhaiar Singh, who followed Udaji^ died in i66t, 
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hk son Mohan Sin^ii ^nccc^ding as a minot; and ihe State 
being administered by Dlwin Ajab Singh of the Dydau^t 
branch. He died in t66S, and wtis syccesded a^ minktci by 
hk son Pams E&m. The ricw minister was .suspected of 
having designs on the State^ which gave rJ.se to endless dis- 
pu[es. In 168] these dilfcrences beoLnie acut^ and a division 
was ellocted, by which Paras Rdni reedved the territory 
that now forms the Narsinghgarh State In the disturbances 
caused by the Mariiha and Pindlrt inroads of the eighteenth 
cenUity, Rljgarh and NarsLnghgarh bocamc iribuiary ro 
Sindhia and Holkar rcspectiyely. At the seEtlcoient of Milwa 
by Sir John Mdoolm in a treaty was mediated between 
Sindhia and the Rajgaxh chief Newal Singhp by which Taleti 
and several other villages were made over to Sindhia in pay¬ 
ment of his claims for tribute against the iUwatj while 
a written agreetnent was executed by the chief, giving to Uie 
Bniish Government ak»ne [he r^ht to iittcn^eric in die aOlkirs 
of the State. Talen and tile other villages were, however, 
returned by Sindhia in 1334, In iSfio ttamiit dudes on 
salt were alxtlished, for which a compeimtoiy' payment of 
Rs. £i$-i2 is made anmiaJly by the British Government, and 
fuur years later all similar dues except tho^ on opium w^ere 
done away with. Banne Singhp the present chiefs succeeded 
in *903^ He bears the hereditary tides of His Highnesa and 
KljOt and is entitk-d to a salute of 1 1 gtms. 

The population of the State was: (iSSi) 132,641, (iSgi) 

] 1^,439, and (1901) S&,376 t giving a density of 94 persons 
per square mile, buHng the last decade there has been 
a decrease of 26 per cent, owing to the severe famine of 
1^99-[900. The State contains two towns, Rajgajlh (popu- 
latEon* the capital, and Bjaora (5,607) ^ and 6a a 

villages. Hindus number ot 69 per cent.; MusalmOiu^ 

4,925, Of 6 jjer cenu ; Animista (chiefly Bhfls)i 4,758^01 5 per 
cent. I he MSilwt dialect of Rljasthlni is the most pre^ 
Client. The most numeroirs castes are Chamdrs (t 0,000)^ 
Rajputs (7,Soo)p Dangts <5,800), and Gpjarii and Calais (each 
Of the total popu]at[cin,46 per cent, are supported by 
agriculture and 21 per cent, by gencml labour. 

About 334 sqtifLTc miles, or 25 per cent, of the totaj ofeo, are 
under cultnationt <if which 17 square miles are inrigablc; Of 
the uncultivated afi:a 8S square miles are cultivable,! ij6 under 
forest, and the rest U wnste. ^Vheat occupies loi square miles, 
or 43 ptr cent, of the arrsa under cultivation,47 square 
mites, maize 35* cotton 20, gram 16, and poppy 4^ 

*r 
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The most important arUcles of trtide are grain and opium- 
The prindpal road is that froin Rijgarh to Sehorc^ 57 miles in 
length, by which most of the traffic passes to the railway. 
Other roads connect Rftjgarh with Khilthipur and Pachor with 
ShujSJpkiTi giving a total of 114 miles of metalled roads in the 
State. Combined British post and telegraph offices are main- 
lained at RiLjgaTh and Biaora, and a branch post office at 
Talen. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into seven 
faj^Qfraf^ Biaora, KaranTalen, Kotada,. K^lTpTth^ Newah 
ganj, and Sivagathp each under a The chief has 

full powers in all revenue, dvil jtidiciali and general admlnlih 
tradve matters. In criminal matters he exercises the powers 
of a Sessions Court, but all heinous crimes are tried by the 
Political Agent. The British codes are follawed generally. 

The normal Income from all sources is 4-5 lalths, of which 
3^3 laths are derived from land revenue, Rt 17,000 from 
customs dueSf including Rs. 15,000 from opium, Es, 30,000 
from excistp and Rx 39>'Oso from interest on Government 
seciirities. The lands alienated in Jdgtn yield approximately 
Rs. 47t000 annually, The total expenditure amounts to 
about 4 lakhs,^ the chief heads being general administration 
(Rs. 70,000), cbieFs establishment (Rs. j^tpooo), police 
{Rs. 3&,ooo), collection of land revenue (Rs. 15,000), tri¬ 
bute (Rs, 55,600), and public works (Ra. 54,000). The State 
pays a tribute of R,s^ to Sindhia for Talen, and 

Rii, 600 to the RiaA of Jlidlawlr for OlfpJth* He also 
receives a fHitAa (cash payment) of Rs. 2^335 a year fit>m 
Sindhia, The British rupee has been legal tender since 1S96, 

Tite land is leased out to cultivators on a fixed axsesiment, 
the revenue being collected through' farmcfs (musfajirs), who arc 
responsible for the amount Asse^ssed and receive a commission. 
No regular settlement has been made. The rales are fixed in 
accordance with the quality of the soil, higher mtes being 
levied on irrigated bJuL The fertile lands En the south and east 
arc assessed at Rs. 4-12-10 to Rs. 1-9-7 acre, and the less 
productive area in the hilly tract at R- 0-12-lo to R- 0-6-5, 
These rates giv^ an Incidence of Rs. 3-9-S per acre on the 
cultivticed Und, and of 14 

No regular army is mmntaincd, but 200 footmen and 
30 Si^TParj form the chiefs guard. A regular p^dice force of 
357 men ts being organised, and there is a Central jail at 
R^jgarh towTi- 

In 1901, T'5 per cenu of the popuktioti were able to read 
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and wrhc- Three Stale schools and eight private establish^ 
merits contain 380 pypils. The total cost of cduestian is 
:j,ooOh The tvo hospitals in the State cost Rs. 5,000 
yearl)\ 

Blaora,— Town in the Rajgarh Slale, Ceniral Tndiflt situated 
in 23^ 55^ X, and 76* 55' E., on the Agra-lJoaibay high road. 
Population (1901^ 54607. It i$ an old lEn^^n^ and liaa long 
been a trade centre i but since the opening of ifftiliA‘a>»s and ibc 
consequent decrease in importance of the Agra-Bomhay road 
as a trade rotilc, its ptxispcrity has dcdJncd A huge fair 
bi held e^^i7 ^fonday for the of gmin^ while most of the 
opium passes through the hands nf the Biaora merchants. 
The town eonlains a residence for the chief, a dispensarj', 
a Sitrai, British combined |x«t and telegraph office^ and a 
e/a^-bungalow. 

Raj garh Town*—Chief town of the Srate of the same name 
in Central India, situated in 34° r' N*, and 76° 44' E-t on the 
left bank of the Newnj ri^'eT, a tribtitaxy of the Parljaiit 
85 milca by road from Bho(;kai^ and 57 from the ShujaSpur 
station on the lijiain-Bhop?il branch of the Crest Indtan 
Peninsula Hail way. Population (1901), 5,399^ The town 
wa5 founded about 1640 by RUwat Mohan Singh, who also 
erected the battlemcntcd wall by which it is sutTounded* 
Besides the chiefs incsidence, a State guesthou-se, a schooh 
u dispensary, u and British combined post and Sdegraph 
offices are situated in the town. 

Narsltighgarh State.—.A mediatized chlefship in Central 
Indio, under the Bhopll Agency, lying between 33® 35' 
and 34® N. arwi 76* 20' and yy® 10' E,, but its territories 
are much intenninglcd with those of E^jgarh; total arEu 
741 square miles. It is situated in the section of M^lwH 
Itnowm as Umaiwira, so callerl after the Umat clan of Hfijpuis 
to w'hfch the chief of Narsinghgarh belongs, tt is bounded 
on the north by the Indore, Khilchipur^ and Rfljgarh States; 
on the east by Maisudangarh and Bhopil; on the west by 
iJcwl&s and Gwalior; and on the sDuth by BhopAl and Gwalior. 

Narsinghgarh b doiicly allied to R^jgarh. lioth chiefs are 
descended from IhidJLji^ younger brother of Udajt oi Rajgarh, 
who acted as minister to his hrother* In t66i Hawat Mohan 
Singh succeeded to Riljgarh as a minor, the State bdng 
administered by hb cousin DfwHn Ajab Singh of the ]>ud.1wat 
branch, who wa.** succeeded b>' his son Paras Rftm. This 
arrangeineni, howo-er, gaAu rise to constant differaiiccs 
between the parties of the Dlwan and ihe Rflwat, till in 1668 
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a cnsis occurred which resulted in A division of the Slate 
between ihe two branches of the Emiily. The ilartitirm 
not At 5 r^t coniplcted by defntLle dc:limitaiioD of icnitoii^ 
a system of tnlcrmisied rule over each villag-e pre%■a^lingr Sub- 
sequetitly, in 16S1, the lerritodial limits were defined; and 
Paras on receiiing his shar^ left Plian, bts former resi¬ 
dence, and founded the town and State of Xaisinghgarh. tn 
the eighteenth ceniury the chief succumbed to the Mar^^s, 
and was obliged to mafice terms with HolEuu and pay an 
annual mm of Rs, ^5,000 (Sl/tm sAiW\ in order to preserve 
his independence. In i^rS, on the settlement of M^wl by 
Sir John Zirlalcolmr an agreement w-as mediated between the 
Narsinghgarh chief and the rulers of Indore, Dewiis, and 
Gwnlior^ guaranteeing the regular paytneni of the surn due to 
Holkar and the receipt of Rs, i,3oo as MftAa (caidi-grant) from 
SitidhiOt and of Rs, 5,102 froni in scttletnent of certain 

claims on the Shujillpar and S^figpur j^rgafs^s^ Jo iSi^ 
Dtw^n Subh 9 .g Singh became imbedEet and the management 
of the State was entrusted to hb son Chain Singh, who, how^ 
ever, had a difference with the Political Agent, attacked the 
British forces at Sehore, and was killed in the engagement 
(x 324)+ Silbhlg Singh^ who had recovered his healthy was 
then again entrusted with the rule, l ie was succeed^ by 
Hanwunt Singh, who in 1&72 recdvtd the hcreditaiy title of 
and A of i r guns. On hb death in 1873, Holkar 

demanded paymrent of {suticession dues) from his 

successor, PmtSp Sitigh, but thu claim was not adnutted by 
the British Government. In iB 3 o FmtAp Singh abalbhed 
tracuit due^ on salt passing through the State, in lieu of w hkh 
a yearly ooih payment of R5.5iS—iz is made. In 1SS4 he 
abolbi)ed alt transit duties, except those on opium, and mode 
a Dontnbution of Rs. 56,000 towards the comtruclion of the 
Bbom^horc road. He was succeeded ui 1^90 by his 
uncle MahtAb Singh, who died childle^ and was followed^ an 
1896, by Arjun Singh, the present chief, selected by the 
British Government from tlte Bhaththcra ITaituris fhniily^ 
He b being educated at the Mayo College at Ajmc:r. The 
chief bcari the titles of His Highnesus and R 4 jA| and receives 
a ^ute of 11 guru. 

The populatinn of the State was: (iSSi) 1x2,437, (1891) 
and (1901) 9 ^-,< 39 h a density of 124 peritona 

per square mite, i>uring the last decade there was a dc-crcase 
of 3* per cent, due to the severity of the lainine of 
1900. Hlndiui number d 3 ,fi 23 ^ or 90 per cent. ; Anunbtx, 
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4,Si 6, or s per cenL, of whom nearly half arc Bhlls j and 
MusalirkinSt 4^088^ w 4 ptr ccnL The Stale contains one 
lownp NARSisGirtiAftH (populiltion^ 8t?78)» capitaS ; and 
461 villages. The Malwi dialect of RajasthSlnT is in common 
usew The prevailing castes are R^ljpuis (8^500)^ CJmmars 
(7,000), BrftbmaJis (5,000), and Balais (4,^)- Agriculture 
supports 45 pet cent of the ijopuUlion, and general labour 
8 per cent Ttie soil consists mostly of the fertile bbek 
varicly, common lo MAlwL I’be total area of 741 Sijtiarie 
miles, of which 207 square milcs^ or 28 jjer cent, ha^-c been 
alienated in h tluis distributed t cultivated, 373 S(|uafc: 

mileSi or ^7 pei cent^ of which 17 square miles arc irrigated j 
cultivable but uncultivated, 380 square mites, or 51 per cent, t 
forest, 2 square miles; and the rest wai^te. The principal 
crops are jaw^r^ occup>iRg Mr square uiites, or 57 per cent- 
of the crop|jed area, cotton 27 stiuare mile:^ wlieat ?0t 
maiEc r7, grruu 14, and poppy 8- 

1 he chief means of commynication are the Agra Bcmbay, 
the Biaom-Schore, the Pftchor-Khujncr, and the Shujalpur- 
Tachor roads, with a total length of 55 miles metalled, of 
which 40 arc kept up by ihe British Oovemment arwl the rest 
by the State, British combined post and lelegiaph offices 
have been optned at Narslnghgarh and Pachor^ and branch 
post offices at Khujner arid Chhapem. 

For administrative purposes the Slate is divided into four 
iiihsili, with headH^uaiters at Kitrsinghgarh, Ibchor, Khujner, 
and Chhapera^ each under a fahslM^r^ who is magistrale and 
collector of revenue. The chief has full powers in all revenu^ 
general, and civil judicial mattci5 ; in criminal jurisdkdon his 
pow'ers are those of a Sii^siions Lourt* heinous cases being 
dealt with by the FoHUcal AgenL 
Thu normal income is s lakhs, of which 3*3 lakhs is derived 
from !and^ Rs. 36,000 from customs, Rs. 5,000 from excise 
and 12^000 from t^iutn. The expend store amounEs to 
about 4 5 lakhs^ the jjrindpal heads being general adinlnisini- 
tion (2 4 laldis), chiuPs c^ilablishmenl (Rs. and tribute 

(Rs. 58^600). Up to 1897, when the British rupee was. made 
legal tender, (he Bhopal coinage wlis current. The inddence 
of land revetiuc demand is Rs , 3-3-0 per acre of i ultiiiited 
land, and Rs. 1-2-0 per acre o( total arua. The State is the 
sole proprietor of the land, vilbges being leased out to farmers 
who are responsible for the assessed revenue of their holdings. 
The rales are fjJted according to the quality of the soil, 
a higher rate being Im'ied for irrigated land. 
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The amiy Incbdes il rqfukr force kiK^^-'n sis ihe Uniat- 
Ris^la, a Iwdy of 40 cavalry, who act as a body-guard to the 
chief, and also uifantry. The LrrestOars act as police mes¬ 
sengers and the like* There are sj. artillerymen with one 
serviceable gun^ 

The State oonUiLns 3 schools with 539 pupils, and the 
annual ej^ijendlture on education is Rs. 3,000. In 1901^ 
3 5 per cent, of the populatioi^ almost entirely males^ were 
able to read and tmte- Four dispensaries are maintained, at 
an annual cost of Ks. 4,400* Vaccination is regularly cpaHed 
out. 1 liret Surveys for revenue purposes have been niadep in 
1865, 1835, and iSgS. The last iiurv^cy w'as a complcLe plane* 
table survey! whereas the earlier surveys dealt only with culU- 
mted ]afs<L 

Na.rsinghg^h Town.—Chief town of the State of the same 
name in Centnd India, situated in 13*43' and jf d' E.p 
1,650 feet ai:H>ve the sea, 44 miles from Sehore. Populaiion 
(l9oi)p 8,778. it was founded by Paras RAni, first chief of 
Narsinghgarh in 1681, on the silo of the vitbge of Toplb 
Mahadeo. ^fhe town is most picturesquely situjited on the 
edge of an artifrcuiL lake, with a fort and palaces on the 
heights above. A dispensary, a school, a jaTl, and British com^ 
bined post and telt^mph offices are situated in the town. 

Korwa.i —A mediatized ehiefship direedy depen¬ 

dent on the British Government^ in Contral India^ under the 
lihotDdl^Apnc), lyStig between 34'' Juid 34“ 14' N. and 78^ 2' 
and 78® 9' E., with an area of about n i square miles. It is 
bounded by the Central Provinces on the north and eiLst, and 
by parts of Gw'alior State on the remaining sides. It {5 situ¬ 
ated on the edge of the pbteau, partly in the Bundel- 

khaud gneiss area. I he Betwa flows through its western 
section. 

In 1713 Mnhiunniad Diler Khln, an A^han adventurer 
from Tlrflh, belonging to the ITroj- Khel, seized Korwoi and 
iome of the surrounding villages, Liter, in return for certain 
services, he obtained a grant of 3 * /wryitaaf from the emperor. 
During the decline of the Mughal empire the State was equal 
rn extent to Bhopal, if not larger; but during the MorathA 
period It rapidly doctined, although it has always remained 
indc^ndent, the assistonw rendered by the chief to Colonel 
Goddard in 1778 especially marking it out as an object of 
Marathi persecution. In ifiiS the Nawab was hard pressed, 
and appltt^ to the Politiad Agent at Bhopal for aid against 
Sindliia, whKh was granted In , ajo, after the establishment 
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of Briu$b supremacy, th^ State was sdied by Akbar KhSn, art 
illegitimate son of tbc previous mkr Irildat Muhamniad 
Khin, the rightful heir, applied for assistance lo the British 
GovemmerU; hut it was not considured advisable to disturb 
aitangemcnts which cjtlsled previous to ihe establishment of 
our aupremacy, nnd Ir5dat Ktiltn Tcccivcd a pension on aban- 
domng his claSmi Muhammad Yikub AU Khiln succeeded 
in I&95, and died in 1906- He was succeeded by Sarwar A!T 
Khan, the present Nawak 

The j>opulation was: (1SB1) 14 ^ 6 ^ 1 ^ (1S91) 3 J and 
(1901) 15^634, gi^ng a density of 12a persons per square mile. 
The decrease of 37 per cent during the last decade is due 
mainly to the famine of i Hindus number 11,185, 

or 83 per cent.; and MusalmSns^ 1^24 The ^taie contains 
BS villages. The Malwl dialect of KajosthBn! is the prevailing 
form of speech. Agriculture supports 43 per cent, of the 
population, and general labour 9 per cent. 

About *3 square miles, or td per cent, of the total area, arc 
cultiviitcdp of which only 93 acres arc irrigated ; 7S square 
miles are cuItivTible but gncnldvaletl; ti square miles a-^ 
forest; and the rest is wa^-te. Of ihc cropped area, /Wur 
occupies 9 square miles, gram 6, wheat 2, and nini-ze 4 S^ 
acfe& 

Two metalled toads in the Slate have been constructed by 
the British Government, one lo Kethora and live other to 
Bamom stations on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

The chief CKerciscs the powers of a magislmte of the fust 
cksSt cases beyond his powers being tried by the Political 
Agent The British Indian codes are used m the courts. The 
control of the finaneiia is entirely in the hands of the Political 
Agent. iTie total revenue is Rs. 37,000, of which Rs. 33,000 
Is derived from land and Rs- 2,200 from customs. The ind- 
dence of the land revenue demand is Rs. 1-9-0 per acre of 
cultivated land. 

*J'he capital is Koiwai, situated on the right bank of the 
Betwa- Population (1901), 2,356. A fort built of the gneiss 
Tock which abounds in the neighbourhood stands on a small 
hill to the east of the town; the houses are also for the most 
part built of this material and itxifed with big slabs. Korwai 
contains a British post office and a Ivospital. 

Kbilchipur State.—A mediatized cbiefship in Central India^ 
under the BhopSl AgervrTt ly^hg bet ween a 3''53' and 34"" 17'^. 
and 76® 36' and 76* 4a* E., with on area of about 273 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by tite Kotah State of the 
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B^jputana Agency; an th« cast by Rljgarb; on the irest by 
Indore; and on the south by Narsinghgflrh. The State is 
situated in the dfsErret of MiUwjl known as Khlchlwfija^ 
mainly in the Dcccaii trap area, but over its more northein 
portion sandstones of the Kaimur and other aJJied series are 
eJ<|>osed. The climate is temperate, the annual rainfaH 
averaging about 52 inches, 

*rhu chiefs are KhTchl Rajputs, a st-ctEm of the great 
ChaEihnn clan. This State was founded in 1544 by Ugra^en^ 
who was forced by family dissensions to migrate from the 
KhTchT capital of Gagraun. A grant of land was subsequently 
made to hsci by the Delhi empetori which included ibc adjoin¬ 
ing ZirApur and ^tlcTialpur now a part of Indore 

State, and ShuJ^lpur, now in Gwalior. This tCTritory was lost 
^"hen Abhai Singh was obliged to make terms with 
Sindhia. At the time of the settlement of Malwi in 1SJ9 
a dispute cieisted reganling the auccessinn, which at die request 
of the Gwalior Darbar was settled by the mediation of the 
Bntish authorities^ DtwSji Sher Singh succeeding as a boy of 
five. He wa^ foltowcd in 1869 fay his nephew Amar Singh, 
who received the hereditary title of Rao Bah^dyr in 1875. In 
18S4 he abolished all transit ditties in the State; cr\ccpt those 
on opium. The present chief^ Bhaw^ni Singh, succeeded in 
1899, ITie Rao BuhSdur of Khtlchipur is entitled to a salute 
of 9 guns. 

The population was : (1881) 36,135. (1891)36,302,0114 
(icjoi) 3r.i43, giving a density of 114 persons per square mite, 
'rhe Slate contains one 101171. KniLCMieUB [population. Sp!?i). 
the capital; and 383 rnllages. Hindus nuinber 29,158. or 
94 per cent.; MujialnUtns, 1,051. or 3 per cent.; and Ani- 
mists. ^96, mostly BbllsH The chief castes and tribes are 
Sondhiis, 4,900; Dhilkads, 3.800; lAsswidis (allied to SondhtO^^^ 
31O70; Chamar^ 2,34a; and 

Bftjputs, 3,210. 

The soli in the south-west is of the fertile black, variety, 
^^nng good crops of aJl the ordinary grains ; but the northern 
portions are covered with a rough siony sc«| of little agricul¬ 
tural i*aluc. Of the total area, 84 square rnilcs, or 31 i>er cent., 
art citltivaied. of which 5 square miles are iiTTgable; 80 square 
miles are under forest j 46 square miles, or 17 per cenL. are cul¬ 
tivable but not culdialed ; and the re^l is waste. occu¬ 

pies 38 square mClcfi, or 44 per cent, of the cultivated area ; 
cotton. 4 square miles; poppy, j square miles; and wheat. 

I square mile. 
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'Die Stale is di%ide^i (or A^oimblratire purposes into itirce 
/iikii/f, each urvder a The chief has full powers fn 

civii and revenue matters, but all serious cases of crime are 
dealt with by llte Potitical Agent in 'tlie totaJ revenue 

amounts to about l-J lalhs* of whicb Rs. 85,000 is derived 
from landp R^. 1 tpooo from and Rs, lOpOOO from cus¬ 

toms dues^ including Rs. 2^000 from opium. The principal 
heads of expenditure are t Rs. 7pOoo on account of die chiefs 
establishment, Rs. 4,000 on general administmtioiip Rs. 10,000 
on armSa and Rs. j,ooo on public works. A tribute of 
Rs, formerly made direct to Sindhta,, has been since 

1844 paid to the British Government through the Political 
Agent, in adjustment of Sindhians contrfbutEOn towards the 
local corps in The land revenue is fomied out and is 

realiEod in British coin, which lias been legal tender since tSgS. 
The Slate keeps up a small force of regular infantry^ t6i 
strong, os a body-guard to the chiefs There are ftUo af horse 
and ag8 foot, who act os police^ and serve 4 gun*. A British 
post office, A school^ and a ho^ntai are mainlaincd at the 
chief town, 

KhiJchlpttr Town—Chief town of the State of the same 
UAme in Central India, ^[tuated in 24° j"' N. And 35^ E., 
about 1^400 feet above the level of the seOf in the rugged 
country at the fool of the tinn of the VindhyAs which strikes 
eastwards from Chitor to ChanderL The name was originally 
Khlchipur; and ihe corruptiou may be due to an attempt on 
the part of the Muhammadan rulers to substitute Kliiljlpur, the 
name under which the town is mentioned in the 
Population {tgot}, 5^131. A British tmt offke, a jail* a school, 
and a hospital are situated in the town. Khilchipur is con¬ 
nected with the Agra-Bombay high road by a feeder-rOftdi 
25 milejs long, whence traffic passes to the Ouna station of the 
Bina Baran bianch of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail way p 
53 miles distant. 

Maksudan^arb (A^aiaM(r).—A petty State in Central 
India, under the Bhopal Agency, with an area of about 
81 square miles. It lies in MMwi and takes its name from the 
chief town, lire State origiimlly formed a part of R^ghugarfi. 
In 1776 Rija Balwant Singh of Rdghugarb granted the tract 
to his brother Budh Singh, whose soft Durjan Sal (l75^s-lSl 1} 
considerably extended his p€5ssos4ion-'>, founding a State of 
which the town of Bahridurgarb (now Isigorh in Gwalior) wus 
the capital. Early in the nineteenth century' his lands were 
seized by Sind bio, but were in part restored by Sindbia's 
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gcncnil, Jean I^plisUr Filose, who in I0i6 installed Buri 
sal Khichip of the Lolawat branch of the family, as chid^ of 
Miikisudangarh. Since then it has existed as a sepi^rate State, 
feudatory to Gwaltor, to whichp however;, it pays no tribute^ 
Its position is thus peculmr, as the chief does not hold under 
a Brilish guanmiee. Suice ihe e?jt&blisbEuent of the Bhopal 
Agency, however, the mtemal administmUon has invariably 
been conducted under the supervision of the Folitjcal Agent, 
without interference on the part of the Gwalior Darbdr. The 
present chief, Ragbunitth Singh, succeeded in 1864 at the age of 
fifteen. The State, which had been mismanaged, w^as hilken 
under superintendertce by the Political Agent in 1880, with 
the concurrence of the Maharaja Sindhia^ and is still under 
supervision. The chief bears the hereditary' tiik of RajlL 

The population was; 14+4^*, and (1901) i4,2&4^ 

giving u density of 176 persons per square mile; Hindus num¬ 
bered Z7k2i4, or 85 percentn; Animi^ts, i,66i, or 12 per cenh ; 
and Musalmins, jcj8. The Slate contains 80 viihgcs. About 
16 square miles are cultivated. The soil is fertile and bears 
good crops^ but the absence of roads prevents any great 
development of trade. Opium, the most iufiportaiit product, 
has to be taken rnone than 50 miles by country track to the 
railway. The total revenue is about Rs. 37^000, of which 
Rs. 38,000 h derived from hncL 

The chief town is Maksudangarh, situated in 24^ 4' N. and 
77° J 8 Er, about 1^,700 feet above the level of the s^ 
lation {1901I 2*22a. It is a small place, formed of an 
irregular congeries of houses dominated by the fort called 
Nauiktla or the " new foit,' which was built by RAja Vikiami- 
dii>a of Rilghugarh about 1730, A schcrol, hospital, jail* and 
Brilish post office arc situated in the lown^ wluch is 30 miles 
by fair wcatlier road from Biaora on the BomiMy-Agra high 
ruod* 

Muhammadgarh.— A mediatized Slate in Central India, 
under the Bhopal /\gency, situated on the MMwiI plateau^ with 
an area of about ig square miles^ and a population (1901) of 
3,944. The Stale wm originally included in BOsoda and 
Korwai. In 1753 Ahsan-iilbh Khin* the Nawib of B^oda, 
divided his State between hh two sons* Bak^l-ullah and 
Muhaminad KhOn, the latte? founding the town and Slate of 
Muhammadgorh- The pcctent chief is HAtim Kult Kh^n, 
who succeeded m 1896, and bears the litk of Kawib. The 
State contairts fourteen villages^ and produces good crope of all 
the ordinary gniins and of poppy. About S square miles, or 
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S7 per cent of the totid area, arc cultivated, of which 51 acres 
arc irrigated. The chief cxcrriscs (lie cruiiinal powers of n 
hrit'dass magutratc, all serious crimei being dealt with hy the 
Pulllica] Agent- The revenue amounts to Rs, 7,000. The 
town of XfuhatnwiadBarh is situated in af 39' N, and 78° 
10' E., and has a population (rpei) of 85(3. It is reached from 
the EltiLsa station of the Midland section of the Grtstt Indian 
Peninsula Kailway, 29 miles distant, by a fair-weather road- 

Bftsoda //aiAiir^gifrA-ilasodu ).—A media- 

tised chiefship in Central India, under the Bhopdl Agency, 
situated on the Malwa plateau, with an area of about 40 square 
miles, and a population {1901) of 4 i 9 ® 7 * The town from which 
the State takes its name was founded by RijS Ihr Singh 
Deo of Orchha in the sesentcenth century. It is often sty]^ 
M uhamniadgarh-Jtilsoda and Haidargarti-Hisoda, to distin¬ 
guish it from the place of the same name in Cwaliw Slate, but 
is gcncmlly called Nawab-Uasoda. 'tlie Slate is Iwunded on 
the west by tlic Sifonj district of Tonk Slate, and a portion of 
Gwalior j on the north by the Saugor District of the Cctiiral 
Provinces, and the Stales of Pathirt, Korwai, and Muhammad- 
garh ; on the cast by Saugor District and Uhopal j and on the 
south by Bhopil, 

'Fhe Nawlbs of Bi-toda belong U> the Korwai family founded 
by Muhantmad Dikr Khin, an Afghin of the Barakwi Firo* 
Khel, in lire eighteenth century. On his death the Slate was 
divided between his two sons, KorwaJ falling to the elder. 
The younger, Ahsan-ullah Khiln, settled at first at Rikha and 
Bali&durgarh, now Isagarh in the Gwalior State, but being hard 
pressed by the Marith&s, moved his capital to Bils^ in 17 sa¬ 
in 1817 the Slate fell into the hands of Sindhia, but was 
restored In 18*2 on the mediaiitMi of the British auihorid^ 
The chief, though nominally subordinate to Sindhia, pays him 
no tribute, and in his relations with that Darlilr receives the 
countenance and support of the Political Agent, who since 
1822 has exercised the same general authority in this chiefship 
II g in the guaianlecd chiefships subject to his control. 

Ahsan-uUah died in 1786, liaving aUeiunt-d |) 0 rt of his 
possessions to form the State of Atuhammadgarh. He was 
followed by N'awib Baia-uUah Khan, and ,Asad All Khan, ^e 
last being at one time minister of the Bhopal Stale, from which 
he was, however, removed for intriguing with Uw: pretender 
Dastgtr, The present chief is Haidar All KhJln, who succeeded 
in 1897, and bears the title tif -Nawab. The State contains 
twenty-three villages^ and is fertile and produces good crops. 
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About to sqimft miles, or 25 per cenL of the total area, are 
ojlii^mtedt tad acres being irrigated. The chief exerciiscs the 
cHmina] powers of 1 first-class nijigistratt^ oil hcinoits trinies 
being dealt with by the Political iVgent The revenue of the 
StateMs Rs. of wliicb Ks. 16^000 is derived from land. 

‘I’he itiddcnce of land revenue demand is Rs, a-9—3 per acre 
of Cultivated area. S£sod% the chief town, is situated in 
2^^ 51' N. and 7^*56^ E. Populutbn (rgoi), i^Sjo. A British 
post office^ a jail, a school, and a dispensary' ore situated in 
the lowTL 

Path^ State. — A petty ntcdiaiued State in Ccntml India, 
under ihe BbopiU Agency^ with an area of 23 square miles, and 
a population (rgot) of 2^704^ Locally the State is called Boro- 
Patharl or ChordMlhlri^ the former from the old nimed city 
of Boro, the latter from its former unenviable notoricly as the 
home of marauding gangs^ 

'J'be chiefs, who arc descended from the Bhopal house, are 
Pathans of the Bamk^ai family and ^lirmi KheL Murid 
Muhammad Kblr^ father of the originat grantee* bdd a 
in Ri&hat^h (now In the Central Provinces)# of which he w^as 
deprived by MaJiIdji Sindhix On the mediation of the 
Briti-*>h authorities, howe^^cr, his son, Haidar ^tuhammad Kh^, 
received the PathJUiyJjfrr in 1794, os a grant from Daulat Rao 
Sindhia^ Land Is still held by the Nawlhs at Rihatgarb, in 
the Saugor District of ibc Central Prosirtces- The present 
chief, Abdul Karfm Khan, succeeded in iSjg as a boy of five^ 
and received powers in 1S72. He pursued, however, a course 
of eatra^'oganoe, plunging the State so deeply in debt a$ to 
necessilaEc his removal froni the mani^ment in 1895. He 
resides At Sehore with his Ikmily, and the State continues 
under British administration. The chief bears the hercdliary 
title of Nawab. Ihe Archaeological remains at Path^rl are of 
considerable interest, fonning in fact a port of those at Baro, 
which is situated one mile south of this lowix I’be revurl from 
Bato to Pathatl \$ marked by the remains of numemu!^ temples, 
fiil7 stones^ and other Indications of an extensive settlement 

The soil is fertile and produces good crops. Of the total 
area of 22 square miles, 5 square miles, or 2^ per .cent., arc 
cultivatedp while 12 square mile:: are capable of cultivation, the 
rest being glaring, jungle, and wsLstc land, 'fhe chief ordi¬ 
narily exercises limited powers, ull serious matters being dealt 
with by the Political Agent The State has a revenue of 
Rs. 9,000. Its nnances ore at present burdened with a debt 
of Rs. JO 000, 
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The chief town of Paihaii is piciuTwqudy siltmed on » 
smnll santistone hill i,8oof«‘ above the of 
the edge of a lake enclosed by a fine dam of 
in ,/s6' N. and 78’ •s' E. It is M distant by 

metalled ««id from Kulbilr slaiijm on the Great too 
Peninsula Railway. Population (ig^tK ^ 

Mist office and a jail are situated in the town. _ 

PaihAri shows many signs of its importance in the^ y 
daj-s of Hindu rule, though, as it now st^ds. it a jm^ly 
Muhammadan in chameter. The re^ms f 
smiuesL carved stones from Hindu temples, and old foun^- 
tions are everywhere visible; The principal object of interest 
ia the magnificent column which slands to the 
It is cut from a fine white sandstonr^ apj^ndy 
old quarry close by. and is 47 high, 4* f«t tong m a single 
is surmounted by a belt capital, on -^ich there 
&tly two liuman figures hack to back, but only a 
nf one remain^ Close by « a small mmplc. which now con- 
tains a Vi#tyum. but was originally dedi^ed to Vishn^ us is 
shown by the figure of Garuda oyer the doorway. On be 
northern face of the pillar there is 

cil-ht lines. I he record is dated m a. B, &G i, and sea out tl» 
the temple of Vishnu (no doubt that d«e by> was bu.lt 
a king Parabola of the Rishtmkilta mce, who sc up this 
Carmb bannered pillar before iL The record is 
mteresting in connexion with the Mtoglr coppe^laie. wh^^ 
records the birth of the Pala king DevairUa, who was b^n 
of Him Devi, daughter of king Pafubala. A slab in an olo 
iaori (well with steps), dated in 1676; «oords ,is oonstruction 
by MahardjA Prithwlrdj jd Deo. in the 
•n,c Hindu town was destroyed by the Muhammadans, 

nciQslbly by Alan'li^r- _ 

r Aw/mr/ qf vi«tr*V '»/ *"** 

u. 305J A. Cunningham, ^erAam%iVu/ Awymey R<^rh, toL vit, 

sw px 5 i /iw/mif Attiifnoty, ^ . sai, p. .5 .] 

Sironj Di9U-ict.-Onc of the Cenimi India/erjuwurof ^ 
State of l ook, KajpUlina. It is for certain purp^ mclud^ 
in the charge of the Political .\ficnl, Bhopal H 
870 square miles, and lies between 13 5* ** 

17' and 77* 57' E., being bounded on the nordt. wm^ 
Lid cast by Gwultor, on the south by Bhopal and G^ior, 
it, the south-east comer by an outlying portttm ol Eurwim 
A ridge of the Vindbyas traverses the dismet ftom north 10 
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soulh, dividing it inio Vfro distinct tracts; that Eo the east 
IS known as faMi {'lowland ’} and that to die west as 
(" highlandThere are no large rivers ; the Sind risej! here* 
but does not attain to any sijte till it Im entered the Gwalior 
State on ibe north. The population in 1901 was 68,539, com- 
pared with 931856 in 1891. 'J’here are 436 villages and one town, 
Si non^j (popukiion, 10^41 7 )- Tlie pri ncipat castes arc Cham^, 
KichhT-s Brahmans, Rftjputs^ and Ahits, forming respectively 
about 14, 8, 6, 6, and 5 J per cent, of the total The district 
is said to have been occupied in the elei'enth century by 
Se^1|^ar Hfljputs, who came to with Jai Singh Siddh-rflj 

of Anhih'^da PAtan. In the sixteenth century their descen¬ 
dants opposed the advance of Sher Shih, who ccmsequeniJy 
devastated the country, having hia head-quarters at the principal 
town, which was called after him Sherganj, now corrupted to 
Sironj. In Akbars time the district wms one of the wtaM/s 
of the ChanderT sarAar in the SuS^A of and was granted 

in jdgjr by the emperor to Ghartb Das, KhTeht Chauh^En of 
Raghugarh, as a reward for services* From 1J36 to 1754 
it was held by BajI Rao Fcshwfl, and then passed into the 
possession of Holkar. In 1798 it was mado over by Jaswant 
Ran Holkar to Arnlr Khan* and the gian t was confirmed by the 
BriEish Government in the treaty of 1817. Sironj is the largest, 
and in many respects the most naturally favour^^ district of 
the Tonk State. Of the toEal area, more than 719 square 
miles, <3r Sj per cent., are AM/sa^ paying revenue direct to the 
Tank Darbdr, and the AAJJm area a\ai 1 abEe for cultivation 
is about 603 sqEimrc miles. Of the latter, about i?8 square 
miles, or t t per cent., were cukiv-ated in 1903-4^ the irrigated 
area being 2 square miles. Of the cropped area, wheat 
occupied nearly 29 per cent,/WJr gram 19, mai^e 8, and 
cotton 4i per cent. The revenue from all sources is about 
1 4 lakhs, of which two-thirds is derived from the laiitt 
Sironj Town-— Head-quarters of the Jktry^a/ra of the same 
name in the State of Tonk, R^jputlna (within the limits of the 
Central India Agency)^ situated in 24* 6 ^ N, and 77“ 43^ R, 
about 200 miles south-east of Tonk dty, and connected with 
the Kethora surion of the Great Indian PeninsuTa Railway 
by a metalled road about 30 miles in Ityigth, Population 
(rooi), 10,417- Sironj, in olden times, was doubtTess a con- 
sidembte city, being Bituaied on the direct route between the 
Dcccan and Agm; but it has decajtid mpidly, and its empty 
and the ruins of many fine houses alone testify to its 
former i mpoxtarice^ Tavemierj who risited it in the seventeenth 
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century, spoke of it aj being crowded with inctchaiita and 
artksans^ and Jiimous for iia muslins and chlnUes^ Of the 
moslin he wrote that it was 

•so Tme that when it is on the person, you see all the skin 
as though it were unccvered+ The merchants are not allowed 
to esport it, and the governor sends all of it for the Great 
Mogohs seraglio and for the principal oourtiers/ 

This manufacture has unfortunately died out, and no recoU 
lection of ita having once formed the staple trade of the place 
auTvives. The town possesses a post office a small an 
Anglo-vernacular school^ and a dispensary for oiit-patienii 




MAlwA agency 

M^lwS. Agencyli—A collection of Niidi'c States in chai;ge 
or a ruJitieuI Agent actlnjj under the orders of [be Agent to 
the Governor-General in Central rndia, lying betwtKn aa'" ao' 
and 25'" 9" N. and 74^" 33^ and 76* aS’' E. It has an area 
of 3,8 3S square miles^ and is txjiinded on the north and 
west by Rajputlnaj on the south by the BhE^war and 
Indore Residency political charges; and on the east by 
Bhopill. 

The totaJ population in 1901 was 1^040^3901 of whom Hin^ 
dus numbered £39,564, or 3 r per edit; JirlnsalmUns, io7pi9o, 
or 10 per cent I Animist^ 55»oi3pOr 5 percent j Jains, 36^615, 
or 3 per cent; and ChristtanSj. 1^488. The density of popula¬ 
tion is ii 3 persons per square mile. The Agency contains 
Aftcen towns, of which the chief are UjjAiH (population, 39,89 j)^ 
RATLA^t (361311)* Jaora (23,854)^ NIhacii including can- 
tonment (iipS^)j Mandasor (20^936), and Dewas (15,403)1 
and 3,847 villages. 

After the conclusion of the Treaty of Mandosor with Holkar 
in iStSp the local corps r^sed in accordance with its provi¬ 
sions was stationed at Mehidi-oh* and the commandant 
received military and civil powers. His charge comprised 
the whole of the Agency as it was up to March ao^ 1907, 
before the inclusion of the Indore Agency and the lately 
tfansferred Indore districts, but niit the Ni^ach district, which 
was at [hat time included in Kijputana, After the Mutiny, 
Colonel Kcalinge, who was placi^d in political control of the 
country, rnoved his head-quarters ffom time to dme between 
MANDAsoa, Agar, and Muhidfua- In iS6q, when the 
Central India Horse was r^lariy constituted and SEationed 
at Agar, the dual military and civfl c&ntjrot of the charge, 
then called the li^crtern htalwfl nAgency, wos entrusted to 
the commandant. The civil work b&comirig too heavy for 
this officer to deal with adequately, the Malwfl Agency was 
created under a separate Politick officer in 1^95, the head¬ 
quarters being placed at Kimach, In 1903 the Indoru State 
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comprised in the chaige were handed o¥er to the 
Resident at Indore. A further change was made in March, 
1907, when the Indore Agency was abolished, and the Stales 
and estates directly under the Agent to the Gavernor-Getieral 
were transferred to the PohticaJ Agent in M^twi In 1354, 
on the first appointment of nn Agent to the Governor-Genetal, 
the twin States of Dew 5 s and several estateSj of which the 
Thakuriit of Big] I was i 3 ic most ifnportant, rciriained directly 
under the Agent to the Govemof-GeneraJ, who delcgotcd the 
pfjwers of control to his First Assistant 'fhe increase of 
secretariat work at head-quarter^ necessitated the abolition 
of this arrangement, and the charge was transferred. There 
arc now five Stares with iheir head-quarters in the Agencj': 
the Hindu twin States of Delwas^ the Muhammadan treaty 
Statu of Jaora, and the mediatized Hindu States of Rati-AM, 
SiTAMAUp and Sailan^^ In addition to the above, the PoliUeal 
Agent also hiiii charge of a considerable portion of Gwalipji 
tcrrittiryj of the FiraWa of ToNK^ and of numerous 

holdings under British guarantee^ of which PipijOda and Bagli 
are the most important (see table on nest page). Among 
these minor holdings Panth-PiplDdl is peculiar, being held 
dirceilv from the British Government, without the intervention 
of any Native State. The holders possess no Lmd, but receive 
a cash assignment fevied on the income derived from ten 
villages situaied within the territory' of various Thakuis, five 
of these villages being in PiplodJL The g^rantccs have no 
proprietary rights whalever^ receiving their cmh alignment 
through the Political Agent, who holds the jurisdicHon over 
these villages. 

The Ajmer-Khandwa branch of the Ri|putitna-M4lw^ Rail- 
w-ay, the Ujjain-Ratlani-Codhra branch of the Bombay,, Horodo, 
and CentmL India Raitw^y, ind the Ujjain-Bho|iil Railway 
sen'e the Agency The Agra-Bombay, Ujjaui-Agar, Mhow- 
Nlniachp Ujjain-Sehore, Agar-Santngpur, Dewas-Ujjain^ and 
Dewas-Bhopil rnetaJlcd rootb also traverse it. 

The Political Agent cscrciscs the usual general control over 
all the States^ and is a Court of Sessions for the Caotimmtni 
of Nfmach. He is also the District Magistrate and Judge and 
Court of Sessions for the RAjputina M^lwot Ujjain-NSgda, and 
Rntllm^Godhfa sections of the Ikmibay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway, from FalehihAd to Kesarpum siations and 
Ratlflm to the cost of the Mahr, rospectively, 

'lire Agency comprise the following Slates, portions of 
States, and estates :— 


CnlL 


V 
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1 , Owli^ 

lku«ll, poitioo i 

j, IXwlii, Juniar 

j. Tsiwti 

4, KAtlain 

5 . ^limau , 

K. . 

7. FiploJ^ 

AjtaAda . 

9 * Bagli 

10 , Bvdlit (Hurl) , 
■II. Ihirkhcni P« 
PiHigri - 

r 1+ Vmik * 

13 , l^bJlkbcxf . I 

■i+, Blwjakhfrt 

15. Itiizhniid T ■ 

16 . Uidir«fi^ II 

■1 PlUEid 

i 9 . ftgritJwm - 
19 . Dibd; 

JO, T>iiAn* ^ 

ji. DhaUtiA . I 

3 3 . Ja-watlB « w 

KilokhcfA + 
\ KamtiAEB and 
i Kta«ikBj^p 4 r 
JSr Khc^iaa - 

ZD. KbojankhrrA 

37+ TAlpiuh . 

iS, Narwiir ■ # 

19, Ka.u£^Ei . 

PjiDth^Piploda . 

jll, faibijl , 

33. 

SiwlAk-liel L-^hjep- 

gMih) . 

^4. SMRoda « 

J5. ^rw&a 
3^. ShojaDta . 

37, Sadrt. 

jS. * 

39. Tal . 

40. UdI . Hi 

44]. Uparwilni. 


jPorfjjwj a/ 

43. Gwilior . 

43+ Imlate i 

,44- Took . 

Piulmwttili, and ituicoa 


H. 

H.H.Kiji * 
H.M.Nawlb 
H . H,R^i . 
H- H. Rft|l 4 
IL H.R 4 >i . 
ThikDr 
Thikoi ■ 
Tbikuf 
„ 

Thiku? 

TTiaW 

klvnit I 

Ra* 9 
Thakiu: P 

Th^tsr 

Thifctif J 

Thikiir 
Tbikur « 
Thakar « 
Tblkur 

iUo 4 j 
IUd . 4 

irWlnar j 

Tb^ui 
Thaknf 
IMwia 
Rao I 

TblkDr 

Pandif j 

mkflT 
Rlwal, 

lliakur 4 
TTiakDr 
TEiiJrar + 
Tbiktir 

Tb*kftr 

TTliktir 
Kiim. 
ThkkDf 

TtzikiFr 


Cute, dim, kv- 


POAwlr MofiKha + 

PDtkwijr Marilbi % 
Patkin MiiSAlBa^ 
Ritbqf Raipiat . 
Rlthor kijpOt P 
RAtbor l^jpQE . 
Dofia Kajimt 
PDimrir MafSlbi, 
E<ttltChf kijpat . 
Cbjuhin fUjput - 

Ritkor Rajpkit 
kaikcir Rijpui 
Cbaudi^wat RJlj 
pat . 

Saiadliil 

Cbaahiji Kajput 
CkauMn Rijpiat 

AlatLBEnmadAH 
S«ijrkd 4 
Ratkor RijpUl 
CkwitoiRijTHit 
Jld<m Rajpot 
Khkki RijpDt 
Gojal SrtOdia 
K^pat 9 
KbMLbi K^pnt 
Jftjioo Rajput 
ChauboD RP^pcii 
RAtbfif Rijpat 
SoUidci RAjpat 
Cbamkin Kl/pat 
Jhila Rajput 

JIdQD RajptiL 

DakthaaS 
Jj.lhirawi. 
ChauKim RIKjput 
Khicbf Rajput 

RJikor kijput p 
Rotk^Qr RaIpdI » 
R^Or RajpHi . 
^laoki RajiHit « 
yinad Mahijaii 
buDli , -P 
Rlthcir Rliput . 
Dfltia Rajput 
Dcdft RdjpTzl 
^ankl Kajpn[ . 


Telal 


Ar#ali 

■{ut;f^e 

oUk 

UDOIJn 

Total 

rCVOIEK 



Aa. 

' 

iM®S 

3 , 05 ,40c 

37S 

H. 4 '» 

3 ^,^,004 

5*8 

84,3:01 

S>^£D,oaO 

90J 

E 3.;;3 

5 , 40,400 

35U 

* 3 .Wj 

T,a&,OC ]4 


15 > 73 » 

l,g 0 ,OQO 

ia 


WpQoo 

V 

» 1 

33 ^- 

loS 

7 


1 ^ 44,000 

I 5 p«» 

4 


. 3,000 

a 

375 

4 tf^ 

1 

i.&rs 

11.000 

^ 6 

3*0 

Ji^OO 

» 

t 

lp 304 l 

«' 

« 

IpfiOC, 

1 

304 

6150® I 


fifo 

139™ 

> 

4 

104 

» 

« 

m 

m 


i,iji 

t 4 

4 JS 

14,000 

& 

1 9 aJi 

7 ,DD 4 

10 

Ir 4&9 

Sjooo 

$ 

b^o! 

4 ,i»o 

$, 

716 

n^DOO 

s 

549 

6,000 


i.s^a 

18^044 

li 

IHI*S 

19,000 

i 

« 

iM 

[ 

3 .SH 

35,000 


IH ^36 

10,000 

S 

600 

4,040 

a 

445 

43.400 

9 

■45 

3,340 

7 * 

4^*6 

43,000 

7 

319 

lO^DOO 

:1 ■ 

1 1^4 

3 k 004 

IS 


35,000 

10 

1 3 3 

14,000 

s 

494 

l,So 4 

EQ 

l.iftS 

30,400 

JpM^ 

618,394 

JlHt^iOOO 

S 7 

13,404 

14,400 

34 » 

35, 

3 5,77 ^ 

1,40,440 

S.fijS 

Jp 94 Ai 3 ^ 
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Dewi^ States. —Tmn treaty States m tbc Pdiiical 

Charge of the Central India Agency, divided into a senior and 
a junior bninch. The circumstances of the Dewas States are 
unusuaJ. 7^hough virtually two distinct diidships with separate 
administrations, acting independently in most matters^ they 
shore the same opital town and possess only allotted shares 
of the some territory. Their terriioriest which arc split up into 
several portions, situated in the Bhop.'U and MllwA .Agency 
Poliiical Charges, tic between j6' and 2^ 53'’ N. and 
75* 34^ and 76"^ 46" E., with a total area of S 36 square miles. 
Details of each branch utill be found beloir. The States ore 
bounded by portions of Gmlior, Indore^ BhopUl, Jaor^i, and 
l^orsinghgarh^ Except the /ar^a^ta of Blgaud, tlic whole 
area lies on the MalwA plateau, and is watered by the 
Ctiambol, Sipra, and K^lT Sin<L 
The chiefs of Dewfc are Marathi Fonwlns connected with 
the Dll an house, Udljl Rao, the fir^t of that line, being 
frrst-coiisin to Tukojl Roo and Jiwljl itao, the founders of 
DewA-v Tultojl and Jiwajl were brothers, who came into 
Central India with the Pcshwl^ Mjt Rao I, in about 173S. In 
rew^d for services rendered, the Peshwl conferred sevend 
^ar^atias on them, somc of which their descendants still holdf 
white others have been lost. In iSifi a joint treaty was con¬ 
cluded between the British Oovemment and Tukojl Rao II of 
the senior and Anand Rao II of the junicff brancL The 
chiefs were required by the treaty to ‘act by nn union of 
authEinty and to adminisler their affairs through one public 
minister." This airanipcfrieiit gave rise to endless friction and 
was finally abandoncrl, each bmneh haidng its own minister. 
In 1836-7 the treaty obligation to provide a quota of troops 
was commuted into an annual money payment of Rs* 28,500, 
of which sum each branch pa3^s hail In t86i of 

adoption were gianted to the chiefs. In 1864 189^ all 

land required T^t railways was ceded by both branches^ In 
18S1 aJl transit dues on salt were abandoned, and a oompen- 
satory cash payment of Rs. 413-8-0 was made in lieu of it to 
each branch. All remaining traii:^iE dues, excc|it those on 
opium, were abolnihed in 1885, 

The only place of any aichaerjilogical bteresi is SauascfUR, 
chiefly famEMis as the capita] of Biz BoJildur of The 

village of Nlgda* 3 miles south of Dewls» is said to have been 
formerly the capital of this tract; and it shows signs of having 
once been a place of some sire, tiumercius remains of Jain 
figures and Hindu temples lying in die neighhourhe^od- 
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Each of the States is administeTed by iu own chief- The 
two administnitiows are entirely separate, except in regard 
to educational, mwUca], oct«^ and excise matters, in whkh 
they work together. Neither branch has had its own cuirenqr. 
Since 1895 the British rupee has been legal tender- British 
copper coin is used, surcharged with the words ‘Dewiks 
State,* and the initials ‘S-B.’ or ‘J.B.,* 4 S the case tiiay be. 
The chiefs under the treaty of tBr® ordinariiy exercise full 
powers in judicial and all genera) administrative matters. 

The chief ankles of commerce are grain, oilseeds, cotton, 
and opium, which are taken to the railway at Indore for 
exports 

Mrnm of comitiimioation iire supplied by ibe Agra-Boinbay^ 
Dewaji-Ujjain, and tkwas-Bhopai Toads towards ihe up-kcep 
of which each branch pays Rs, ^,12% juinually to tho British 
Go%'emmcnt, The new N3g,da-Muttni scclion of the Ikimbay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway will pass dirough the A lot 
and Gadgueba parganas of the senior branch and junior 
branch respectively^ Aliogotbcr, iifi Tndcs of itjad have been 
c.'onstnicted otid are maifilaincd by the two States^ of which 
15 mil^ ore tnetallcd and loj unmetalled^ Combined (jost 
and telegraph offices have been ofiened at I>ew|x and Sprang 
pur* with branch olfices at AJot, l^adhanS, FMliaT Ringnod^ 
Borotho, and Riighogarh. 

The Stat^ owti r i schools jomtly, one being a high school. 
Besides these* the senior branch contains 21 pdfnaiy schools* 
including 3 private schools^ and the junior 20, including 
5 prirate schools. The number of bi>>^ attending these is 
expenditure on education for both branches 
amounts to Rs. 16*000, 

Hospitals at l.tewsis and S^Trangptir are owned jointly. 
A dispensary is mainiaincd at the bead-quoftera of eot^h 
fsur^inm. The total medical expenditure for both branches 
amounts to JRs. 13*000. 

Senior Mtnnfh.—Tht founder of the senior branch was 
Tukojl Run I. Ho died in and was succeeded by his 
adopted son Krishniji Rao, who fought m the disastrous kiltie 
of Panlpat in t j 6 t, and wtm followed in 1789 by his adopted 
son Tukojl Rdo 11. The fortunes of both branches fell very 
low at this lime, owing to the dcprcilations of the Pindaris, 
Sindhio, and Holkar. Krishnajl R.to 11, who aucceetied 
Rukm^itgad Rao in i36<j by adoption, was a liad adminijitmtor 
and plunged the Stale in debt* necessitahog its being placed 
under superintendence, tie waa succeeded in hy the 
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present chief, Tukojl Rao 111, a4optcd from another branch 
of the family, and educated at the OaJy Collie, Indore ^ 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 'l*hc ruler bca« the titles of Hia 
Hiehness and Rija, and receives a salute of is guns. 

The population was; (i88t) 73.94'*, (^89*) 

(looi) 6 a,It3, giving a density of 139 persons per square 
rmle. It has decreased by 34 

Hindus number 53.51*. or 85 cent. ; and Musdmiiis, 
y.i jd, or 13 per tent. Resides the two towns I>ewas (popula¬ 
tion, 15.403) and Sarangpur (6,339). bitches, 

there are *38 villages. The Malirt dialect of Rijasih^i is 
the language in ordinary use. Agriculture supports 36 
cent, of the population, and general labour 39 per cent. 

The territory of this tnanch has an area of 446 square mues, 
of which 133 square miles, or 39 F*" alienated 

in bnd grants. About sio square miles, or 49 per cent.^ 
the total, are cultivated, of which u square miles arc irrigated; 
cultivable land occupies 133 square miles, and forest 37 square 
miles, the rest being waste. Of the total cropped area, yem. 
occupies 85 square miles, or 37 per cent.; wheat, 31 sq^re 
miles; oilseeds, 36 square miles; cotton, *7 «l«are milesj 
and poppy, 6 square miles. a 

For administrative purposes the Slate is divided mto five 
fiarganai, each under a kamotdar {kam:ms 4 S*\, with head 
quarters at Dewfis, Alot, Sirangpur. lUghogarh, and tUgaud. 
The iwesent chief being a minor, the adminustraiion is con¬ 
ducted by a Superintendent, under the direct control of the 


Political Agent in MalwS- , .. , . , 

The total revenue Is about 3-5 lakhs, of which 3*9 lakhs are 
derived from land, Ks. 33.«»o <«*“ customs dues. 
from duty on opium, and Rs. 7,7<«> 

alienated in /djEfrr produces an income of about lU. 90,000. 
'ITie main haids of eapendituic are: chief’s establishment, 
ks. 76,000: collection of revenue, Rs. 69,000; and general 
administration, Ra. 34,®®*** The Incidence of the an 
revenue demand is Ks. 3-5-j per acre of cultivated area, and 
Ks. per acre of the total area. All collections are made 


in cash, i j ’ 

The State forces consist of 63 aivalry, 79 infantry, 69 rirfiufA, 
and 18 gunners with two guns. A police force of 365 regular 
police and 306 rural police is kept up. There w a Ccnirai 
udl at iJewas. 

The first survey was made in 1830, only the cultivated Ian 
being measured. A plane-table survey was made in 1894, and 
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maps were prepared for cvcjy vilLige. Ow^ng^ however, lo 
sutxe&iiive bad years, the work uf seldement ia ±x present in 
abeyance^ 

/s^rjf^r Rao, the founded of the junior 

branch, died in 1775, and the later history of the State 
possesses no distinctive featuteSt 

The present chief, MaMr Rao Ponwir^ succeeded in 1S91. 
The ruler cpf the State bcara the titles of Hia Highness and 
RAjft, And receives a salute of 15 

The population was: (rBSt) 69,6S4, and 

{x9ot) 54,904, giving a dcxisity of 125 persons per square 
milfc It has decreased by 21 per cent, in the last decade. 
Hindus number 46,893, or 85 per cenL ; and Musalmajks, 
5,323^ of TO pet cent. There are two towns and 337 villages 
in the State. The MSlwj dialect of Rajasthani h the prevailing 
Language. About 40 per cent, of the population art siip|.KjrLed 
by agriculture and 2S per cent, by general labour. 

The total area ts 440 square miles, of which 73 square miles, 
or [ 7 per cenL, have been alienated in land grants. About 
194 square luiles^ or 44 per cent.^ are cultivated, of which 
7 square miles are irrigated \ 21 square miles^ or 5 per cent, 
are under forest; 6 j square miles, or 14 per cent., are cultiv¬ 
able but not cultivated ; and the rest is wjute /oti^ar occupies 
63 square miles, or 31 per cent, of the cultivated area | pulses, 
76 square miles, or 38 per cent; wheat, 16 square luil^^; 
gram, 11 square miles; cotton, 13 square miles; and poppyt 
S square mOes. 

The State is divided into six fitirgaffnj, with hcad-quAfters 
at Dewis, Bilgaud, fiadgucha, Riugm^, S^mngpur, and Akbar- 
put- The tocal revenue is 3^5 lakhs^ of which 2-6 laJchs come 
from land, R$. 20,000 from customs, and Rs. 14,000 from 
Opium and excise. The income of land atienated in 
is Rs, 70,000. The chief heads of expenditure are % collection 
of TUvenuc, Rs. 30,000; chiefs e^tabli^hiuent, Rs. 48,00c; 
aud gcncnil administration, Rs. ij^ooc. The incidence of the 
bnd revenue dcnuuid is Rs. 3 “S~* ^ cultivated landj 

and Rs. 1-4—o per acre of the total arsL 

The Stale forces consist of 80 cavalrj', 99 Infantry^ and 
27 anillcr)'men with ftnif pns. A body of 94 regular police 
and T73 ruml police ore maintained for watch and ward 
There is a Central jail at Dewls. 

The first regular survey' was made in fSSi and a regular 
assessment in 1894, A fresli settlement of the of 

BAgaud has been completed, but that of other /ar^aaai has 
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been postponed on account of the late famiae and a succession 

of bad years. _ 

Dewlu Town. -Chief town of the twin States of the wme 

name in Central India, situated in ja® 58' JJ. and 76* 4 ' E-. 
1,784 feet above sea-ltsveJ, on the Bombay- Agra road, 14 miles 
Indore. The population in 1901 was * 5,403, of whom 
8,713 resided in the portion belonging to the senior bram-h 
(sec Dewas State), and 6.690 in that of the junior branch. 
W town lies at the foot of a conical hill, known as the 
Chftmunda l'ah 5 r, 01 MiiU of the goddess ChSmun^' which 
rises about 300 feet above the general tevel. It denves iw 
name cither from this hiU, which, Dwing to the shnoc upon 
it, was known as I>evTvasinl (‘the goddess’s residence ), or, 
as is also alleged, from the name id the founder of the 
village out of which the town grew. PewSs was not a plaw 
of importance until after 1739, when it came into the hand* 
of the Martthas. Until 1886 the two hnuiches eaerctsed 
joint jurisdiction. In that year definite limits wTtre a-tttgned 
to each branch, the main street foiming the dividing line- 
There arc no buildings of iniporiance in the town. The 
Chiimunda hill is mourned by a broad flight of stone 
leading to an image of the goddess cut in the rocky wall 
of a cave. Water is supplied from a double system m 
water works, one belonging to each branch, and is distributed 
through the town by stand-pipes. Two palaces, two sets of 
public offices, and two jails are maintained, and the two 
sections ore administered by .•eeparate municipahiics. A 
school, hospital, and guesthou.se are owned jointly by Imth 
branches. A combined British post and telegraph office 

iXands in the town. ^ , t j- 

SSriingpui^*—Town in Cent™ IrKlislt si u 

ated on the ca^fil bank of the Kali SintC in 23^ 34 

76® 29" 30 miles from Makiii siation on the Ujiain-Bhopal 

Railway, fliid 74 miles from Indore on ihc Bombay-Agra 

road. Popuhtioit {1901)^ 6,539, ^ - 

the town as it now Stands docs not dale Uct earlier than tbc 
days of the Muliammadan kings of Mllwa (fifteenth century 
and is entirely Muhammad-m in chorartcr* Thai it was 
a pbee of importance in Hindu times is shown by the dii- 
cDTcry of old cotna of the punth-inaTkod Ujjain typ^^T while 
many fragments of Hindu and Join temples are to be seen 
built into walls. The pl*ce first became import^t under 
Sirang Singh KhichS in 139&+ from whom it reoeivEd it* present 
name. During die fifteenth and sixteenth centuritt it rose lo 
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great LcnpoTtance^ and h coiiiStiiiitly mentioned by the Muham¬ 
madan historians; while the wide area covered by the niins of 
the old tcTwn shovk^s that it if as then a large and flourishing 
place. In 1526 il was wrested from Mahmild Khilji II of 
MMw 3 by RdnA Sanga of Chttor; but during the confusion 
caused by Mbar's invasion it fell to one Mallu Kh^, who 
attempted to assume independence in Malwa, but was soon 
after subdued by Shcf Shah. It was then included in the 
governorship of Shujaat Khan^ and on the fall of the SUri 
dynasty passed to his son BayAildp better Icnown ns Baz 
Bahadur. Baz Bahadur assumed independence and slnick 
coinsp of which a few have been found. SiLrangpur is best 
known as the scene of the death of die beautiful Rupnnitlp the 
famous Hindu wife of Bic Bahadur, She was renowned 
throughout hliiwi for her singing and composition of 
many of which are still sung. Her lover is described by 
Muhammadan writCTS as the most accomplished man of his 
day in the science of music and in Hindi SQUgi and many tales 
of their love arc current in the I^end$ of S^iangpm and 
Man on. In 1561 Akbor sent a force to S^angpur under 
Adham KhAn. Bdz BaMdur, taken surpruiCp and deserted 
by his troopSf was forced to fly^ ipd RupmatE and the rest of 
his wives and all his treasures fell into the hannls of Adham 
Klidn. Various accounts of RUpmatl’s end are current^ but 
the moat probable relates that she took poison to escape 
falling into the hands of the conqueror, HahSdur^ after 

^laiious \'icissiludes, finally presented himself at Delhl„ and was 
graciously received and raised to rank and honour. He died 
in tsSS, ajid lies buried at L'jjaint ajccording to tradtHortp 
Inside the remains of Hopmatt. barungpur was from this time 
incorijoratcd in the of Milwi, and became the chief 

loHTi of the SSrangpur sttrMr^ In 1734 il fell to the Mar^tlalisT 
and WHS held at difTereiit times by the chiefs of Dewfb« Indore^ 
and Gwalior, and the Pind^ri leader Korfm Kh^ In iSiS it 
was restored to I>ewls under the treaty made in that year. 

Saratigpur was in former days famous for its fine muslins, 
'rhe industry has decayed since 1875, and, though St still 
lingers, is gradually dying out. There arc few buildings of 
any note now standing, and those which remain are m a dda- 
pitted state. One is known os Jlufima/i M GitmSas, or 
‘ RUpmatfs haJP; but from its absolute similarity to the 
buildings near it, this title would appear to be an invention of 
later days. Another similar domed building bears an inscrip¬ 
tion of 1496^ stating that it was erected in the time of Ghi^-iis- 
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ud-dlr of Milwl, A jSnia hfasjid, once a building of soiM 
pretensions, bears a record dated in *640. There was formerly 
a fort, but all that now lemarns are portions of the wall and 
a gateway with an inscription referring to its repair in *578. 

A mosque, called the Pir jin H Binfl. is a picturesque bmld- 
ing now in a dilapidated stale. Among the numerous Hindu 
and Jain remains, one statue of a llrthankar has been found 
which was erected in A.o. iiai. Up to 1&S9 the two branches 
of the Stale exercised a joint control; but in that year the 
town was divided into two equal shares, each section being 
controlled by a Jtamdsiidr with a separate estalilishmcnt. 

A joint stfoool and fami, an inspection bungalow, and a 
combined post and telegraph office are maintamed m the 
town. 

[ A. CmeLmgh&ea, Ar^iate/tigMif Survey Mtp«rt ^ Northtm 

AJfo, vol ii, p. iSA.] .... , 

Jaorft State --A treaty State, situated m the M^wa 
Agency of Central India, with an area of 568 square 
of which 118 have been alienated in land giants. Ihc 
territories of the State are much split up, the main 
lying between *3“ 7 fl *«<• SS' N. and 75“ o ^d 75 3 « b-* “ 
i$ bounded by portions of the Indore, Gwalior, and KatUm 
States of the Agency, the Stale of Fartibgarh in KAjpuWiiii, 
and the Thakurat of PiplodS. It takes its name from Jaort 
town, at which the head quarters are siluatcd. I’he whole 
Stale lies on the Milwh highlands, and shares in me general 
conditions common to iltat region- There are only two nvera 
of irnnortance, the Chambal and SiprS. ... £. .. 

Chalflr Khiln was an Afghan of the 1 'ajik Khel. from SwSl. 
His grandfather. AWul Majid Khin. origmally came h> India 
in hopes of making a fortune j and his two sons AWrd H^ld 
and Abdur Rlfa entered the service of Chulam KMir Khan, 
notorious for having blinded the aged empirtOT Shah 
17 83 Oh the Mtcution of GHulfljn Kadir by Sindhui t ey 
settled in Kohilkfomd. Uhafilr Khan was the fourth and 
youngest son of AMul Hamid. He married a <fo«ght« of 
Muhammad Ayiz Khan, who held a high post at the J^bpur 
court Ay-az KhUn assisli.'d the freebooter Amir Khto m 
setLiihg the dispiile between the chkfa of Jaipar and JpdhpUf 
regarding the hand of the Udaipur princess Kr«hna Kunwan ; 
and the friendship thus started led AyU* to give his younga 
daughter to Amir Khan, who then t«ok Chafilr Khln mlo his 
service, and employed him as his confidential agent and rc- 
prescntBlive at the court of Holkar, when absent on distant 
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expeditions. After the battle of^ Mchidpur (Dee. sit 
Holkai was foircd to make terms^ and signed the Treaiy of 
Mondosor (sec IstooRJE State)^ by the twelfth article of which 
it was a^eed that Naw&b Ghafdr Khin should be conhnned In 
possession of Sanjitt MalhJLrgarh^ T&l^ Jaort^ and Barauda^ and 
dow tribute from PiplodSU ^fhe NawSb at the same time 
required to fiunish a quota of 500 horse and 500 foot and four 
guns for the assistance of the British Govemmentpan obligation 
which was later on commuted for a cash payment. AniTr Xh^ 
jirotested against this clause on the ground that Gltafur Khin 
holding the districts as his agent; but the claim was not 
admitted. 

In rSii certain agreements were mediated between the 
Nawlb and the MalhOigaih Thikurs. The Malhirgarh I'ha- 
kurs claimed to be tributary jdpfYfars, but it was held that they 
were merely guaranteed leaseholders^ the tenure depending on 
the due ob-servance of tlic terms of their holding; until 1^90 
they WTfie a eoiwtRnt source of trouble to the Datbtr- 

In 1825 Ghafur KhSn died, leaving an Infant son, Chaus 
Muhammad Kb&a (1835-65). Hu was placed on ihc 

(sutcession dues) of 2 lakhs being paid to Holkar. 
'rhe management of the State was left 10 the late Nawiib's 
widow^ but after iw-o years she was removed from the control 
for mismanagement. In 1842 Chaus Muhammad Khta 
received administrative pow'urrs. In the same year a money 
payment of r-6 lakhs was accepted in ticu of the troops 
required to be kept up under the treaty^ and in letum for 
good services during the Mutiny it was further reduced to 
X'4 takhs in 1S59. Thiee years later a mfusd was granu^d 
guaranteeing succession irt accordance with Muhammadan law. 
Ghaus Muhammad died in 1865; leaving a ^n of eleven years 
of age^ Muhammad htmil Khan (ig65-95)i, who was duly 
installed:, the usual na%ardffa of 2 lakhs being paid to Holkor, 
'Ihe Nftwab WHS placed in charge of the State in 18741 but his 
administration was not a success. He incuncd a debt of about 
16 lakhs, and, in addition, bomowed 3 lakhs from Government. 
Muhammad Ismail died in 1S95 and was succeeded by his son 
Iftikhlr All Khln, the present chief, then a boy of iweh'e^ the 
management of the Stale being entrusted to the Nawib's uncle, 
Y&r Muhammad Khiint until 1906, when the chief received 
powers of administration. Ihc young chief was educated at 
the Daly College at Indor^ and in 1901 he joined the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, The present ruler bears the titles of 
His Highness and J^'iakhr^uddau/a Nawib Sauiai the 
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second and last dignities being peRonal, and is entitled to 

*'^/popub^n of the State was; (i8Si) ioM 34,(«890 
„7,6so, and (1901) 84,401. In the latest H.«dus 

numbered or 74 “l!«i 

• 5,854. Of *9 P«T cenL; jains, 3,314. “ 4 
Mimists, S.58S, or 3 per (mostly Bhils and Sondbia^ 
Of the Muhammadan population 73 per c«ft 4 . live in jao 
town. The density of population is 148 persons per square 
mile, that tor all MMwft being only 116- I'hcrc are two town^ 
Iaoi4 (population, 23,854). the capital, and FSl < 4 . 9 S 47 ^o 
«7 vtlkses. The population rose in the penod 1888-91 
by 8 pet cent., but fell during the last decade by ^9 pcf 
chiefly on account of the famine of 1899-1900. The R.lng^ 
or Malwl dialect of Raiastliiinl is spoken by 70 per cent. 
Besides the animistic tribes mentioned, the most numerous 
castes among Hindus arc: Rajputs, j.ioo; C-harnim, S^SOf t 
Kunbls. 5,00° ; «nd Balais, 3.7oo. About 38 P« “"t- 
population ate supported by agricuUun^ and la per cen y 

^^^Tlie soil of the State is among the richest in MaJwi, being 
mainly of the best black cotton «riety. bearing ea^Hcnt cro^ 
of poppy- ^ squmt rades, *74, ^r 

4$ per cent., are under cultivation, of which 34 squait mi es 
aie irrigated. Of the uncultiiated area. 94 sq'isrf 
17 per ^t. of the total area, arc capable of cuittvanun, the 
rest teing waste. Of the cropped arca,>«iwr and cotton 
occupy 49 square miles, or 16 per cent., maiic, 37 square mi . 
or 13 per cent; poppy, t8 square miles, or 6 per cent; and 
10 sduaje or 3 per cenL 

•ITie chief means of oommunication are the Mmach-Mhow 
high toad and the Jaoril PipVoda road, both metalled and kept 
up%v Government; and the RRiputana-Malwl IJt^y ^d 
the Raclam-Codhia Barodabmneh of the ^niba>% Ba^ and 

Centtal India Railway, which joins the Rajpuilna-MHwa at 
Ratlam. and forms the shortest route to , 

For administrative pu^xwes the State 
iaJtaii (or districts), jaori, Barauda, Uarkhcr^ 

Nawibganj, Sanjlt, and TM htandiwal, each u^era 
who is collector of revenue and magistrate of the district. 

l-he chief is the final authority in all general administmiive 
und civil judicial mattert. In criminal cases, however, he is 
required to submit all cases involving the penalty of ^ 

confirmation by the Agent to the Governor Ceneral. I he 
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judiciiL wu-s □r^tiized m on the model of Brttbh 

courts and the puiiLshmcnts laid down in the BfitLsh codes 
were introdliced in place of the primiiive pains and pvttaliics 
which were still in force. 

No revenue surt'cy has as yet been madcr and crops are 
appraised on the gremnd l>dbre the harvest The incidence of 
land revenue demand is Rs. 3 per acre of cultivated land, and 
Rs. per acre on the total area. CoLiections are made in 
cash, in three instalments. 

The total revenue of the State amounts to 8-5 lakhs^ of 
which 5-S lalchs^ or 68 per conL,. is derived from land; 
Rs. ag^ooci, or 3 per cent., from opium; Ks. as.ooo, or 3 |jcf 
cent, from customs; and Ra, 14,000 from tribute. The chief 
heads of expcndtiure are: general administration, 1*2 lukhs ; 
ehiefs establishment, Rs. 30,000; charges in respect of 
cx: 4 lectiDn of land revenue, Rs. 61,60c ; police, Rs. 35,00a ; 
military, Rs. 34,000; public works^ Rs. 31,000; tribute, 
Rs, 1,37,000, 

A duty of Rs. 7 per wiaund is levied on raw opium, and of 
Rs. a on every ro lb. of the manufactured article. Dues are 
also levied on every cheat of 140 lb.: on Jaor^-gfown opium, 
Rs. 30 ; on fcureign opium, Rs. 13 when it comes from a dbtanoe 
of 50 miles or less, and Rs. ^ when it comes from more than 
50 miles. About t,ooo chests pass artnually through the 
Government scales maintained in Jaorft town, at which the 
British fiovemcneni levies an e^eport duty on all opium pasismg 
through HritLih India to the Chinese market Tlie duty amounts 
to about 5 lakhs a year+ 

Since 1895 ihc Hritkh rupee has been legal tender. 

I'he Statu maintains 59 regular cavniry, [24 infantry, and 
48 artillery with 16 guns^ besides 36 im^ulars. The police 
force wus organized in 1892* and now includes 370 regular 
police and 333 rural police^ giving r man to every 3a6 persons. 
A Central jail is maintained at Jaori town. 

An English school was started in 1866. In 1896 the Barr 
High School, teaching up to the University entrance standard, 
was opened. There ire now ten other State schools, as wdl 
as several private tnslitutions, which are supported by granta- 
tn^id. The cost of education is Rs. 3|Ooo a year. 

Two hospitals are maintained in JaorS town, one for men 
and one for women, and five dispem^cs in the diitdets* 

Jaorft Town.—Capital of the Slate of the same name in 
Central India, situated in 33” 38" N. and 75® 8^ E.^about 1.600 
feet above the level of the sea, with aji area of 2^ iquaie 
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IaoA is <Ki Ihe A]m<rr-Klwiidwa branch of the Raj- 
puianV-Malwa Rjulway, 439 *"’>«* Bomlwy. The 
Sf Jacta belonged originally to the Kh^k. 
taken by Gliafur Khan as the site of his chief toim. It a 

divided into iwcniy-six ? 

diirerenl articles. The public buildings include two h^«l^ 
one for tnales and one for females, a 
and i-o smidler educational msUtutions, a M » 
telegraph office, and several rur«,>. PopulaUon 
roEulariy; <i 880 iiM 4 > (« 9 ot) « 8 ** 54 - 

ZdJ form 43 Per cent- and Musalraans 48 “m. 

of tfie total. The town is watched by a pobce force of 4 

eOMtob and head-quarters of the 

fargijw of the same name in Jaort Stole J 

Aimncy of Central India, situated m *3 43 N. and 75 3 

,1 mdes by a fair-weather road from Jaor* 

RaiputHna MalwS Railway- Population (1901). ^ 9 S 4 - I 

csiwrt date of its fwindation is unknoam, but 

it to 1143- In the sixteenth century the Mughal 

Malwlb assisted by the Doria Rijputs. co^uerrf it- * 

remained under Mughal control up to 1683. bid 

passed to some PonwHr Rijputs, from whom »i irts seined by 

H^lkar in 1810. Holkar retained poss^ion until 1818, when 

it was assigned to Ghafur Khan under the Treaty of Mandasor. 

A municSLlity was created In 190*- It* -W 

income, which is derived from local cesscs. amounts 

State.— A mediatiacd State in the MJllwa Agt^^y 
of Central India. The territory, which lies between *3 h 
33' N- a-'J 3 t' ttnd 75* rf « mextncab^ 

intermingled with that of SAtLAN*. and boundaites art m 
consequlcc not very clearly defi^blc. 

S^ie touches the temtories of Jaori and Iwtll^Th (m 
Raiputana) on the north; Gwalior on the east j l>h 3 r and 
KuslUlgarh (in RAjputona) and partoof Indore on the wuth , 
and Kruhilgarh and Banswara(in KAjputina) on the west. It 

an area Of 90* «!»«“« 
alienated in /Jgfrr and other grants, only 4 cl 
or 44 per cent., being Mdtsa or directly held by the Stme. 
Besides ihis* sixty viltages, with an approxiJnalc o 
square miles, are held by the Rao of Kushal^rh m 
for which a Aiir^ of Rs. 600 is paid to _ 

The name is popularly s.-ud to be derived from that of Batan 
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Singh^ the fDunder+ This is, however, a mktnicei as Radilin 
wm already in existence before Rntan Singh obtained lU and 
is mcfiticmed by Abuj Fazl in the ArM-fr_4Maf^ as one of the 
maMh in the Ujiain tarJtar of the StOfoA, 

The State lies geotogicsdly in the Deccan trap area, and the 
soil is formed chid^y of the constituents commo-n to this 
rormatioji, hasaXt predominating, together with the black soil 
which always accom|:ianies it. An outcrop of Vindh^wi sand^ 
stone occurs close to Rntl^m city^ and is quarried for building 
ptitpo&es. 

The R.lj^s are Rather Rijputs of the Jodhpur htiuse^ being 
descended from Klja Udai Singii {i5S4-g5)s one of whose 
great^grandsons, katan Singh^ founded the house of Ratlatn, 
I'he date of Ratan Singh^s birth is uncertain, but occumccl 
about The popular tradition which accounts for the 

rise in (avour of Ratan Singh with the emperor Shllh Jahfln 
tells howp when armed only with a Aii/ar (dagger), he en¬ 
countered and slew an infuriated elephant which was causing 
havoc in the streets of Delhi. Thb deed waa witnessed by 
the emperor, who^ in reward, granted Katan Singh a 
worth sj blchs. In sober fact, however, ihis / 4 cf/- appears 
to have been awarded for good service against the Usb^s at 
KiindahJlr and the Persians Ln KhorfLsdn in 165 r-a. Ratan 
Singh was at the same time made a commandtn- of 3,000, and 
granted the usual insignia of rnyalty and title of 
About sbt ycar^ after assuming chaige of the jJgtr, he -wiis 
called upon to join Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur, who was 
marching to oppose AurangEeb and Murid. In the battle 
fought at l>harrnatpur close to Ujjain, in 165&, Ratan Singh 
vfAA kiHcdi Dharmatpur has since been known as Fatehibid^, 
and is now a junction on the Hajputlna-Malwa RaJtw'ay. 
Ratan Singh's cenotaph stands near the village. As a result 
of this action^ the fortunes of ihc l^mily declined and they lost 
much territory. About the end of the reign of Raja Chhatatsal, 
one of the sons of Ratan Singh, the State became jqjlii up into 
three p<irtions. Kesho a nq^hcw <]f Chhntars,ll, obtained 
possession of SItauau, Chhatansiirs eldest Aon Kesn" Singh 
faicceedtng to RatlSm, and Prat^p Singh, a younger son of 
ChhatarsflJ, obtaining RaolL Dissen>iSons fuising bter on, 
the emperor intervened and upheld the claim of MUn Singh, 
Kesri Singh's son^ to the State, hfan Singh then winfonrcd 
of Kaotr on his brother Jai Singh, who founded the 
SailaSa State- In the eighteenih ccntuiyf the country' waa 
overrun by the Marithils. and Riya Padam Singh became 
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mbutory to Stndhia- Kurther (racesMs by Jaawont Rao 
Holkar nmde punctual payment of Sindhia's tribute tmiws«iblc, 
and Bipu Sindhia, i-ho had b«n sent to enfo™ m payment. 
mvagti the State. Raji Pa™t Sii^h, dnteo to despmuon, 
deSnincd to ie«ort to arms, and inflictod a de 

Sindhia. Siibsc<|uent bloodshed ™ averted by the inten¬ 
tion of Sir John Malcolm, who tn r8!9 mcdjat^ 
of the State, and gTjniantced the ^yment Vnni 

Rs. 46.C00 due to Sindhia. on which that chief agreed not 
to interfere in any way with the internal management of the 
State, This tribute is now paid to I*'® 
under the treaty tnatle with j ,<i 

Singh wa$ on the jpiu!//during the Mutmj. wh«, he 
conspicuous services, in recogniuon of which his 
received a AMM and the thanhs of Government. The ^ 
chief Ranjlt Singh succeeded in 1864 a tninor, the State 
remaining under superintendence till tSSe By omeful 
aBemcnt the 10 lalhs of debt with which the State had b^n 
Urdened were paid off. and fi laths in addiuoo were s^t in 
improvements. In 1864 an arrangement was m^e for the 
Jsimv. free of compensation, of all land ^iuired 
In 1881 all transit dues on salt were abolished by KA>'l Ranjn 
Singh, compensation to the ejctcni of Rs. 1.™ per annum 
UiL allowed, and in 1885 ibo chief abolished all remaining 
transit dues, cacept those on opium. By an airangemcnl 
made in 1887 regarding the coliccuon of customs in SailanI, 
the Rallam Dtirblr, in consideration of the payment of a fixed 
sum yearly, waived its right to 
territory. Rija Ranjit Singh was created a Jv.CI.E. in 
and died in .»«. when his son, the ^nt 
Singh, succeeded. He was educated at the ^alX 
at Indore. The Slate remsdned under maJiagcment till 1^^ 
In I ooi His Highness joined the Imperial Cadet Ctap*. ] “ 
chicflus the titles of His Highiioss and RajS, and receives 

a salute of It guns, , v * r.Rrt.t 

The population of the State was; (iSSi) 87 < 3 t 4 i (to 9 t> 
89,160. and {igfll) 33 . 773 - contains one town. R*’!;'-*”* 

the capital (population, 36,3* »)> Hhihl 

number sa.* 38 , or 6* p« cent.; Am mists (chiefly Bhils), 
11,003, t*f 16 per cent,; Musaimins, 10,693, or t* per rant.; 
and Jains, 6,451- 1 '^* popuktion has decreas^ ^ 

6 per cent during the last decade, while the rural J 

has decreased by 17-6 per cent,, ow^ng to 

'I’hc density of population, excluding the aty of Rat . 
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54 persons per square mile. The principal dialect is Malwi 
(or Kangri)^ spoken by 70 per cent, of the population. About 
40 per cent, of the total are supported by agriculture 
and 11 cent, by general tabour. The Canadian Presby¬ 
terian M^ision has a station in the chief towa The State 
was attacked by plague b tgoa, 1,849 deaths occurring in the 
nty between NoTetnber of that year and March, 1903. In 
1904 there were a,ooo deaths from the same cause. 

The soil of the plateau portion of the State is nminly of the 
black cotton variety, and bears good crops. Of the total area, 
rSi .^uare miles, or 10 per cent, arc under cultivation, 
Ti square miles being irrigated ; 55 square miles, or fi per 
cent, are under forest ; and 58S square miles, or 45 per cent, 
cultitable but lying tallow; the romabder is irrecEaiinable 
waste. 

beat occupies 54 square miles, or J4 per cent, of the total 
cropped area ; /War, 4ft square miles, or st per cent; maize, 
as square miles, or tt per cent; gram, a5 square miles, or 

10 per cent.; cotton, rj squane tniles, or to per cent.; poppy, 

11 square miles, or 5 per cent 

The chief trade routes arc the RatUm-Godhra branch of 
the Bomtuy, Barodi, and Central India and the R^jputSna- 
MSJwa Raibnys. There are about 14 miles of metalled roads 
in and around Hatllm iown. The other metalled roads in the 
State arc *5 miles of the Mhow.Nimach road, and £t miles 
of the Ndinlj-SailflnS road. British post offices are maintained 
at Ratlani town and railway station, and at Namll station, and 
a telegraph olltoe at RatlSin, combined with the post office 
as well os at all railway .slationa ' 

The Stale is, for administrative purposes, divided into two 
takstts, Ratlim and BAjoa, each under a taktildar. It b 
administered directly bj' the chief, assisted by the diwan and 
the usual departmental officers. The chief hus full powers 
in all civil and general administrative maEters. In criminal 
cases his powers are those of a Sessiotu Court, subject to the 
proviso that oJ] sentences involving death, traiuportation, or 
imprisonmmt for life must be referred to the Agent to the 
tiOvemor-Oenera] for confirniation. 

The normal rex^enue amounts to 5 lakhs, of which s-p Jakhs 
^ derived from land ; Rs. 67,000 from customs; Rs. 44,^00 
from tnbute paid by feudatojy ThUkurs; and Rs. 1,000 as c^ra- 
pensat^ paid by Government for abolitfon of transit dues on 
saU, The income from alienated lands i* 4.4 tnkhs. The chief 
heads of expenditure are: charges b respect of land tevenue; 
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Rs, 42^500; chiefs establishment^ Es. 56,000; g^neml 
ndminisiredon, Rs. ^5,600; police, Rs^ 711400; tribute to 
British Govemnient, Rs. 43,700; public workii, Rs. aopooo. 

Of the total area of the StaiCi 456 square nsiiesp or 51 per 
cetit,^ have been alienated in ja^r holdings, which comprise 
114 square mi!^ or 63 per cum. of the total culiirated orca^ 
hut contribute only Rs. 34,000 towards the rovetiue, 'fhe inci¬ 
dence of the land revenue demand is Rs, 4-11-3 per acre of 
cultivated area^ and E, i on the toiaJ area. Proprietary light* 
in land are not recogniied. The system of fanning villages 
previously in force throughout the State is now applied only 
to vfllagi^ which cannot be managed dintctty owing to paucity 
of cultivators^ An assessment by the plough called 

it made in the hilly tract. The re^'Ciiue of MJ/m 
lands IS assessed according to the nature of the soil and its 
capability for being irrigated. 

The first settlement for revenue purposes was made in 18S7 
for ten years, the demand being 3+2 lakhs^ and each village 
being regularly surveyed. In 1877 a fresh survey was; made ; 
the a^Tinge rate for irrlgaied land was Rs. 28 and for *dry^ 
RS' 3-1 3 -cn per acre, showing an increase in the demand, of 
31 per cent. A third settlement was started in iS^5, but was 
never completed. 

The State h.is never had a silver coinage of its own, and 
before the introduction of the British rupee as legal tender, 
in 18^7, carried on its transactions in various local cunencies, 
the commonest being the SMm sAahi rupee corned in 
Partlbgarb (RajputOna). Copper lias long been coined^ and 
is stiU issued. 

The State army consista of a body of regular cavalry of 
12 meUp who form the chiefs personal guards and of too 
regular infantry {/i 7 dtigas% who fumiEh guards for the palace 
and offices. About too irregular cavalry and ri5 irregular 
infantry act as police- There are 5 serviceable gutu?, rnamied 
by II gunners, 1’he rt^lar police force consists of 235 men 
under a superintendent for the dty, and 197 constables for 
rural areas. The hcadn^uartcrs jail is in RatlLni city, while 
a district jai] is main tained at 

'the first State school for boys was opened in t364_ In 
1870 a girls" school was slartedp and in 187* the Radara 
Central College. One hospital is kept up in RatlOm city and 
a dispensary at' Bajua. Vaccination is regularly carried out- 

RatlAm Town.—Capital of the State of the sjimc nomCt 
in Central India, situated in 23® 19^ N. and 75® f IL, 4ti 

X 








DHles distant from Bornhuyn The town stands at an eJei-ation 
0 *" i^ 57 ? above sea-le^'cl, and is dean and well laJd own 
It contains na buildings of any imporUnocp the moat imposli^ 
edilice being the Rijn's poiocci A large numbet of Jain 
retigiouji e^tablishiHe.nla ciisi in the place. Popnla- 

don bos been! (tSBi) (iSgi) ^g^Bzz, and (rgoi) 

36^531, Hindus form 60 per cent, of the toto); MusoimOns^ 
per cenL ; and Jairtsij 14 percent. ChrLstians number as 
many as owing 10 the presence of the Canadian Preshy- 
tenon Mission settle mecit. The addition of the poputaiion 
within mllwayjfinits increases the nym|>er of Chrishans to 4;?g- 
Besides the Central College there Ate fifty other educationil 
esiabliabmcnts, State and private^ in the towru The chief 
public buildings arc the British telegraph and pewrt office^ a 
^f^^^bungalow, and a State guesthouse. The fast building 
i$ situated in the centre of a public garden, where a smaJJ 
20Ci]<^ical cdI lection is tepi up. Ratlam h the junctiem for 
the R£jput!Lna-M^1wil Railway and the Railam'Eamda branch 
of the Bombay, Barcuk, and Central India Railway. 

SiUtinau State—One of the medialized States of the 
Central Ind^ under the J^olitical Ageni in MalwA, 

Ijing between ef 48' and 34'" 8" N. Etnd 75^ 15' and 
75® 32' E,j with an area of about 35a square mile^ of which 
2jg square miles, or 68 per ceni,^ have been oJicruitud in Ja£ir 
grants. It ts boundtxi on the north by the Indore and Gwahor 
States i on the 5n>uth by Jaora and Dew^ls; on the cast by the 
Jhalawar State in RajpuLtim^ and on the west by Gwalior. 
The pUce after which it tahes its name was founded by a Mini 
chief, Sltajr, the name Sitlmau, of village of Sita, having beeai 
mctamcirphosed into the more orthodox naine of Sltimau. 
The State Li situaied cm the Malw^I plateau, and its geological 
conditions, flora^ and fauna arc the fiame as elsewhere in that 
region. The only stream of importance is the Chambol river, 
w’^hich forms the ca^^coi boundary, and is used as a source 
of irrigation. 

I’he Brtimau chief is a Rathor Rijput belonging to the 
Jodhpur family, and closely rekted lo the Rajas of Ratcam 
and SA [LANA. The Sttamaii Slate wa$ founded by Kesho 
lifts, a grandson of Ratan Singh of Ratlftm, who in 1695 
received a satfad ^nt) from Aurang^eb conferHog ihfi /ar- 
of Titrodo, Nihargarh, and Alot upon hiaL Of these 
/argtinos^ Kihaigarh and Alot wi^c sened by the chiefs of 
GwaJior and flewls respectively, during the Marathft invo-don. 
On the settlement of CentnU India, after the Pindftri U"ar, 
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Sir John Malcolm mediated between Daulat Rao Siiidhin and 
Rija Raj Singh of Snamau, and the lalter was conlirnied in 
the possession of his land on paying a f&nly tribnie to Sin- 
dhia of Rs. 33,0001 which in ifido was reduced to Rs^ j 7,000* 
Fot semces rendered in the afoiiny of j£SS7p Rij Singh 
received .1 of Rs. a,ooo. In 1365 he ceded all land 

retjoifed for raiLways free of compensation, and in tS 3 i tciin- 
qulshed hh rights to levy transit dues on salt, receiving a sunt 
of Rs. 3,000 annually as compensation. Ho die^ without 
tissue, and was succeeded by Bahidur Smgh^K selected from 
another bmircli of the family by the Eritish GovcmiiTtcnE^ and 
installed in The Gwalior DaiMr raised an objection, 

conUnding that they should have been consyltecb ^d aLso 
claimed succesaion dues (fljccirfjwti). Ti was ruled, however, 
that Srtaoiuu being a mediatuKd chiefship of the first ciaas, 
the primary contention was not tenable, while succ^ion 
dues were payable to the British Govemmeni only and not 
to the Darbar* In 1SS7 EahSdiir Singh abolished all transit 
dues in his Stal^K except those on opium and timber. He 
dfed In rS99 and succeeded by Shardul Singh, who only 
lived ten months The present chief, Ram Singh, was elected 
by Government to succeed him in 190a Hu is the second 
son of die Thlltur of K^hht-Bafoda (see Bi^opa^^ar AokncvJ, 
and was^ born in i 3 So and educated ^t the Daly Cohere at 
Jndortv The rukr bears the titles of Hb Highness and 
and receiver a salute of 11 guns- 

The popubtion of the State has been: 3 ' 5 ^ 939 ^ 

(1891) 33.507- SM'd Hindus 

numbened 3r,4o6, or go per cent, of the total; MusaJoiln^ 
jr 5^7 i 78^; Animists^ 159. The density is 08 

persons per aquaie mUe. The population deertflsed by a 8 
per cent during the decade ending The State contains 

one town, Sitawao, the capital (5,877) ; and 89 I’illages. llie 
principal dialect is Rangri or 31 ilwit sp>oktm by 98 per cent, 
of the popukiion^ The most numerous castes arc brShmans 
and Rajputs, each numbering about 4,000. Agriculture 
supports 43 per cent, of the total population, md genend 
labour la per cent. 

The rich black soil which prevails produce excellent crops 
of al! ordinary grains, and also of poppy grown for opium. 
Of the total area of 350 square miles, 70* Of 20 per cent., 
are under cultivation, 9 square miles, or rg per ceiiL+ of this 
lUCii lieing irrfgated and 60 * dry'; of the rumainder, 7 square 
miles capable of cultivation, the rest being jungle and 
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irredainuiblc »ras 4 e. Or the cropped area, 61 ^uarc tniie!i 
produce cereals, 7 poppy, and 2 cotton. Irrigation is con 
fined to poppy and vegetables. 

Trade and commeiee have expanded considerably sLneo the 
opening of the Rajpuiana->[alwa Railway^ and the construc¬ 
tion of the ractaJlcd mad between the Mandasor station on 
that line and the tow'o of SltamaUi a distance of t@ miles. 
A Eridsh post and telegraph office has been opened at 
SStj.mau town. 

I'he State is divided for adniinistratiYe purposes into three 
SMniaiit Ehagor^ and TiUoda, each under a taMl/ddf 
or ffoi&daAsi/d^r, who Ls collector of revenue and magistrate 
for his charge. 

The Rija has full povrers in ail revenue, civil judicial, and 
general administniiivc matters. In criminal cases he exercises 
the powers of a Seasioris Court in British India, but is rec^uired 
to submit all senEencos of death, transportation^ or irapiispn- 
raent for life to the Agent to the Govemor-GencTaJ for con¬ 
firmation, Hie British codes, modified to suit local necd^ 
have been introduced into the State courts. 

The normal revenue is 1-3 hrfchs. Of this, Rs. So.ooo 
comes from lajnd, Ra. 31,000 from tribute paid by feudatory 
Thakurs, and Rs, 13,000 from customa duesn The principal 
heads of expenditure cue: chiefs establiahment, Rs, 13,000; 
general administration, Rs. public works, Rs. 5^000; 

jwlict^ Rs. 3,000; tribute to the Gwalior State, Rs. 57,000. 
The income of alienated lands amounts to 1-7 laths. The 
iiKidence of land revenue demand is Rs. 3 per acre of culti¬ 
vated land, and 13 annas per acre of the total area. British 
coin has been the State currency since 1896. 

No troops are kept up by the State. A police force iras 
organired in 1895, and a jail has been opcnecL Sftlmau 
town contains one i«:hool, with about jco pupils, and a dis¬ 
pensary. 

Sitl^au Town. —Capital of the State of the same name, 
in Central India, situated in 24^ N. and 75® ai^ E,, on 
a small eminence 1^700 feet above sea-levd. Sfuimau is 
132 miles distant by road fmm Indore, U is connected with 
the Mandasor station of the RajpuLSm-Mllwi Raitway hy 
a itietal]c:d road t8 miles in length, and is 4^6 miles from 
Bombay* t^opuliiiion (1901)^ 5 >^ 77 * The town b surrounded 
by a wall with sci'en gates, and its foundation is ascribed to 
a Mina chieh Si’ltajt (1465), It fell later into the hitnds of the 
Gajmalod BhUmias. These Bhumbs were Sougara RithorSp 
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who tame into M^llwa and took SStajnau frora its original 
about 1500* About 165® Mjilicsh DSs Raibofi father 
of Katan Singbi i«ls joumeying from Jhfllor to OnkimiS^tlii and 
HUS forced to stop at Sttlmau, owing to his wife's illness. She 
died berCp and he asked the Gajmalod Bh^imias for permisr 
sion to erect a shrine to her mcniorfi but they refused. He 
tfcacbcrously invited them to a fcast^ murdered themr a.nd 
seized Sli^mau. The connexion thus eslabliahed between 
this place and the lUthor cbn caused Ratan Singh to get 
it included in his grant of KatlUm. 

Laddnat situated miles from Sititrnau, on the edge of 
a fine tank, was the chief town from 1750 to STtAmau 

being too open to attack by the Marathils. The town contains 
a schoob a gusthousCf a dispEnsary, and a British pcpst and 
telegraph office- 

SallAn^ State*— One of the mediaiired States of the 
CentraJ India Agency, under the Politaca] Agent in MsIwfL 
Tbc State has an area of about ^^50 square mileSp of 
which, howeveip ahoui half has been alienated in land grants. 
Owing to the inExtricable mingling of it& lerrftorj^ with that of 
Ratbm, no very accurate figure can be arrived at. Thu State 
is called after the capital town which stands at the foot 
(J/ftfnfl, lit mouth) of the hills whence it derives its 

name of SaillnJL Scattered portions of SaikUtl touch the 
Gwalior, Indore* Dhar. Jhaliua* Jaora, Baniiw^m, and Kushah 
garh States, of which the two last arc in RajputAna. The only 
stream of importarpee fs the Main, which flows through the 
western portion of the Slate. 

The chiefs of SatJilna are EAtbof RAjpuis of the Racanivat 
branch, an olT^oot of the RatEam house* and till 1750 SaillnE 
forrned a pan of Rathm. In that year Jai Singh, a great- 
grandson of thitan Singh, the founder of Ratlanip started an 
ludepEndEnt State, of which Kaou was the capital In 1736 
he built the prc?ienl capital of Sailtni During the settlement 
of M^wa in 1819^ I^nchhman Singh received, through 

the medtalion of Sir John Makolm, an agreement on behalf 
of Daulat Rao Sindh La, by which all interference in the 
administration of the State by the Gwalior Darbai was pr{> 
hibited, and he was ifccured in his possessions on payiiient 
of a tribute of Rs. 25,000^ The payment of this tribute 
tttis transferred to the British Govermnent in tft6o. I rons 
I £50^ the chrefp Duk Singh, being a mln<jr, the State was 
adtninistcfed hy the British authorities, but during the dts^ 
turbances of 1857 it wits enbrusied to the late chiefs widow. 
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who rmderad good sSMriec. In r 3 Si Uie State abandoned 
all transit duties on salt, leceivipg annually from the Brittih 
Govern nicnt roo maunds of salt free of cosL la iSS^,, hOT- 
ever, this compensation was commuted to an annual cash 
payment of Rs. 412-5-0, In iSS? an Etgjccmcnt was made 
between the Ratl;lrn and Saildnl States by which the Tatter 
levies its own cu^oms duties, compensadng Ratl^i for fdin- 
quisbing its Hgbl to levy custotns dues in Sail^ by an annual 
payment of Rs. 6,000^ In the same year ab transit dues, 
except those on opium, were nbuHshcd. The present chief, 
Riji Jaswatit Singh, succeeded^ by adoption, in 1855, He 
has done much to inaprove the ^oancIaJ canditioti of the 
Slate, though the famine of 18^9-1 goo caused fresh cm bar- 
tasstncnts. He received the gold Kaisar-i-Hind meda] in 
and was made a K^C.I.E. in 1904, The territocy, as is u^al 
in Rajput holdings, has been alienated 10 a considerable e.v:tent, 
ten of the /agfr^itrj being R&thor Rajputs connected with 
the ruling ^amHy. The chief enjoys the tides of His Highness 
and Raji, and is entitled to a salute of 11 guns, 

'fhe population of the State has varied: (i&3i) 39,713, 
3^5 and (tgesj) 25,Hi- the htet year Hindus 
formed 67 per cent, of the total, while Animbts (chieily 
Bhlls) numt^red 6,300, MusalmOns 1,321, and Jaiiis 912. 
The population decreased by a 2 per cent* during the bst 
decode, and now represents a density of 57 persons per 
square mile, 'fhe State contains 96 villages and one lowup 
Sail^a, the capital (population, 4i^S5)' About 7S per cent of 
the ixipnlotion speak ihc Malwt dialtxt of Rojasthlnl, and 15 
per cent. BhilL The prevailing castes and trilies are Kunbls 
(2,7cx>X Rljpuis (i, ioo), and Bhds (6,300), Agriculture and 
general labour support the majority of the iiihabitarmL 

The soil over most of the area is of the high fertility 
common in MOlwO^ bearing excellent crops of all the ordinary 
gminsand also of poppy, which forms one of the most valuable 
products. 

Of the toloJ area of 450 square miles^ 123, or 26 per cent, 
are under cultivation, 5 $quaie miles being irrigable, and djc 
rest * dry ' land. About 3S nquare miles, or 30 per cent, of the 
cropped aresiv one under cere^ 3 under poppy, and 3 under 
cotton. Of the uncuEtii-aied area, 6| square miles, or 
T4 per cent^ mt ca^xible of cultivation, 39 aru under forest, 
and the rest is irreclaimable waste. Bastumge is aniple in 
good year% Zn ^merda^'S there was a considerable induairy 
in brass-wgrk and the maniilaciure of dye from the J/ tree 
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{jJ/ortW*! but the importaiion of foreign tnateriais 

has almost eniireljc killed the latter. 

The Batoda-Nilgtla section of the Bombayt Earodo, and 
Central India Raiiaajr posses through the State, with stations at 
RaoH and Bangrod. A metalled foad connects Snililna town 
with the Natnil station of the Rajputina-Mdlwi Eailway, and 
a section of the Mhow-Nlmach high road posses through the 
soiilh-westem districts of EhltpSjik and Bingiod- British post 
offices are maintained at SajUnll, flingrod, and RaoiT, and 
lel^rapb offices at the railway stations of Root! and Blngiod. 

For administmtive purposes the State is divided into four 
sections: the chief town and its environs, and the districts of 
Bhilplnk, BSngrod, and RaotT, The chief administers the 
State assisted by a (Sufos, and in civil matters has complete 
oonitoL Incriiniiial cas« hcttcfcisestlwpowcreofa Sessions 
Court, but submits for amfirination by [he Agent to the 
Gewemor-Cenerai all sentences of tmnspofiation, impriwnment 
for life, or capital punishment. 

The normal revenue amounts to t-j lakhs, of which t i 
lakhs are derived ftom the londj Rs, tS,ooo front customs, 
Rs, s 1,000 from mka (tribute from feudatory land holders); 
and Rs, 41J-S-0 from the British Government in lieu of 
salt dues reliniquished in i 38 t. The chief heads^ of expen- 
dilutc are general administration, including the chiefs stab- 
lishment, Rs, g,ooo; roditary, Rs. 13,000; tribute to British 
Govenimcnt, Rt 23,000 ((aid to Sindhia until 1&60); Rs. 6^000 
to RatBnn being the share of nJjrar dues levied in Sailini 

The incidenM of land revenue demand is Rs. 3 per acre of 
cultivated land and i j annas per acre of total area. The land 
revenue system includes the grant of leases to each cultivator 
for a certain number of years, 

The British rupee i* the current coin in the Slate, the Salim 
shSJit (of Partibgarh) having been disused since 1897. Copper 
has been minted ai llaramawal and Sdlani, but the fonner 
mint was closed in 1881, and it is proposed to close the latter. 

The State forces consist of r6a regular cavalry, who form 
the chiefs body guard, 278 irregular infantry, 3 guns snd ij 
gunners. The police were regularly urgmuzed in 1899, A 
jail is maintained in SaiUlnil town. Seven schools are main¬ 
tained in the Slate, with an avemge attendance of too pupils. 
Two dispensaries ate kept up, 

Saliajia Town Chief town ofilw State of Urn 

same namCi in Centnd India, situated In 23* sS' N. 

74* 57' E., at the fool of the Vindhyas, 1,847 f«‘ above sea- 
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level, Snilinil is 10 id lies by metalled njfitd fram K^mllstaLiqn 
fjrt the Kftjpuia,na-M 3 Jwi Railw^iy, and 531 by rail fram Bombay. 
Poptjlation (1901), 4^355. The [own, which dates from 1 7^6^ 
has no buddipgs of any note in it except the Kaji*s new [wtaceF 
A di 5 (>ensary, an inspection bui^alow^ a British post oflke, 
a jailp And a school arc situated within its limits, 

PiplodJL—One of the FDediatI;eed chiefships of the Central 
India A^ncyi in the Malwa Political Charge. It has an area 
of about 60 square miles. 

The ancestors of the present chief were Dona RSjputs, who 
tniKtated from Kathi^wAr, one Kllujt seizing the fort of Jsabah 
garhp 7 mils from the present town of Papkjdat in t335. In 
r547 Shardul Singh, sixth in descent from KdlujTp greatly 
extended his possessions and founded the towm of Pipludi, 
7 ‘he estate was reduced to its present dimensions by the inroads 
of the Maraihis, the Thakur becoming subject to Amfr Khan. 
^Vhen independence was guaranteed to jAoaa in i8i3 by the 
iwdfth Article of the Treaty of Mondosor^ the qucHtion of the 
status of Fiplodl arose. Through ihe mediation of Sir John 
Malcolm^ the Nawab of Jaorl i^ecd in iSai to allow the 
'rhakur to hold his lands on paying Rs. 33,00c a year as 
tribute, and surrendering half the -Olv^r dues of the holding. 
In 1S44 a fresh agreetnent was madcj without the cognizance 
of the Government of Indiap in which the ^Fh^ur s po&itJon 
woa more corefylly defined. During the hfutiny Thakur Shiv 
Singh furnished cavalry and men to the British authorliies at 
Mandasor. Ttie present chiefs Thtkur Kesri Singh, succeeded 
in iS 37 t having been educated at the Daly College at Indore, 

The estfiUe has a population (1901) of 11^441, of whom 
Hindus fonn 84 per cent 7 ’here are twenty-eight ^illogea 
in the Thakurat, the revenue of five of which is assigned to 
Fanth^Fiplod^ (see JJai-wa Age?^cv), About 73 per cent* of 
the population ^peak the Malwl dialect^ and go per cent, are 
agriculturijits^ the principal costt supported by it being the 
Kunby 

The land is for the most part highly fertile, being chicdy 
black cotton, producing excdknt crrips of all the ordinaiy 
grams and of poppy. Of the total ariea, 33 square miles^ or 
SS per are under culti^'ation, 3 i^quare milc5 ofthisbdng 
irrigable. About 30 square produce cercaJsT J poppy^ 
and one cotton. There arc two mealed roads in the estate, 
one Icadlrig to Rankoda, the other to Funiakhert, 

The Thakur admittislers the estate with the assistance of 
a Aamifdr^ And has limited judicial powers all heinous coses 
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Leinu referred to the Polilical Agent. The total revenue is 
' ks. 95,000, of which Rs. 90.000 is derived from the land. 

The Thafcur receives small yearly (uttioi (cash payments) from 
: the States of IhewSa (Rs. 253) and Jnota (Rs. n.ooo). Revenue 

from irrigated land is collected in cash, from unirrigated in 
kind. The incidence of the revenue demand is Rs. 3-3^^ psr 
acre of cultivated area. a ; v 

Piplodft, the capital of the estate, is siitiatcd in 93 36 Rj 
I and 74® 57' E., 1 1 miles from Jaori, with which it is connect^ 

by a meiiilled toad. Its population in 1901 was 3,aSi. Adak- 

bungalow, a British post office, a hospital, a jail, and a school 
are situated in the town- Sev'en miles away stands the old 
fort of Sabaigmh, the fits! capital of the holding. 

PirHwa District,— One of the Centml India 
of the Slate of Tout, Rajputilna. It is for certain purposes 
included in the charge of (he Political Agent, Malwa.^ It has 
an area of *46 square miles, and lies between ^4 i and 
14® 24' N. and 75® St' and 76“ ti' E., being bounded on the 
' north by Indore, on the west by Indore and JtiJlawaT, and 

on the south and cast by Gwalior. A group of Indore villages 
a1mo>Lt divide# the northem from the southern half. The 
country is undulating in chsjaeler, the uplands being chiefly 
reserved for grass, while the rich black soil in ibe valleys y ields 
fineorops. The population in igoi was 15,a8G, compared with 
40,806 in iSgt. There are i*6 villages and one town, the 
head^jttarters the district. The principal castes are Sondhias, 
Minas, Dangis, and Chamars, forming respectively about ao, 

: 14, 9, and 3 per cent, of tire ioihIh Nothing is known of the 

history of the district prior to the time of Akbar, when it 

formed part of the Kotrl-mwa tarkar of the Sulxtk of MSlwi. 

It was included in the territory bestowed on Ratan Singb of 
Ratlsm by Shah JahUn, but when Mahflrhjl Sawai Jai Singh of 
Jaipur was SUbahdir of Malwi it was traiafcrtod to Biljl Eao 
Peshw.! Subsequently, Holkar took pcssesaion, and in 
f» Jaswanc Rao Holkar made it over to AmTr Khln, the grant being 

i| confirmed by the British Government under the treaty of iSi 7 - 

I Of the total area, 3to square miles, or 84 per cent., arc AAuAu, 

j<i paying revenue direct to the Tonk Darhir, and the ihalsa area 

II available for cultivation i# about 166 square miles. Of the 

i latter, about 59 square miles, or 35 per cenL, were cultivated 

f in j 903-4, the irrigated area being nearly 6 square miles. Of 

the area cropped, Itwar occupiel 58 per cent., cotton 9, 
', maia: 8, and poppy 6 p« cenu The revenue from all sources 

,' is about 1-4 lakhs, of which four-fifth# is derir-ed from the land. 
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The town of Piriwa ts &(tUAted in *4® g' N. ind / E,, 
about 140 mites almost due south of Toilk dty. The popula- 
tfou in r^of Wrt^ 4^771, Hindus forming nearly 50 per ccnt.^ 
Musolmins ^ip and Jaina about 19 per cent. The town, which, 
from the inscriptiooa in its Jain temples^ appears to date from 
the eleventh century^ contains a picturesque fort of no gre^t 
age, a post and telegraph office, a small a vemacular 
school, and a dispcimiy for out>patients« 
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BhopawoT Agency.—A Polilical Charge under the CentrjU 
India Agency, lying between ai” «' and if M N. and 
if i' and yA* jr' E., with an area of about 7.6®4 
n^ies. It is bounded on the north by Rall^, the 
Residency, Dewds, and Gwalior; on the stHtih by tbe Khan- 
desh District of Bombay; tso the east by Btidsh Juid 

the Bho[4l State; and on die west by the Re"4 R^ntha 

"'^^physical aspects of the Agency vfljy markedly in dif¬ 
ferent parts. The two great ranges of the VijtuHVAS and 
SsTKimivs iravciM it from cast to west, enfolding^timn them 
the broad and fertile valley of the Narbada. To the north, 
beyond the Vindhyas, the greater part of the Dh5r Siaie and 
the Amihera district lie on the open Malwl plateau. Below 
Is the Narbada valley, and farther south the mauntajnous 
fotest^:lad region, in which the Alt-RSjpur, ^nrftni; and 
Jobal States lie; known as Bhllwftra or the ‘Bhil counn^, 
irild and sparsely inhabited tract. The famous stronghold of 
Maspu, the Buddhist fflvfis of Bach, and the sacred hiU of 
Bawangaja near BarwasI, are situated in thui char^ while 
numerous rrdned forts, mosques, and palaces, now bnn^ dwp 
in jungle; testify to its prosperity and importance in 
days, when it formed a part of the Bijilgarh rnrAur of the 
of MHwa* * 

The population in 190! was 547,5+^ Hindus num¬ 
bered Of +7 950,043. “f 

a6 per cent.; Musalmins, 99.895. or 5 P*^ «»*' i ^ 

9,7ii. The density is 7$ I«™is square mi^ The 
Agency contains three towns, Dhar 7,79s), arwa. 
(6,977i and Kukshi (5,4“*); villages. 

The charge was qriginaJly divided into two sections, known 
as the Bhil and Deputy Ehll Agencies, with hcad-qtarters at 
Bhopiwar and Manpur respectively. In 1357. 

Tolitical officer's residence at Bhopilwar was destroyed ‘ ® 
mutineers, the headHqtiarters were removed to Sardir^, when 
the officer commanding tbe Bhll Corps was eotrusied with the 
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poliUcal control of the Agency. The civij n’ort Iftter on 
ppoTCd loo heavy, and a separate Political officer was con¬ 
sidered necessary. In iSBs, thertfote, the Bhil and Deputy 
Bhil Agencies^ nere and a regular Age^ncy nns 

constituted with head-quarters at Sardarpur. Following the 
creation, in ilpj, of the Indore Residency, all but three of the 
Indore State jxirganat, formerly included in this charge, were 
transferred to the Resident in 1904, In igot the Rggnud 
pargatta of Dewis, made over to the British Government for 
administrative purposes in rSsS, w'as transferred to the Indore 
Agency. The charge now comprises the treaty State of DHiR; 
the mcdiaiired Slates of Jkabua, BahwakI. Ali-Rajhir, 
and Job at; eighteen guaranteed Thakurtlta and Bhfliniats, 
the Utter holding chiefly from the Dhilr State; the three Indore 
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pitrganat oC ChifcaJdJi, La waul (see Ni mar Zila), «id Petl 5 wnd 
(see iRtiORR Zila) j the Gwalior district of Am j her a ; and the 
BriiUh district of MANruR, Nhmis of the guaranteed estates of 
this Agency receives any allowance fTOtn, or pays any tribute 
to, the British Government 

The Political Agent exercises the powets of District Magis¬ 
trate and a Court of Sessions within the limits of his eha^e, 
except in States where such powers are exercised by the chiefs, 
and also on that portion of the Godhia-Ratlilni branch of the 
Bombay, Batoda, and Central India Railway which passes 
through the Jhabua State east of the Mah! river. 

The Agra-Bombay and Mhow-NTmach high roads and the 
RiilaTR-Ciodhia branch of the Bombay, Bafoda, and Central 
India Railway traverse the charger 

The Agency comprises the States, portions of States and 
estates shown in the table on the previous page. 

Dhar State.— A treaty State in Central India, under the 
Bhopa™!" Agency, lying between ai® S 3 ' and *5° 13' N. and 
74® 41' and 76“ 33' E- It has an area of about *.775 square 
miles, of which, however, 3*9 squire miles arc held by guaran¬ 
teed estate-holers^ 1,446 square miles lieing kirnha or directly 
under the Darban The territory is much cut up by interven¬ 
ing portions of other States. It taltes its name from the old 
city of Dhar, long famous as the rapitol of the Poramaira 
Rajputs. The country falls into two natural divisions ; the 
high-level tract with an area of SS9 square miles, situated 
above the Vindhyan scarp, on the Mitlwa. plateau; and the 
districts which lie in the hilly country to the south of this 
range. The Narbada, Mabi, Chambal, KJtll Sind, and nume¬ 
rous tributaries of these stTeam.s flow through the Slate. 

A complete geological survey has not as yet been carried 
out. The greater part of the country lies in the Deccan trap 
area; but the Nimanpur fargona, which constitutes what is 
known to geologists as the DhSr forest area, presents many 
interesting and varied features. The nortbem part of this 
area is formed of trap, underlaid by rocks of the I-araota series. 
The estraordinary uniformity of the rocks met with, and the 
absence of ail prominent physical features to nuirlt their 
boundaries, point to its having been a very anciait land surface, 
which was reduced to an almost flat plain before the under¬ 
lying Lametas had been deposited. The trap and other softer 
iDcks were afterwards removed by denudation and exposed the 
old surface; In the south of this region the Vindhyans are 
particularly well shown. At Dhirdt village (aa* ip' N- 
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76"^ 35* E.) the Narlia^Jil leaps over a ledge of shale and has 
worked the iitideTljing sandstone into poi-halcs, in whicht sd'tcr 
ihc river has subsided^ laige numbed of pebbles are found 
beaudrtilljr polished by contact with each other at the sides of 
the encavalioij. The stones consist mostly of idji^war jaspers, 
ag;Ues, dJontep and sandstone pebbles^ which are mtich sought 
after by pilgrims^ who set up the larger stones /txtgams. In 
the Centre of the tract is a large outcrop of Biilwur ^andstonop 
mixed with a white conglomerate of quartz and a cherty lime¬ 
stone underlaid with gneiss. By far the rtio^t remarlEable rocks 
in this area, however, are the colimmar bB-salrs found in intru¬ 
sive dikes. These columns arc horizonuKp and at right angles 
to the walls of the_ 4 ikc^ .At Sitilban village (a a® ^3' K* and 
75* 32 ^ E.) one of iHe^ dikes forms an almc^ rectilineal 
ridge ifj miles Jong, rising to about 200 feet above the plain 
and striking east and w-iest Its summit is of very unusual 
ap|)eiirrLnce, befng covered with huge siz-sided prismatic 
columns stacked one upon the other wilh perfect rqpilarity 
and quite loose. Many of tht rocks in this area yield good 
budding material, specially the Lam eta sandstones^ while the 
limestones arc burnt for lime- Slates of goexi quality could be 
cut in the Bij^warSi Iron ores abound and were formerly 
smeltoch as is jhown by the remains of old n'orkings and large 
deposits of slog. 

The fiom consi$t5 mainly of teak^ blncfc-wctod {Dn/^rgja 
J&Ab)> j&j (Tirmtifo/ra {I>tA£jlyr^s 

iadad {Oaj^'nia da/Aerj^'atdefX and aMjam (I/ardj£^^Am Atffat4i\ 
with Undergrowth of Grvmm^ and Woifd- 

/erdia. Tigers leo^iards, jdmAar (Csrvai r), and other 

wild animals are met with in the jungles, while small game 
h pkntifuL 

The climate of the Malwfl plateau section is very temperate^ 
in the Nimili' section below the VLndhyas a much higher Uiin- 
pc!ia|ure is experienced during the summer months, while the 
cold season is of short duration. The following table gives 
the average mean temperiauies (in degrees F.) of the thiw 
tcprcsentative seasons:— 
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The iHirual rainfall for the two rwtuial divisions dui^ 
the last thirteen years averaged i6 inches for the SliU'*'! 

section and 25 inches for Nioi^- 

The chiefs of Dhir are Ponvrar Marthas, claimiiig descent 
fram the great J'aratMra clan of Rajputs i*‘ho r^ed over 
jUlwa from the ninth to the thirteenth century, pie Para. 
ni.iras ^ere driven out by the Muhammadans, a section of the 
clan taking up their abode in the Deccan, From this secii^ 
the pT«ent Maiitha Ponwlrs trace their d^ent^, In 15^ 
Phil fell to Akbai and was included m the Sn^aA of Malwa. 
In i6qo the Marithas crossed the Narbada for the first tune 
and plundered the town and district of Dharam^ belonpng 
10 this State; and from this lime it vras never free from their 
depredations. In rysj the Nirint 

of Malwd, and was succeeded in t7^^ u 

whose vifiOTOUS opposition to the Mniathas delayed the «tal> 

lishmeni of their power in Central Indi^ STShfl! 

officer in the or bodyguard of the Sit^ RHja. 

came to the front about this lime, and m 17*5 had establtshed 
himself temporarily in Dhir, but was driven out on the arttvM 
of Girdhar Bahadur. In however, he managed to 

defeat both Girdhar and his successor Ettya IJahadur. ^ thus 
Bnally cleared the way for the Morlthi ascendancy. ” 
the Peshwi forroilly confirmed Anand Rao Ponwlr in i e 
of Dhar by raamf. Arard Rao I now became one of the 
chief rulers of Central Indk. holding considerable 
and sharing with Holkar and Slndhia the rule ^ 
Malcolm remarks it as a curous coincide that the 
success of the MarSihfc should, by making the capi^ ^ 
Anand Rao and fits descendants, have restored the 
of a race who seven centuries before had been esptll m 

the government of that city and country. , . , ^ 

A^nd Rao died in 1749 and was succeed^ by his sm 
Jaswant Rao. who was killed at PUnlpai m the 
Ahmad Shah DunSni (1761). His minor ^ Khande R^ 
succeeded, the management of the Stale iKidg P '** ® 

hands of a DeccanI Brahtnan, Midho Rao Orekar. trorn this 
time the power of the State commcflced to decUna. I *> 
the Peshwa Raghoba was obliged W send his wife, Anondl Bai, 
to the Dhir fort for safety. ITie tenilory was at onrt oveniin 
by oppoTicnts, who desisted only the 

of Anandl Bai, and her infant son Bfljl Rao, afterwards the 
last of the Peshwis. In 1781 Khande Rao died and was 
succeeded by his son Anand Kao II. 'rh* latter was 
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desirous of conductiTig ptersomlly the admitiLstr^tion of his 
State. This did not^ hot^uver, suit the schemes of the niinisterp 
!Rang Rao Orekar^. who made over the countiy to the mercies 
of Sindhia- Sindhin overran it with his troops and seized Luge 
portions of its territortes. The State wrsts at this time shorn of 
all ita outlying districts, and on the death of Anand Rao^ which 
occurred at this juncture, would, but for the heroic defence of 
the Dh^r fort by his widow', the courageous Maina bai, have 
been deprived of the whole of its possessions. 

The Pindilri raids and general lawlessness of Central India 
during this period at length reduced Dhir to the last ejitremity, 
so that in tSig, when a treaty was made with the British 
Government, it consisted only of the capital and country imme^ 
diateiy round it, with a revenue of Rs. 5,000+ On the .signing 
of the treaty, the districts of Berasri^ (see Hhopat. Stat^) and 
Badnlwar were restored* Ram Chandra Rao, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Anand Raoy died in 1835^ and was follow'ed by Jaswant 
Rao II, adopted from another bmneh of the house* He died 
of cholem early in 1857, and w'as succeeded by his adopted 
son Aimnd Rao III, a boy of thirteen* Armnd Rao was too 
young to manage the State in these troublous times. The 
actual rulers were suspected of complkity in the rebcihon, and 
the State was confiscated, but was ultimately restored in 
r86o^ with the eKocptEoit of the Berasia pargana^ wlvich had 
been given to BhopfiL In 187? Anand Rao received the 
personal title of Maharaja and the K.C.S.I., and in 1S83 the 
Further decoration of CJ*E* was confeircd on him. He died 
in 1898, and was succeeded by his adoptetl son the present 
chief, UdajI Rao Ponwar, who was botn in 18S6 and is still 
(igo6) a minorj the administration being conducted by a 
Superintendent under the direct supem'sion of the Political 
Agent- The chicr has the tides of His Highness and RAjl, 
and teedves a salute of 15 guns. 

The Stale of Dhir is possessed of many aTch[tef:turaI and 
archaeotogical treasures, among which the old fort of iMa^du 
stands first. There are also at Dhar Tow\ many remains 
of both the Mubammadon and earlier Hindu periods, while 
several andent records of the greatest intcr-est have been dis¬ 
covered among them. At Dhorampurf {33® 9" N* and 75^ 21' 
E,), on the Narbadl, some temples of the medfoevaJ period 
possess considerable architecluml merit. 

rhe population at the last three enumerations wast fi88i) 
149,244^ (1891) 169^474, and (1901) [43,115. li decreased 
by 16 per cenL during the last decade^ The density of 
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population is So persons per square mik. There are iwo 
towns in the State, DhIr {popiililtioii+ capitii^ 

and KtJKSHi (5»4oa)j and 514 villii£ea. Hirwius nmti'kUer 
95^^37, or 66 per cent ^ ^Inimiats, 3a»<^jO| Or 33 per ecnl- j 
Mtisalmins, i2,64St or 9 pK?r cent; and Jains, ^,9^7, 

The principal tril^es and (^tes are Bhlts, who number 
18,507, Of 13 per cent, of the totaJ population; Bhilfllis. 
10.S40; Rajputs, KunbVs, 9^744 f and Brll^mans, 

8^490. The prevailing speech consists of Bhil dialects^ spoken 
by 43,3 oo persons^ or 30 per ocfiL; Hindi* by 39,3*0, or 
per cent; and M^lwt, by or 34 per cent About 

56 per cent of the population are supported by ajjriculture, 
r3 per cent by general labour, and ao per cent by industrial 
occupational 

I'he Canadian Presbyterian Mksion has a chapelp hoapitaEp 
and school in the chief town, and 58 airiftians were returned 
in igoit almost all of whom were BhVls- 
The soil on the h%b-le^'et tract is of the high fcrtibty com¬ 
mon in Malwi In the lower tract most of the country is 
covered with jangle, and, tsccepl for Uic land lying Immedialely 
along the river bed, is not of any great value from an agricuh 
tutiU point of view. 

The 1,446 miles of the kAilia area are distributed th^: 
594 square mile^ or 41 per cent*, aic culti^ted, of which 
j 6 square miles are irrigable ; 3S1 square miles are cQvcrtd 
with forest; 204 square miles are culrivabSe but not cultivated ; 
and 267 square miks are uncultivable wajite* 

Of the total cropped area,/i™^^^ occupies 197 square miles, 
or 35 per cenL; wheat riS square miles, or si per cent; 
maiau 4S square miles, gram 32, other pulses ji, it 7 
sSt rice 3, linseed 9, cotton 47j artd poppy S squAre milea, 
'Hie land under culdmion has increased by 6 per cent, since 
1890^ and but for the disastrous effect of the ^mine of 
1899-^1900 would certainly have incTKiacd to a still greitcr 
eatent. The area occupied by forest is v*ry considcTublc, and 
much of the timber is of great value. Since 1896 the forests 
have been under the management of a trained I^oreift olbcer, 
and yielded a net gain to the State of St*®* ^ 9 ^ 3 - 

The prevalent trees are skirham Sijswf), 

{Pfrr^r/fus Afarsrt/fittm)^ sadad 

anjan {I/ardmirha hna/a\ and Aa/du {Adi'mi rardi/idia% 
Another tree met with in l^c numbers in DhOf and on the 
Miindu fort b the Ad&tfSitnjd di^ 7 afa, the baobab of Livings 
^tone, called by narives JiAur^rtm^ under the impression that 
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\i Inti'odtjced by one of the Khiljl kings from Khofasin. 
it would jU:hially ap^icar to h^ve been introduced here by 
MahmDd Khiljt 1 of 

■ The State formerly produced a oonsiderable amount of iron 
from locaJ orcs^ but the indystry has died out A ceruin 
aniouut of building stone Is still quarried and exported. 

Gmiiir cotton, and opium form tlie chief commcrciaJ pro¬ 
ducts^ being exported to Indore and Mhyw, A Government 
dej>6t for the weighing of opiyfri has been established at Dh^tr. 
The average number of chests passing the Scales during the 
last twenty year^ wasj ^52* realizing 4+7 lakhs in the export 
duty levied by the British Government, In 1904-51 578 
chests parsed the scales. A State duty of Ra. ao per chest is 
obo Icvicdr bringing in an average income of Rs-8*700. 

1 'he State contains 178 miles of metalled roads, the chief 
being those from Db^r to Lebhiid, joining the Mhow-Nfmach 
road ; from DhiLr to Dadht, joining the Agra-Bombay road ; 
and a branch road to N^lcha and Mlndu. A new road from 
DhSi to Nigda, joining the Mhow-Ntmach rood, is nsiring 
completion. A regular State postal department existed up to 
1901, employing a local issue of stamps; the Stnte system was 
then am^gamated w^iih the British deportmenti which npw 
maintains lwent}'-five post offices, including combined post and 
telegraph office at Dliar and KtlksbL 

The State is divided for administrative puqioses into six 
/ar^woj, with bead-r;uxrtcts at Dhai, U^naw^Lr, Sundarsc 
(in the BhopAl Agency)^ Kukshf, Niimanpur, and Dharajnpurf* 
Thqf include 256 viJIages directly under the Darbiir^ 

and 258 vOkges which have been alienated in varioui 
holdings 

When exercising powers, the chief, under the treaty of iSr^p 
has control of alL dvU judicial ajid ordimiry adtninistrative 
matters. 'I'here arc twenty-two reudaioricsi of whom d-kirtecn 
hold under a guarantee from the Hndsh Government, but 
within whose territory dte Dhlr Dnibir exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. These have certain judicb] powers 
wiihin the limits of thdr own holdings but such powers ore 
held subject to the superior control of the DarbSr, Besides 
these feudatories, twenty eight jdj^rdJrs possess no civil or 
criminnJ powers. The Slate courts are constituted on ihe 
British mtideh and the British ccxies generally are followed as 
guides, 

ITie total revenue of the State, excluding that of the 
alienated holdings (a likhs)^ amounts to about 9 lakhs^ of 
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which 5*5 lakhs is derived from krtd, Rs, ii^coo from 
opium^ Rj. SaKC>oo from tnbuteSf Rs. jo,ooc] from txd^, 
Rs. a^pOoo riDm forests, and Rs. 11,^000 Irom stamps^ Ttie 
ordinary e^pensc$ amount to 7^ Iikhs^ of which 1*5 Istkhs 
is spent Ort the chiefs establishment^ i j lakhs on collection 
of revenyCp Hs, 49,000 on palicep Ra. sjiooo on general 
admin istrarion., Rs. s? 2,000 on forests, Rs. ig^DDo on medica],^ 
and Rs. i6,ooo on cduoation^ 

The average incidence of the land revenue denmnd is 
Rs, 3-7-4 per acre of cultivaLed land and 15 annas per acre of 
total area. The fertile soil of the plateau area prmiucea 
Ra. 2-14-0 to Rs. T~4^ an acre, while in the hilly tract the 
rates vai)' from Rs, t-^-o to i annas, 'I'he present system of 
assessment is based on the rmnue of the soil:, its pfoaimity lo 
villages, and capability of irrigation- Rates \Tiry from Ra. 17 
to Rs, 2-^0 an acre for irrigated land^ and from Rs. 2-^~o 
to Rs. t-9-0 for ^djy* land, exclusive of the perquisites of 
the arid village officials. 

DhSr formerly paid Rs. 20,000 per annum as contnbulion 
to the Milwil Bhll Corps. Since ] 83 r an annuni contifbu- 
tion of 6^600 has been paid,^ the remitinder having bocm 
capilalked by the surrender of Government promUsory noies 
aggregating 3 lakhs- 

Thc Dhir Darbdr never had a silver coinage. Up to 1SS7 
copper coins were mintcdi but in that yeaj the British ciiirency 
was substituted, a special coin with the addition of the words 
‘Dhir State' being strude at the Calcutta Mint. In 1895 
the British rupee was made legal tender throughout the 
States 

A small force of regulars and irr^lais is maintained. Ths 
former, who are employed for guard and escort, niitnbcf 
53 ca™lry, acso infantry, and 19 artillerymen with 5 guns- 
There are also 243 irregulars, who assist in polkc work. 
A force of ;ji7 regular polke is maintained, assbited by 
&95 rural police (fAauJtid^s) for village watch an<i ward. 
A CentiaJ is kept up at l>har» 

In 1S30 the first sihool was opened for boysn and in 1864 
one for girls was added. In t8?2 a regular educattenai 
department was founded. In f&8i it supervised ao schools^ 
whik 44 were kept up by the Daibir in 1905* with 1,670 
pupik including 127 gir^ 30 private schools with 

600 pupila. Among the last is a girk school belonging to the 
Carudian Presbyterian Mbsinn* opened in 18318- Tliexe are 
two printing presses^ one psrivatc and the other a State press 
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whkK prints a cemin number of hooks^ and tbe Dh3r 

an oElicia] issue- 

Me^iical institutions include thirteen hoipitals imd dis- 
pensanes^ the first having been opened in 1854. In 190^-3 
the numbef of persons ^uccessfu]!^ vacciruiled was t4p giving 
a proportion of 15 per ipooo of The popubtion. Vaccinatian 
is not coffipLllsotyj but is steadily growing in popularity^ 

A regular survey for revenue purposes was carried out in 
1901-4, and dealt chiefly with villages- 

Dh^r Town*—Chief town of the Stale of the same name, 
in Central India, situated in in 75"^ 19 Er, 33 

miles by read from Mhow on the F4ljput&na-Ma]w£ Railway, 
and 1,908 feet above iJca-lcveL The name is usually derived 
from the *dty of sword-blades^ The she is 

picturesque^ the toivn lying somewhat lower than the sur¬ 
rounding country^ Im numerous lakes and many shady trees 
forming a sinking eontmtt to the barren yellow dawns which 
enfold it on all sides. In the centrej towering o^^ the city, 
stands a fort built of a fine red sandstone. The older part of 
the city is surrounded by .1 brick w'all of Muhninmadan type, 
while a rampart-like mound lying just beyond die wall and 
called the DAu/ /kiaf possibly represents tlie still mote undent 
fortiheation of Hindu times. 

The town is an old onc^ and wa5 foe about five centuries the 
capital of the ParamJLra chiefs of Mslw^ The first capital of 
the dynasty was Ujj aim ; but Voirislnha 11, the fifth prince of 
the line, at the end of the ninth century moved to DhlTj which 
became from thb time actually^ if not nominally, the capital 
of and is so intimately connected with the Paiam^ 

cbn. Ujjain appears^ however, to have been still recog¬ 
nized as the capita], even im Ute lieginning of the eleventh 
centiuy. After the accession of Bhoj, however, Dhjir 

assumed the first ptace. During the rule of Munja Vikpati 
(9J+-9SX SindhUf^ja (995-1010), and RhoJ (1010-53), Dhar 
was recognked throughout India as a seat of learning, thcM 
monarchs, themselves fiienity oompo^rsandno mean schotars; 
hdng great patrons of Utcfaiure, who drew all the talent of 
India to thtrir courts. Dhlr sufiTered the usual vicissittKles of 
cities in those days, it^i security depending on the power of its 
rulers to resist aggruLSAion. It was sacked by Jaya Sinha, the 
Chfllukya king of x^nhibllda ratan, in lo2q j and by Someshv^ 
the Western ChAlukya king, in 1040, when Blioj was forced 
10 flee. 

During the Muhammadan period it became known as PlfJn 
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T>hafj owing apparently to the numcroiia Muhafnniadan $ain^ 
who have l>eeft connected with the place ; and many of iheir 
tombs ane still to be seen- The first appearance of Mabatn- 
madans in l>hilf was in i^o oj when AlS-ud-dln stlbdtied all 
JtmlwJi as far as DhSr. Ten years later, Malik Kafur. Ala ud^ 
din's great genenitp halted at Dhat, then ovEdendy in Mnham- 
madan hands, on his return from defeating Ramdeo of 
DeogiH, Inuring tlie great famine which niged in tJ 44 f 
Muhammad bln Tughlak halted at Phitp and found that the 
whole country was desolate and that die posts had all left 
the roads. In 1355^ Dili^wjj Khsln was miide governor of 
the sAi'JUt of Dlvaj and soon becanie practically independent, 
his son and siicceasor Itosihang Shah being the first of the 
Mtihamnmdflft kings of Malwa. Dbir at this lime became 
second in importance to Makou^ which Hosh^ng Shah made 

hiscapitaL _ . ^ 

Under DhJr became the chief town of a in Ibc 

Miflndu rariat^al the of Malwa* In 159^ Akbarp while | 

directing the invasion of the rkreean^ slopped at DhSr seven 
day^i, a fact recorded on the iron pillar al the LAt Masjid. In 
t&58 ihe fort was held by ihe troops of Darn Shikohp then 
engaged in hia &tfug|;le with Aurang^b; on the approach of 
Auiungzcb they CTacuated it and j«:rtned the army of Jaswani 
Singh, which was defeated two moolhs later at Fateh^lb^d. 
It pKTised fiiially from the Mughals to the Mar^ithSs in tyj®' 

The population in T901 was 17,79^^ Hindus fotmir^ 75 
per cent, and Musaln^s 19 per cent. ChTiAtians numbered 56, 
chiefly native converts of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
established in the town. 

DhOr is the principal trade centre of ihc State, a constderabk 
commerce in grain and opium passing through its markets to 
Mhow^ for eipiirt to Bombay and elsewhere A Covemmenl 
opium depdt for llte payment of duty is situated here- 

Many buildings of intercslp both Muhammadan and Hindu, 
may be seen in ihe town, seraml of which have yielded andcni 
records of great historical impi>rwiice. The fpi^ which stands 
on a small elemtion to the north of the town, is said to have 
been built in the time of Muhammad bin Tughlak 1^525—51)' 
The first distinct reference to ti is mark by Boram, who states 
that certain large sums had accumulated at Deogiri oui of the 
revenue colleclions made by Katlagh Khan w hen governor in 
the Deccanj and as they could not be con^*eyed as ^ros Delhi, 
they were placed in DhOitlgir^ a strong forfc| then under the 
reprcFbale governor A^Ja HimSr. The fort is historkally 
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impcntant as the birthplace of Biji Rao H, the tost of the 
Patras, who wua bom hoc injJTj, and whose toy well ii 
still preserved, Dimng the Mutiny of 185^ the fort was seized 
by Rohillaa and other mercctumcs b the employ of the State, 
And WHS the first pUce assaulted in Cential India by the 
Mhow Column. Aller a bombardment conducted by General 
Stewart which lasted six days, the fort was found U> be empty, 
the enemy having escaped to Mandasor* The breach then 
made is stdl vLsible, though partially repaired. The following 
ant the chief ajxhaeologicaJ remains in the town. 

The Uit Masjid was erected by rjilawar Khan out of the 
rcmoiiisof Jain temples in 1405, and totes its name fiom an 
iron pillar (/a/) vdiich is lying outside. An inscription upon 
the pillar states that Akbar rested here in the forty-fourth year 
of his reign ( The origin of this pillar is not certainly 

known, but it is supposed to have been put up in commemora¬ 
tion of a victory, probably in the time of Arjuna Varman 
Paiamflra (iaio-18). JahAngfr in his diary mentions that 
Sultan Bahadur of Gujarit wished to take the pillnr away, but 
that it fell and broke in two. It w*s originally 43 feet high, 
but now lies in wexal pieces- 

The KamUl Maula is a small cnclosute containing four 
tombs. One is said to be that of MahmOd Khiljl 1 (i43S-69X 
the other is that of Shaikh Kamal Maulvi, Over the doorway 
is a handsome blue tile with on inscription in Kufic chameters. 
KarnUl-ud-dlri was a follower of die fomous saint N'Uam-ud-dfn 
Auliya, who 1 i ved in the ti me of AU ud-dIn {1396-1316). This 
mausoleum was built in 1457 by Mahmud I in honour of his 
memory, 

RAja Bhofs school is also a moaque made out of Hinriu 
remains in the fourteenth or fifteemh century. Its present 
title is a misnomer, derived from the numerous stabs combining 
rules of Sanskrit grammar whitdi have been used to pave the 
floor. It siands on the site of an old temple, probably that 
menrioned in n play of which a portion was discovered here 
inscribed on stone slabs fixed in the back of the miMraL The 
temple was dedicated to the goddess Sarasvatf, and is dscribod 
as the omament of the 84 squares of DhirSna^trl. On two 
pillars are a carious epitome of Sanskrit inflexional termina¬ 
tions, cut so as to Tcscmble a snake, and called Sarfia^ndAi 
in cdn^ucric^. 

The mausoleum of Abdullah ShAh Changal lies to the south¬ 
west of the town on the old Hindu rampart 'lliis, the oldest 
mausoleum in Dhilr, is the tomb of a Muhammadan saint w‘ho 
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lived in the time of Riji Bboj U and is said to hftvie comcrted 
him to Mehammadunism. ^utb of the town stantls a temple 
dedicated to Kalita, situated on a low bill overlooking a 
picturesque ttml:* 

I’he Canadum Presbyltitaii Mission has a chapt?!, a hospital, 
and a school at Bbir. A high school and seveml other 
schools, a public hbrary, a hospital, a (/J^-bungalow, the resi' 
dence of the Political Agent, &nd combined post and telegraph 
olhoes arc also situated in the town. 

{Archat^ts^sai Survey Rtp^ (t 9 o»- 3 ): ArtAaeolo^tal 
Satv^ of Weittm f^dta Ffogrtss Refiori (1904-6): Cap^ 
dames, Journal of ifn Ronthoy Rtvnfh^ Royal Atioiu SoAoiy, 
vol. ™, prp- 339-54]. 

KiikshL— Town and head-quarleis of the pargana ol tlic 
same name in the Dhlr State, Centml India, situated in 
at" 13' N, and 74° 46' E., 93 miles by road from Mhow on 
the Riiputlna-Malwa Railway- Populaiioo (tgoi), 5,40a- 
The town lies at the foot of the Vmdhyan langc, 1,74^ 
above sea-level. It stands on the old twde ronie between 
GujariLt and Malwfl, and was in consequence an impartant 
p lnJ - e until the opening of railways and new roods led tralhc 
into Other channels- Kukshl kll to the chiefs of Dbiir in 
t74S, but must have been a place of importance long before 
this, although it is not mentioned in the Ainf’AAian. A new 
metaltcd road leading from narwlnl to Bikgh and Atnjhera 
through the town. Many of the houses are large and 
commodious, but a severe fire by which the town was ravaged 
in 1094 seriously affeeltd its appearance- Kuksbl contains 
a hosfutal, a school, combined post and idt^raph oflices, 
a cotton press, and a rcsihouse. ^ 

K&ndu (« Mandogarh).—An historic fort in the Dhai 
Central India, situalwl in aa® at^ N. and 75" afi E., 
aa miles Iroia L>HiiR town, on the summit of a flat-topped hill 
in the Vindhyan range, 8,079 above sea’levcL 

Mlndu must have been a stronghold from the earliest days, 
although practically nothing is known of its history previous to 
Muhammadan limes. In 1304 d was token by Ain-ul mulk, 
and just a century later became the capital of the Muhammadan 
kingdom of MalwS under Hoshang Sbih Ghorl (1405-34), 
During the role of the MaJwI dynasty Mindu underwent the 
usual vicissitudes of capital towns in those days, being, cace^ 
for fourteen years during the rule of OhiyJs-ud dm Khilji 
(1475-1500), constantly the scene of siege and banle. 

In 1531 MJlwi was annexed to Gujarat by Bab&dur Shih, 
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in w1io«e possesiion it renvuncd until he wes defeated in 1535 
by Humayflr. On Humiyan’s retiring soon after, the fort 
was seized by one Malll (ChlD, who assumed inde;)endence 
under the tide of Kfldir Shah. He was ousted by SherShah in 
rS 4 St '^'hen MSndu, with the rest of MaJwA, was placed under 
hfs gencnil ShujSat (or Shujiwal) K-hIn. On the break-up «f 
the Stlri dynasty, Shuj.’lat Khin’s son and succ^sor BaySzld, 
better known ss BtSz Bahadur, succeeded to the rule of Malwa 
and ^tsumed independence, He is best remembered for his 
skill in music, and for hLs romantic attachment to the beautiful 
and accomplished singer RupmatT of Samugpur, In 1560-a 
Mandu was finally inoorpornied in the Mughal empire, and 
became the head-quarters of a utriar in the of MMwiL 
Akbnr visited Mlndu fn 1564 and agab in J598. In tjgj the 
English merchant and irasiellcr Fitch visited the fort The 
emperor JahlngTr stayed at Mandu for some months in i6i<! ' 
and was accompanied by Sir Thomas Roe, who describes b« ' 
sojourn there at some leugth. Jahinglr also gives a long 
account of the visit in his diary, and notes that he had the old 
Iialaces repaired for the use of himself and his retinue at a 
cost of three lakhs. Wild animals abounded in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and the beautiful Nflr Jahin herself shot four tigers, 
a fact which roused the emperor's admimtion. He visited 
Mindu again in j fizo. In t6as prince Khurmrn (Shah Jahln), 
when in rebellion against his father, took refuge in MSndu. 

In 1696 the Mar^ihas held the town, bm only fora time, 
the country' not passing hnaliy to the prosent Dh5r family 
till ijja. 

The fort is formed of the entire hill, round which runs a 
battle merited wall nearly jj miles in circuit. Inside are 
numerous buildings, mosques, palactrt, tombs, and dwelling' 
hous^ all more or less in a state of decay, but many of them 
magnilicent specimens of Pathin architecture' Aktiar appears 
to have destroyed a large number of the buildings to render 
the place less attracils'e to his rebel subjects Jahangfr slates 
that his father took six months to capture the fort, when he 
caused the gateways, towers, and mmpartii, with the dqr within, 
to be dismantled and laid in ruins. The usual entrance is by 
the Giirt D^-ara (‘carriage gate ’) on the north side close to 
the l>elhi fhiie. The fort has ten gates, several of which bear 
inscriptions referring to their eiwriim or repair. Just beyond 
the Cart Daiwiiis the road leads to a beautiful collcaion of 
ruin^ polacee, built by the Khtljl rulers of Matwfi and enclosed 
withm a walk The principal buildings inside this cuclosure 
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art the Hindola Mahal, a massively built struclurt viih steeply 
sloping bultresses, containing a grtat hall, very suggestive of 
the dining-hall of sm Oxford college, and the picturesque 
rate Mahal (' ship palace '), so called from its overhan^ng 
a lake. To the north of this enclosure stands the oldest 
mosque on the hill, built of fragments of Jain temples by 
DiliH^ar Khan in 1405, Next come the Jitma Masjid and 
tomb of Hoshang Sbflh, the two finest buildings in the fort now 
standing. The great mosque is a splendid example of Pathan 
architecture, of simple gtandeur and massive strength. It was 
founded by Hoshang Shah and completed in the yew 1454 - 
Opposite is a mound of dibris, in which the remains of a 
inagnificent mwbtc tomb have been discovered, probsJdy thW 
of .Mahmad Khiljl I When comt^ete, it must have suniassrf 
every other building on the hilU Beside it stand the founito- 
tions of the Tower flf Victory, seven aio^ high, raised by 
Mahmad in 1443, in commemoration of his victory over Rina 
K Q mblia of Chitor. The nature of the v ictoiy may be githKcd 
from the fact that Kflitiblia erected the famous toww on Chitor 
fort in 1448, in memory of his success on the same occasion. 
The tomb of f loshang Shlh stands beside his mosque. It rs 
a magnificent marble-domed mausoleum, which in its massive 
simplicity and dim-lighted roughness is a suiable resting-place 
fnragreat warrior. Not far beyond these lies the mraque o 
Malit Mughts, the father of Mahmud I. It was built in 143* 
from the remains of other buildings, and, though somewhat 
damaged, is still a very fine building, both in its proportions 
and delicate Imish. I'he remaining buildings of importance 
are the palaces cf Bli Bahidur and Rilpmatl. The former 
stands about half a mile from the scarp of the hilL the latter on 
iu very edge. The view from the roof of RflpmatJ’s palace is 
a magnificent one. Below lies the broad stream of the sacred 
Narbada, its fertile valley lined with fields of wheat and Floppy, 
while to the south the long line of the forest-covered Saipurfls 
stretch ridge behind ridge down to the valley of the TapU nver 
beyond. Among the.w hills the sacred peak of Biwangaja 
fsec UAawiisI) stands conspicuous. 

rC Ham^, , Barney 

vol. i. Part li, pp. : Captain Barnes, a/ tJu 

/tuwJliiy BraftfA, Ea/al AiiatU Soditj, vol. sxi, pp. 3 SS ’ 9 ’ ‘J 

Jhdbua.—A guaranteed chiefship under the Bhopii»« 
Agency, Central India, lying between sj" j 8' and 33* 14 N. 
and 74' so' and 7S' E., with an area of 1,336 square 

niilwt If is bounded on the north by Kushalgafh State of the 
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RAjputlna Agency; on the soclh by the Jobat State; on the 
CMt by AJi-Rajpur and DliAt ; and on the west by the Pifljich 
Mahuls Dwirici of Sotnbuy. The State lies wholly in the 
tnounrainoiis region of MAiwi known as Rath* whidi is formed 
by the branch of the Vindhyas that strikes noithwards towards 
Udaipur and constitutes the w^cstem boufidary of the MAJwl 
plateau. A succession of forest-clad ridges nan gen«a1|y north 
and iouthp traversed by ntimerous streams which flow into the 
An.^ a tributary of the Mahl. The climate throughout most 
of the State is subject to greater extremes than are met with on 
the more open land of the MiUwi pluteau. The annual rain^ 
fall avemges about 30 inches 

The State takes its name ftofu the chief town, founded in 
the sixteenth century by a notorious freebooter, Jhabbu Naik, 
of the Labh^fl caste. The present ruler is a Rithor Rajput, 
descended from Bir Singh, fifth son of /odha, the founder of 
Jrdhpur in RajpnUna. Thk branch of the iomily rose to 
favour at^ Delhi, and acquired Badu&war in h!a|wa bi fief in 
t5&4. Kesho Das, son of Hhiman Singhs who then held 
Badniwar* was attached to the rediiue of prince Sdim, who, 
on his accession as the emperor Jahlfjiglr* employed him to 
subdue the turbulent freebc^ers infesting the south-western 
distnets of M^wl^ After suppressing these ganj^ Kesho Das 
obtained possession of their lands. In 1607 be was invested 
with the insignia of nobility by tlae emperoTp but died Uie 
same year^ poisoned by his son and heir. Fcom this time 
onwards the State was subjected to much mternal disturbance, 
the confusion being greatly increased by the appearance of 
the Marith^ in 17^3; and the next year the State was 
formally placed under the management of Holkar during the 
minority of the chief. Jn 1S17 the reven ues were merely 
nominal, owing principally to Mar^th^ oppression, thougl\ 
singularly enough* Holkar left the collection and pajment of 
the or fourth part of the revenue which, was his due to 

the Jhabua ofheiats. During tlie settlement of Malwl by Sir 
John Malcolm the Stale was guaranteed to the feunily, Rij.l 
CkipH Singh (1K40--94), though only seventeen years of flgo 
at the time of the Mutiny^ rendered good service in assisting 
the fugitives from Bhcplwar* in tecqgniliori of which he wns 
presonied with a of Rs. 1^,500 in value, in 1865, how- 
evei, he permiticd a prisoner conhned under ^tuspidon of theft 
to be mutilated* for which a fine of Rs. lo^ooo was imposed 
and his salute discontinued fox one year. Till iSyo the States 
of Indore imd Jhibua exercised joint junschcUon over the 
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Tbandkand Petllmwl districts; but us this arrangement led 
to constant disputes, an eschnr.Ee of territory was clT^^ m 
18:1, by ’■rhich I'etliirad was assigned to Indore, T^dUi 
remaining with Jhabua, which pays Rs. 4,3So » 
in udiLsiment of revenue. The present chief, St^h, 

succeeded by adoption in 1894. “*ercisrf admini^ 

irative powers since 1398- The ruler bears the titles of His 
Highness and Riji, and receitea a salute of u guns 
Population has varied at the last three enumemtions: 
qj,938i<i89i)ii9,787.ai‘i<>9°*)8®.^89. T^Iorgedecrease 
during the lost decade is accounted for by the 
incurred by the Bhil population in the famine of 
The density is 60 persons per square mile, Anionsts, ^leny 
Bhlls, number 58.428. w 7 * l» 

and Hindus 18,156, w sa percent. The Roman Catholic 
Mission has a station at 'I'hfliidla, and native Chns^ns 
numbered 78 ih 19®^, The chief tribes and castes rue Bhils, 
99,300, who form 36 per oenL of the population; Bhilllai^ 
14,500. Of 18 per cent; Patlios, 8 ,tm. or to per cent.; and 
Rajputs, a,two, or 3Agriculture supports 61 
□rd general labour 8 per cent. The SUto eonia.ns 630 

villages and 158 thamlets), l, ,k. 

Land is divided locally into two sections i the MahltJhflwa 
M land along the Mahf river, which is cultivable; tmd the 
Ghata or hilly tract, of which the gicatef part of ttie State is 
composed, and which is of low fertiUty and incapable of irnga- 
tion. Of the total area, only 1 ao square miles, or 9 per oent., 
sii« under oultiration, and 4 square miles, or 3 per cent, are 
irrigated. Of the uncultivated area, 363 square Rules, or 
S7 per cent, of the total area, are cultivable, and 440 sqiiM 
roil^or 33 pei «nL, are under foresq the remainder being 
uiicultivable waste. Maiee occupies 64 square miles, or 
51 per cent, of the cultivated area; rice, 1* »q^« >«'« i 
^and wheat, to square miles each 8 square miles; 

cotton. 34 miles; and poppy, s square m.l^ . , , 

The mineral resources art probably eon«cerable, hut have 
aat as yet been fully inv'tstigated. M present mangane« IS 
worked to a small extent in tbe Rambhftpur by a 

Bombay firm, who pay a royalty of 4 annas per ton of ore 
Kraorted. The ore is exported from Meghnagar station on 
the Railim-Godhra oS ihe Eombay, Kaiodap and 

Central India Railimy. to which a light iratovray has been 
laid by tbe contiactora. 

The isolated and wild natiiie of the country makes ary 
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gentr^l dtivcbpmcnt of coirimcroo difRculL The main souR^ 
of commercial profit is opium^ which is exported to 

The chief meiuis of cammunicatfon are through the Megh- 
nagar^ Bajr^ggarh, Amargai-hj and Bhairaiigarh statiofis of the 
Ratlini-Godhrft bnneh of the Bombay, Barodii^ anti Control 
India Railway. In 1900 a metalled road was commenced by 
the Bndsh Government between JhSLhua and the Aicgbnagar 
station. British post offices are maintiiincd at JMbua, rh^lndla, 
Bajranggarh^ R^n^pur^ and Meghnagar. 

The State is divided for administraHA'e purpt^ses into four 
/ffiT/anor—Jhabua, RajnbhSpur^ Rinapur, and Thindla^eflch 
binder a /aAsi/dJr, Besides these managed directly 

by the Sutei eighteen families of nobles^ the hold 

fiefs extending over ^46 square miles^ or 7 r per centr of the 
totaJ area, and pay a tribute of Rs. 5,00a to the l^rbitr, and 
Rs. 7,510 to Holkar. 

I'hc administration is carried on by the chief, assisted 
by his minister and the usual departments, of which the 
medical and forest arc sn|>efintendcd by the Agency Surgeon 
and the Forest officer, respectively^ The chief exercises 
judicial powers intertnediate between tho^ of a District 
Magistrate and a Sessions Court, all serious cases being re¬ 
ported to the Rolitieal Agent In cases gf murder among the 
Ilhjls, the ]>arbar reports to the Pgliiical gfiker whether the 
case ts one which can be dealt with by the local 
(council of elders) or should be tried by the Political AgenL 
Appeals in criminal cases lie to the and to the chief, 

with power of reference to the Political Agent. In civil inatters, 
the chief's decision is final. 

'iTie normal revenue of the State is i+i lakhs, excluding 
alienated lands (r+j lakhs). Of this, Rs. 5J>o<5a is derived from 
land^ Rs. 15,000 from customs, Rs. [o,oco from e^cise^ imd 
Rs^ 5,000 from tribute. The chief heads of expenditure are 
Rs^ 60,000 on general administration, Rs. ^0,000 on the chiefs 
establishment, Rj. 15,000 on colleclJng the land revenue, and 
Rs^ 5,000 on medicaL 

The itictdenco of the land revenue demar^d is Rs. t-4-0 per 
acre of cultivated land and 5 annoj^ per acre <m the total area. 
As in all Rajput States^ much of the Land has been alienated 
in grams to members of the chiefs famiJy and others. 
These alienated territories com|mse 56 per cenL of the total 
cultivated area, but pay only j per cent, of the total revgnuc- 
All rents aie token in cosh, and since 1903 have been paid 
direct to the Ordinary' rates ^ary from Rs. 5^3-3 lo 
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Rs fl per acre. A higher rate, amounting someiiincs to 24 
paid for irtiE.We lartd gro-ng poppy and ^<ane. 

In the hilly tract, the mtea vary fioro a (e« ' ' , 

'"opium L weighed at Jh.bua. Thlnd^ «,d Ha-^h- 
before passing o«t of the State, and a duty of R*;J 
ner ebS^of 40 Ib.j «hen the poppy com® from the bnd tf 
Z umlU * U. R.S. 3 nre taien by the State, the balance 

.St ,Mb» «p » 

lin«i3^«r tM too. The Biiliah rape, wu l«.J= I'P’ 

“ “oop. kcp. up. .hch « e». top 

eJdSi»i.t .he police. T*o "" 

for firine salutes. The police wetc otgawred in tpai, and 
number^s men under a chief insp-^ot. besides 4*5 niral 
vilLure BOlice. The Central jail is at Jhibua. 

The first school was opened in 1854- 
public and private schools, of which one is the mission Khwd 
St Th5nd!a;«iablished in .9^- 'I'here arc 283 pnpil^ ^ 
?,o?on!y 2 per cent, of the l^ulation 

able to read and wnte. The State maintains three dispcnsanes, 
at Jhabua. Rinftpur, and Thandb. ^ 

capital of Jhfllrtui is situated 10 2 a 45 74 3 ^ 

on the edge of a small lake called the Bahadur^,^ 

ahore self-level. Populatbn < 19 ^ 1 ), 3,354. 
is BUTTconded by a mud wall with masonry bastions, sianda on 
die north bank of the lake. The streets are nafiow^ steep, and 
winding. Beside the lake is the cenotaph of Raji 

who was killed by lightnmg when “ 

eteohant in the Nllkanth procession, during the [Jaschra 

an the Godhia-Ratlam branch of the Bombay, Banj^, 

Sn.™. Ihdi. R«l»,. c.nui» . ^ * 

All KJtioUT - on the east by a portion of the Indore htate , an 
and wcrt b/the'^Khlndesh ijiulct of Bom^- 
•rhe State lies generally in the hilly tnictt ^'.’■'^'^ ^ ^^'', 1,3 
India, but falls internally into two subdiiiaons; 

Narbada valley district, rornaed of a fertile allmial phu . 
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the remainder of ihe State, which is rough and hilly. Much 
of the country is very picturcSf^uc^ with 5 succ^ion of langef 
and valleys covered with thick rorest* In these valleys nmny 
traces of fomier prosperity are met with, such as rained forts, 
mosques, and dwelling-houses, now overgrown with jungle^ but 
once used by the MughoJ nobles and otficialfi of the Bijfigajrh 
jar^dr of the SddoA of MiJw^ The climate is subject to 
greater extremes of heat than M 5 lw 3 , while the cold season is 
of short duratiorir The annual raJnfail, as tecorded at lJarw 3 nl, 
averages la inches. 

The chirrs of Barwlnl are Sesodia Rajputs, connected with 
the hou^ of Udaipun Tradition traces their descent from the 
second son of Mpa K^lwoI, the founder of that housc^ one of 
whose descendants migraied in the eleventh or fourteenth 
century into the Norbadi di^tricls, and his residence at 
Avi^^rh, a hill fort about 8 miles from Jalgun. The hwtory 
of the line is for the most port lost in obscurity. According to 
the Slate rocorda there have been in all fifty-one RdnSs; but 
little is known of them^and it is diMcuk to determine the time 
ai which many of them lived. Paras K^m (Paratn) Singh, the 
thirty-fifth chief, was defeated by the Muhammadans, and 
taken a prisoner to Delhi, where he embraced Islim on the 
condition that be should be allowed to retain hia ancestral 
estates. His successor Hhim Singh and the two Ritnib who 
followed, though nominally Hindus, were virtually Muham¬ 
madans. About 1850 Chandra Singh, foriyTirat of the line, 
finding that Avasgarh was too weak a posiiion, moved the 
capital to Barwlnl; and the Stale has since then been known 
by its present name. In the time of Mohan Singh, son and 
successor of Chandra Singh, the greater put of the State was 
seized by the Mailihis. This period marks the decline of the 
house; and though the Bani‘lni Rinls managed to keep their 
independence, and were never actually tributary to any of the 
great M^wl chiefs^ they were finally left with the small strip of 
tcTntojy they now hold instead of tJieir forraeT extensive 
domainsH In 1794 Rinl Mohan Singh II succeeded, and was 
ruling during the settiement erf Malwl by Sir John Matrofm. 
He died in 1839 oikI was succeeded by bh son Jaswonl Smgb. 
who, in 1861, was removed from the administration owing to 
his incapacity, but was restored to power In 1873, and dying in 
r SSo was succeeded by his brolhcT IndmjJi, whose adminisTia- 
tion was also not b success. On his death In 1894, his ddcsi 
Ranjlt Singh, the pfesctii chief, siKxrecdcd at the age of 
six During his minority he waa educated at the Mayo 
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Collie at AjniDr, The chief bears the tille of Rflnil, and 
receives a salute of nine guns. 

Paputaiion has been! S^'t 4 +S( ^ 

(iQoi) 76,136. The number incrisaed by 41 per cent. 

between iSSi and i8()i. but fell S pcf 

The density is 65 persons per sriuore mile, Hindus number 
t 8 670, or so per ; AnimisU, chiefly Bhdiilas, 31,894, 
or 43 per cent.; and Musalnmns, 4, 197 - percen^e 

for Animists is higher than stated ator-e^ as isage num^rs 
of BbiUlas returned themselves as Hindus, the total of those 
si«silting Bhrt diaJecis giving 6S per cent, of the popu tion, 
which % nearer the irtHb. The State posse^ one own, 
Bafw.lnl (population, ^J 77 )p capital I 
Almost the entire population is eompo^ of )ung , 

who, though describing themselves aa agncultunsts, i" ^ ^ 
hut little cultivation. Agriculture supports 6j per cent oi ‘he 
inhabitants, and geneial laSrour 6 per cenL 

The total ana is thus distributed t cultivated, 301 sqtiw 
miles, or a 6 per cent., of which 3 square mi 1 « 
forest, s 66 square miles, or 48 l«r cent -1 cultivable land not 
under cultivation, 15? square miles; waste, 138 squ^ m 
Of tire cropped area, covers 61 square miles; %«*, 56, 

cotton, 3 ij; fifi «1 wheat, 5; pam, 4 square miles, 

and poppy only 11 acres- Cattle-breeding has 
a spSity of tills region, buUoclu of the Nimai breed being 
raurfi in demand on account of their sire and strength. 
Unfortunately, of late years breeding has not been very 

'^^'^vT^^of'^sesament ore fiaed according to the capability 

of the soil, varying from Rs. *-6-5 ® 

gated land along the Harbatlft; from Ra, a-^S ^ 

Mf acre for unirrigoted lands, and 6 annas for the niclty soils 
of the hills. SpecUl rates arc given to Bhfl 
induce them to settle, only Rs. being demand^ fr^ 

them per plough (r; acres) of land, where other cultivator* 

^I’h^di^e of the State from *11 railways has delayed the 
development of tiadt, although much has been dune of bte 
years to increase fadlity of communication by the coostruetiw 
of feeder-roads in connexion with the Agia-Uombay f«d, 
principal routes for traffic in the State. In tSgr there were 
only j miles of metalled roads in the Stale. Thau «c ^w . r 8 
miles, previditig feeder* to the Agia Etombey high T»d. The 
road from Barwini town to Julwank is the genetaJ route tor 
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goods and pas^nger^ P^^ng to the mi I way at Mhow* the 
ncancst station* which is 8o milts di^iant from Barwinr. Four 
British post olHces ar-e maintained — Barw^J* Anjar* Rajpur* 
and Khctia—and State offices at othet places, with a tulegrapti 
office at BarwlnL 

The State j« divided into four ^r;gattas^ Kich m charge of 
a with headquarters at Anjad^ Rsnscmal, Sillwad, 

and Rajpur. The chief, when exercising powers, has com¬ 
plete civil and revenue control, hut in criminal matters submits 
all cases punishable under the Indian Pena] Code with 
aeven years* imprisonment of over for trial by the PolittcaJ 
Agent, while sentences by the chief of two years® imptkonmcait 
or over have to be confirmed by that officer^ AH appeals front 
subordinate courts lie to the chief. The British codes, modi¬ 
fied to suit local usag^ have been adopted In the courts. The 
State being at present under British administfation owing 
to the minority of the RanS, the general conirol lies with 
the Political officer, llie medical and forest departments 
are in charge of the Agency Surgeon and Forest offker, 
respectively* 

The total revenue is 1^*5 lalths, of which 1 ^9 la^hs is derived 
from land, Rs, ?^,ooo from forestfl, Rs, 30,000 from customs, 
and Rs- 29,000 from excise. The land tcvenuc demand 
amounts to 15 annas per culli\'ated acre,^ and 4 annas per acre 
of total area. The chief heads of expenditure are: general 
administration (Rs, 56,000), chiePs estabhahment (Rs. 53,000), 
and public works (Rs, t, 10,000). The State (jays no tribute 
to any thurbar and receives no allowances, but it contributes 
yearly towards the up^keep of the MSlwi BhtI Corps, 
'rhe British rupee has been legal tender since 1891. The sale 
of and opium is controlled by the State. In the 

hills an excise rale of Ej, Ls levied from each Hhll village 

through the headmen^ the Bhlls being then allowed to prepare 
their own liquor. A Central jail is maintained at Darwani, and 
a regular cwil police force has been established, llie first 
schcHul in the Stare was opened in 1863* In 1S98 the Victoria 
High School was aifiliau^ to the <^cntla Univet^ty. There 
are now 19 schools with r,ooo pupils. In ipoi, 3 per cent, of 
the population (almost entirely malte) could read and wTitc. 
Six dispensaries have been opened in the State. 

' BorwAnl Town.^Capital of the State of the same 
name, in Central India, situated in 32° 2* N. and 74” 54' E,, 

3 mites frum the left bank of the Narbadi river, and So miles 
from Mhow on the RajputAna Milwi Railway, pppulatlon 
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6,^77. The K^v^n is belic^-cd lo fuivc been fcuntl^ 
in about 1650 by KliiiS Chandra Singh. Five irules from the 
town is the Kiwanjjaja' (‘5= J'ards') hill, a place of con- 
sidetaWe satictitj’ among the Jains. Its name is den^ rom 
the poiMilaT idea of the height of the giganlic figure of the Jam 
teacher, Gomttteawarii, ciu in the face of the hill about thre^ 
iiuarters of the tray up the slope. On the siimnnt » » 
temple constnicled from the remains of an older building, 
which contains two inscfiptioTLs tlaied ii66 and i459- 
numbers of Jain pilgrims visit the 

nf the month of I’inisha (Januaiy), At the foot of the hill 
^i,,nd some modem Jiun temples, which ate eramplcs of the 
tlcgiaded style of Hindu architectutc follow^ in many 
modern stracturea. A State gacsihou-se. ft hospital Bnlbh 
imst and telegraph olfices, a jail, and a school arc situated m 

the town. , , ,„j- 

All-Rajpur.—-A guaranteed chiefship m Leiilml Indi^ 

under the Bhopiwar Agency, lying between 22 e and 
14 N. and 74' 'S' 34' E-t «dh an area of 

gifi %ii»re miles. It i» situated in the Rath division of 
Malwa, and was formerly known as All, or Ali-mohftn, from 
two forts, All and Mohan, bf which the latter la "o; 

ChoU Udaipur Stale, Its present name is denved from All. 
and the new capital town of Rijpur. It i* “"jj.*; 

north by the Pinch MahiLs Wsirict of Bomtay ? 
by the Narbadil river; on the west by 
Agency of Bombay; and on the east by several Ihakurits 0 
the Bhopiwar Agency, The country is a poor one. 
by nomerrnis narrow^ valkyi and successive ranges of loa hilK 
which arc densely covered with jungle. It is ^ 

NaTfesida river and many mirujr stn^ms, pf ^hich 
aiKl Halnr are the most impormnt. The climate is *'1^'^ *' 
oKtrenies of h«t and cold, the lempcitilure ranging between 
l od' and so' 1 he aimual rainfall averages about 35 inches. 

Nothing very otiriain is known about the carl) ° 

this Slate ]t wa-. fountled by one Udc iko or At^nd 
He is said to have been a Rilhor of the same family as llui 
now ruling in Jodhpur, who. after wandering m this pi^ of the 
country, finally look up his abode at Ml ai^ 
there in t 437 ; but the relationship is not admitted by thegrea 
Rajputina clan. Anand iH‘o had two great-grandsons, C,u^l 
Heo and Kisar Ika Of ihesc, Uugal Deo succeeded to All 

1 Hr. liupey,y«»ma/ ^ f*' 
vol. p, 91H. 
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Kcsar obtain^ i\\t Itmsory Ti'htch Mow foriu^ 
the JonAT SrATSk In 1S18 the Slate was virtually in the powet 
of a MalcrSni adventurer known evs I^lusAfir Afakr^ni^ wha wasi 
acting us mimstcr to Rln^ Fmk^p Sin^^h. On his dauh, ihe 
>takrAni tnanaged the State in trust for the Rani's poifiku- 
motis soUp Jaswant Singh. He wa-S opposed by Kesrt Singh^ 
a nephew of U\e late chiefi but the British authorities supporte<l 
Jaswan-t Singhp the ^{akrani be^ng put in as marwiger during 
the minority. An engageirtent was al the same time medlaLctl 
between hiiti and the Dhar T^arbar by whichg tn Keu of trihutct 
the s 3 yar (custoTnjs) duties in AU-Rijpur were made over lu 
that State. This system fed to endless di?f{>ijtc3 betwecu the 
officials of the two States ^ and finally an arrangeEuent w-as 
effected in iSsjp when the Dhftr Darb3r handed over the 
of Rero-siA to British uiatiagerueni, by which the 
British Governtnent was to pay the DhSr l^arbttr Ks, 10,000 
//a// coin a year in lieu of tribute, and collect Hs. ti,oqc 
from Alt-Rajpurp a]] feudal rights on the part of the DhAr 
State ceasing with this new* engagemenL From the balance of 
Rs. i^aooj Ri ajo are paid towards the up-keep of the Agra- 
Bombay road police- Jab-w^nt Singh died in 1&63, leaving a 
will by which the State ws^ to be divided tieiw-ecn his tw^o 
sema- 'J’he Govemmentp after consulting the neighbouring 
chiefs^ set it a^ide^ and the eldest son, Gang Dco^ succeeded* 
suitable proviston. being made fut his younger brother^ 

Deo was deposed for incompetency in 1871, and the younger 
brother, RQp Deo, succeeded. He died childless fu iSSr ; and 
although no of adoption is licld by the chtd; the British 

Gm-emment decided to fewga the uschciit, and a lioy named 
Jiijai Singh w^ selected from the Sondwa Hi^lkur’s family. 
Opposition was made by Tbskur Jit Singh of Phulmal, who 
also belonged to the ruling family. He raised the Bhils, and 
proceeded to plunder and raidj but was supjircssed hy a force 
of the MAlwl Bhil Corps and Central India Horse. Bijad 
Singh died In and was succeeded by his cousin PratAp 

Singh of Sondwa, the present diict who was educated at the 
Daly College at Indore. The ruler hcar^ the title of Rani, 
and IS entitled io a salute of 9 guns. 

The population of the State has been : (r&8i) 5^,337, (iS^i> 
yopogr, and (1901) giving a density of 60 persons 

per square mile. Population decreased by iB fjcr cent, during 
the lost decade^ mainly through the sen'eriiy of the lamine of 
1899-1900 and the sickness which followed it. The number 
of villages is 307. Animi^ts (mainly Bhiliias and Bhils) 
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nuitlW 411850,01 S3 per cent, of ttac lotal j MinduSr 6^4401 or 
ij pfiT tetiL j luid ^iujailiifiJliiSj. *j 73S+ fnany of tho&c being 
AJakr^ni^ oonnectiHl witla llic fainily of the former oinnager of 
the State. The Canadian Presbyleriaiii Mission Itas statiom at 
ArakhiSt, Sardi, and Mcndha; but native Christums niimfaercd 
only 15 in tgoi* The chief cartes and trifaea JUfC BhiJlUtSp 
34^000, or 47 per cent,; BhilSt *5?®^®! ^ 

PatliaSf jjooo. About 64 jjcf cent, of the population are 
n^umed as supported by agriculturcp and ji per cent, by 
general laboui. 

The soil iSp generally speaking, poor ixnd unproduemvep 
while the HhilalM and Bhlls, who form the majority of ih*r 
pOE>ii]atioj], are very indii^creiit agriculturists; their methods 
are prirnitivCp and they cultivate little more than is required for 
their personal requirements. Of the total uo square 

miles are cultiv~aTcd, but only 383 acres are irrigafed. Of the 
remainder, jr? square miles are cultiyablen and 250 are undrer 
forest^ the rest being uncultivable wastc^ Of the cropped 
arcftt ^q^>ir occupies jo st|uare miles j maize, ; 

and saNWl 11 square mites. Since the famine of 

1890^1900. the cultivated area has diminished by 30 per cent. 

Trade generally is not In a very hourishing condition^ owing 
to want of good communications. The principal means of 
communication is the Railam-Godhra branch of the Bonibstyt 
Earoda* and Centra] India Eiulway, of which the Ddiad and 
Jtodcli sladons ore fcspecrively 55 and 50 miles distant from 
Rt^jpur^ British pOi^t offices have been opened at Hljpur, 
Chandpur, and Bhfllbra. 

The State is divided into five /^urganas —BhabTa, KSth, 
Kanpur, Chhakula, and Cbandpur—each under a. ^amaidart 
who Is also nMLgistratc and revenue officen The chief manages 
the State with the assistance of a muiistcr^ who has the imme¬ 
diate control of the admmistralive machinery, except that of 
the niedical and forest deportments, which are under the 
,Agen,cy Surgeon and Forest officer respectively. In genenU 
matteni and in civil judicial cases the chief is the final 
authority. In criminal cases he exercises the irewem of 
a magistrate of the first class* all cases beyond his powers 
being tried by the Political Agent, The Briti.^h codes are 
followed as a general guide in the comts, 

L'p to a recent daiCj the land revenue was collected in Icind, 
but it is now taken in cash. The total notituil revenue is 
[ lakh^ of which Rs, 43,000 is derived from lanch Rs. 10,000 
from customst and Rs, 15^000 from excise, 'fhe expendiEure 

JE J 
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on thE ||;?noni1 iKlinmisiraiion^ incliidiiig ihe chiefs ^sstablisb- 
mcnl, 15 Rsh^^^ocks ; w poltcep Rs, 17.000 j tribute (paid to 
Dhir SlEite)p Ri. @,600; and a contribution of Ra. 1,171 is 
paid toward 5 the maintenance of the Milwa Bhfl Corps. The 
Lind rei'enuE is assessed on the plough of land, the tales vary¬ 
ing from Rs. 3 to Rs, 19 an acre- Hic police force consist^ of 
r9t men, and a )ail is maiulained at Rljpur. The State 
supports seven primary Hindt schpols^ with iSy piipil:^ Other 
Enstitntions include one pnvaie English school, and the 
rnfs$iort schools at Amkbilt Sartli and Kfendha, In ignr 
only 1-3 per cqnL of the population^ almost all malcs^ could 
read and write, Dispensatics have been opened ut Raipur 
and Bhlbnu 

The chief place in the Stale is Ali-Riipur, better known 
locally as Rllipur^ situated in 22^ r/ K* and 74^ 22' E., 
lao miles 50Uth-wc$i of Indore; 9,700 feet above the sea- 
Populjition (1901)^ 3i9S4’ made the capital in place of 

the old capital of Alf about rSoo hy MusHilr MakritiE, when 
hq was iiiwd/f to Ritn^t Piatap Singh. A Slate ^tslhouse, 
a a school, a public library, a jail, a hospital, and a 

Rriti^h post office ate situated in the town, 

Jobat^—A guaranteed chkfship in Central India, undt;r the 
Bho[Kiwar x^gency, lying between 12® strand 2*° N. and 
74® and 74® 50' E,, with an area of about 140 a:|uare miles. 
It k bounded on the north by the JhJibua Slate t on the south 
iind west by ^Ul-Rftjpur; and on the cast by Gwalior, jobat 
lies entirely in the hilly tract of the Mndhyas, and is inter¬ 
sected by a succession of i^hort ranges and nzutow valleys 
covered with thick jungle- The geological fotmalionij met 
with are of unustial interest. In the immediate neighbour 
hotjd of the town of Jobat^ and covering a considerable ari;ii 
round it, k un outcrop of a peculiar jaspidiotis, ferruginous^ 
rnefcj white the greater part of the S^tate is occupied by 
gneissosc and schistose rocks. Along the uorthem border the 
l^ameias are represenled by the Ximitr sandstone and B5gh 
limcrtctficst overlaid by trap. The annual minfal! averages 
about 30 incliea, 

'fhere is some uncertainty as to the founder of this State ; 
hut the best-supported accnimt relatea that the territory passed 
to Kesar Dco, grtat-gtandsufi of Aiiand T>co, the Rmider of 
All-IUjpur, in the fifteenth cl^nlur}^ On the vstiiblkliment 
uf British suprentaevv RdoU SahaJ Singh Wii$ in posscsston, artd 
was succeeded by RilnA Ranjh Singh, who died in l@74- 
Kanjit Singh in TS64 agreed lo cede all land which might at 
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aiw time be requitetl for ihtougli tiis State He 

followed by Sarflp Sriifih, w!io died irt 1*9^ 
ceedcd by the p«sent thief. Indmjtt Smgb, who is still a 
mirtor, and is being educated at the IMly College at Indore* 
I’be tide of RSna is borne by tbe rulers erf J obat. 

Population has been: (iSSi) fS.'» 47 . 

(igoi) 9.443, giving a density- of 67 persons per sq^ue mile. 

¥ 1 !. teSTi .f 17 per <!-"« ‘J". to '‘St*'■ 
mainly to the famine of 16W1900. Animist* (chiefly Uhlls 

and Bhilalas) number 8,131, or 86 p« * . 

llie general fertility of the soil is low, and the Bh 11 ^ who 

form the greater part of the 

eulturtsts. The total area is thus distributed: culiivat^, 
« square miles of which only 61 acres can be imgat : 
cultivable hut not under eultivaiion. 3a 
:uid foTBl land. j 3 square miie^ Of the cropped area. 
occupies n square miles, or 53 cent*; maiie, 10 squme 

miles i 7 squAr^ miles. 

The forest aKs^ which covers almost the whole of the 
uncuUivable portion of the State, boa sin« 190^^10 
charge of the Agency (■’otesi officer. .Vsbestos has been 
found in some quantity, but the quality ^ pwr. a^ an 
iHcmpi to work it Foved a failure. Trn^ ger^mby 
increiLd, especially the export of gram, which js « 

llobad on the (lodhm-Ujiain branch of the Bombay. 
and Central Indk Raitway by n fair-weather roa^ 
in length. A BHtish post office has been opened at Ghom 
village 1 the nearest telegraph office Is at HSgb in the Amjhcrn 

tlirfricl of Gwalior. IS miles distant. 

the Stale is divided into five /Anttoj^JubiLt, Guda, Hirfl 
pur, 'niaplf. and Juirf—under two (AattaddH, who are the 
revenue collectors Owing to the chief’s minoniy, the State 
i, at present administered by the PoliiicaJ Agent, ^ 

Superintendent all matters of ^ 

Lv him. The tatal risv^niJc js Rj, of i^hich 

U derived frflm land. R-s* 2,^oo from forests, mid 
from excise. I'hc general administration, including the chiers 
vstabllshmenq costs Rs. ij.ooo a year. The incidence ix 
the land revenue demand is 9 unnas per acre of cultiva l 
land and 1 annas per acra of total area. The >ail is at jo q 
and a vernacular school is maintained at Gh^ In 19®' 
only wte pct cent, of the population (almost all males j couEd 

read amd wriie. , . - , . 

JolMtt village, containing the residence of the chief, is wiuatcd 
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io 22"^ if K. and 74® 37' E. Pupubtion (lyoi^ 2*S, U 
is reached froin the l>ohad or M<rghnagar statbns on the 
Ratlarn'Crodhra branch of ihe Bombay^ BartKtup and Central 
India Rafln-ayp the stations being 40 miles distant by fair- 
weather road from ttse %^ilUigc- I'he administniti\-e l^ead- 
quanersw however^ ate at GKom* 3 miles south of Jnbat. 
PotmUiion 1^154^ I’Ke State is often called Ghora- 

Jol>at by natives, on account of its two cipjtab. 

MSrnpwr*—An isolated British /ar^fnj in Central India^ 
situated in the BhopJlwar x^gency. Ttse which has 

an area of 60 square miltfi, is bounded on the north, iHOUth, 
and cast by portions of the Indore State, and on the west 
by the petty holding of jSiinnia. It lies on the edge of the 
Vindhjnn scarp^ and is Intersecrced bj^ numeroas spurs of 
ihnit range, covered with jungle. In the valleys, the soil is 
of high fertility. The climate is teiit|X^rate, the ternpemturc 
ranging between too° and 7?*+ The annital rainfalJ averages 
33 inches. 

Manpur WM5 originally a pan of the M^Lndu sarAdr of the 
SiidaA of Mfllwa, In the eighteenth century it fell [d Sindhiie 
In 1844 Manpur was included in the tracts assigned by Sindhb 
for the molntcimnoe of the Gwalior Contingent, and under the 
subsequent treaty of iSdo it was one of the districts of which 
possession wtis retained by the Eritisb Government- 

Population fell from 5^342 in 189] to fn [907, 

Hindus forming 53 per cent, and Animists 37 per cent, of the 
tcitah The inhabitants consist mainly of Bln Is, a fact not 
entirely brought out by the census figures, as tnany were re^ 
turned as Hindus. Native Christians rvumljtTed 241, chiefly 
belonging to the Roman Catholic Mission suilion at Khurda. 

Of the total area, ii square milfei, or 18 per cent., are 
cultivated^ of which only 332 acres are iirigatcd^ About 
[5 square miles, or 2$ per cent, of the total area^ are capable 
of cultivation; 30 square mi lea, or 50 per cetlt.^ are under 
forest; and the rest is waste. Maixe occupies 7 square miles, 
/ffn*dr and wheat 3 square miles each, and poppy 127 acres. 

The is in charge of a ^amdsddr, who exeici$(^ ilie 

powers of a thindHclus magistrate. All civil cases ojid serious 
crimes are dealt with by the Foittical Agent. Ths total 
revenue is Rs. 19,800, of which Rs, 12,500 is derived from 
land, Rs, 3,500 froni forestsi, and Rs. 2,800 from excise- The 
chief heads of expenditure are; Ra. 4,700 on the collection 
of revenue, Rs^ r,yoo on adminbtmtive csCiibKslintcntf anri 
Rs, i^6oo on public works. "Vhe land fe as^^ In two 
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iower latcs bein^ gi^cn to the Bhil cultivators as 
iin induccmwl to settle. A twent>' j-ears' seiilcitiem of 
seven villages was made iii 1867, which was renewed in 
i 8S7 for the whole /rtry-rwr and extendud to the rem^tng 
villages. The BhIl rates ate Rs. 8-8 per acre for irrigated 
and Rs. 1-12-0 to R. 0-6-4 ^r nnirrigated knd; other 
cultivators pay Rs. 11 for irrigated and Ra- t -8 to R. 0-11-* 
for unirrigated Lind- The incidence of the land revenue 
demand is Rs. 2-5-0 l«r acre of cultivated land, at^ 
R. o-ti-2pcracreoftlie total area- The re venue la collected 
in cash in British currency, yhkh has been legal tender since 
1861, 'ITie pargiimi is watched hy a detachment of the 
Central India Agency police. Two sc^ls, one at Minpur 
and the other ai Sherpur, are situated in the 

M 6 ntiur, the head-quarters of the ^rjirw, b sii^ted in 
13 ® 26' N. and 75° 4*' R-. cm Bombay-Agra high road, 

,3 miles ftoin Mhow and 24 from Indo^^ Population (i^O, 
I 74a. The place is said to derive its name from RHjl Man 
Singh of Jaipur. The story goes that, after sufTcring a defeat, 
certain Rfiipois of Min Singh's army were asliamcd to return 
home, and settled in the district, where they founded Milnpur, 
and called it after their chief. Forming connexions,« time 
went on, with the Bhil women of the neighbourhood, tR>y 
lost caste and became merged in the general population. The 
BhiUof Miinpur ckim a mi.red descent equal to 
BhilAlo, and con.ddcT themselves superior to other Bblls. A 
British post oftlce, the residence of the Political a 

school, a dispensary, and a public works iiispectton bungalow 
kkre 5 Llifeit^ in tli-e 
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Bundelldidnd Agency .—A collecdon of Native SEaieii in 
the Central India Agenc); tinder a Pulitlcal .Agents lying 
between sf 49^ and 36^ iS" N., and 11^ and Si^ f E., 
with an area of plxHit 0,852 square milt's. It is bDunded m 
the north hy the Jilaun, Hanirf|)ur, and BAndA Districts of the 
United Provinces ; on the sotith by the ^ugor and Damoh 
Dislncrts of the Central Provinces; on the Citst by the Baghel 
kha^d Agency ; and on the west by the jlilnsi District of the 
United Provinces and by part of Gwalior^ Of the total area^ 
about 8,000 square miles lie in the kv^cl country to the west 
the Panni range^ while the remainder falls in the rugged tract 
tormeti hy that branch of the Vindhya^. Ejtcept in the small 
portion lying nordi of Datia^ the pnnci|)al rock up lo the 
Ponni range la gnei-ssv In the area nortli of DatiA and sur¬ 
rounding Samthar^ however^ this foimaiion is covered with 
alluvium^ In the PannA range sandstones and other rocks of 
the Vindhyan series arc well represented. The ininenil riches 
of this tract ntay be considerable, but have os yet been only 
imjjeifcctly examined^ "Fhe soil is generally of much lower 
lertflity than in being mainly of the lighter ejas'ses 

knoim m A^^ar and 

The popukiion in 1901 was 1,308,jio, giving a dejuity of 
ijj persons per square mile. Hindus numbered 1,235,740, or 
94 [Jercent.; Musahnans, 46,556; Animi^^its (chiefiy GondsJ, 
t Jain-S 12,307; and Chmtians, 60B, The Agency 
crmlains 4*^44 tillages and 10 towns, of w'hicb 7 are the chief 
towns of States, the remaining 5 bcirig XDwoopsr* cantonmexu 
(iT,507X SKOStDHA (s>S4a)t and N\digao!k <4^445). 

For the casiy history of this tract see Biutisfi 
kHAKD. The political charge created in 1803 after the 
Treaty of Bas$ein, a Political oftiecr being attached to the 
forces aperating in Bundclkhuind for the purpose of introducing 
order into the dvit administTation. In 1811, w^hen the country 
was Nettled, an Agent to the Govemor^enend for Bundclkhand 
was appointed, with head^juajters at BAnda. In iSiS ihe 
hestd^uarters were moved to KAlpl, in 1824 to Hamirpur, jind 
in 1832 back to BAndiL In 1835 ihe control pimcd to the 
newly appointed IJeuicnaiit Gmemor of the North Western 
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Pwvinoos, whose hctid-qiuiTlcrs were at Agra. In 1849 
suiwrior tontrol was hnnded over to the Commissioner for 
the Siiugot and Kerbudda I’ertitorics, a Political Assistant At 
Jhansi holding imniediale charge under his orders. The 
Assistant was soon after moved to Nowr^iso. which is still the 
head-nuarters, the Kuperior control being iransfcrred to the 
Resident at Gwalior, who at ibis time held an independent 
charge directly under the Supreme Government. In t 8 S 4 i on 
the creation of the Ckstrau Isima Acescv. the cooiiol 
passed to the Agent to the Covernor-Gencml forCeniitl India. 
Kroni iRfii to rByi the Baghelkhaml charge was held con¬ 
jointly with that of Bundelkhand, the Political Assistant being 
repUced in 1865 by a Political Agent. In 1 BBS 
DHAKA was made over to the Resident at Gwalior, and in *890 
the Chauue JacIrs with Baiaundil and with Jaso were trans¬ 
ferred to Baghelthand. There arc now 9 States. 13 tstaUMs 
and the isolated ^txa/ia of AiJ.imuR belonging to the Indore 
State in the Bundcllihand Agency. Of tfeae, only 3 are 
held under treaties: namely, Orchha, Datia, and SAirrHAR. 
I’he remainder are satinJ holdings^ naraely, J'assa, Char- 
kkarT, xVjaioarh, Bijawar, BaosI, Chhatarpl's, Sarila, 

DHUKWAI, BIJSA, TORl-FAlEHIltR, ijAJiliAd’AHARl, JlUNJ, 
Luefei, Bill At. HRRi, ALirunA, t; ,vumnAS, G.^iiHAUt.i, and 
Xairawas Rebai. The ylajrr of Bilhert, sulKitdinate to the 
Chhioarpur State, is held under Bri tish guutamec. The chiefs 
of the treaty States exercise full jitiweni. The samd States 
were created on British assumption of the (jaianiount power, 
after the Treaty of Bassein. 'fhe niiiior States were, dun^ 
the farly years of the nineteenth century, tribuiary to All 
Bahadur of Bttndi, a grandson of the PeshwJL The policy of 
the British Government was to confirm these chiefe in 
session of such territory as they held under All Bahadur, 
subject to conditions of allegiance and fidelity, the retnmcmtmn 
df all views of future aggrandincment, and the abandrmtnwt 
of ail lands aequlmd subs«iuent to the death of All Bahadur. 
In return for compliance with these cwditions, the chiefs 
received or deeds confirming them in possession of 

their States, lire conditions vary slightly in the case oi 
difrerenl grants; but in all cases they bind ihe^ieftosui. 
mission and loynlty, anti requite him to genem well, to deliver 
np criminal refugees, aiul to seUe thieves and to^rs and 
niake them over to the British aulhoritie'i. I'he rulers are at 
the same time liable to such control, not inconsistent with 
their engagements, as the British Government may see fit to 
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t-Kercise, and thdr right'i and [Kmcrs are Hmiitid to such ai 
liiive been expressly conferred, while the e^ccrcise of judicial 
lowers is subject to such restrictions as may be laid down bv 
the Government of Indio. In practice the chiefs of the senior 
s^fiftad Slates—Patini, CharkMrl^ Ajaigarh+ Bijlvi^p Baan[, 
and Chhatarpur—are usually invented with full ctlininal powers, 
subject to a reference in cases in which the ^ntences invotve 
death, transportation, or impri^wnment for life. The minor 
chiefs are ordinarily permitted to excrciie pfiwera up to thotic 
of a magistrate of the first class in Hrittsli India, according to 
iheir capability and experieiice. ^'he Political Agent has the 
right to reserve for trial by himself all serious cajscs and such 
other cas^ as be may consider it advisabte to deal with 
|;xrrsonally. fhosc chiefs who have not been sfjecially empowered 
are required to refer to the Political olficer all cases of heinous 
crime. In rS62 sanads of adoption were granted to all die 
chiefs, guaranteeing them the privilege of adopting heirs in 
CISC of fiilure of issue^ such adoption being conditioruU on the 
jxiymeni of certain succession dues {aasarJftaX which vury in 
individual cases, but ordinarily entail a payment as relief of a 
c^uarter of a year's net ret^enue on eacli direct succession, and 
half a year's net rev'enue in cases of adoption, 

The Jbansi-M^£nikpur section of the Great Indian Peniniiula 
Railway passes along the north of the charge, which h inter- 
aecied by two high road^. One of these strikes north-west and 
south-east front JMnsIp conneettng Gwalior, Ibtia, Xowgong^ 
Chhataqiur, and Satrd - the other leads from Ih^ndi (in the 
United Provinces) through MahobS in Chhatarpur, and to 
Saugor in tlie C'entral Pron'nces. 

'rhe Political Agent exercise;^ the ptjwers of a District hEagis- 
frale and a Court of Sessiom witiun the Jimits of hii> chaige, 
where such pawners are not escrcised by the chiefs. He is 
District and Scssiorp; Judge for those poitionsi of the Jhinsi- 
M^Ikpur and JhAn^-Bhopdl sections of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway which pass through the Ofcliha Ivtate and 
the Allpura and Gattauli and also exercises the powers 

of an Appellate and Sessions Court for Nowgong cantonment. 
The Agency contains the States, poitiatu of States, and 
petty States shown in tEie table on the next page. 

OrchhA State {CrrAAd^ T/hiw^atA ). — Treaty 

State tu Central India, uuder the Hundclkhand Agency, Eying 
between 34^ 16^ and 25* 40' X. and 73^ z6^ and 79® ai' E.^ 
with an orca of about 2,oSo square miles. It is bounded on 
the nonli and west by the Jlinnsi District of the United 
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J'rovioec*; on the wuth b)- the Saugor District of the Centiai 
t’rQ^inecs and by the States of Bijawar and PannSj and on 
the east by the States of Charkhilil and Bijiwar and by the 
(ianauli /«>>. I'he Stale also bolds the isolated of 

pahaipuj in the Nuim’s teniioTj' nesu Aotangabildt granted by 
the Delhi emperore. The original capital of the State was 
Ondchhi or Orcbha, In 17 S3 it tiansferred to Tchtl or 
'nKAMOARH, The latter, which is the nanvc now in general 
use, was officially recogniaed in 16S7 to prevent eonfusitw wit 
the Tehri State of Garhwfil. The State lies in the level plain 
which fomis the Betwi-Dhasati dmki these two streams 
lieing the only rivers of any ioiportanWi Artificial jatea are 
niJinerotJS, serenil being of considerable size, sa at Baldeogarh, 
l^^odhaLunir BirsAgttT. 
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Orchhl lies wholly in Ehe area of the Binidelkluuid gneis^ 
a Imrcl greyish^pink granitoidat rock, of romposition^ 

tmver!k?d by conspicuous quxuiz reefs^ wliich ronstitute an 
Integra t pan of this foruialion arid almost invariably strike in 
a nortli-ca^^tcrly direclfcon. A number of basaltic dikes strike 
appn^^imately iioilh-wiistj at right angles to thciio reefs. These 
dikes are probably disirttegrated representatives of the I’olcantr 
r4K;ks of the Bijftwar series. 

Jungles cover a eomidemble part of the Stale, hut consist 
only of small trees and rough tandergrowith, ihe principai 
species being the dAfl^ or r^Mu/a stmii/ 

s^a/iji {Eesuv//ia and varioujs 

acaeias, with brushwood of Cri?/€f/arh^ 

and Dastti^^fum. The scanty riature of the jungle makes it 
uiisuEted to big gaUKv which is not pkntifub though small 
game abounds. 

The climate is noticeably hotter shan that of MaiwJL The 
northern part of the Slate is considered unheaUhyi malarial 
fever being very president there. The animal rainfall averages 
45 inches. 

The OrchhS chiefs are EundclS Rajputs, cltdining to be 
descendants of the Galiarwara of Bcnarea. The Slate bad no 
independent existence till compamtively modem tlmcs^ and its 
early history is that of Bkitish HintfOELKMANu. According 
to local tecordSf the first Bundell who acquired powev in this 
locality was Sohan Pil, son of a petty chieftain in wlmt is now^ 
the J^un District of the United Provinces^ who lived early 
In the ihirteentb ceniurj ^ He appears to have had differences 
with hi? father Arjun Pal and to have left Mabonl, the 
ancestral home, for some years he led a life of adveniuire 
of which nothing is knownn He reappears as the champion of 
the oppressed Rajputs against the tyranny of the Khangar 
chief of f lath Kurir^ 55 miles cost of Orchli3+ whose attempts ^ 
10 force the weaker neighbouring Rajputs intn matrimonial 
cotmexions with hfs fanijly had raised a storm of indignudoti. 
Soh^ Pal, aAer defeating the Khongftrs established himself 
at Caih Kuraj, ami ntamed his daughter to the Ponw^r 
(Parami^) chief of Pawitnj^ (a village in Gwalior), h'rom thLs 
time onwards, the Ponwars, Bnndclills, and Dhandclas, a lcK:iU 
branch of the gn^ Chaubim family, formed a .eparate endi> 
pmeos group, having no connexion with other Rajput clans, 
though, according to the State records, the^ chiefs married 
with the great Rajput famrlies up to Arjun Pafa time. On hk 
father’s death -Johan l^al succeeded to the MahotiT State, 
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Bctneen 1*69 and 150* eight diicfs ruled, who gradually 
eatended the Burdeli dominions, [n isoi Hudra i raiaji 
succeeded. He wbh a bold and successful leader ; and, 
although he tame into collision with Bahiol and SiJewidaT 
l,odi on severai uccasions, he managed to increase his domi- 
nioits considerably during the confusion taused by BSlMrs 
im-asioiL He died in 1531. and was succeeded by his cld»t 
son. Bhilrti Chand. Bhartl Chafld (iS 3 *-S 4 ) nnsucc^^rully 
attempted to oppose Shef Shah 00 his march «J^hn^' 
in IS4S. On his death in *334, he was succeeded by hi$ 
brother Madhutar Sah, who was a religious recluse, and the 
fortunes of the State began to decline from this time. 

The Mughal forces immded Orchhil for the first time m 
(577, when SSdik Rhan managed to take OrchhA alter a rfvere 
fight in which Madhukar's eldest son Homl Deo was tilled. 
In 1591 it was found that the Bundcla chief bad some 

near Gwalior. The imperial troops ■‘•'O 

defeated him in an engagement near Narwar, and Madhutar 
had to flee to the jungles, where he soon after died a natural 
death. His son lOm SIh (159:1-1604) sued for pardon 
was allowed to succeed, but turned out a weak ruler, and the 
whole Suite was soon plunged in confusion through the tur¬ 
bulence of his brothers, Hir Singh Heo, Indrajtt, and 
Bir Singh Deo* in order to ingratiate himself with pnnee Mlm 
Jahangir), murdered Abul Faal, the famous author of the 
/itH-i-Aiiari, near Amri in Gwalior Sute in i6os (see 
CwatiOR Gird). Akbar at once sent an army to capture him. 
but although OrehhJl was assaulted and taken, Bir Smgh 
escaped. On lus accession in 1605, Jatiingir iiistaJleil Bit 
SitiEb l>eo a.s Raja of OrchhJ in place of bis brother RJni bah, 
whom he «>nfined for a tine at Delhi, but sul^ucmly 
rdcaised and iircsentud with the fiefof CitAVDRRl and ^pur. 
Of all the rulers of Orchha Bir Singh Ihni (1603-37) is t e 
most famous. A man of strong personality and no ^rupW 
he soon actluired large territories and immense wealth. He 
was. moreover, not only a great warrior but a 
,md has left many monuments of his actmty m this diracrion. 
as the great (lalace-forts at Orchha and Ihitl^ the Chaturbbuj 
temple at Orchha, and many other edified within and 
the limits of Central India testify. His cenotaph at OrchW. 
a huge rugged storifrbuilt ercctioD, which stands on the etige 
of the Betwa river facing his great palace, is a fitlmg 
of this architect uTfrloving monarch. He was succett^^ 
Jhujhar Singh, a weak but turbulent man, who rapidly plunged 
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his State into diflScLities, In i 6 j 3 he fell into disgrace, by 
conniving at the escape through his icriitottes of the rebel 
Khan Johan Lodi, in jfijo, however, when Khin Jiihan 
again attempted to pass through Orcliha, JbuJhir Singh 
retncved his position by attacking him. He wus then pardoned 
and sent on service to the Deccan, miilc absent, he left the 
State in charge of his brother HardauL On his return, sus- 
feting Hardaul of undue intimacy with his wife, he forced 
him to drink prison. This act ha.s made his memory a by¬ 
word throughout BundelJthand, while the unhappj^ brother has 
been exalted into a loca] deity, small ptalfomu at which he is 
worn ipped being set up in every village in the country, and hut 
^ end U'ing the subject of numerous loralsongs. In 1634-5 
Jhujhir Singh went into open rebellion. He was puistied by 
tte Mughal forces, and he and hU son were driven into the 
Oondwana jungles, where they were both killed. 

From 1635 to 1641 the Orchhi State wa.s without a ruler 
viriualty ceased to exist. During this period, however, 
the BundclH clan was represeoied by the chiefs of Datia 
and CHAKDELiti and Champai Rai, whose more famous son 
rhltaUrsiU was the founder of I'anna. In 1641 Sh*h Jaitin 
t^t^ to Pahir Singh (1641-53), a son of Btr Singh Deo, 
the chicfshtp of Orchha, in the hope that it would put an end 
to the ravages of Champat Rai.' The Orchha Slate, howerer, 
posites^ but little power, thouj^i the chief was always 
recognized as the head of the elan and consulteil in all family 
dispu^ He was followed bj^ Sujjln Singh (1653-72), India- 
mam (1672-5), Jaswant Singh (1673-34), and Bhagwat Singh 
(1684-9). The chiefs of Bundelkhand sen^ the MugliaJ 
emperors loyally in their espeditions to Badakhshici and eisc- 
«heiv. During the timeof Mahaiilja Odot Singh (1689-1735), 
the M^tlul,s cquimenced openiiions in Bundelkhand- Jn 
1749 ChhataisiJ called in the PeshwiL to hia and 

much tenfitory formerly belonging to the Bundems passed to 
the Marlth&s. Udot Singh was succeeded by Prithwi Singh 
during whose time more land was lost to the 
MarS^Ss, his circumstances being such that he possessed 
pmcncally only the town of OrchhS. while his retinue eon- 
sisted of fifty sepoys and one elephant. Sinwant Singh 
(1 7 S*-os) received the title of Maliendm from Abntgir IL He 

Singh (1768-75)^ 

Btoi Chand (1775-6), and VJkramajit {1776-1817). 

Vikmmaju entered into relations with the British by u treaty 
made m 1S12. He abdicated in favour of his son Dhamm 
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Pal !n r 3 t 7 i bui on Dharam Pill's death in 1S34 resinned 
charge of the State, He died the same year and sUMcei^ 
by his brother Tej Singh 0 ® 34 - 4 i)* Th® 

Singh, died in 1S54 and vras followed by Hamir Singh 
who received a sa/tad of adoption in iSfis. e 
was succeeded by bis brother PruHp Singh, the present ®hie • 
All transit dues were abolished in i 33 o. The tribute payable 
to the British Govemmtni for the Tahtaull fia>:gfina was 
remitted for the good servU^es rendered in 1357. In 1884 
PnUip Singh ceded all land required for railways in his 
territory. Tlie ruler of the State hears the titles of His 
Highness and SarSmadi-Rajaha-iBundelkhand MaliirJja 
Maherdra Sawai BahSdur, and receives a salute of 17 guns, 
a being personal to the jinaent chief (187 7 )■ 
aG,C.l.£> in igoot and a (r.C.S,!, in i9oij- 

I'opulotion has been: {i 38 i) Ji(>891) 
frooiV 331,6^4. An increase of j per cent, was record^ m 
the period j SB 1-91, but during ihe last decade the total fell 
hy 3 per cent., owing mainly to the severity of the fainine 
of 189&-7. The density is 1 js persons per square mile, i he 
Slate possesses one town, TiKAiiOAkH, the capital (14,050); 

;&(i rilUges, mcist of which arc very smalL Hind^. number 
Jo(ii347j 95 ( Jains, 5,834 ; 

Animists, 1,153. The prcrailing language is Bundelkhandr, 
spoken by 94 i»er cent, of the population. About 40 per cent, 
of the inhabitants arc supported by agriculture and 53 per 
cent, by general labour. 

The chief castes are Chamits, 361300, or 11 per cent, ; 
Kachhts, 35,900, or 3 per cent.; Brahmans, 93,* no, 

7 per cent, j Lodhis, 33,400, or 7 P« ‘S'™”' 

or s iier cent. ; and Chhatris, including IJundela and other 
R.’tjputfi, 15,*00, or 5 per cent- The other castes are of 

mincir importance. , . . , .u 

The soil c»f the Slate is nowhere of very high fertiltiy, the 
greater part of the country being covered with the r^ and 
yellow soils common to the gneissic ana. Here and there 
intrusive dikes of trap have given deposits of a iwher black 
soil. The people distinguish a large number of vaneiies. The 
print ipal are mota, the loamy soil found in the mtruave dikes; 
iiMr, a brown soil, but of a lifter quality; /orwe, a yellow 
loam i and rJniar, a rocky soil strewn with boulders. Pic 
best soil is found in the Tahrauli/ffr?tf«fl to north- 
usual systems of cultivation prevailing in Bundelkhai^ are 
followed. The cultivator* arc assisted hy grants of grain and 
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money at Uie beginning of the sowing .^•ason, the State taJeing 
a commissi bn. of 35 per cent, in kind on seed given, and of 
J2 per cent, on cash loans. Of the total 1,614 square 
m\h^ or ;8 per cent, are MJ/m (State land), while 46fj square 
miles have been alienated tn grants About 994 

square miles are cuhi\‘ate<b of which square miles are 
irrigated Of the lincullivated area of i,o 36 square miles, 166 
square miles arc covered by forest, and 601 square miles by 
cultivable land the rest being unculti^^ble waste. Pasture 
land is ample, but no spedal breeds of cattte are raised. 
/weJr occupies 94 square miies^ or 9 per cent.; rice* 76 square 
miles^ or 8 per cent,; barley.-* 71 square mili^, or 7 fier cent; 
fi'f, 70 square miles, or 7 per cent; gram, 57 square luile-Sii or 
6 |>cr cent. ; whwit, 47 ^rfluarc milc^ or 5 jacr cent .; and pulsis, 
29 square miles, or j |>cr cent. 

Irrigation is oonffned to the spring crops and garden produce^ 
and water is obtained from tanks^ or raised from w'^ells by the 
Persian wheel. It is a common practice to have the ift-atermg 
done by contract^ one-third of tite produce of the land betn^ 
given in payment ^Vages for agricultural work are |jaid in 
kind* » to 3 seers of grain being given to each worker |^r djem. 
Phe village artisans, blacksmiths, carpenter^ who ke^p the 
agricultural implement^ in orders receive shariri of each crop. 

The forests of Orchhs^ though covering a large arear arc not 
of any [xttticular valuer consistmg mostly of small trees and 
scrub. The trees are divided into three cloises, those in the 
first class, which are of v-alue for their fruit or timber, !>eing 
alone ‘resened.^ The first class contains teak 
^rartdis)^ o^Mr {EufAitmiffm Uftdfi {Di&sjiyr&$ litmus- 

M and ^radai {C/iis^afiiAus ; 

the second chti^, MnrV 

CtU^iAu)^ mm (Afr/m A^diratAfa), (v/erarih /tit^iffiA/xa) : 

the third class, eAAiti/a (Sufea /r&mfifSa), and s^/^t 
serraM), The forest work is done by die jungle tribe ijf the 
!aahaTiit$. 

Though trade has increased considerably of late yeaf-*^ It is 
not ym in a very flourishing condition owing to want of com- 
municationji. Grain, and coftrse cottOEi cloth arc the 
chief exports beir^ sent Bombay and Chwupofc. A tittle 
iron is still siiieltcd in a Tew places hut the indn^^tty has almost 
diM out, the guns fortneriy manufactured in some quantity 
being now no longer in dtntind In ibfi State worbihop at 
Ukam^rh a ooaibined saw mill, lathCi planrpg machlnct suid 
Hour-mill are worked by a steam engine. 
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Meajis of comirynicfllion arc UiC JJiansi-BhopH and JhSnsi- 
MSxiikpur sections of ihe Great Ifidian Peninsuki Rail way p witli 
staiions at Ordiha, Arjar, ond Teharka, The only metalled 
roads are the high road from Jhansi to Xowgong^ whsth 
iTuverses the TahrauW J^r^an^i, the feeder road from OrchbJ. 
mitway station to Orchha town, and that from Tltamgarh 
which Tiioets the road from l^litpur* There was no postal 
system of any Icind in the State until i £95^ regular Slate 
service i^tis then instituted, with an office at each police station. 
An issue of stampa was also made. British pest offices; aje 
maintained at 'ntamgarh, Balderigarh, and Jatam. and 
telegraph offices at the OrchhSp Arjar, and Tchaika railway 
stations. 

The State is divided into five farj^nns, each under a 
who is magistiate and revenoe collector for his 
charge. The faAsN hcad-quartcrs are at Baldeog^h^ JatAr^ 
Orchh^ TahniuUt and 'nkatngarh. The latgest is 

JatSrap with an area of 600 square miles^ while the others 
average 300- The administration is divided into three deparc- 
mcntSt dealing respectively with the chiePs ptr^nal esiablish- 
ment, the gencial administration^ and iiniliiar>' matter^ The 
Mah^ajlL is assisted fay a ministcip eniided the Madar ti/- 
AfuMm, who has immediate control of administrative naachifiery. 
All matters are referred for final orders to the chief In 
judicial eases the chief has full powers of life and death oyer 
his subject$^ and all final appeals are hisird by him. Ihe 
subordinate criminal and civil courts are more or less modelled 
on those of British India, the Penal Code being used as a 
general guide in issuing local regulations. Case* relating to 
caste are referred to the (deliberative commiltee). 

The State has a normal revenue of 7 lakhs, besides t-6 lukha 
assigned to the The land revenue is for tN most 

part farmed out to headmen, who are responsible for the 
collections, though the leasra are granted dErectly by the State 
to the cultivators. The cKpenditure is about fi-S lakhs. Since 
tS 77 several tough settlements have been made, bnl only for 
short periodSp live last being in igoa. The land i.*? assess«l 
according to quality, the rates ™ying for irrigated land 
from Ri S to Rs. 4-8-*. f^r /^^frr land from Rs- 
to Ks. 2, and for unirrigated land from Ks^ 41"® 1 ^- ■^^^5 
per acre. The incidence of land rtveiiue dcitnarird is Rs. 1^1—5 
per acre of culiiv^ated area, and Rs, o—S-9 per acre of the lolaJ 
area. Exciso Is giwn out on contract as a monopoly, and 
brings in Rs. 14*400 a year. 
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The ootiveriiiDn of ihc Orchh^ coinagi? has not yel beoi 
undertnkertt the GmJJa tA-M rupee mimed ut llbiJiigaLith 
being still the pnneipaJ currency^ llie mint was odgtmlly 
situated at Oithh^ but was traOisferTcd when the capital was 
chftngixl. Goidp silver^ and copper coins are struck at this ccinL 

The regular army consists of 350 ca^'alry And 4000 iulantry^ 
and I oo gunners with 90 serviceable guns. The irregulars assist 
in poiiciiig the State, in addlUon to 150 regular police and 402 
^AaaAidarj^ A Central jail is maintalued at I'ikaTugarh. 

rhe Orclihd State, like other States in Bundelkhand, i$ 
backward m education, only a hide over i per cenh of the 
population being retumed as literate in 1901* llie Mahcndra 
school opened in prepares boys for the entrance 

o^arnination of the Alkbabad TJniveraity. There are also 
S village schools with 334 pupils, and one girls’ school with 
40 pupils. The annual expenditure on education is Rs, 3,300. 
One hospital has been opened at Tikamgarh and vaodnation 
is canted out, the annual cost of the medical establishinent 
being Ks. 3^500. 

Orcllha Village,— Former capital of the State of the 
same rutmep in Cetitial India, situated in 15” 2 N. and 
jS^ E.i miles from a station on the JhAnsi-M^ikpur section 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 
ijSja The viJkgOp which was founded by PhartI Chanel 
in 15J1, stands on the very edge of the Betwitivcf in a 
hollow surrounded by scrub jungle. In 1634 the jungle must 
have been of considerable thickness, as in spite of its low 
position the hlugkils found it a difficult place to ai^proach. 
In r7fi3 VikmniajU removed the capital to Tikamcuri^, and 
since i\M lime OrcbhS has rapidly fallen into- dway. It is 
now^ of interest only on account of its magnificent building 
of which the finest were canted by Bir Singh Ueo. On an 
bland in the Betwi, which has been suitoui^cd by a battle- 
men ted waL and ts approached by a eau^way over a fine 
bridge of fourteen arches^ stands a huge palace-fort, nuunly 
the work of Btr Singh l>ocj (1:605-37), but consulting of sei'etsd 
connected buildings erected at dinerent dmes^ the finest 
of which are the kajmandir and Jahauglr-inahaJ, The 
mandir h buiU in the shape of a square with an almost entirely 
plain estenor, felicvcd by projecting wmdows and a line of 
deJicatc domes along the summit. The Jah:liig3r inahal, bo 
c^led from the emperor Jahingtr hating stayed in it during a 
tisit to his friend Blr Singh Deo^ is a much handsomer building. 
ALbo built in rcctctngulilr form, it is reheved by a circular tower 
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U Mch comer surmounted bj a dornep while two hues of 
graccrul bAkonEC:^ ^pported on brackets murk the ecEiLial 
stOfieySi These bakonies are closed in with bne screens of 
pierced stonework. Above, the roof is crowned by eight bjge 
fluted domes with smsdler domes between them, connefrted 
by an omaniented balustrade. The whole building is magnify 
cent in its coiubinnlion of massive strength and delicate omai^ 
nicnt^ imd is perhaps unsurpassed as a specimen of Blndu 
domestic architecture. Many temples axe scattered over the 
area formerliy occupied by the town, the finest being the 
Chaturbhuj^ dedicated as its name implies to the * four-armed' 
Vishnu. This temple stands on a huge stone platfoniip and 
is a rectangular building with a very plain exterior;, omamented 
by two large and four small spiiesv one of which has b^n 
destroyed, of the pine-cone variety common in BundclkhancL 
Inside it is quite devoid of carv ing or omajuent. The great 
loftiness of its ceilings^ an unusual feature in a Hindu temple, 
its bare walls, and the arrangement of its smettiary augpe$t 
a Christian church rather than a Hindu temple. Of the other 
buildings, the cenotaphs of lihtni Chand {iS3i-S4)» Madhukar 
Sah (1554-92)1 Bir Singh Oeo (1605-37), Pahar Singh 
(1641-5^), and Sanwant Singh (1752-65), all rulers of Orchhi, 
and their Kinlii are grouped together on the river's edge below 
the fort That of Bir Singh [>co, had it been cumpictedt 
would have been the finest; but the domes were never finisheck 
and it remains a mere rugged pile of stone, massive and 
pLcturc^^Lie^ but wM\ no pretensions to architectural form. 
Not for from the C'hatnrbhuj temple is the shrine of Hardaul, 
where that prince is said to have died of the poison adminktured 
by hrs brother JhujhQj Singh. Orchhfi. is still the huod^t^^^^ 
of a 

Tikamgarh (or Tehrr)i—Copiml of the Orchha State 
in Bundelkhend, Central Indiof aiiunted in ^4^ 45^ N. and 
7B* 50'' E., 3b miles from the Lalitpur statjem on the Midland 
section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Populatioa 
(1901), 14,050. The small village named Tchrl (meatiing 
a * triangle') consisted of three hamlets^ when in 1 MjihOriji 
Vikramftjrt selected this spot for His no* capital. Until j B^7 
thu capital was generaUiy known as Tchrl ; but in that year, to 
avoid confusion with Tchri (Garhwal) in the United Provinces^ 
the name, 'nkamgark strictly speaking that of the fort only, 
was adopted in place of 1 ehrf nnd recognized oflkruillyi, A 
municitudity was constituted in 1^91. The committee consists 
of ofheud and umi-of!idal rnembers in the proportion of 1 to 

A a jt 
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The chief buildings are the palace and ihe fort. 

I'he town also contairis a high school, a hospital, a 
bungalow, a sarar\ a camping ground^ and British and Stale 
post offices. 

Datii State,—Treaty Stale in Central India, under the 
Bundelkhand Agencyp lying between 25* ^4* and a6° iS" N, 
and 73® 13'' and 79* 12' E„p with an area of about 911 square 
miles. The territory is much cut up by mier\'euing parts of 
Gwalior and Other States, the main section being bordered 
on ihe north by portsora of Gwalior and the District of jAlaun | 
on the south by Gwalior and Jh^nsi District; on the east by 
Samthar and JhSnsi District; and on the west by Gwalior. 
The State lies in the level country between the Sind and 
Eetwi rivers. The Sind and its tributary the Fahflj are the 
only important streams. 

The country immediately round the chief town lies in the 
Btindclkhand gneiss area, but in the northern portion of the 
State this rock is overlaid with alluvium. The trees met with 
in the juriglcs are of no great value> being mostly of the 
mimosa family 1 though in more favourable localities the ma/md 
{Basfia Ls found, its flowers being used as food and 

for distillitkin of liquor. The scanty nature of the jungles 
makes them unsuitable for big game, though all the ordinary 
classes of small game are plentifuL The climate, which is 
cotisiderably hotter than that of MUwiV is generally speaking 
healthy. The annual rainfall averages 3S inches. 

The DaiSa chiefe arc Bundcli Rajputs of the Orcthua house. 
In i 5 ia 6 Blr Singh Deo of Orchha granted l>atia to hii 
son Bhagwin Rao, The original territoiy' was considerably 
c?ctended both by force of arms and by grants from the Delhi 
emperors, till the State embraced most of the country tjctween 
the ChamM on the north and the Hetwa and Sind on the 
east and west. Bhagwin Rao died in 1656 and was succeeded 
by his son Subha Karan, who had served with distinction 
under the hfughol emperor in BaJkh and Badakhihan, during 
the estpedstiema of 1646-53. In the struggle between 
Aurangzeb and his brothers^ he joined the future emperor and 
died in 16S3. On the death of Ram Chandia, the fourtb 
Raja (1706-33.)^ a dispute about the succession was referred 
to Raja Udol Singh of Orchha, who decided in favour of 
Indrajtt, a great-grandson of Ram Chandni^ and assisted him 
by arms to secure the chiefahip. Among others who had 
given support was Naune Sah GUjar {sit SAirniAR)p whose $Qn 
^fadan Singh received as a reward the govetnorahip of the 
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fort of Samthnr^ and the title of R^jdhor f a. grant of foe villages 
being n^ade laier on Do his son Pcvl Singh. The Miai^tKas 
began to m vade Bondeilthand during this period- The seventh 
Kajat Parichhat^ concluded a treaty mih the Btitish in 1804. 
In jSi8t Cor services rendered iii connexion with the pacifka- 
lion of the country* he obtained the territory eo-St of the Sind 
river known as the Chaudlsi: Ilaka^ which includes ihe fort of 
Indargarh. In iSa^ he adopted as his succesMr a foundling 
named Bijai BahMur Singh whom he had educated. This 
roused much feeling among the Thakurs of BaronT, who, as 
direct descendants of Bhagwiln RaOp considered that the adop¬ 
tion should have been made from their family. The adopriotip 
how'cvcr, was upheld hy the British GoveinincnL Bijai 
Bahadur Singh succeeded in 1^39, and died chfollesa in r85J- 
He vras followed by the present chief* Bhaw^ainl Stngh* adopted 
from the Bhasimi family whose mcitibers arc d^^cetided from 
Kar Singh Deo* a brother of Raja Blr Singh l>eo of Ochha, 
Bhawan! Singh being a minor, the State w^as administered by 
the senior Banlp and on her death by the second Blnh Dk- 
turbatices arojie, however, through the pretensions of Arjjun 
Singh, an illegitimate son of the late chiefs He was supported 
by the regent Hank w-as suppressed finally by a British 
forco and exiled to Benartiv Rini being placed in con¬ 
finement at Dati.1. The BaronI Thakuns again {iftfit) put 
forsrard their claims to the succession, which were rejected. 
Dissensions between the Thakurs and the mhng chief con¬ 
tinued until J SSJj when it was decided by the British Ckjvern- 
merit that the Baroiil /Jjflr wfts a grant entirely independent 
of Datil made from Delhi, and that the conkl not, 

therefore, claim to stand ia the same reJation to Baront as 
to /ffjfrWJn holding under a grant from the though the 

ThakufS must be considered as politically subordinate to 
Datia. An adoption w’as granted to the t^hief in i 36 a. 

llie most important mcasufes which hnvt been cHected during 
the rule of the present chief are the salt csjuvention with the 
British Government (i 3 j 9 )t under which a yearly ^mpcnsarion 
of Rs. lOjOoo is received by the Darbir; the cession of land 
for the Betw5 Caniil (1S82) and for the constrnctiQn of the 
Midland Railway (|384); and the converBion of the currency 
(1903). The chief has the hereditary titles of His Highness 
and MaharUja lx>kendra, and receives a ^lu^u of 15 guns. 
The present MaljSiiljS was created a K.C.S.I- in 1896^ and 
his salute was increased to if guns in 190^ as a personal 
distinction. 
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There are few buildings In the Staje of anjr anzhhectural or 
a/chaeological importance, caccpt the fine seventeentb^enttuy 
palace of Blr Singh T^eo and that of RljH Stibha Karan In 
the chief to™, A temple to the Sun at the village of lJnflE>, 
lo miles south-east qf fJati^ town, is of great local repuietand 
is visited by large numbers of worshipptrra at the Ranga- 
ponchaml festival held >"early in Marck A circukr stone 
image of the sun stands Inside the temple^ I'hc waters of 
a tank near the temple are supposed to cure leprosy and skin 
diseases generally. 

The population of the Stale has been r {i88r) 181,5^8^ 
(1S91) r86,440, and (iQOt) f73,y59, showing a density of tqt 
Piersons per square The decrease of 7 per cent during 

the last decade is mainly due to the effects of the finnines 
of 1896-7 and 1899-1900. Hindus number 166,170, or 
95 per cent., and Musalmins 71O95, or 4 per cent The 
State contains three towns, Datia (popuktion, 34,071)^ the 
capital, Seondha (5+542)^ and Nadigaon (4,44^); anti 455 vil¬ 
lages. The pie vailing language is Bundeikhandk sjxjken by 
98 per cent, of the population. The prtnci|>al castes and 
tribes arc Bzithmans^ 24,000, or 14 per cent, j Chamirs, 
19,300, or ir per cent.; KichhTs^ or S per cent,; 

and JtijpuLs, including Bunddl and other ThJlkurs, 8,000, 
or 5 per cent About 38 per cent of the population arc 
supported by agriculture, 15 per cent by general bbour, and 
to per cent, by Slate service. 

The greater part of the soO is of poor quality, owing to the 
rocky nature of the gndssic formarioru Irrigation, which thus 
becomes on important matter^ is mainly carried on from tanka, 
formed, as a rule, by rabing earthen dams in the frequent gaps 
which occur between the quartzite ridges so common in this 
fcgitpu. The total area of 91 r square miles is thuji distributed t 
cultivated, 450 square miles, or 49 pc? cent., of which t J sc^uarc 
mites are urigabte ; cultivable but uncultivated, 95 square miles ; 
forests, 174 square miles, or 30 per cent; the rest Js waste. 
Much of the land Is included in /dprr and other land grants, 
the alienated area comprising 31 per cent of the total area, 
and 36 per cent, of the ctilth^ted. Of the total empfsed area, 
pulses {incliiding gram) occupy rit square mi lea, or 49 per 
cent.; wheat, ij 8 square miles, or aS per cenL; 54 

square miles; cotton, 36 square miles ; and poppy, 78 acres. 

Though a considerable ma, of the SUie is officially clawed 
as forest^ it is, strictly spiking, merely scrub Jungle^ including 
a certain amount of grass land used for gracing purposea. 
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The chi-ef means of communication ate caontry trackS;i the 
only metalled ixjads being p^irt of the GTOliot-JhSJtsi high road 
(ja mites) and the feeder-roads to Baron! {4 miles) and Unao 
(10 miles). The main line of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Kailvray traverses the State, with stations at iMtii and Son^r. 
A combined British post and icle^aph oifke is kept up At 
DatiA town, and A branch post ofEce at SeondhA- A State 
postal system is also maintainedp and there ts a local issue 
of stampSf 

The MahAiAja eserdses full powcfs^ and is the highest 
court of Appeal in the State, the crimmalt civil, revenue, Md 
household deportmcnTS being under his direct supervision. 
He is assisted by a diwif* (ministcr)i who inquires into serious 
criminal cases and forwards them to the MahArAji for tiial 
and also supervises the general working of all departments, 
'fhe Indian Penal Code is followed generally in the ciiminal 
courts. In civil courts the State follows its own procedure, 
which is based on the old system. 

Tlie total revenue ts 4 fokhs, of which j-i kkhs^ or &o per 
cent, is derived from land revenue. Opium, of which 
a small quantity is manufactured, pays a doty of Rs- i- 3 -o 
per seer, and tergether with other excisable articles bring^ m 
Rs, 645^^0 a year. A yearly sum of Hs- la^wo is received 
froiD the British Government in compemation for salt dues 
formerly levied. The prindpal heads of expenditure are 
1-5 lakhs on general administration (including tive chiefs 
establishment) and Rs, 6j.ooo on public works. An annual 
payment of Rs. ^,500 is made to Sindhia for the Kadigaon 
Assignments of Umd to for the tip-keep of 

feudal levies amount to About 5-5 lakhs^ making the gross 
uicomc of the State 9-5 lakhs. 

Land revenue was fornicfly col]«:tcd four times a year after 
voluaition of the standing crops called dkaroL The coUectiofls 
were then made in kind, one'-half to cme’ihitd of the gross 
produce gjolng to the State. The revenue is now mllecied in 
cash, in two instalments The rates are fixed in regard to the 
ctop^bearing power of the soil and facilities for irrigation* 
Leos^ are gmnted ordinarily for one year only, rales being 
liable to enhancement tf improvements arc effected, such as 
the construction of dams for irngation. Most of the vilUges 
are in the hands of tirmers called who pay the rcvctiue 

assessed and sublet to cultivators. Rents are ofleti paid in 
kind. The rates of assessment vary from Rs. 4 per acre for ^e 
best black cotton soil to Rs-1-9-6 for the less |jroductivei 
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/wrutf, a light sandy soil, the average incidence being 
Rs, 2-15—□. 

In the British rupee was adopted in place of tlie 
various ctimcnctes which had dll then been legal lender. 

l*he army consists of 300 infantry, ^ i cavalry, and JG5 wilil- 
Icry, with 48 serviceable gtins^ A snmll body of regular police 
is maintained, hut in villages watch and ward is done by the 
village ^hau^ddrs^ who are drawn from the KhangSr Iribe. 

The Stale contains Iw'o jails, one at Daiii and the other at 
Seondha. I’hc hrsi regular school was opened at Dali A in 
1850* In 1864 an English-teachltig school was started^ which 
in 1888 became a high schcx^l and now prepares pupils for the 
cfiLrance eKaminadon of the Allahiitiad University. There are 
^9 schools in all, with 711 pupils, and the annual expenditure 
IS Rs^ The State has not advanced far in education, 

only 3 per cent, of the populadon (3 8 malts and o-i females) 
being able lo read and w^Hle in 1901. A hospital at Dalii 
and a dispensary at SeondbS are maintained at an annual cost 
of Rs.i,300k Revenue surveys were made tn 1855 and 1S65. 

Dnti 3 L Towin—Capital of the State of the same name, 
in Central India, stiuaied in 35" 4 '^ ^ind jS® 18' E., on 
the Gwalior-Jhami road, 16 miles disiant from the latter place, 
and al$o on the Great Indian Peninsuk Railwayt 718 miles 
from Bombay; 9S0 feet above the kvel of the sea^ ropulation 
(tgot), 34,07The town is built on a series of low hills^ on 
one of which stands the magnilicent palace of Blr Singh Deo, 
its Diassive pDe towering above the houses belowp The palace, 
one of the fmest examples of Hindu domestic architecture in 
India, is built in the form of a square. The monotony^ how¬ 
ever, is reltcvcd by four octagonal tciwer% one at each comer, 
and string-courses of stone Latdce-worh marking out the hve 
storeys, llie summit is ornamented with numerous graceful 
chhfUris^ crowned with ribbed domes. The southern fai^e 
looks over a laige lake with fine stone relaining wsUls. To the 
east of the town stands the palace of Rfij^t Subha Kanui. 
Though by no means tine equal of BTr Singh’s pakce, it is 
nevertheless a handsome building, standing on an elevated site 
overlooking the towrL The town itself contains on Einusuaily 
huge proportion of substantial stone-built houses^ belonging 
chiefly to iatddri of the Slate, besides a SLalc guesthouse* 
a combined post and telegraph office, a bungalow, a 
hospital, a Jail, ^ud a sebooL So'eral fine tombs and other 
buildings are situated in ibc neighbourKoodi and a battle^ 
mented wall surrounds the town. 
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Nadlg^on.—Head-quurtor^ of a/tfrjfaaa of the same name 
an DaJta Slate# Central Indio, situated in a6* 7^ N* and 
79° a' Ky on the east bank of the Pahtlj river^ a iribuLiry of 
the Sind. Popubtion (rgoiX 4 A 4 S- It is a town of old 
foundation, tthich has declined in imporldnce of late years 
owing to isolation from roads and railways^ The Nadlgaon 
fat^ana is held from Sindhia^ a yearly payment of 1^3.91,500 
being made to that chief through the Britiah Cuvemment. A 
school and State post office arc situated In the towfii The 
nuami railway station is Kunch on the Cawnpore branch of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Kail way* to miles distant by 
country track. 

SeondlL& (.S^ara).—Head-quarters of a in the 

Datia Slate# Central Indio, situated in 26* to' N, and 
73* 47' on the east bank of the Sind riveT, j6 miles from 
Dalia town. Population {1901), 5,542. The town has been 
steadily dcclinirig in importojice of late yiaara. It is of old 
foundatioOp the remains of the earlier setdenient lying close 
to the modern town. SeoniBia was a flourishing place in 
the hftcenth cenlury, and the fort is supposed to have been 
of importance some centuries before* It may ptHsibly be the 
Sania fort taken by Mahmfld Ghatni in the de^’eoth 
century when in pursuit of Chand Rai+ At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century Kijd Paiichhat of I>atsa gave asylum 
at Seondha to the mother of Daulat Rao Sindhisp who had 
fled from Gwalior. The fort was unsuccessfully atmeked on 
Sindhia's behalf by Raghuniih Rao and General Perron. A 
school and a combined British and State post office arc 
situated in the town. 

Sonigir.—Hill in the DatlS Slate, Central India, ritual^ 
in 35"^ 44' and 7S* 25' E.# 5 miles from the town of l>alia. 
It consists of a small ridge of gneiss, on the summit and slopes 
of which mofc than a hundred Jai n temples have been erected. 
Seen from a dtstance, the hill presents a picturesque appear- 
ejice^wuth its numerous shrines perched amid great crags of 
gmnitic rock j but closer exarntnation Icad^ to disilVusioia. The 
structures are all of the degraded moduni lypci none as it 
stands dating back farther than the end of the seventeenth 
century. They arc all built of brick with inel<i^ant white 
stucco rectangular bodies bulbous ribbed Muhammadafl 
domes, and pine-cone spires, the doors and windows oma- 
mertled with the folSat^ Muhammadan arch and curved 
Bengali cave and roof. They lack entirely the purity and 
homogeneity of older tcmpla# and ait dUappointingH 
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Samth^r State.^Treaty in Central IncliaT tinder the 
Btindelkhand Political Agency^ lying beiwccn 25* 43' and 
13* 57*' K. and 48' and 79“ 7'' E j wilJi an area of about 
^uare milei^ The name is mo&t prahabLy a corruption of 
Shainsherg;arh^ by which the chief toisa U $tiU known. It is 
bounded oit the north and eaat by the jalann DiiitHct of the 
United Provinces ^ on the south by JhSnsi ]>isinct; and on 
the west by the BhOnder fiaf^arra of the Gwalior Slate and by 
JhiLnsi District. The rerritoty consists of an almost unbroken 
|e\'el plain, sparsely coi'fircil wnih trees. The soil is only 
motlcrately fertiEep and, though traversed hy the Pahuj end 
Betw^, both lar^ streams, is entirely dependent on the rainfall 
for its productivity. Geologicallyp the Stale consists of Bundeb 
khand gneiss and allied rocks^ in great part concealed by 
alluvium. The climate is generally lerniperaie, though hotter 
than that of ^lUwa. The minfalh ^ shown by a ten years' 
record, averages 30 inches. 

On the death of MahirAjS R 3 m ChitndriL qf DxriA In 1733, 
a dispute arose reg^-Tding the succession to that State, In his 
contest with rival cLaimants Indmjlt, who succeeded^ had been 
assisted by various petty chiefs, among whom was Naune S^h 
Giljar^ a son of a mao in the service of the State. On 
bis accession to power Indmjit rewarded Naunc S^'s son, 
Madon Singh, with tbc title of Rljdhar imd the govenwrabip 
of Samthar fort, a jagtrei five villages being later 011, granted 
to his son Devt Sti^h. The latter was succeeded by his son 
Ranjft Singh. During the disturbances caused by the Matllhl 
invasion, Ranjir Singh became independent and received the 
title of RAjIt from the Marithls. On the esEablishmcnt of the 
British supremacy, he requested to be taken under protection, 
and a treaty was concluded in 1S17, confirming him in pos^ 
session of the territory he then held. In KanjU Singh 

died aod was succeeded by his £on Hindupat, who, however^ 
became of unsound mind, the adminisfnitidn being entrusted 
to his RiliiC In iSfia an adoption lanad was granted to tbc 
chief, the obligation to pay succession dues being remitted 
(1877) in the case of a direct successor. In 18^4 the eldest son 
Qkhatar Singh asseited his claim to rule the State, which waa 
recognized by Government, the fiargafra of Amargaih 
being assigned for the maintenance of the CKhief^ his Rlnl, 
and a youriger son, Aijun Singh (sJtai All EahAdur). In i&Sj 
this arrangement was changed, a cash allowance being given in 
lieti of the pargaHa. Hindupat died in 1890 j and Govein- 
tnent, in consideration of the length of time Chhatar Singh 
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had been actual ruler, decided that no formal recognition of 
his sueccssion was needed, Chhatar Singh was a good admin- 
istmior and improved the condition of the State considerably. 
During his rule a salt convention was made with the British 
Goverament <1879), by which the State received Rs, 1,450 as 
compensation for dues formerly lesied; and land was ceded 
for the Bctw-il Canal (i 38 a) and for a railway {ifi 34 ). In 1877 
Chhatar Singh received the title of Maharaja as a personal dis¬ 
tinction. He died in 1896, and was succeeded by his son Btr 
Singh Deo, the present mler, who receistid the title of Mahi- 
rija as a personal distinctton in t8p8. The chief-heirs the 
hereditary titles of His Highness and Raja, and receives a 
salute of 11 guns. 

The population of the State has been; (i88()38,6jg, (iSpif 
4o,54t,and(i9rji)33,47s. It decreised hyiypercent.during 
the last det^e owing to iamine. Hindus number 3i,3T], 
or 93 per cent., and MusalminB c 7 cenL T^e 

density in 1901 was 1B8 persona per square mile. 'I’he 
principal castes are Chamlrs, 4,300, or 13 cent.; Brih- 
man-s, 3,800, or 1 1 per cent.; Ijxjhis, 3,000, or g per certL ; 
Kachhis and Gojars, e,ooo och, or 7 per cent. ^ Gadarios, 
1,700, or s per cent. The Stale contaiiis 90 villages and one 
town, SjutTHAR (populalitm, 8, *86), the capital. For a Hindu 
State the percentage of MusalminB is unusually high m this 
part of India. The Muhammadan element also takes a con- 
aidenible part in the administration. The prevailing form of 
^ech is BundeHtbandL About 33 per Cent, of ihe pojiula- 
tion art supported by agriculture and 17 pd «nt. by general 
labour^ 

The soil is for tb« most p^irt ptM^r, and the country is 
siuguWly devoid of tanks, which are foirly comtuon in the 
rest of Bundelkhand. The principal soils are mSr, an inferor 
black soil; a grey soil j flams, a yellowish red soil, 

which is the most prevalent; and rsnk/ir, a stony soil, strewn 
u'ith boulders of gneiss, and of very little agricultural value. 
Of the total area, 85 square mfles, or 41 per cent., ate cul¬ 
tivated, of which only 519 acres arc irrigable ; 49 square miles, 
or *5 per cent., are cultivable but not cultivated ; and the r^ 
is jungle and waste. Of the cropped area, ftntir occupies 
square miles, or 35 per cent.; wbeati 10 square miles^ or 
33 per cent.; graru. 19 square miles, at as per cent-; and 
co^toiip 5 square miles. 

The only metalled mad in the State is S miles m Ici^thi 
smd leads to Moth, on the Great Indian Ftntrwuk Railway- 
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The opening of ihe railway in iS83 hfts greatly facOitated the 
OKport of grain* for which there was formerly no raarket^ 
Saltpetre is ex(K>rted in some quantity^ mamly to Bhopal^ 

The adnnni^traiiDn is carried on by the chief, ass[;>ted by 
his W0sjr (minister). The State is divided into four 
with htad^uatters at Sliamshergarh, Aimr]gQjh, ^^!ahir£jganj» 
and Loh£[rg^,eac!i uTKicr a In all general adminis¬ 

trative matters the wasir has full powers. The chief exercises 
plenary crioiinal jurLvdiction, and is the hnal court of reference 
in other matters; 

I'he revenues qf the State:^ before its terriiones were reduced 
by die Mjir^tha^ are said to have amounted to 1 2 lakh^. The 
annual receipts are now 1.5 LakhSp mostly derived from land 
The expenditure is about the sainCi 

A regular settlement was made in tS^s by Mahi^r^j^ 
Chhaiar Singh, under which the land is farmed out and the 
revenue collected in cash from the (lease) holders, in 

tw'o insEalmenls, The tncidence of the land revenue demand 
is Rs- 5 per acre of the cultivated area. No land is alienated 
in /agfrj. Until Maharaja Chhatar Singh's tim^ when the 
British rupee was made legal tendert the currency consisted 
of the rupee of Jh^lmi and the Daiiil coin* 

llie troops consist of the chiefs body-guard of r a hersemen 
and 40 footmen, and an irregular force employed as police^ 
which numbers soo horse and 500 footmen. There are also 
six guna manned by i^o gunners. A jail, a post oflice, a hos^ 
piial, and five schoob with r^o pupils are maintained in the 
State. 

Samthar Town+—QikT towm of the State of the same 
name in Central India, situatcfi in 25® 50^ N* and 7B* jj'' E+, 
about 3 miles irom the Moth station on the Great Indian 
Feninsula Railway. Population (zgoi), B,s36. The lownf 
which Is often called Shamshergaih, was built in the sev'ctl- 
ieenth century^ and was xubsequcritly reconstructed by Chbatat 
Singh. It contains the palace^ a jail, a post ofEce;i and 
a hospital. 

Fanna State.^—A State in Central India, under 

the Bundclkhand Political Ageuey, lying between 49' 
and 34^ 53^ N. and 79^ 45^ and 3 t^ 3^' E.^ ^th an area of 
3,491 square miles. The teiritoiy is distributed over three 
detached tracts, situated round the taww of riannlt, Baltswlilbo 
(24* 17' N. and 79* 19' E.)^ and Bfrssilghpur (34® 46' N. and 
3i* i' E.). It is bounded on the north the British District 
of Blnd^ and the States of Ajaigarh and Bhaisaunda i on the 
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cast by Ihe States of Kotbl, N'flgwl, Sohawal, and Ajalgarh; 
on ihfl south by the Jobbulpore and ]>ainoh Disiricts of the 
Ccniml Provinces; and on the west by the States of Chhaiar- 
pur, CharlchtStl, Bijawar, and the Altpura jSglr. The greater part 
of its area lies on the branch of tlie Vindhyas, known as the 
PaniiJ range, which traverses Bundtllthand from south-west to 
northKast. The only river of any importnnee is the Ken, 
which separates it from Chhatarpur. The gcolqgy of the 
State is unusually interesting, owing to the valuable mineral 
deposits which esist within its boundaries. The Paiuia range 
consists principally of the u|jper Rewah sandsttme of the Vin- 
dhyan series, and has long been famous for its diamond mioes- 
The cireumstiinces of the distribution of the diamonds are, 
however, very imperfectly understood. The mines are found 
scattered over an area of about 50 miles lying cast and west 
of the town of Pannh. which is situated at the centre of the 
productive tracL The diamonds occur as pebbles in a con¬ 
glomerate, and also in a pebbly clay derived from it by dis¬ 
integration. The lower Rewih seriea Is composed of three 
strata, the upper being the JhM shales, the second lower 
Rewah sandstone, and the third a narrow shale bond kno^ 
as the Patina shales. In the last of these the diamond-bcarmg 
conglomerate is inlerealatcd at a variable borLmn. The clay 
deposits are scattered in a capricious manner, often at 
distances from any known outcrop of the conglomerate. 
position of several of these beds, indeed, makes the theory tlat 
the gem-bearing gravel is a recent alluvinra quite untenable. 
It is probable that the formation is an old one and related to, 
if not identical with, the pebbly days which have been met 
with at the base of the cretaCMUs Lameta rocks. Lam^ 
outcrops exist near Panni, and are overlaid by some of the 
easternmost remnants of the iJcccan trap known to emal on 
the Vindhyan table-land- In the western parts Bakswaho 
an interesting and varied sequence of geological formations la 
met with, in which the Dcccan trap, cretaceous L^et^ 
Rewahs, Kaimurs, lower Vindhyans, Bijiwats, and Bundd- 
khand gneiss are all typically represented , 

A considerable area of the State is covered with forest, con¬ 
sisting largely of stunted teak and thick small tree ^d 
jungle of species of Grtwia, /Jityphutt Caritsa, Wsodf^ut, 
-PAjA'na/jiw. Capparit, AfoAa, AitagtiStvt, Ttrmt- 
na/ta, Posxec/Jia, BvUa, Batsia^ niospyess, and others. 

I E. Vi«lcnbwt. 'Ceali^ »f the sute of Pamu,’ in A’wre*. 

Swrpt^ e//wJ'Wi pt- ITi 
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'fhc (aiitia are the same os xho^ met mth elsewhere la 
Central India, tiger^ bear, sdmAi^r {Ciruui and wild 

hog being coinmorL SxnaJl game of all kinds js pIcniifuL In 
former days elephant^ were caught in these forests in large 
number^ and Abui Fazl in detailing the places where these 
animals were captured adds that the elephants from Pannft 
are the best- The climate is hot but healthy^ and the annual 
rainfail averages 4^ Inches. 

The Pannl chiefs are Bunduld RajputSp descended from the 
Orcitha bouse. After the revolt and subsequent death of 
Jhujhilr Singh of Orchhi In 1655^, the tt'hole of Bundelkhand 
w‘as plunged into anarchy^ Taking advanEoge of this state of 
aifairs, Champat Ral, a grandson of Udot Singh, tlie brother 
of Madhukar of OrohbS, oammcnced harassing the Mugl^s 
in every possible w'a}% and finally established himself as the 
recogniEed leader of the Bundel^ cause- For ttme he 
was regarded w^iih favour by AuratigMb, to whom be had been 
of material assistance before the battle of Samogarh, in piloting 
his am^y acrot^ the fords of the Chsmbal river. Later he fell 
into disfavour and was attacked by the Mughal forces. To 
escape capture he was at his own requesE; killed by his wife, 
who committed suieide immediately after. 

His son Chhatai^ though only a youth, carried on his 
father's work, and acting more sy^tematk^y rwjjidly acquired 
possession of Bundelkhand east of the Dhas^ river, even 
extending his operations into the country round Gwahor and 
Eastern Millw^L By 1671 he was virtually ruler of all Bundel¬ 
khand, his dominions extending from B 3 ndi& in the north to 
Jubbulpore in the south, and from Rewab in the east to the 
BetwA river in the wqsu Orchh^ and Dati^ however, were 
held by other chiefs of the same dan. 

Chhatars^ s first capital was Kalinj ar, always the key to thta 
region from the earliest days* After he had cDDsolidatied hia 
power he moverl, in 1675, to Pann^ which at various periods 
shared with CHHA'rARi'UR (founded by him in 1707) and 
JiLiTPun the honour of beir^ his residence. The death of 
Auningzeb gave him [ncreased opportunities for strengthcTiing 
bis jMWition, of whkh be look every advantage. In 17^9 the 
cmi^ifor Muhammad Shah sent Muhammad Kh^n Bangaah 
imo Eujidelkband to check his growing power, and ChhatafsH 
was driven from Jfaltpur. Reduced to extremities, he appealed 
for assistance to the Peshw 1, Biji Kao I, wlio at once respotidedt 
and Muhiimii!iad Jkingush after a siege of six months was 
expelled by the allies from Jaltpur (1730), In 1731 Chhatarsy 
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divided hSs vMt possessions. The largest sKarOj valued at 
39 laJchs annually^ which included I'aunl* fell to Hirdc Silh* 
hia eldi^t son* the second^ in Saiigot District, I'ulued ftt 
33 hkh^ was graiiled to the Feshwa in reium for his ser¬ 
vices; the third, including JaitpuTp and valued at 31 kfchs, 
went to bis third son, Jagat RSj, wbik numgrous smaller 
grants were made to otlicr vassals, ChhainrsM died about 
1733^ at the age of eighi^^-ninei leivSng twenty-two legitimate 
and thirty illegitimate sons, whoso descendants now hold 
Taska, Charkjiarl, Ajaigarh, Bijawar, SarIla, Jaso, 
JignU and Lug AST. The MaliArajl of Panna ta looked on 
as the senJor representative of the Bundela ciiiefii east of the 
who wete known as the I?aHgdAj Bundcia chiefe 
from their turbulent disposition Hirde SiSh (1731-9) 

on succeeding made Parma his capital, and the State may he 
said to reckon its eKistence Rs a separate chiefehip from this 
date^ He was succeeded by SabhA Singh (i739-’S2)j in whose 
time the famous diamond mines were first worked. The ncut 
Tukr, AmAn Singh {1752-S), was murdered by bis brother 
Hindupat(t 7 S&“ 77 X Hindupat passed over his eldest son in 
favour of a youngeT, Anirudh (1777-9). Anirudh being a minor, 
the State left in charge of Beni Haiflrl and a Brihman, 
KhemrAj Chaube. The jealousies these two plunged the 
State into a civil which was intensified by the death 
of Anirudh and the rivalry of numerous claimaoLs. During 
tiiia period the area of PanuA was much reduced, as Beni 
HazUri, Khemnj, and one Sone Sah Ponwlr ourved out Stales 
for themselves, founding respectively XIaimar, Faldeo^ and 
Cmkatarpuh. Uliimately Dhokal Singh (1783-93)1 brother 
of Anirudh, was able to establish himself on the gaddi. 
Owing to these internal dissensions^ Bundelkhand in 17^9 
became an easy prey to the Gosain Icitdei, Himmat BahAdur, 
and his confederate AU Bahadur (afierwards known as the 
NawAb of Bunda)p who was the son of Shatnshcr BahAdur, 
an illegitimate son of the PeshwA. All BubAdur assumed 
stucrainiy over Bundelkltand and proceeded to grant iatfuds 
to all the local chiefs, jiidnding Dliokal Singh. When the 
British supremacy was eslablished, h^idvoc Sii>gh (i 79 ®''^^ 4 o) 
was nominally ruling, though actually m exile. He was rci^ 
slated and confirmed in his possessions by granted in 

1807 and He was succeeded by Karbans Hai (1S40-9) 

and Nripat iiingh (1849-70). During the Mutiny the RAji 
assisted the British in holding tlie fort of Kilinjar and clearing 
Damoh District of rebclik For these good scn icss he was 
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rc^wardcd with a k^/sf of Rs. 20,000 and the Stmmia /k-tr^nn ^ 
and in 1869 ho received the grant of the [jen^rml title of 
Mahendra, which was nnade hereditary in 1875. In iS6a 
a sanad of adoption was oonfetred ypon him^ and in 1863 
he ceded the land required for the £a^ Indian Railway^ He 
was sucDeeded by Rudra Pratap Singh (i870^9j), who 
made a fCQS.I. in i^j 6 j and received an addition of two guns 
In his salute as a personal honour in 1877. This chief was 
succeeded hy his brother LolcplL Singh (i 893-7)^ who was 
followed hy Midho Singh, "Vht latter was deposed in igoi, 
for complicity in the murder of his unde, Rao RajI Khunmn 
Singh- The pre^nt chiefs MahilrSj^ Jldvendra Singh, son 
of Rao R^ji Khuman Singh, was horn in fSgj and ts now 
being educated at the Mayo Collide at Ajmcn The ruler 
of the State bears the tides qf His Highness and Maharaja 
Mahendra^ and receives a salute of rt guns. 

The population of the State has been : (iBSr) 227^30^, 
(1B9]) And (rgoi) 192^986, showing a density of 

77 ^TCniOns per ^uare mile. Dunng the last decade there has 
been a decrease of 19 per cent.^ mainly owing to faminc- 
Hindus number 173,735^ or 90 per cent.; AnimistSp 12,^49, ^ 
6 per cent; and Musalm^nSt 5,03 r. 

The State contains one town, Panha (|HjpulatLon, 11,346), 
the capital; and ],.od 8 vilbges. The prevailing castes are 
Erlhmans, 2 2^700^ or 12 per cent.; Chamlrs^ 19^600, or 11 per 
Cent.; LodhTs^ 15,600^ or 8 per cent.; and AhTrs and Kurmis 
t2j&Qa each^ or 7 per cent, About 38 per cent^ of the 
population are supported hy agriculture and 27 per cent by 
general labour. 

Of the total area, 466 square miles, or r9 per cent., are 
under cultivation, of a'hich 26 square miles are irrigable; 
246 square miles of the uncultivated aim, or 10 per cent, of 
the total, are cultivable;, the temoindcr being forest and un- 
cuttimble waste. Of the cropped aim^ wheat occupies 66 
square miles, cr 13 pear cent j oilseeds, 59 square miles, or 
T3 per cent.; rice^ 46 square miles, or 9 |jcr cent, j and yVnwv 
6 square miles. Irrigation is iiery little practasmla tanks being 
the ordinary source of supply where fK>ssihle^ 

The area covered by forest is very large. Till the State was 
taken under odministiatiori no attempt had been made to 
obtain full value from the timber^ only cc^Ttain trees, such as 
teak, rMsMm {na/Aef^a Aarra {Termma/ta CAeAu/a), 

maAud and a^Adr 

being preserved* 
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Th& PajiniS. diamond mirier ^ have been known since the 
seventeenth century. It is po^ible that they may have been 
worked in much earlier daysj but had faUen into di&use> 
A systematre excavation for stones^ however, was commenced 
in the time of Raja Sabhi Singh, duCt it is said, to the advice 
of the preacher Fran Nsih- The diamonds occur in the Rewah 
conglomerate and in alluvial beds. In the former case they 
arc dug out of pits ^-arying in depth from ^ to go feet No 
large diamonds have ever been taken from the minCk though 
Hamilton (iStj) mentions that a stone suppoiied to be worth 
Rs, 50,000 was in the pcjssession of the R 3 :)a. The stones are 
often of great pitctiy. PtJgsan, who attempted to work a minei 
arranges them in four classes, according as they are clear, 
orange-coloured, blackish, or greenish. In 1750 the State is 
said to have received 4 lakhs a year from this source^ but the 
income has now diminished, the deposit having apparently been 
exhausted. 'Fhe present [ncomc is about Rs. 7,000. The 
actual miners are mainly Gonds and Kols, but the work h 
financed by merchants from Gujarat. 

The chief articles of commerce are grain and timber, which 
are exported through the railway at Satnil, or by road to Elnd^^ 
Nowgong, MahobO, and Cttwnjxjre. The State is traversed by 
the NoiA-gong-Satna metalled nmd, from which a branch road 
goes to Ajaigmb, ao miles from Fauna; and by the Chhatarpur^ 
Saugor roadt which crosses the Bak^iwaho pargana. A Govern* 
ment post odice is mainuined at Fonna town. 

For administrative purposes, Faim^ Is divided into eleven 
patgattaiy with head-qu&rters at Aktoh^n, Bakswiho, Etrsingh- 
pur,^ Dhonnnpura, Ghauru, Flonri^, Pawal, Raipura, Shahnagar^ 
SiirkOTiOr and Singhpur. The chief being a minor, the State is 
under superintendence. When exercising powers, the chief 
ordinarily has full control of the civil judicial and general 
administration, while in criminal cases he exercise the usual 
powers granted to holders of senior States in Bundet- 

khand. 

The totai revenue amounts to 5 lakhs, of which ^ lakhs, or 
60 per cent, is derived from land, the remaining soutct^ being 
insignilicant. The chief heads of expenditure are general 
administration and collection of revenue (1 -5 lakhs), and chicF^i 
establishment {Rs. 33,000). The Incidence of the land revenue 
demand is Rs. 1-7-0 per acre of cultivated land and 4 annas 
per acre of total area. A regular survey is now being carried 

* ^erm/jT SvrPfj ^ /^ra, 19M, vol^ exxHu pT. Iv, 
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Up to the present^ ^sessmenta have been made on Ihc 
^landing cropi 'fhe cuireney is now the British rupee. 

The anny of 3.0 cavalry^ 150 inrantiy^and i s gunnetji 

with ig ser^'iecablc guns, lliie ri^lw police fori:e numbers 
n6 men and the nual police 44J A jail is 

maintained at Pann^ town. 

Education aas first taken in hand by Maharaja Nripat Singh 
in 1^67. There aie now 35 sehcMils with 5813 pupils. At the 
Census of tgoti t-4 per cent, of the population were returned 
as able to read and write. A hospital was opened at Parma in 
iSSi; and four dispensaries—at Pawal, hfalhra, ^iuhdim^ 
and Blrsinghpur—are under the supervision of the Agency 
Surgeon. In 1903-3 the number of persons successfully 
t'acdnated was 3,315, or i& per 1,000 of population^ 

Fauna, Town.—Capital of the State of the same name in 
Central India, situated in 34® 43'^ N. and So* it' E., on the 
high road from Kowgong to Satnl. PopuLfttion (1901), iip34&- 
It was originally a Oond sctllemcnt^ but fell in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century to the Baghehis of Rewah. In J494 it 
was attacked by Sik^dar Lodi in his eipediticn against EiijA 
Bhaira or Ehlra. In 1563 it was held by Raja Ram Cliamdra 
Dco. It was seized in the seventeenth century by Chhatoxs^, 
who raised it to a position of importance by making it his 
capital in 1675^ town lies in a valley about Soa feel 

above the level of the and 300 feet below the surrounding 
hills. The buildings are for the most part constructed of local 
!>Lone^ which gives it an appearance of cleanliness and sub- 
slanttality- The most imposing building is the new palace. 
Several temples stand in the town, hut none is more than 300 
years old. The most pretentious is one dedicated to Krishna's 
brother Balraxn, and known as Sri Baldeoji^is^ which woa 
designed and built for Maharaja Rudra Fratap Sirkgb by hk 
Slate engineer, Mr Manley, Lhe design being based on that of 
Sl Paul's Cathedral. Tlic most interesting shrtne is tiiat 
of Prln Nith, built in i795r The cx&ct date of Fran path's 
ani^'Rl in Panni is uncertain; but from the best accounts he 
appears to have come in 1 743, during the time of RJja Sabha 
Singbt and not as popular tradition bos it under Chhstsrsaj. 
He was instrumenial in discovering or reopening the diamond- 
bearing tmet, and rose to high fa^^ui. PrSn Nath was a 
Kshattriya deeply versed in Muhammadan learning, and en¬ 
deavoured to show' that there was no essential difference 
between the Hindu and Muhamniadan faiths. To this end he 
collected a number of passages from the Kordn and the Vedas 
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in a work called the ItlahitaTiyal. His dlscipk^ prove their 
acceptance of hU teaching by eating tn a mixed a&sembly of 
Musalmlns and Hindu^^ However^ with this exception^ h 
dot’s not appear that the two classes confound their dval or 
even religk>xis distinctions, the unity beyond that of eaiii^g 
being no more than the admission that the God of bc^h and of 
all religions is one and the same. The chief object of worship 
in the temple at Pann^ ia PrSn Kith's bcx>k, which is kept on 
a gold'embroidercd clothn His followers are called Dhfljiiila or 
PrJni NithiSp and arc said to be nymerous in Nepsll, where 
converts have been made by missionancs of this sect. NepSli 
DhSmls come to PannJl to study the doctrines of the founder 
of their ^ith^and there are always a certain number in the 
city. 

Faiuna b connected by a metalled road with Oibaiaipur 
(43 miles)^ Nowgong (57 milcsk and Satna (44 Most 

of the tradic in pieoE^gOods and European articles is carried on 
ihrougb Satna, which is served by the East Indian Railway. 

nharkharl State,—A rurtfflf Stale in Central India, tinder 
the Bundelkhand Political Agency. The territory is much 
broken up^ but the main portion lies between 25" 31' imd 
35^ H. and 79^^ a/ and E, The State includes nine 

■^parate tractsj comprising an area nf about 745 square mlloJ } 
eght of these are enclosed by the British District of Kamlfpur^ 
while tlie ninth, which is the laigestp li^ on the Dhasfln ri ver, 
and is surrounded by portions of the Orchha, Chhatarpurp and 
Bijawar Slates. I’he only rivets of importance ate the Ken 
and Dhas^. 

rht State lies almost wholly In the alluvial tract which 
conceals the Bundelkhand gneiss on either side of the Ken 
river. Some of the outlying portions, situated an the high 
land which interveucs between the Bindhlchal and Pannii 
ranges, border on the diamond-bfsiring tracts, a few not very 
productive mines being worked in the Klnlpur farina, ITie 
cbmate, though hotter than that of MSlwil, is not oppressive. 
The annual rainfaJJ averages 43 inches. 

The fomation of the State dates from 17(15^ ChhatarsaJ, 
the Pahsta chief, in 1731 divided hia territory into several 
portions. One of th^, with an annual income of 31 lakhs, 
with its capiial at Jaitmih, was assigned to hts ihird mn, Jagat 
Rlj, At ibe death of Jagat Kaj in 1757i a dispute arose as to 
the succession. Kirat Singh, the third son, who had been 
nominated as heir, prodeoeased his father, and his son Gumin 
Singh attempted to seize the State, Pahlr Singh,, another son 

Uhl 
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of R^jp however^ forced Ciuman SitigK and h\s brother 

Khum£ln Ssiigh to take refuge in the fort at CltarkltlrL In 
1764 Pah£lr Singh made terms and assigned tcmtor)' to his 
nephews^ giving Bajidil {now in the United Provinces) to 
Gumin Singh, and Charfchaii, then estimated to produce 
9 lakhs of revenue, to Khumln Singh. Khum^ Singh, the 
first Raja of Charkharf, died in 17^2^ and was succeeded by 
his son Bijfiii Bikminijlt Bahadur, who was contiimally at feud 
with his relatives, especially with Arjun Singh of BlndfU and 
was ultimately driven ml of his State. In 17S9 Bijai EaMdur 
SingK tn hopes of regaining his possessions, joined AU Eahi 
dur and Himtivat Bahadur in their in^^ion of Bundclkhandt 
andi entering into engagements of fiddity and alle^nce, 
received from »'Vll Baliildur in 179S a sufNtd for Charkhlrf fort 
and territory worth about 4 lakhs n yean In 1 when the 
E^ngliiih entered Bundclkhandt Bijai Bahadur was the fmt 
i$undcl4 chief to make lerms ; and a conhrming him in 

the possession of his land w'ss granted in 1S04, another jnwwf 
being given in iSi i after the settlement of a dispute r^rding 
certain villages w^hich liad been omitted Irom the previous 
grant. He died in 1S79, and was succeeded by his grandson 
Katan Singh, son of hii illegitinriate son Ranjit Singh, wfsose 
eventual succession had been recogmaed in iSaa, when the 
chief's only Intimate son died- Ratan Singh was con¬ 
firmed in power, and was admitted to all the rights granted by 
the raffods of 1^04 and tSii. Ratan Singh was the ruler 
during the Mndny and loyally supported the British Govern¬ 
ment by giving asylum to Mr. Came^ Assistant Collector qf 
Mahoh^ and helping in the management of nelghbonring 
Uistricts. He was rewarded with a land grant in perpetuity, 
of the value of Rs. 2o,ooo a year* a Mf/a/f a hereditar)' salute 
of 11 gunsj and the privilege of adoption, which wan formally 
confirmed by mnad in He died in and was 

•succeeded by his son Jai Sin^ HeOp ^ minor. In 1&74 this 
chief obtained administrative powets^ but mismanagement 
necessitated the appoinbne:nt of a British officer as Superinten¬ 
dent in 1^79^ and the withdrawal of the chief's: powers in iB 3 o. 
Jai Singh died soon after; and hLs widow adopted the present 
chiefp Molkhdn Singbt ^ boy nine year^ old, who was recognized 
by the British Govenimcnt, the State being pui under llie 
superintendence of a special Political ofEcer. In iSS& the 
special officer was withdrawn and the State replaced under the 
Polttical ^\gent in BnndelkhoncL The Mah^rSj^ received full 
powers In 1S94, and managers the State persorvally w ith the 
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AssistaiKC of bis father, l>iwiLn Jhujhilr Singh Jil D&y, Cl^E.p 
as minister. The ruler of the State bears the dtlcJi of Hh 
Highness and Mabir^jadhirAj Sipabdir^ul mulk, and reoctVES 
a salute of (i guns. M^alkh^ Singh has been made a K-C.LE- 
“J’he population of the Stale has been: {i%Si) 143,015* 
(iSgi) i4J.ts?a, and (1901) i 2 j. 2 S 4 i Jiving a of 

166 persons per square mile- 'fhe population deerco^ by 
I j per cent, during the last decade* o^ving to famine. Hindus 
number [ iS,oo7i or 95 per cent.; and MusaJmflns, 4 p^ 4 ^i 
or 4 per cent The Stale contains one town, Charkh^ri 
( population* 11,7 the capital j and 504 v^Hlages. ITie 
prevdent forms of speech are Bundelkhandl and BaniVphar!. 
The chief castes are ChamarSi iSp9^r Brahmans, 14+200 j 
Ahlrt, Spdoo; and Bundela Thakurs, 8,300. Agriculture 
supports 43 per cent and general labour 14 per cent, of the 
population. About 36j square miles, or 35 per cent, of the 
total arm, ore under cultivation* of which 22 square miltrs arc 
irrigable. Of the uncultivated aita^ 337 square miles are 
capable of cultivation, 40 square miles are under forest^ arvd 
the rest is waste- About 66 square miles, or a 4 cent, of 
the cropped area^* are under Jmifdr ; 64 square mtles, or 24 per 
eent+n under wheat * 49 square miles, or 15 per cent,, under 
gram; 27 square miles, or to per cenL, under ; and 

21 squain miles, or 9 per cetiL, under cotton. In HSnipur 
Ik few diamond mines are worked either by the Slate or by 
private individuals, Conlnactors are charged a royalty of 25 
per Cent- on the ^^ue of all stones found, the value of the 
stones being fined by an appraiser. 

The metalled road between Charkbaji and Mabobl has 
considerably increased Iccal trade, and a European firm has 
established an agency in the town, 'fhe State has a postal 
department, which issues its owu stamps. The head office h 
at Charkharf, with bmnvh offices at thehead-quarters. 
A British combined post and telt^raph ofiice is also located 

at CharkhAri , 

For adminisimlivc purposes the State is divided into four 
each under a f^^AiJMJrz iliwan Chftura^ in which 
the town of CharkMrl stands ; IsAnag?ur, whkb lies to the west 
on the DhasJln river j JlAnlpur; and Satwantj with head¬ 
quarters at Chandla. The Maharaja pef«ma!ly conducts the 
administratiou of the Slate In ciirabial cases he citrcises 
powers equal to n Sessions Court under the Indian Penal 
Code, all cases involving sentence of death, iiansportnlion, or 
imprisonment for life being submitted to the .Agent to the 
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Gorernor'Ccneml for C)orifirmaliofi+ The British judicial 
Kysteni was partially introduced in t 36 ^ and more completely 
in when the Ixnancial system was also neorganizcdp and 

a regular budget 5>'Slem was uitroducerL 

The total revenue of the St^te amounts to about 6 bkhs, of 
w'hich 4 lakhs, or 6£ per cent., is derived from land revenue- 
llie chief heads of expenditure are general administration, 
including the chieTs establishment (1-5 Lokhs)^ odiitary 
(Rs. S^^oooX charges in respect of collection of land 
revenue (Es. 37,000). The bicldenee of the land revenue 
demand is Rs. 3 per acre of cultivated area. The rates are 
fixed in accordance with the quality of the soih a higher latc 
being kvied from irrigfuted Land- 

The currency was formerly of two kinrLs: the 
which was coined at Rdth (in Hamlrpuj District), and 
sAJAi\ struck in the mint at ChorkhiLr]'. In 1^(34 British 
coin was introduced in making certain State |iaymenU| and 
finolty in r 3 So the British rupee was made ihe only legal 
tender. 

The infant!^' force consist of r^ular mfontiyp numbering 
138 men, and military police. The cavalry are divided IntO' 
regulars^ numbering 18 men^ who form the chiefs body-guard^ 
and some irr^ulars. 'fhete are 34 serviceable pus and 
yo gunners. 

The police are of two classes: the CharkhErf town police, 
numbering 73^ and the rural police, 3304. the former being 
regularly engagcdL the latter (village watchmen), 

taken chiefly from the semi'aboTTgino] Arakh, Khongir^ and 
bas<;r castes. The jail Is at CharkhErl tow'll. 

In r^QT, 1-4 pet cent, of the population (i 6 males and 
o-i females) were able to read and write. The State main^ 
tains six schools with 443 pupils, the chief institudon being 
at ChoikhEn towOj, where also a hospital and dispensary ore 
kept up* 

A plane-tabk survey of the Slate was begun for revenue 
purposes in i88t| And the present chief is endeavouring fo 
complete it. 

ChnrkhaH Town (Imowm looUly as Maharijitagar).— 
Chief town of the State of the some name in Central India ^ 
situated in 35^ 34' N. and 79® 46' E., to miles by metalled 
rood from the hlahoba station of the Jhlnsi^MiinikpiLr seed on 
of the fireat Indian Peninsula Railway. Popuktimi (igaz}. 
j 1^718* The town is picturesquely situated ai the fbot of 
a hill called the Ronjlta Pahlr^ which rises abruptly from the 
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plain Ku a htighl of feeL Upon it ^itamb the fort of 
Man^lgarlit reached by a. flight of steps cut in the hiL-dde. 
Three large lakes lie at the foot of the hillp on one of which 
Stands the State guesthouse. The town rose In importance 
after 1765^ when Raja Khufliln Singh made it hw trapital, and 
since the opening of the rsil^'ay it has become a conalderable 
trade centre. The chief imparts aie sugar, salt* doth, and 
kerosene oli; the principal exports are cottonp ft/, 

linseedp and A hospitaJ and dispensary, schools for boys 
and girls, a BrilUh post and idegniph o^e^ iivd a daA- 
bungalow ate sityated in the town. 

Ajaigarh StatOp—A seftifti Slate in Centml India, under 
the Bnnddkhand Political Agency, lying between 14^ S' 
zf N. and 50^ and 11^ E-p with an area of about 
77j ^uare miles, distributed over two separate tracts, one 
bUTTOunding the town of Ajjaigarh, the other neir to Moihar. 
The whole State lies in the heart of the Vindhya^ and is 
much ent up by bills and valle>'s. The principal ^treamfi are 
ihe tCen and its affluent the Bairma. The rainfall recorded at 
Ajaigarh for a penod of eleven years averaged 47 inches. 

The Ajaigarh chiefs arc BundeH Rajputs, being descendants 
of Chhatarsal, the foimder of Panna, In ijji ChhatoraJU 
divided his State into several shares, of whigti one worth 
31 lakhs, including Ajaigarh, was given to his third son^ Jag^it 
Raj. On the death of Jagat Rajp bis son and successor Pahir 
Singh was continually engaged in disputes with hh nephewa, 
Khiimfln isingb and Guman Singh. Finally, a settkment ^ 
effected by which Gnman Singh received BaniM District, 
including the fort of Ajaigarh. in iJO-J B^kht Singh, 
Li nephew' of Gutniin Singh, who had succeeded to the BOndJ 
State, was driven out by All BahSdur and reduced to such 
^traiia that he was obliged to throw himself on the chanty 
of his conqueror, and accept a subsistence allowance of 
two rupees a day. When in iSoj the British succtKidcd the 
MarAthOs in the possession of Bundelkband, they granted to 
Hakht Singh a t$sh pension of Rs- 30*000 a year, until 
ic^itory could be assigned to him. In 1S07 he obtained 
a tatted for the Kotra and Pawai the pension being 

tUiicontinued in r&ob. The Ajaigarh fort and the surrounding 
countiy were at this time in the lumds of one LAchhman 
Daowa, a noted freebooter^ who at once proposed tB^ms to the 
BritLah authorities; and as it was important to pacify the 
country, he was allowed to cunlinue in ptHscssion on the con¬ 
ditions of allegiance, the payment of a tribute of Rs. 4 pMc> 
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^ and the sunrender of the fort after two years. M\?i 

■entire di.Hregard of these conditions and his per&istent turbu¬ 
lence made It necessary to fcsort to foro^ and the fort was 
taken by Colonel MartmdeU in i 5 og after a severe fight 
A large share of Lachhirmn Daowu's possession m& then 
added to Baklit Singh's territory, including the fort nf Ajai- 
garh, which became the capital of his State- In }^i2j at the 
Raja's request^ a fresh Siinin£ was granted defining his posses- 
?«ions more accuiately* Bakhl Singh died in i^^7j and his son 
and successor Midho Singh in 18^9. ^fadhn Sirigh's brother 
Mahrpat Singfi then succeeded, and on his death in 1853 was 
followed by his son Eijai Singht who died two years later, 
'rhere being no direct heirsp the State was held to have 
t^scheftted to the Brirish Government \Vhi\^ the matter was 
under reference to the Court of Di'tccIots, the Mutiny broke 
out. In recognition of the fact that the late ch ier^ mother 
remained faithhil to the British during the disturbances, the 
escheat was waived^ and the succession of the present 
Mahlrija. Ranjor Singhp an illegitimate brother of BiJaJ 
Singh, was recpgnued in 1859. In 1S62 Ranjor Singh 
received a saoud of adoption, and in 1877 the hereditary 
title of Sawai. His Highness U the author of several works, 
irKluding treatises on the Mutiny and the use of cheetahs in 
hunting. Enhanced criminal Jurisdiction was conferred in 
1887, subject to c.!er(ain limit^ions, which Include the sob- 
missiDn of all death sentences for oonfirmaiion to the Agent to 
the Govemor-Gcnerwl, In 1897 Ranjor Singh was created 
rt K.Gl.E. Tlie chief bears the titles of His HighneiiS ajud 
MahMjl Sawaip and receives a salute of n guns, Hi.s eldest 
sonj Rsja Hahadur EhopM Singh, was born in 1866. 

Besides the old fort at Ajaioarh, two other places in the 
Slate possess archaeological interest. At the villagt! of 
Bachhon^ 15 miles north-east of Ajaigarh* are the remains of 
a large town ojid two tanks—one^ the Bhit^a Tal, being 
a very fine cKample of Chandel work. Tradition assigns the 
foundation of the lowm to Bachha minister to PariuAl 

1^ or Parmlrdi I>eo (1165-1203), the last important Chandel 
ruler Not far from the tank an inscription was found dated 
1376, in which the town is called Vacchtum The other place 
is NSchim, 1 mites from Ganj (24* 25^ N. and 28' E4 

wrongly entered as Narhua in our tmp^. It was formerly 
known as Kutbaia^ and is said to have been raised into a 
place of importance by Sohan Pal Bundcia in the thirteenth 
century. The number of old /uw gardens on the site show 
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that a laijc town once flourishctl here. Two partially ruined 
tem]]lcs art still standing, one of which, dedicated to P^vail, 
Ls of unusual interest. From its style and omamcntaiioii it 
must bdong to the Gupta period of the fourth or fifth century. 
An elaborate attempt ha-'i been made to preserve the old 
Lhion of the rtjcltHCtit temples, the walls being carved so as to 
imitate rock. The figures sculptured upon it arc all in Gupia 
style, and axe fiir superior in execution to those met with in 
nrost mediaeval temples; the males, moreover, have their hair 
dressed in curls, resembling the style used on coins of the 
Gupta I'he second temple, which possess^ a fine 

spirt, ia dedicated to Chaturmuhhya Mahsdeo, and is built in 
eighth-century style \ 

The population of the State has been; (j 8 S]) 3 ], 454 t 
^j,o43, and (1901) 78,336, giving a density of roi persons 
per square mile. During the last decade there has been a 
decrease of 15 per cent., owing to famine. Hindus number 
70,360, or Sq per cent-; Animisis (chiefly Gernds), 5,063, or 6 
per cent, j and Musalmans, 1,314. or j per cent. The State con¬ 
tains 488 xlllages and one town, Ajaigarh (population, 4,st6), 
the capital The Gahora dialect of Bundellthandl is most 
generally spoken. The nnetst numerous castes are Brthmans, 
11,100 : Chamlts, 9,100 ; KSchhis, BundelA ThJlkurs, Lodha^ 
Ahirs, and Gonds, numbering from 3,000 to 4,000. Agri¬ 
culture supports 40 per cent, and general labour 17 per cent, 
of the populaiion- 

Of the total area of the Slate, 407 square miles, or 53 i*' 
cent,, arc cultivated, of which 10 square miles art irrigable; 
144 square miles, or 19 percent., are forest; 141 square miles, 
or 18 per cent, arc cultivable but not cultivated; and 79 
square miles, or ro per cent, arc waste. Gram ocm^es 
31 square miles, or 8 per cent of the cuUis^ed area; 

31 square miles, or 8 per cent; wheal, 3s square miles, or 
S per cent.; jewSr, r6 square tnile^ or 4 per cent; rice, 
,3 square miles, or 3 per cent; barley, 8 square miles, or 
2 per cent-; and coiian, 3 square miles. A canal, to he sup¬ 
plied by the Ken, is now under corwiruction, which wdl Ijcm-fit 
the State agriculiumlly. The forats are being placed under 
systeiTialic management, and should yield a considemblc 

income. . j- j 

Iron was once ealensively worked, but the industry has nicd 
out. Diamonds are obtairied in a few pkces. Gtins, swords, and 
liistols of country make are still produced in some quaniity. 

^ A. S»irT<fjF toK Pilp pp- 54^5- 
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The State has practically no trade, its isoliiied position and 
«wnt of good cotnmiuiicaticns making any <luvelDpinei]i in 
this directiDn difEcult. The total length of roods is yj mlleK, 
of which S4 arc metalled and 48 unmeialled. The metalled 
roads are portions of the Saina-Nowgong, Bindi-N'jigod, and 
Ajaigorh-Fantijl roads, of which only the last is maintained 
by the State- A British post office has been opened at 
Ajaigarh town. 

The total revenue amotinis to 2-3 laths, of which a kkhs 
is derived from land, and Rs- r$,ooo (rom tribute. The 
expenditure is about 1 lakhs, of which one kkh is spent on 
general administiarion, including the chief's establishment. 
The revenue is assessed on the crap-bearing capability of the 
™l, a higher rate being levied from irrigated lands- The 
incidence of the land revenue demand is Rs, 1-5-0 per acre 
(jf cultivated urea, and R. 0-7-8 per Eicre of the total area. 
About ao3 square miles, or a6 per cent, of the total ama, have 
been aliemted in land grants. 

The amiy con.%i^t5 of 75 cavalry, 350 iiifanlr>“, all isrcgularsy 
and 44 artilEcrymen with 9 serviceable gun.>E, The number of 
tt;gular police is 66j and of village police an. 

Four schools me maintained^ induding one primary sebooly 
attended by 67 pupila. 7 'hciie is a dispensary at Ajaigarh 
town. 

Ajsigarh Town. —'Chief town of the State of the ^menanie 
in Central India, situated in 24® 5/ N. and So* E,, at the 
foot of the old fort. Population (1901), 4,316, he modem 
capital is known as the or * new city/ and lies stt the 

north end of the rock on which the fort sstands. It is in no 
way remarkable, but has been mucti improved by the present 
efuef. fligb above the town towers the great fort, one of those 
strongholds known tradidonaUy as the Ath Kot or 'eight forts" 
of Bundelkhandp which, with the natural niggedne$s of the 
counirj', Jong enabled the Bundelia to maintain their rndO' 
pendence against the armies of the ^tughals and Mariithas. 
it was ultimately taken by All Bohildur of in iScw after 

a siege of ten months. In VS03 Colonel Jfeisclbeck ns sent 
to take possession, in accordance with the terms of a treaty 
with At! Bahadur j but the Muhammadan governor was iudneed 
by one Lachhnian I>iiowii, who had fonticrrly been the governor 
under Bakht Singh^ to moke over the fort to him in fctum 
for a bribe of Rs. 1 001^ On Februarj’ 13,1S09, it wbuj taken 
by Colonel Martindcll after a desperate asamilt, Lachhmoii 
E>iQvra withdrawing. 
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The hill on which the fort stands, called ihe KedJr Far^l, 
la an outlier of Kaimiir sandstone resting on gneiss, and risinp 
S6o feet abm'* the plain below, the fort being 1,7+4 above 
sea-lu'cl. The slope is gradual up to about 50 from the 
Humniit, where it suddenly becomes a ]ieTi>eiidimlar soup, 
adding greatly to. the defensive strength of the position. The 
name by which the fort is row known is comparatively speaking 
a modern onei and is not used in the numerous inscnptiODS 
found upon it, in which it is olwap called JaJ■a.pllra^iufgi^. 
x\lthough it was undoubtedly built about the ninth centtitj, 
and was always a place of importance, it is never mentioned by 
any Muhamwiidan historian except Abul Fail, who m^ly 
records that it is the head-quarteni of a mtiAJlm the KiUinjar 
larkar^ and notes that it has a stone fort on a hill, ft* present 
name is a corruption of Jaya^luiga, through its synonym Jaj^- 
Eaih, the legend ordinarily given, which accounts for iM 
founcUtion by one Ajaipal of the Chauh^n house of Ajmer, 
being a modem invention. The liattlements of the fort follaw 
ihc top contour of the hill, and have the form of a rough 
triangle 3 milts in circuit It wajs fontiefly entered by hve 
gates, but three arc now blocked up. The rampart, which 
never has the same dimension in height, breadth, or depth for 
three yards running, la composed of immense blocks "f 
without cement of any kind, the parapet upon it being divided 
into merlons resembling mitres. iMuhammadan hai^iwork rs 
apparent in the numerous delicately carved stones bum Jajn 
temples, which have been inserted into the walls. Many tan^ 
exist on the summit and sides of the hill, several givmg a good 
supply of pure water. The ruins of lltree Jain tcmp!« are spU 
standing. They are built in twelfth njeJitury style, and are ve^ 
simibir to those at Khajjuho. The stooea are ncHly caned 
«th fine deigns, and the temple met once have b^ 
magnilicent specimens of their class. Counties bmken 
remains of idols, piUara, comkea, and pedcs^s lie slre^ 
around, while several inscriptions nf the later Chandcl pent^ 
dating from 11+1 to tjij, have been discovered m the 
buildingSr 

The sides of the hill and all the surrounding country are 
covered with a thick forest of teak and 
tomentota), which adds to the wild picturrtquen^ of the 
The town contains a prinmo' school * BritUh post offieet 

and a dtspemary. „ . , 

[A. Cunningbam* voL vn, 

p. 46 ; voi- Eiiy p- 
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Bij&iwar State.“A iatt^ State m Central Indi^p under 
the Bundelkhand Agerlcyp lying Ijctween 24^ aj' und 14* 
57 79^ Hind So® 59^ iup ^ib an arcui of square 

miles. I he State takes \u riame from its chief lown* founded 
by Bijal Singh, one of ihc Gund chiefs of Garba MandlJL It 
is divided inio two sci^amtc tracts, consisting of the three 
home farj^atiaj^ and the isolated ^fi^ana of Karaia. The 
former are much cut up by a series of jungle-covered spurs 
which spring out front the Pann^ tange, rising in places to 
1,700 foet above the sea, while the K^raia fi^rgatfa forms 
a level plain. The State is watered by the Dhasin with its 
affluent the Bslat and the Ken with its two tributaries the 
Hairma and Stnmr. 

The geological formations met with are of unusuatinteresi, 
the State giving its name to the Bijiwai series of sandstones 
and shsJeSp one of the most important geologlcaj formations 
in Indiap of which it contains the type aresL Its characteristic 
iTxdcs, which are here met with in great abundjuice, arc 
quaruite, sandstonesip shales, slarcs, limestonesi, banded jaspers, 
homsione, breccia.^p and a considerable deposit of basic 
volcanic rocks. Rich deposits of a peculiar iron ore are also 
met with. The chief town and all the northern part of the 
State, however, stand upon an outcrop of gneiss, which under¬ 
lies the Bij^wais. Some diamond mines situated in the PannI 
diamond-bearing tract belong to this State. The annual rain¬ 
fall averages 3S inches, 

Fijftw’ar was originally part of the territor>^ held by the Garh.'i 
Mandla ^nds, and wm taken by Chhatarsil, the founder of 
in the eighteenth century. On the portitiou of his 
territory among his son^, Bij^w^r fell to Jagal Rlj, as part of 
(he JaUpur Statc^ In 1769 Bijawar was given to Bir Singh 
r^, an illegitimate son of jagat Raj, by his uncle Gumln 
Singh, then rutcr of Aj ajgash. Bir Singh gradually extended 
hhf original holding by force of arms, but was killed ^hting 
against Ah Bahildur s*nd Himmat Bahfldur in 1793, The 
latter restored the State to Kesri Singh, son of Bir Singh, 
granting him a i n i Soa, On the accession of the British 
to the supreme power, Raja Kesri Singh at once professed his 
allegiancex I te was^ howevner, at the time carrying on a feud 
with the chiefs of Chhatarpur and Charkharl regarding the 
poa^ion of certain teTritorics, and his was withheld 

until the dispute was settled. He died in iSio, and the 
dispute being arranged, a sawad was granted to bis son Ratan 
Singh in iSii, he in return presenting the usual deed of 
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ttllegUnce. Smgh on his accession insiiluled a State 

doinafie. "The chief in 1857 was nhan PratSp Singh, who for 
bia services during the Mutiny received aAAi/a/and a heteditarj' 
salute of ri gunt He obtained a sanud of adoption in i 36 i, 
the beteditary- tide of MahStaji in iSM, and the piefi* of 
Sawai in 1S77; but his wialadministTalion plunged the State 
into financial difficulties, and as there were no signs of amend¬ 
ment, it was placed under supervision in 1S97. Huvtng no 
son, be adopted in 1898 Sinwant Singh, second son of the 
present Maharlia of Orchba, who succeeded on Bhan PrtUips 
death in 1899- Objections to this succession were raised by 
the Thikurs of l-:t'lthangaoiip otKerSj who refus^cd to 
attend ihft installation ceremony, for which act of contumaY 
they were detained at Nowgong until they bad apolog^r^j 
The chief bears the titles of His Highness and Maharaja 


Sawni, and receives a salute of 11 guns. 

The population at the last three enumerations was: {iSSi) 
uo.jSs, (jSpi) 1*3,4 (4. ^ (leni) * density 

of 1(4 persons per square mite. There has been a decrease of 
10 per cenL during the last decade. The State contains 34.3 
villages and one town, BrjiWAR, the capital (population, 

Hindus number ioS, 9 ® 5 i 9 ^ *,<*351 

MiuudiTiaiis, *,067- The prevailing castes are Brihnwns, 
13 SM who form 11 per cent, of the population; AWrs, 
.0,300, or 9 per cent, j KJchhls, 9,000, or S I 

Lodhls, 7.800, or 7 per cent.; Tblkurs, including Buodcli 
Hijputs, 6,000, or 6 per cent. The principal dialect is 
Bunddi. Of the popuiattotv. 4^ cent are supported by 
agriculture and *3 per by general labour. 

The soil in the different fargaftas vanes comidciably. 
Round Bijiwar itself the country' ia hilly and the sod pw and 
rocky, while the Kiraia TargHMu is of oonsideimble fertility. 
The total area of ^7^ square miles is thus distnoulfid ; oiiu- 
voted, II 8 square miles, or 31 per cent, of which 13 square 
miles are irrigable; forest, 419 square mdes, or 44 per cent; 
cultivable but uncultivated, 16S square miles, or 17 per cent.; 
and the rest waste. The chief crops ate occupymg 

4S square miles, or 19 pet cent of the cropped area; Aw/ir, 
i, square miles, or la per cent; barley, *4 niile^ or 

lO per cent; gram, 31 square raiitss ; t/rd and rice, 11 square 

miles each; and whtflt, 9 square miles. 

The forests, which occupy 419 square miles, are now being 
in part ' reserved.- The most important trees me the 

which sup|)lies the staple food of the poor. 
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especially in bad the femenfasa}^ 

and the sg/a {/^irjffwmia /turni^ra}, A stnuted forn> 
of teak also aboundSr 

Theie &re good grounds for believing that the Slate h nch 
in mineral deposits^ but as yet these have not been fiilly invcs- 
tigiAted. Formerly the iron-smelting industry was considembiep 
bm it has decayed of late years. Diamonds are also met with 
in several places. A considerahk e^eport trade in iron once 
e^isted^ but this has now' disappeared^ while the distance of 
the State from all raiEwayi^ ha^ considerably reduced the trade 
in grain. 

The only tw'o metalled rouids in the State are the Chhatarpur- 
Saugor high road* which through Gutganj. ro miles west 
of Bi jlwar^ and a feeder * 12 miles long > between Mahatgawl n 
and the chief town. A British post office has been opened at 
Bijiwar, w'ith a branch at Culganj. 

The State b divided for adminlstracive purposes into four 
/aAsi/s, Bij^war, GulgaJijp Ragaullp and Karau^ each under a 
laAsi^Mr^ who is the magkiraie and revenue oflker of his 
charge. The Mahiraj^L has entire control In civil judicial, 
revenue^ and generid admbbtrativc matters. In crimiiud cases 
he exercises the powers of a Sessions CourC* subject to the 
provbo that appeals lie to the Political Agentt and that 
sienicnces of death, imprisonment^ or tiai^^portation for life 
require the confirmation of the Agent to the Governor-GcneraJ. 
He is asisbted by a minister, who has'immediate control of the 
iiinous departments. The Brtckh criminal codes are followed 
generally in the State courts. 

The total revenue from all sources is a-j kkhSp excluding 
Jagirt^ of which I'a Lakhs is dedvt^ from land revenue^ 
Rs. 91,000 fn^m customs^ and Rs. ri^ooo from tribute. The 
chief heads of expenditure are general administration (Rs. 
(^h,ooo)g chiePs establishment (Rs. ^.6,000)1 public works 
Rs. i5^ooo)rand! police (Rs. J9 ,ddd). 

The incidence of the land revenue demand is Rs- 1-5-0 per 
acre of cuidviUed Land* and 5 annas per acre of total area. Of 
the total area of the State, 36S square miles; or per cent| 
have been alieiiated m/d^ri. Until 1903 these were held 
fm rendal tenure under which each kndholder was 

bound when called on to provide a certain quota of men and 
horses. In 1903 this tenure was commuted to a cash tribute. 
The currency until 1S97, when the British rupee was made 
legal tender^ consisted of 4 'arioiiB local coinages^ including the 
jAdAi rupees struck by Mahilrlja Ratan Singh at Bij^w^r. 
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"Fbc urmy coftstais Df » bfldy-gustrd of 132 tneri, and tbt 
Sukte owfii 7 tervioeable gun^ The police force oirgani^ 
in iSgJi ai'd numbers ga Tcgular and a6R mral police, A jail 
h maintained at Bijiwar, besides a school mth 141 sdhokrs. 
a hospital. 

Bijawar Town.^hief town of the State of the same 
name in Central India, situated in S 4 * 39 * 79 * 3 ®* 

i.aoo feet above sea level, close to a spur of the Panni ranije, 
II miles by metaUed road from Mahat*?twan on the Chhatar 
pur-Saugor high road, and 43 miles thence from the Harpil^r 
station of the Jhinsi-M^ikpur branch of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Population < 1901), 5 .»* 0 ‘ I' founded 
hy Bijai Singh, a Gond chief in the seventeenth Mntury, and 
was ncr^uired by Chhatsrsal of Panni in the nert century. The 
town contains a jail, a school, a dispensary, and a guesthouse. 

Baonl (or Kadaura).—A petty MMif Stale in Central India, 
under the Bundelkhtund Agency, lying between *5'54*^ 
36" 10* N. and 79’ 45' and 80® »' E.. with an area of about 
13 j square miles. It is bounded north by Cawnporc District, 
west by jalaun, and on all other sides by the Hainirpur 
District of the United provinces. It takes its name from 
AAeajt. ‘fifty two,' the number of villages granted by the 
original M/nnf. The climate is hot but healthy, and the 
annual rainfall averages ga inches. 

Baonl is the only Muhammadan State in Bundclkhond. 
Its chiefs me descendants of the brilluuit but unscrupulous 
ImUd-ul-mulk Ghiitud.dln, the grandson of Asaf Jftb, Nisim 
of Hyderabad, and tVasir of the empire for a time. Gbiri 
ud-dJn made terras with the PeshwO, and obtained a 
of 53 villages near KiUpl about 17R4- When the British 
supTumacy was established, Nawlb Nistr-ud-dauU wm found 
In possession of 49 villages, 3 ha«ng been sequestrated hy 
Marathi officials. The Nawlb in 1806 petitioned for their 
featoration; and after some dtscusaion ^e validity of the 
Peshwi’s grant was rccogniied, and the orieinal holding of S* 
tillages tcstoied. He was succeeded in rfits 1 ^ Arntr-uhniulk, 
who w« followed by his son Nawab Muhammad Husain Khan. 
During the Mutiny of 1857, Nawib Muhammad Husain Khir 
and his son Mahdi Hasan Khan, who was actually caitymg 
on the adrainisiratiofl, were instmmcnial in saving the lives 
of several Europeans at great risk lo ihemsch'ea. In tS6i a 
ruamf was granted to the chief guaranteeing the succession, in 
case of failure of Issue, to his heirs as recogniied by Muhamma¬ 
dan law; and in (863, as a reward for various liberal mia.™jics 
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adopted, the i^iefs titles were increased. In 1S74, ai lUe 
special request of the Nawib^ who wis in })ad hedthi the 
nunagement of the State was taken over hj Govemmerit until 
fSifij, when he abdicated In favour of his son Muhammad 
Hasan Khln. Land was ceded for the BetwS Canal in ^884. 
Muhammad Hasan Khrin died of chotera in 1S53, while on 


a pilgrimage to Meccatand was succeeded by the present chief, fl 

Muhammad Riilz^nUHasan Khiin, his nephew^ the State re- J 

maining under superintendence until 1902. The chief bearr^ r 

the titles of His Highness and Azam^uL-umorai Sahib i 

Mihin SordOr Kawib^ and receives a salute of 11 guns. | 

The population at the lost three enumerations was : (t38i) j 


17^055, (1891) 18,441, and (xqoi) 19,780, giving a density of 
162 persons per square mile. There has been an increase of 
j per cent, durif^ the Last decade. The State cotutaErta ga 
villages. Hindus number 17,341, or 87 per cent., and Musal- 
mins 2,415, or 12 per cent The BanSlpharr dialect of 
Bundelklmndr is the prevailing form of speech. The pnncrpal 
Castes aie Bundeta Thakurs, 1^900; 1,500; Kachhis, 

1,500^ Brihmans, 1^200; Dhimars and Kolis, t,ioo each. 
.\mong MusalmanSj Shaikhs number 1,400. Agriculture sup¬ 
ports 40 per cent, and general labour 32 per cenu of the 
population. 

Of the total area, 66 ^uate miles^ or 54 per ctnl., are 
cuhi\'2ted, of which 854 acres arc irrigable j a r square miles 
are cultivable; 15 square miles are under scrub jungle; and 
the rest waste, llie State lies in a fairly fertile region, growing 
good crops qf all the ordinary grains. 

A metalled road is under construction from the chief town 
of Kjdaura to K^lpl on the Great Indian Poiinsula Railway, 
a distance of 15 miles. A British combined |x»si and telegraph 
ofilcc Is situated at Kadaura. 

The chief personally directs the admirustmtioni and in 
cnmiual oratters exercu^es the powers of a Distria Magistrate, 
all cases b^nd these powers being dealt with by the Political 
Agent* 

'Hie total revenue of the State is one lakh^ of which 
Rs. 95,000 is derived from land. The cost of administTatlon 
is Rs. 75,000. 

The pohoe force consists of 14 men, with 46 fAtjuAitfars^ A 
jail^ three vernacular schools, and a hqsplul are maintained, 
and the State has lately been surve^'cd and settled dn the same 
lines os adjoining British territurjv 

Kadaura.-^Chkf town of the Baoni State^ Central India, 
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situated ond 15 miles from Kslpt Btation 

on the JhJnsi-CaistipOTe flection of the Gfem Indian PenEnstila 
E^ilwa^. It becomo die head quartcfs about before 

which dale the chiefs tivcd at KalpL Population (1901), 3,004- 

Clihatarpur State.—A lanaJ State in Central Jndia, 
under the Sundelkhand Agency, lying between J4'^3i'&nd 
3S° J5VN, and 79* 34'and So*' £' E,, with an area of tpii 3 
&C|itare miles. It is bounded on ihe north by the Hatnirpur 
I>bitrict of the United Provinces and part of the Charkhirt 
State; on the east by the Ken riverj which sepaiaies 11 front 
the States nf Ajaig^rh and Paimi; on the west by portiDos of 
the Hijiwar and CharkMrf ; Jind on the iouth by the 

Bijiiwar and Pann^ States and the Bntigh District of natnoH 
in the Central Pro^'inees. The greater part of the State con¬ 
sists of a level plain with a mean elevation of 600 feet above 
the covered with trees and watered by numerous tanks; 
The only important streams are the Ken, with its iribLitarie^ 
the Urmal and Kubri, which flow durCng the greater part of 
the year. 

The main portion of the State lies in the Bundelkhand gneiss 
area. The portion luimedtately surroundEng the chief town, 
however, falls within the Jumna allu^'ial tract, while In the 
soutb'Castem part of the State, which is situated in the Panni 
range* the Ken and its tributaries have cut deep gorges exposing 
the massive Vindhyan sandstones. The Rewah shales^ which 
also occur, arc a continuation of the diamond-bearing tract of 
Tmn\ though there is no record of ihelt ever having been 
searched for stones. The Lower \ indhyan strata, with out¬ 
crops of the Bij^war^ at theb ba-sc, and the Kaimur sandstones 
sire also met with* the last yielding superb building matenaL 
Ihc climate is temperate, and the annual rainM aii^rages 
46 inches. 

The State of ChhatarpuT was fourtded in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century by Kunwar Sone SSh Ponwnlr or PamSr, 
a relaincir of Raj^ Hindu pat of Pannili out of tctntorica 
beloi^ging to that State. On Hindupat's death in 1777 his 
son Savnat Singh was forced to leave the StatCi and retired to 
RAjnagar, near Cbbatar|-»ur# He dSed^ leaving a minor son^ 
H[ra Singh, whose guardian was Kunwar Sone Ssh Ponwatn 
Taking advantage of the youth of his master, Sonc SAh selred 
the in * 7®5i w'hidi he added much temlory during 

the disturbed period of the MarSthl invasion- tn iSoo he* 
together with the other Bundelkhand chiefs, became tributary 
10 All Bah^duri the Nawstb of Biindit On the establishment 

c c 
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of Brilish stipremacy !n BiindoEkhahdt ^ne SdK rocoived 
a saffifJ in xSo^, by which certain liintls he then held were 
secured to him, while others^ including the towTi of Chhatarpur, 
ftxfe reser^xd to the BritLsh, In j 3 oRj howeverp these laiads 
Also were made over to him. Sone died in iSt6p hailing 
divided his passelsions amon^ his hve sons^ Later a redistribu¬ 
tion w'as made by which the share of Frat.’tp Singh, the eldest 
son, Wfl5 considerably reduced^ The British Government dis¬ 
approved cf this second partitlora ns Unjust to FmtSp Singh, 
and as opposed to its policy of muntaining the integrily of the 
Bujidelkhiind States i and it was ruled chat on the death of his 
brothers their should revert to the ^tate. Bahht Singhp 
the youngest brother, w'ho had bw\ unable to manage his 
estate, made it over to his brother Frat^p Singh^ receiving in 
lieu a cosh allowance of Rs. 2,350 a month. Included in his 
holding was a (or free gram.) of three villages belonging 

to the Dikshit family of BiJhert, held under grants given by 
Hindupat. The mMijI is still held by the family as a 
guaranteed holding subordinate to the Chhntarpur I>arb^r^ to 
whom the mudfiddr is obliged to refer in all matters of internal 
adminisQ^don. In iSay the tide of R^ja Bahadur was gran red 
to the chiefs Pratiip Singh died in 1854 ; and the Directors of 
the Kast India Company^ rejecting hts adoption of Jagat Raj, 
grandson of Bakht SinglVp held that owing to failure of direct 
heiTB the Stale ^cheated to Govemmeni. In consideration, 
howeverr of the loyalty of the Chhatorpur chiefs, a fresh sctftiid 
was, as an act of grace and favonr, granted to Jagat Rlj, and as 
he was only eight yeart old Frat 3 p Singh^s f^cond Kinf was 
appointed regent. She wa-^ at the head of ihu Slate during 
the Mutiny of 1857, and gave asytum to the refugees from 
Nowgong^ In 1862 a Famid of adoption was granted to the 
chief I'hc following year the Rauf was remoied from the 
regency for maiadniinistrabom and the State was placed under 
a European oEhctTi In 1867 the chief received powers of 
adminis-tration, but died the next year, his son Vishv-anlih Singh, 
the pn:^nt chief, succeeding at the age of fourteen months. 
The State remained under European supervision unril 1876, 
when the dowager Rlni was made regent, but misrule necess^ 
tjted her removal from the position In 1878. VishvonAth 
Singh commented to ndminisier his State in 1887^ and 
received enhanced erimrival powers in 1894, and the personal 
title of Mahllr^jil in 1S95. The Chliatar|)ur chief is the hi^d 
of the Bundelkhand PonwSrs or FamUt^, a local section of the 
great Agnikuk cLm which separated froin the parent slock 
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in the thirteenth century. The hereditary titles of the ruler ore 
Hi's Highness and Ritj^ and he receives ^ salute of i [ guns. 

Many otcbaeglogicaJ remains are met lAith m the State^ the 
most impoitiint collection of buildings being at Khajuaho, 
whete one of the finest groups of temples in Northern India la 
to be seen. At the old town of Man, lo miles west of Chliatar^ 
pair, once the seat of the Parihir RAjpuUt there are numerous 
buildings, The^e, howeverp with the eicepdon of a lew 
Chandel remains (induding an undated inscriptioo asiiigned 
to about iisoX sure ah in the eighteenth-century style and of 
little arehitectuml merit, Ha'k'ing been erected bi the time of 
NfaharAjft Chhatarsal. Many fine tanks are attributed to the 
Chandelsp of which the Jagjit ^gar at MaUp the ImlikaTalao at 
llajnagaT, and the Jhinna sigar at Land are tlie laigesL At 
Many^gathp on the west bank of the Kcn^ dose to R4)gark, 
so miles 3ClUth^ast of Chhataipur towr^ are the remams of an 
old fort which was origmaliy one of the Ath Kotp or * eight 
strongholds^* for which Btmdelkband was famous.^ The rums 
are now buried in jungle. The fort was probably called after 
Many a Devi* who, according to the bard Chand^ ^ tutelary 
deity of the Chandels. 

The population at the last three enumemtiotis was: (tSSi) 
164,369, (i%i) i74.t4^p and (1901) giving a density 

of 14c persons per square mile. Dtinug the last di.^de there 
baa been a decrease of 10 per cent., owing mainly to ibe tamine 
of 1896-7. 7 ’hc State contains 411 villages, and one towing 
Chhatarpur (population, l0,oJ9)p the capital Hindus number 
148,343, or 95 per cent ^ Musaln^ajiSj 5^379 i and Animists^ 
1,651, Gondsr who inhabit the Deora Bundch 

kbandf and its dialects BanAphari and Khuiola are the 
prevalent forms of most numerous castes arc 

Chamars, 13^300* Klichhl^ ra ^ 6 oD | KurmlSp ji,qoo; Ahlmt 
9,Soo; and Brahmans, 7^300. Agriculrure support 39 per 
cent., general labour 15 per cent, and Slate service 7 per cent 
of the population. 

Of the total area of i,tjB square mites* ^36 square miles, or 
?i per cent., are under culd^ntion, of which 65 square inilcs 
are imgateck chiefly from artificial tanks and w-eHSu About 545 
square miles of the uncuhivated area are cultivable ^ 135 square 
mticsp situated chiefly in the south of the State, ate under 
fckrest; and the rest is waste- Of the cropped area, 
occupies So square milesp or 34 per cenLp ft 7 50 square milcs^ 
barley 46, ruAvJ/f and dojara 39,/wdr a6p gram i5p wheat lOp 
arul cotton 6 square miles- I hu agricuHuriiils are dmwn fium 
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all clasMs, Btihiniuis, Thikurs, LodhTs, KmniTs* and Ah!rs 
predomtrkaUng. 

About 10* miles of metailed tceads are mainHiined by tbc 
British Government, being portions of the ChhAlarpur^tni, 
Chtiatarpur-Bonda, and Nowgqng-B 3 ndil high roads^ and part 
of a feeder-road from MahobA to Chandla, Little trade is 
caiTtcd on except at ihe chief town. The pdncipal exports are 
graitii oilseeds, and spices; the chief imports are pieoe-goodSt 
grairtt metals, and salt A British combined post and telegraph 
office is maintained at ChhaEarptar, and a branch post ofEce 
at R^jnagar. 

For admbistmtive purposes the State is divided into four 
fohals, each under a t&/isiMdr, who is the magistrate and 
revenue officer of his charge^ the Ke3d^^uarte^s beiug at 
ChhaUrpur, Rajnagar, Laurf, and Deora- The chief has entire 
control in all administrative and civil judicial wtters. In 
miminal cases he is specially empowered by a granted in 
13^, to try heinous crimes^ with the proviso that nJl sentences 
of death must bo referred to the Agent to the Governor-General 
for confirmation, and a periodical report submitted to the 
Political Agent of all cases involving imnsportatton or im¬ 
prisonment for life. The British codes are followed genemUy 
in the criminal courts. For civil cases local rules have been 
drawn Up. 

The total nonuiil levcfiue from all sources is 3-5 lakhs, of 
which 3*9 lakhs la derived from land revenue. The chief 
heads of expenditure are: Rs. on the general administra¬ 

tion, including the chiePs Establishment j Rs, 25,000 on the 
Gollectfon of land revenue; and Rs. 3a,ooo each on police, 
military, and public works. 

No regulir revenue settlement has been made. Most of the 
knd is periodically leased out village by village to faiuien^ who 
are responaible for the revenue. The State has in such cases 
no direct concern with the cultivalors, who maice ihcir own 
terms with the farmers, the Dafbitr, however, resier^'ing the 
right to intervene in cases of oppression. The incidence of 
the liiiid revenue demand Is about Rs. r-i f-o per acre of culd' 
vated Und, and d annas per acre on the total area. Rates ore 
for OTJr (black soil), Rs. to Rs, i-g-J ; for parwa and 

Mkir (light soils^ R. o-is-io to Rs, 1-3-1 each; for rdtikar, 
a stony soik R- *-9-7 to IL 1 per acre. Special rates, varying 
from ti annas to Rs, 31, are levied on land giowing butel- 
vincs and sugar-cane. 

In iBSa the British rupee was made legal tender, in placE 
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of the Raija shilhl rupee Etnick at Chhajaipur^ and other local 
currencies. 

The arm)" consists of (la regular iolafitry and 30 regular 
ca^'olry, and 440 i.rrcgulEir troops besides 40 gunners with 
2j guns. A regular police system was introduced m and 
has recently been reorganized. The forte includi;^ 120 State 
police and 377 rural police The jail is at Cbhatarpur^ 

In 1901 only 1-^6 per cent. (5 males and o^t feTnalts) of the 
populalion were able to read and ¥mtef A school was lifEt 
started in Chhatarpur in 1^65, and made a high school in 
1384. Pupils are sent up for the AlIahabM University 
examinations. There are 33 other ^bools for boys; and two 
for girls, with a total of j6% pupils^ of whom 44 nrc girls > the 
annual expenditure is Rs. A hospital is maintained at 

Chhatarpur. Vacdnation b re^larly carried on and is 
becoming yearly moTC popular. 

Chhatarpur Town.— Chief lowti of the State of the same 
name in Central India, situated in 24® 55^ N. and 79* 36' E., at 
the junction of the roads from Bindl to Saugor and Kowgong 
to SatnA, 34 miles distant by road from Harpllput on the 
Jhansi-MAnikpur section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway^ 15 miles from Nowgong cantonment, 86 miles 
from Sami, and 7S miles from Bandi Population (1901), 
10,029. 1 * ^ named after Chhatarsdl of PannS^ by whom it 

was founded in 1707. Chhatarpur is a fine town, surrounded 
on three sides by a walh and contains many well-built houses. 
The chiefs palace b a large substantial building, sianding in 
the centre of the city in a fine garden. Its appearance is 
enhanced by numerous monuments elected by Gosains^ who 
settled in this city about two centuries ago under the protection 
of RajA FflhAr Saingh of Pannl, and are said to have assisted 
Sone Sih in acquiring Chhatarpur. Before the opening of 
railways had diverted traffic from the roadSf Chhatarpur was a 
considerable trade centre* salt* sugar, soap, iron* and brasswnre 
being its chief articles of comineit^c* 3 n the town ore a dis- 
pensar)^ a high school^ one other school foe boys, and two for 
girls, a school of art for the encouragement of local industrieSi 
two for native travellers, an inspection bungalow belong¬ 

ing to the Govemment Public Works depiutment* and a State 
guesthouse; 

KhajrAho.— Village in the Chhatarpur Statu, Central Indio, 
limous for its magnificent collection of mediaeval temples* and 
situated in J4* 51' N. and 79^ 56’ E., as miles from the town 
of Chhatarpur. Population (1901)* 
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The old name as giveri in iTijicfif>tions was Khajjijravihalqt 
By the bard Chand it is called Khajyrapnra or Khajjinpura, 
'J'radilion a^rtbes the origin of th^ name to two golden Majur 
trees (datt-palms) with which the ga^tes were ornamefitcd, 
but it WAS rnore probably due to the preva-lence of this tree in 
the neighbourhood. The place in early day^^ of some 
importance, being the capital Of [he kingdom of Jijhoti, which 
practically corresponded with modem Hundelkhand, 

The earliest supposed refercrite lo Khajraho is in the 
Account of the iravets of Hiuen Tsiang, who visited the 
country' of Cbi-ki-tOp which hA^ been identified with Jijhotf. 
The Chinese pilgrim does not i^^ention any chief town by 
name, but notes that there were in the country a uuml^er of 
SanghArflmas (monasteries) with but few priests^ and also 
about ten temples. 

There are no Buddhist remaius on the spot, esoepi a colossal 
Buddha inscribed with the usiml creed in characters of the 
seventh or eighth century* Abu S^ihiii, who accompanied 
MahmUd of Ghai^ni in his campaign against Kalinjor in 
notices rKajiiriha" as the capital of Jijhoti. I bn BatOto, who 
visited the place about 1335, calls K " Kajuitl/ and describes the 
lake, about a mik lotig,^ round which there were idol temples 
frequented by a tribe of with long and clotted hair, to 
whom even hfuhammadons resort&d in order to Itsam magic, 
The place must^ therefore, at this tinie have still been in 
posae^ioa of the Hindus, and iTtipt^nant as t rdigious centre* 
It seem?i probable that the partial demolition of its temples 
and cortm)Uent loss of importoxiu^ dates from 1494-5* when 
Sikandor Lodi, after hta expediri^^ into Banna and Baghd- 
khand, retreated tJiroEigh this rggion and sacked the country 
AS far as Bandi. 

Its present impoftance lies soliriy bi its magnificent series 
of temple, which, with two esceptbnsj were all bulk between 
9jo and rojo. The epigfaphical neemds contained in them 
are of great hutorical value. 

The temples fall into thi£« iiiain grouper the weslem, 
northern, and Kuth-eastem, each group cxmtaiitirg a principal 
ahrtnc or cathedra! and several *niallef templM. The wr^tem 
group consists entirely of BrthtnaJtical temples, both Saiva and 
V^aishnava. The northern group contains one large and some 
small temples, all Vaishnava, aiid seveml heaps of ruins. The 
south-eastern group consists eirti^Jy of Jain temples. All the 
temples, with the etcceptioti ofthe Chaunsai Joginf andGantai, 
are constructed of sandstone, ahd iUc in the stme style. Even 
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ilie jain temples in the soytlveaatem group show rmne of the 
pecul unities commonl)' found in the temples of this religion, 
m6 externally they are sirnikr In appearance to the Hindu 
edifices. The spire is here of more importance than the porch, 
there arc no courtyards with circumambi^t celis^ and no 
prominent domes. 

The oldest temple in the western group is that known as 
the Chaunsat Jogini All that now remains is a celled court¬ 
yard, the cells being of very simple design. Fergusson was of 
opinion that there had originally been a central shdne of wood 
which has disappeared^ Unlike the other temples^ thijs is builc 
entirely of gneiss. It Is assigned to the end of the eighth or 
early part of the ninth century. Of the remaining temples, the 
Kandarya Mahideo is by far the finest. Iw constniction is 
curious, os the sanctuary does not occupy the full breadth of 
the building, a passage being left round the sanctuary for the 
cucumambulation of the image* and the outer wall pierced 
by three porticoes to admit light to the passage^ 'Fhia gives the 
temple the unusual form of a double instead of a airigle cross* 
The carding U exceedingly rich and covers every available inch 
of space, but many of the figures are highly indecent, not a 
usual defect in Saiva Temples. The other large temple in 
the; gpsup is the Elrnachmidra or Lakshmaujt* dedicated to 
Vishnu, which in plan and decoration is similar to the Kandmya 
Mabiideo. It contains an inscription of the Chaudel dynasty, 
dated in 954. The Vishvanath teaiple, also in this group, 
contains Chimdel inscriprions of 1001 and ittj, and one of 
a feudatory, dated rooo. 

The northern group includes one large tcinple dedicated to 
tlie VOmarul or dwarf incamaticm of Vishnu. U is* however, 
very inferior in decoration to the best in the western group, and 
the remaining temples in this group ore small The heaps of 
ruins or mounds in this portion, which General Cunningham, 
considered to be the remains of the SaughOrimas mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsiangt are situated near the targe lemple- 

The south-eastern group contains Jain remains only. The 
oldest temple m this group is the Ghoniai, now a mere skeleiOf% 
consisting of a set of exquisitely delicate pillars sliU bearing 
the architraves. The pillars are of sandstone, but the walls 
were of gneiss and quite plain. The remains of this temple, 
which is assigned to the sixth or seventh century, are very 
similar to those at Gvaraspur* The cathedral of this group 
is the temple to Jrnanath* Its design is unusual, consisring of 
a simple oblong with an oi^cii pillared vestibule and sanctuaiy. 
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&nd the interior decoration is ¥Cjy fine, A Chumdcl inscrip^ 
tion of 954 mSit in it 

On the Kurflr NaEl, not far Trom the village of KhftjrUho, 

Stands the magnihoent temple known && the Kun^ar Nath, 

which, though inferioi in size to sonte of those in the three 

groups, is quite equal to them in design and the profuseness of 

its decoration. At ihe village of Jatkitri^ miles away, stands 

a temple which k tradidonall}^ said to hate been built bj Suja, 

sister of the famous Banlphar hero, Alha, who hguies so i 

prominency in popular tradhions of the wars between the 

Chandels and Prithwf Raj of Delhi. 

[Ah Cunni^g 3 Mrnp^lr^a^^^/<J^a/ 5 lfn^'voh p. 41:1} 
vol. vii, p, 5 ; voL X, p. 16; Yol ni, p. 55; B/tpiajfAia ^ 

VoL I, p. lar ; qf iVts/em Indta 

Jwrrff 1904 .] » 

Nowgong {JViiugn^). —A combbed civil station and can- ^ 

tonment in the Chliatarpur State, Central Indio^ bdrig tlie 
head-quAfters of the PoBucal Agent in Bundelkhaitd, and 
a station for native and British troops. It is also the head¬ 
quarters of a division of the Central India Public Works depart¬ 
ments It is situated in 25* 4^N. and 79'^ zj' E., 19 miles by 
road from the Harpalpur station of the Jhinsi>Mlnikpur 
section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railwayp and is connected p 

by a good metalled road with Satna via Chhatarpur and PannA, 
also, by a road crossing this at Chhatarpur, with Mohobi and 
Bandtl, and with SaugoCi Population (1901), 11,507. The 
cantonment was formed in 1S4J, when Kaitha in HamTrpur 
District was given up* It was cniaiged in 1369, more land 
being acquired from the Chhatarpur State. In 1874 the Piprl 
callage and surrounding land were acquired to form the civil ♦ 

limits, which included the Agency and Rajkumar College (since 
abolished),. In 1S57 the garrison consisted of a wfng of the 
tith Madras Infantry, a wing of the 14th Irregular Cavalry, 
and 6 guns of No. 9 Native Battery. The troops mutinit^ 
on July 10, but did not injure the Euiopeans^ who were 
allowed to proceed to Band^ The garnson in 1905 included 
a brigade of two heavy batteries, two compainces of British 
infuiLryp and one regiment each of native aivalry and * 

infantry. The Cantonment Magistrate exercises juiis^ction 
as Distnci Magistrate (including casea arising on the railway), 

District Jud^e, and judge of a Smah Cause Court, and is also 
ex Assistant Political Agent Appeals lie to the Political 
Agent, who is a Seatons Judge, llie station is policed by 
a force of CentraJ India Agency policy consisting of 3,6 cOim ^ 
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stables unde? an' 3 Ei 3 :pcctQr« and contains a District joJlp 3 civil 
dispensaiy, a boitpitai, and a schoaL The cantonment income, 
derived from octrciT house to, and comervancy tax, amounts 
to about Rs. 32,000 a year, and the C3$penses of admirustiation 
to about Ks. jSiOdo. The place has titdc trade^ except that 
connected with the supply of the troops, 

Sartla^ —A petty sanad State in Ceutfali India, under the 
Bundclkhand Agency^ with an ansi of about 33 square milts* 
and entirely surrounded by the Hamirpur District of tht U nlttd 
Provinces. The Sarsla holding was founded in tSffiSj when 
Amfin Singh Bundela* a son of Pahflr Singh and great^nd- 
son of Mahur^jl Chhatars^ of PannS, obtained the 
Tej Singh, who succeeded, was dispessMSsed by All Bahadur 
of Bandlj, but was restored to part of his land through the 
mediation of Himrnat Bahadur* On the establishment of 
British supremacy, Tej Singh held nothing but the, fort and 
village of Saiila. In recognition of his inducnce in the neigh^ 
bourhood and his profe^on of all^nonce, he received * cosh 
pajTtient of Rs. t,aoo a month, until a suicable provision of 
land could be made. In rSoy a grant of eleven ^illog^ was 
made to him and the allowance slopped. The present Raja 
Alahipal Singh succeeded in 1S93 as an infant, the State being 
under administration during bis minority. 

The population at the last three enumerations was : (iSSi) 
5,014+ (1S91) and (1901) giving a density of 

191 persons per square mile. Hindus number 5+892, or 
94 per cent., and Musatmlns 406. The State contains ten 
villages. Of the total area, m square miles, or 4a per cent^ 
are cultivated \ 17 square milea, or 51 per cent., are cultivable \ 
and the rest waste. The chief being a miner, the administra¬ 
tion is conducted by his mothcr^ assisted by a Mmddr^ When 
not a minor the chief exercises limited powers. The revenue 
counts to Rs. 59,000, of which Rs. 42,000* or 71 per cent, is 
derived from land- A metalled road is under construction, which 
will connect Sanla with Kalpt station on the Jhansi-Cawnpora 
section of the Ureat Indian Peninsula Railway, a distance of 
nearly 30 miles. The State has been surveyed and settled on the 
methods followed in adjoining British icnitoiy- The chief town 
of Sank k situated in 35^ 46^* N. and 79®^ 42^ E., and contains 
a jail, ahospitalf and a schooL Population (r 903+290. 

Hasht'Bhalya Jagins. —j.'\ collection of petty States in 
Central India, under the Bundelkhand Agency. These ji^rs 
were originaDy a part of OrchhS State. About 1690 !^!ahS.rdj 3 
Ddol Singh of Ochha pve hk brother, Dlw^ln Rai Singh, the 
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/^r of RarSpon (now in Jh^nsi Disinet). On hSs death the 
jdpr wm subdivided into eight (AasA/) shares among his sons, 
thus forming the estates of KLari^ Fa^airij Tantuli, ChirgaoUi 
DkuhwaIj BtjNAp Toej-Fate:hpur, and BAKKA-PAffAsn 'fbe 
first throe subsequently became merged in other iioldings, 
while Chirgaon was confiscated in 1S41 for Uic rebel tion of the 
jd^nfar Eakht Singh, leaving four shateSr The dismember¬ 
ment of Orchhl by the MarAih^ and the foimatiDn of the 
Jh^iisi State led to constant disputes as to the suzerainty over 
these holdings. After the establishment of British suprcmacyT 
it Was decided in iSiii that th^ were directly depen¬ 

dent on the British Govern mentp througli whoin the tribute 
levied by the Jh&nsi Stale should be paid, but that the/j^r^ir? 
should continue the usual observances to the Orchhl chief as 
the head of the family^ The$e conditions were embodied in 
the panted to tht/dgirddri in 1811 and iSs 

Dburwai.—A petty ^a^ad State in Central India, under 
the Bundetkhand Agenc)', belonging to the Hasmt-Bmaiva 
Jagirs, with an area of about rS square miles. It is bounded 
on the north and south by the JhiSnsi Edstiict of the United 
Provinces^ on the east by Tori-Fatehpur, and on the west by 
Bijni. Population The Jd^rddr is a BundelA 

Rljputof the Orchhl house, being a descendant of M^ln Singh, 
the fourth son of 0 lw 3 n Rai Singh, brother of Mahir^ja Udot 
Singh of Orchhl^ who otr the partition of his falher's territories 
received Dhurwai. After the establishment of British supre- 
macy^ Dlwln Budh Singh was confirmed in possession of his 
land by a ^nftad gmutcd m i 3 aj. The present holder is 
Drw.in Ranjor Singh, who succeeded in 1851. The holding is 
Subdivided among difleTent members of the family^ an unsatis¬ 
factory state of afiairs w^hkh gives rise to much ill-feeling, 
impoverishes the chiefs and paralyses the admin istraiiorL 
^litnbei' of villages, to cultivated area* 6 squoxe miles ^ 
revenue^ Rs. Dhurwai^ the chief town, is situated in 

35"" 19' N. and 79" 3^ E., 15 miles olf the high road from 
Jhinni to Nowgong. Population (190T), 777^ 

Hijn^. —petty State in Central Indla^ under tlie 

BundelkhArxl Agency^ bd^rnging to the Hasnt-Bkajva JacTrs, 
with an Mca of about 17 square miles. It is bounded on all 
sides, exeqH on the cast, where it touche the Dhurwai estate, 
by portions of the Jh^insi. Ois-tnet of the United Provinces. 
Population (1901), 1,578. Th^ jagirddr is a Bundell Rljput 
of the Orchhi house. Diwfln Sanwont Singh, second son of 
Ulw'^ Rai Singh of BaiHgaon, obtained BijnA about 1690.. 
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After t^^e di^th of Ssuiwant Siogh holding was subdivided 
among his three sons, one share being sebsequentljr rrmbsorbed 
into ihe parent estate. On the establishment of British supre- 
macyt a sanad wiis granted lo Dlwflfl Sujln Singh in 
confirming him in possession of his territory. The present 
/d^rdJr is Dfw^n ^iuieynd Singh, who succeeded his father 
Durjan Singh in f S50- Tt is interesting to ntyte that this small 
estate has given four MahirljSs to Ofchhfi* BhSrtl Chondji 
Vikramiljlt, Tej Singh^. and Sujin Singh having been adopted 
frfjm this branch of the famUy, Nymber of viJlages, 4; cul¬ 
tivated flrea+ 4 square miles; feveniie, Rs. lo^ooo. Bijret, the 
chief town^ is situated in 35* N. and 79^ o'' Rp [4 miles olf 
the high road from Jhansi to Nowgong. Population (t^rX 
Tpoga. 

Torl-Ffltehpur.—A petty saaad State in Central Indio, 
under the Bundellihand Agency, belonging to the Hasht- 
Buaiva with an area of square miles^ It is 

bounded by the Jhftnsi District of the United l^^wrtces on 
all sides except the west* where it touches DhurwaL P<^ula- 
tion (1901), This Jd^r was oilotted by the Bundela 

chief Dlwan Rai Singh lo his eldest Dlwin Hirulti Singh. 
He built a fort on the hiH (Tori) above the villagE of Fatehpur, 
from which the name of the jd^r is taken. After the estab¬ 
lishment of British supremacyp a stw^fd was granted in to 
DlwOn liar Prasad confirming him in the possession of four¬ 
teen villages. The present Jaj^rddr is Arjun Singh, who 
succeeded in tS80| and has citercised powers sbee tSgy. 
Number of rillageSp isi culti^mted area, 19 square miles; 
rei'cnue, Rs. 24,00^. Tori Fatehpur^ the chief town* is sitttated 
in 25^ 2f N. and E,, t5 miles by country track fmm 

the Mau-R^qnir siarion on ihe Jhansi-Maoikpur section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway^ Population (r9oiX 

Bfinka-Fahari.—A petty ^aMod State in Central IndEOi 
under the Burtdelkhand Agency, belonging to theH asht-Bh aiva 
jAClRnSp cofisiiting of a single village with an area of 4 square 
miles. Population (i9oT)p 1*056# The first ponton of its 
name is said to be derived from the epithet of (literally 

■crooked % applied to a rakish method of wearing the head- 
drC-Ss, and commonly used in _ the sense of ^ spirited * or 
♦gallant^ The original holder of the/tf^V was thus designated* 
and the epithet has become a family titlCp The fit^t holder of 
this estate was Dlwan Umed Singh, a Bundcfhl REjput, son of 
t>lwln Rai Singh of Bariigaon, near Jhinsi. The estate 
originally cortsisled of five villages, but four were lost during 
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th^ Maj^thd inYasion^ The terrilory was confirined to Dlwdn 
Bdnkd Ishrl Singh by a ramid granted in The pre&ent 

holder is. EMwdn Hdnkd Mlhrbdn Singhs who succeeded in t^go* 
The revenue \s, Rs. 4^000+ The village is situated in 35'^ 23^ N. 
and So° 14^ E. 

JlgtiL—A petty sa^ttd State in Central India, under the 
Bundelkhond Agency, with on nica of about a a square mifes^ 
Population (1901}^ i-t is surrounded by portions of the 

Hamlrpur and JhAnsi Districts of the United Provinces. The 
holders of the are Bundela E^Jputs^ the founder being 
Rao Padam Singh, a sqei of the ramous Chhatarslf, who 
acquired 10 (730 the of Rasin and Ilsdaus {now in 

Hamfrpuf Disttict)^ The originally a krge one, was 
inuch reduced during the Maratha invasion, Lachbman Singh 
managing to obtain only a grant of the two of Ri.th 

and Panwlrl from the invaders. When the |Brilish supremacy 
was established^ Frithwl SLngh, Lachhman's son, was in pos' 
session of fourteen villages, but in consequsice of his con- 
tuoucy they were attached. In iSio the six villages which 
constitute the present holding were restored to him under 
a SiifTffd The present jagirdar is Rao Ebanu Pratap Singh, 
a cousin of the Maharaja of Charkhari, who succeeded by 
adoption in 1893. Number of villages, 6; cultivated area, 
9 square miles ^ revenue, Rs. 13,000^ Jigol, the chief town^ 
IS Situated in 35° 45' N, and 79^ 35^ E., on the right bank 
of the Dhasxn river, nt the confluence of that stream and the 
Betwa. Population {i9ox)| 1,7 70. 

Lugasi*—A petty laftad State in Central India, under the 
Bundelkhond Agency, with eui area of about 47 squore milcs^ 
It lies between the Hamlrpur iJNstrict of the United Provinces 
and the States of Chhatarpur and Chaikharl. Population 
(1901)^ 6,385. chief IS a Bundel^ Rajput, and the 

original grant was mode to Dtwin S^lim Singh, on adopted 
son of Hiide Sah* son of Chhatars^i of Fanna- When the 
British beesune paramount in the early years of the nineteenth 
centuryi I^wan Dhlraj Slr^h, $on of SMim Singh, was in pos¬ 
session of Seven villages, which were confirmed lo him by 
n soffod granted in iSoS^ be on hia port deeming the usual 
deed of allegiance, In 1814 Dhtmj Sirigb, who was in ilb 
health, abdicated in favour of hia second sem, SardJr Singh, as 
the eldest son, Padam Singh, bad revolted, and hod only sub¬ 
mitted on the Arrival of a British force. In 1857 Sarditr 
Singh's territories were laid waste by the mutineers on account 
of his fidelity to the British Governments Fof his loyalty 
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at ihat time he was rewarded in j S6 o with a of four 
vill^gci, yieldmg efi income of Rs, s.ooo a year, the title of Rao 
Eahadur, and a Utlaf worth Ks. so.om. 1’he present chieG 
Dlwan Chhatrapati Singh, succeeded in 1903, is being 
edneated at ihe Dalf College, Indore, the estate being under 
BuperintendenccL The State combts of ly villages, and 
has a cuUivaled area of 9 square miles and a revenue of 
Rs. 30,000. The chief town, Lug^i^ is situated m if 5' N. 
and 75'' E-, 3 miles from Nowgongon the Kowgong-Bandi 

road. Population {I got 1.786. 

BItiaL—A petty State in Centi^ India, under the 

Bundelkhand Agency, w ith an area of aliout i6 square miles. 
It lies between the Jhinsi and the Hamfrpur Districts of the 
Ciiited Provinces. Population ^ 9 ^ 4 ^ Th^ j^rdar is 

A Pundela Rajput, whose ancestors originally received a grant 
of seven villages from Hirdc Sah, son of Maharaja Chhatarsdl 
of Pskuna, the grant being oontLnued during the government of 
Alt i3;ahadur of EfindS, When British supremacy w aa estab¬ 
lished, Dlw^Sn Apaibal Singh was found in possession of seven 
villages, and Dl«in Chhatrl Singh in possession of LohSrgaon 
(which together now make up the eight villages of the hold¬ 
ing), and ninmis contLmiirig these grants were conferred on 
them in iSGs. The presentRao Mahurn Singh, 
succeeded in iSya. Of the total area, 7 square miles are cul¬ 
tivated \ and the revenue is tlfl. 1 j+ooor The chief town, Blhat, 
h situated in 25* 35' N.and 79"" si"' E., on the east banlr of the 
Dhasan, lo miles by country track from I larp.'dpurOTi lire j hihisU 
M^ikpur section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
Beii-—A petty mnad State in Contral India, under the 
Bundclkhand Agency, with an area of about 33 square mdea 
Population (1901). 4.279. The holders are Bundela Ponwar?i, 
claiming descent from the great Agnitula dan of Parutn^. 
The ancestor of the Bcrf ja^ftiars was Dlw^ Mahma Bm of 
Karaiha in Gwalior States whose son, Dlwiln Achharaj Sjngh^ 
migrated to Sand! 0alaun District) at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The ktlcr married a daughter of Rajit Jagat Raj of 
Jaftpur, and received a worth r 3 lakhs, including the 
villages of Ucnrl, Dadrf, and Chili. When Ah Bahadur estab^ 
lished his suzerainty over Bundclkhand in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, Jugal Prasad, a grandson of Achharij, who 
was in possession of the estate, received a from Alf 

BahStdur, confirming him in possession of Umri, Dadtf, and 
Chili* On the establishment of British supremacy. Jugal 
Prasad was, in 1809, confirmed in possession of the vilbge of 
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Urnrf only. In iSi t, bowevff, his claim to the other two 
villages was admitted; but as it was inexpedient that he should 
hold these villages, other land of equal ralue was made over 
to him, including the village of lierL The present holder is 
^Icendra Singh, who succeeded his lather Kaghurlj Sitigh 
in 1904, He is a mitior, and is being edtiented at the lialy 
College at Indore, the jSgtr being under superintendence. 
The/Vtjj>d'Jr baa the hereditary title of Rao. The State con¬ 
tains 7 villages, in which 7 square miles, or ia per cent., 
are cultivated, and the revenue is Hs. s 1,000. Bert, the 
chief town, is situated in *5“ 55'' N. and 79“ 54' E., on 
the north banic of the Betwa river, iS miles west of 
Hamirpur, and so mLes south-east of Kalph Topulation 
I13S7- 

Alipura. putty ssitsd State in Central India, under the 
Bundelkhard Agency, with an area of about 73 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north, south, and east by the HamJrpur 
District of the United Provinces, and on the west by the 
Gamuli jagtr. The chief belongs to the Parihar clan of 
the Agoitula group of Rijputs. One Ganb Das, in 170S, 
entered the service of the PannS chief, and hia gnindsoti 
Acha] Singh received the territories now forming this hotfjing 
from R.ija Hindupat of PannI, in 1758. When All Bahadur 
of Banda acquin^ possession cd Bundelthand, he fjonfirmed 
Dfwan Pratap Singh in thewho thereupon csHed the 
principal town AlTpura after his suzeiain. In iBoS Pratap 
Singh's possesaion was recogniaed by the British Government, 
and a sa/tad was granted to him. Pmtlp Singh had four sonss 
the eldest of whom, liao Panchim, on succeeding in 1^35, 
divided the Jdjpr into four parts. This gave rise to disturb¬ 
ances, and the division, which had never been reported to the 
British Cioveinmenu was cancelled. Dlwan Hindupat, who 
in possession in i 3 s 7 , was rewarded with a AMn/ of 
Ks. 5,000 for loyal service during the Mutiny. An adoption 
Wflud was granted him in \ a6j. The present Rao^ Chhatm- 
pati Singh, succeeded by adoption in 1S71. In rSyy he 
iweived the title of Kao Bahadur, in 1S87 the C.S.!., and 
•A 1903 the tide of Rija. The jtitprdarhisa% the heieditarv 
tide of Rao, 

The population at the last three enumerations was: (iS 3 i) 
14,89*. (*891) “Ad (1901) *4,593, Hindus number 

*3.730. or 94 per Cent., and ^lusalmans 796. The State con. 
tains 31 villages. Of the total arcs, tS squate miles, or 35 per 
cent, are cultivated, of which 3 square miles are irrigable; 
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lo sqmijrc miles are under forest; 15 areculth'abk; and the 
rest is waste. The soil is of moderate fertility, and grog's fair 
crops of all the ordinary grains. 

The chief administers the State, and has power lo try aU 
criminal cases, except those of a serious nature involving a 
sentence of deasht transportation^ or imprisonmcni for life* 
which are dealt with by the Poliiicil Agent The total revenue 
is Rs. 30*000, of which Rs. aj.ooop or per cent., is derived 
from land. Allpura* the chief town of the Slate* is situated in 
25® 10' N. and ai'" E., on ihe high road between Jhina 
and SatrUl, g mtlcs from HarpUlpnr station on the Jh^nsi- 
MAniltpur branch of the Great Indian Fcnirwula Railway, and 
g miles from the cantonment of Kowgong. It is piciursquely 
placed on rising ground about half a mile from the Harpilpur- 
Kowgong roadp the principal building being a small fort* 
the residence of the chief The town has a population of 
(rgot) a.49j. 

Gaiirihfir*—A petty State tn Central India, under the 
BundelJchand Agency, with an aim of 73 square miles. Popu- 
lation (igoiX 7.760. The chief is a Jijhotta Rralinum. His 
ancestor^ originally held the village of Mahapum (now in 
CharkharT). Riij§ Rim Tiwati was go^^emor of ihe fort of 
BhuTTigarh (Miula District), under fUjl Guman Singh of 
A|aigarh; hut during the confusion caused by All Bahadur's 
bvasiem. he rebelled and became the leader of a marauding 
band. The Ajaigarh chief was unable to reduce him lo order, 
and the British after their occupation of Bundelkhand were 
obliged to offer a reward of Rs. for hia capture. Raji 

Ram, however, thereupon surrendered. 00 the coudition that he 
should receive land cm terms similar to those granted to the 
other Bundela chiefs. The grant was made in tSo?* R^jil 
Ram died in 1846^ and was succeeded by Riiidhar Rudia 
Singh Tiwitrf, who rescued some Europeans during the xMutiny, 
and was rewarded viilh the title of Rao Bahidur and a 
of Rs. 10,000. In 1863 he receivsl a of adoption. 

The present chief is iTEihwTpsil Singh, who ™ bom in i 386 
and succeeded in 1904- contaiiia 22 vUlagea. 

Of the tolal area, sqitaic miles, or 16 per cent-, are cnlti- 
%^ted. and 39 square milcs^ or 53 per centr, are cultisTiblei the 
rest is jungle and wuste; The chief edministers the estate 
when not a mincjr, but all serious matters are rufened to the 
Political Agent for disposal The revenue is Rs. 2 7.000. Ihe 
chief town of CialirihAr is ritualed in 25*^ N. and 80® 12' JL. 
15 miles by country track from on the Jhiusi-Slirufcpor 
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section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 

(isat), i,4S7. 

Garranll,—A petty setnad Stale in Central India, under the 
Rundellchand Agency, with an area of about jy square miles. 
Population 5,331. I'bis/ajf/' was rctogniiied by a 

granted in iSu by the British Goveminent to Dlwin 
Go(^l Singh Bundela, descended from a branch of the Orchhi 
feniily. Gop^ Singh seiKid the J>^rga^a of Kotrf during the 
mvasion of All Bahadur, and was one of the most active and 
t^rg of the military adventurers who opposed ttie occupa¬ 
tion of Bundelkhond by the British. For ytars he resisted oil 
efforts of persuasion or force to reduce him to submission, and 
surrendered only when he saw the absolute hopelessness of 
funher opposition. On the conditions of a full pardon and 
provision in ktid he submitted, on additional inducement being 
^e grant for life of eighteen villages by the Maharaja (A 
Panna. The present /dglrd^r, Dfwan Chandra Bhiln Singh, 
succeeded his grandfather Parichhal as a minor in i£34, and 
was granled powers in 1904. In r905, however, it was found 
^tSMry to put the administration under the chiefs mother. 
The State contains iS villages, and s cultivated area of 
11 squonc miles, and the revenue is Rs. 35,000. The chief 
town of Garrauli U situated in 35* 5'N. and 79* ar'E., on 

he nght bonk of the Dhosin. 3 miles from Xowgong. Pop- 
labon (jgoi), SyS. ate 

Naigawsn Rebai {JVaie<,o„ petty nrW State 

m Central Imho, under the Bundtelkhand Agency, with an 
^ 7 sqtwre miles. Population (190,), ,,497. 

The jagirdar ts an Ahtr (Awaw) by caste. The land fornv 
mg the ja^r ^3 originally included in the Jaitpur Statt 
whi^ lapsed m 1S49. After British supremacy had been 
cmblishcd m Bundclldiand, lachhman Singh, then the leader 
01 a marauding hand, was induced to surrender on a promise 
of pardwn^ mid a graot of five vilbgo^. with an estimated 
i^Tenue of Rs. 15*000, was made to him in iSoy. On hia 
death, in iSoS, his son Jagat Singh succeeded. In rSjo it 

held that ^chhmMi Sindh's tenme ims ior life only/ai>d 
Uiat the holding should havo been resumed on hk death. 
Ja^i Singh was. however, anowed to continue in possession' 
and in tS&j this ruling was t^sveraed and the/tf^M7r received 
an adopn™ r.W. The present holder is l^i Dulhaiya, 
widow of Jsgat Singh, who succeeded in 18&7 with the sano 
bon of Government, though atj woman had before held the 
position of ruhng chief in Bimdelkhand. She has an adopted 
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son KunwM VishvaniEh Singhp bom id iS 3 i^ who \ms been 
recagniiU^d as her sucxessor^ The State contains 4 viJldges, 
wth a culm^ted arra. of 6 ^uarc miles^ and a revenue of 
Ri ir,ooa The administmtion U carried on by the Tha-^ 
kuriiin herself, assisted by a Jkamd^n ITie head-quarters of the 
estate are at Rebai, situated in 35° ai^ N* and 79* 39' E.^ 
18 miles north of Nowgong caitionmenL Populadon 
75 j. Until 1854 Kaig^w^n (35° iV N. and So® 54"^ E.) was 
the chief pUce The change in the head-quarters has given 
rise to the present name of the holdiqg^ 


BAGHELKHAND AGENCY 

Ba^b^lkhand AgeDcy*—A Poliiiical Charge in Central 
India^ coinciding practically with the hLsslnrical area of the same 
Tiaine described sepOTaiely. Of the total area of i4.ja J square 
miles, r 3,000 belong to the Rkwah Statx, the femaiinder being 
divided between eleven minor holdings—B ahauN'D^ Nagod^ 
Maikaii, S011AWA4 KothT, Jasd, PalpeOi Pamhaj Tajiaow, 
Bhaisavwua, and Kamta Raj aula, ft bounded on the 
north by the Mir^Spur, Allahabad, and Banda Districts of the 
United Provinces ; on the south by the Bilflspur^ Mandl^, and 
Jiibbiij|Mre Districts of the Gentral Provinees ; on the west by 
Jubbulpore District and the Bundelkband Agency, and by a 
part of Mirrilpiir District; and on the east by the Tributary 
States of ChciiaKagpur. Thepc^ubtion in t^oi was 
of whom Hindus numbCTcd 1^303,908, ot 77 per cent.; Ani- 
misu, jtOjfiiTj or ao per cent. ^ Musalmans^ 39 ^ 549 ; 
Christians, 165. The density 15 109 persons per square mile. 
Tbe Agency contrins sk towns t Rew ah fpopulation, 

Satka (7p470i MAIKAR(6,ftoi), UwAiirA(s,33i),GoviNnGARH 
(S, 022 X and Unchahra (^p 7^5)1 and 6,55^ villages. Saina 
is the principal trade centre. 

Two metalled roads of importance pass through the Agency. 
One is the great Deccan road, which passes through Rewah^ 
and divides at .Vfangaw. 1 n, one bmneh, partially metalledp lead¬ 
ing to Alla hiLb.4dt and the other to Mirzdpur. The second 
Tf f^d leads from Nowgong and Pann 4 in Bundelkband to 
Nagodp Satna, and Rewah. The Agency is traversed by 
the East Indian Railway from Jubbulpore to Albhttbsd, the 
principal station^ being at Maihar and Satnl, and by the 
Bengal-XAgpur Raitw^ay from Katni to Pendra, with stations at 
Uniaria and SahdoL 

After the disturbances of 1857 a PoUttcal officer was 
attached to the Rewah Darbdrp and was at the same time put 
in charge of the minor holdings of Maihan Nsgod, Sohiwah 
and Kotbr. Tn this officer was withdrawn at the request 
of the Rewah Parb^r» and these States were placed under the 
political Agent in Hiindelkhand. In 1871 the Bagbelkhand 
charge was rfreta&blished under a seprate officer^ with head- 
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quartm al SulnJL In 1196 the estates of Baraumua, JasOp 
and the five C$rAL^li£ JacIbs were traisrefred from Bundel- 
khand to Baghelkhand. alone is held under treaty, 

the reirmining States and estate being tan^d boldkngs.,^ All 
ttajtsit dues in the Agency have been abolished- 

The Politica] Aj^ent exercises the usual general supervision 
Over ibe afiairs of the States, and in the case of all but Rewah 
pers^inally deals with crimes of a heinous chameter. For that 
portion of the Jhansi-Alanikpur section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway which lies in the estates of P[ihra and Taraon, 
the Political Agent exercises the powers ofa Distriet Magistrate 
and Court of Session*- The Agency Surgeon supervises medical 
arrangements. 

The Agency contains ihe following States ai^d estates;— 
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Rewah State A treaty State tn the Baghuh 

khand Ager\cy, Central Indio, lyir^ between 2a” 

35° la" N. and 80° 32'and 82“ ^ * with an area of about and hfcU 

I j.ooo square miles. It ts bounded on the north by the 
BJlnda, Allahilbad. and Mirxilpur Districts of the United ^ 
Provinces 5 on the cast by MirziSpur District and the Tributary 
States of Chota Nilg^jur; on the south by the Central Provinces; 
and on the west by the States of Maihar, NSgod, Sohlwal, and 
KotbT, In Baghelkhand- The State falls into two rmtural 
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divisions, which are separated by the scarp of the Kalmuf 
mnge. North of the flinjte. surrounding the chief town, lira n 
wide elevated alluvu) plain, vtHth an area of 3,7 j8 square miles; 
to the south the country is traversed by a sueoesaion of parallel 
ridges enclosing deep valleys, the whole being covt-red with 
dense forest. The plateau ends on botli the north and south 
in an abrupt scarp, vid the scenery near the hilly tract is very 
fine. Over the northern scarp the Tons falls in a aeries of 
magnificent cascades. Near Got-indgaih on the southern 
boundary a similar effect on a smailet scale is produced by 
Streams which predpilatc tliemscives into the valley of the 
Son 

The KAisioas and tbeif eastern spur, known locally as the 
Khainjua, the arm of the Pannl range {see Vimjkva) called 
locally the Binjh I’ahir, which curves eastwards from Ilundel- 
khand and forms the northern boundary of the State, and the 
MahvALA HtLrti on which the sacred Amarkaivtak surtds in 
the south^^st, constitute the hill system of this region- The 
watershed is forttied by the Kaimurs, from which all sirtanrs 
[low respectively north or south to join the Tows and Soir, 
these two great rivers with their in butanes constituting the 
of the Statc- 

The ge&lofiiy of Rewnh is lintisimlly irtttTfcst.infi. The type 
Afcos of jsevenii important series tie iftithln itii lictiits, the 
Re^^ahSj ICaiiriuTSij BAndair^ (BhirKiers)j and. Sirbo shnles 
deriving their dcsignalJotK ftotu local names. The elevated 
plain on which the dikf town stands consists of rocks of the 
lower Randair scries overlaid with altovium, while on some of 
the highest hill-tops a coveriiTg of latcnte still appears, show¬ 
ing ihai the great Deccan trap flow r>nce extended os fer east 
as this region. The junglfr^overed tract lying south of the 
Kaimur range consists of hills of Vindhyan sandstone super¬ 
imposed on gneiss. The Bljawars here eihtbit a varied scries 
of slaicsp sondsioneSf iton ores, and basic Uvas, and in ihe 
south abut on the Ckmdw'ina rocka, well-known for thclf ooai- 
bearing propcTty, while at the very southem. limit of llte State 
the cretacuous l.AHc!a5 and trap appear^ the latter reaching as 
far as Amarkanlak. 

AlmoHt every formation met with io the State yields pToducls 
of valuc^ The gneiss conuins corundum, while mica and 
galena also occur in this foitnatiofi. The Bijiwars contain 
rich iron ores^ valuabHc Hmealoncs^ some of which would make 
highly tirnamentfll rnarhlcs, and bright-red banded jaspers 
siiiiilar [0 those which are found near Gwalior and employed 
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by me stonc-Korkt^ of Ap^ The UimeLu contain ctranilc 
clays of oKcellcnt quality. 'Hie Uhahia coai-mmes m tlie 
GondwOnas are a source of considerable iiKorae to the State, 
while the Vindhyan siUidstones yield buildiiiE nmterials of 
iinsurpa*se<l excL-lknce. 

The prevalent tree in the Rewah forests is the W Iiousy. 

others beint; the f-U ^ 

lDiesfi}r9i tamtniina), atld khAtr {AiiMia fV/A’Aw>. I be brush- 
rrood consists niaittly of the species Orm t'o, ‘/J^yphut, CasMrw 
AnHd^ima, Weodf^rdia, 

Euihamnia, with occasional trees of mahua {Baista 4;/yWja> 

The Rewah jungles arc weH-tnorvn for their tigers while Faws. 
leopard, bear, (Cert-w^ aaiVa/ar). antelope, and fyirirAr™ 

(Gdstf/a liod ytliex species common lu I'eninriUlar 

India aboufid. Ah ihe orditiM)' wild-fowi are met wdh. 

The climate gencnvlly healthy^ but subject to and riin- 

of heat and cold. The annual lainfall averages 41 inches, ^|, 
Great varialions are, however, apparent in different ports of 
tile State, the Raghurfljnagar /fiA«7 tuiving an average of 45 
inches, while in the Sohigpur /aAd/ it rises ‘“5*’ 

The chiefs of Rewah ore Baghel Rjjpuis, descended from 
the Solanti clan which ruled over Gujarit from the tenth to 
the thirteenth century. Vyaghra Deo, brother of the ruler of 
Guiarilt, is said to have made his way mto Northern Indm 
about the middle of the thirteenth century and obtained the 
fort of Marpha, 18 miles nonheai.t of Kihnjai. His son 
Karan Deo. married a Kalachuri (Haihaja) princess of MandlS ^ 
and received in dowry the fort of RSndhogarh, wjiidi until its 

destruction by Akbar in 159? ^ 

possessfions. The Rewah family, however, liave singular y 
^ historical records; and such hision® as have ^n lately 
composed confuse persons and dates in a way mat mak^ 
themXolutely unreliable, so that wero it rm for the 
records of the Muhamnnidaii hisioriims it would be diffkniU to 

[five aiiV account* ^ 

In r JoS Kamn Deo, the last Baghcl ruler rif Gujartt, was 
driven from his country by Ulugh Khan, acting under the 
ordem of the emperor AlS-ud din. This disa..lcr s«ms to ha^ 
caused a considerable migration of Haghcls to liaudhogarli- 
Until the fifteentli century the BagKels were cn^ged m estend. 
ina their possessions, and ww not iif sufikient imlitic^ 
importance to attract the attention of the Delhi kin^ In 
14M the liaghel Raja of I'annl' assisted Husain bhah i^ Jiun 
> - PaftBi- \* her* protwWy a capjfo’* ‘ ' 
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pEir wlicii pursiufiti by Ikiblol JxkIl Ii> 141^4 Sikandur l.oiU 
advanced against Bhaira or Blilra of PannZl, who had 
captured S^luMrak Khln^ goT^rnor of Jaunpur. The RiSjS 
wa-i defealed and died during hh rctri-at, while Stkandar 
prneeeded ns far 0.1 Paphiindp 20 miles north of ihe rapiiat 
town of Bandhogarh. h\ Sikandar attacked Jihlnt's 

son and succeasor^ f^iv^lian, for tefu^lng gmnt him a 
tiaughter tn mamage. An auempi to lake ihe fori of Mndho- 
garh Lstilcd, and Sikandar wns. obliged to conteitt himself with 
laying waste the country' up 10 MndA. SAlivAhan was suc¬ 
ceeded by Blr Singh lleop the founder of Blt^higlipur, now in 
l^annl State, and WlOs folioWl;^d by hijs son RfrbliHin, w ho Itad 
lived for some time at Sikandar^s court. *J’Ke next chief was 
KAtti Chandra (1555-9?), contcoiporary of Akhar, who is 
ennstandy mentioned by Muhammadan hktorians^ Hearing 
of the esetraordinary skill of RAm Chandra's musicLaOp Ian 
ScOp Akimr summoned him to Delhi. Tin Sen’s songs are 
still snngp nuti his name is rerered throughout Intlia as. iliat of 
a singer who has never been equalled- RHut Chandra fjer- 
sistently refused to attend the Delhi crnmrt^ till at length in 
15^4+ at the suggesUnn of his ow‘n son RrrbhadrUp then at 
J>elhit Raja. Bfrhil and a noblc^ Zain Kli^ln Roka, fetched the 
ft|<| chief, who was rereised with all honour by .\klmr. Rim 
Chandra died in 159a and w'xis succeeded by Birbhadra, who, 
howevcTp fell from his palanquin while travelling to Bandhogarh 
and died in the following year Birbhadra’s sudden death 
and the accession nf a minor named Vikram^ditya gave rise lo 
disturbances in Mndhogarh. .4kbar tnien'cned and eaptnrtti 
and dismantled the fort in i597t after a siege of eight months 
jind a few days. AnOp Singh (1640-60) w\as drii'en from 
Kewah by Tablr Singh llundelftof Orchhi In 165 s, how-orer, 
he went to Delhi and nrodc his submission ; and ihc fort of 
ROndhu and its dependent territory were restored to him. 
Anirudh Singh (1690-1700) w'as killed by tive Sengar I'hlkurs 
of ^£aiiganj„ living an infant mn Avdhot Singh (1700-55). 
The Stale at thl^ lime was in^^aded by Hirdc Sjih of PanOil^ 
who occupictl Rewah^ the chief being forcetl to fly to 
l^artlbgarii in fl'udh. 

In iSoj, oiler the rrealy of EiasseJnp nvt;rturcsfor analHanCE^ 
were made lo the Rewah chiefp who, howeverp rejected them. 
In i3i2, during the time of Rlja Jai Singh (t3og-35)p a body 
of PLndiii.^ raided MiMpur from Reirah temloryv The chief 
believwl to liave either abetted cir at least counteimnced 
the raid, and was accordingly called upon to atxede io a treaty* 
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in which he acknowledged the pTotection of the Bntish 
Goveinmeot, and agreed to refer alldispu^ with ne.ghbounng 
chiefs lo their arbiiration^ and to allow British troops to inarch 
throu^ OT be cantoned in his terrilories. '!‘he last condition 
was not, however, fulfilled, and a fresh trealy was enierod into 
in 1813. Jai Singh was a scholar, and the author of several 
works, as well os a great patron of litcTary men. In 1854 
Mah 5 nlj& Raghuraj Singh succeeded to the gaddi. On the 
outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857, he olfered troops for the assis¬ 
tance of the British Government, and j,ooo men were sent to 
keep peace in the neighbouring tracts Kunwar Singh, l^er 
of die rebels from Diimpur, attempted to march through the 
country: but Lieutenant Osborne, the Political Agent, sup- 
ported by the country people, beat them olT, and al« repulsed 
an attack by the mutineers frooi NSgod and Jubbulpore, after 
which Colonel Hinde, commanding the Rewah Contmgwt, 
look the ofifensivc and cleaned the I>eccan road of rebels, nor 
his good services, the Sohagpiir and Amarkantuk 
which had been seized hy the Marthas in the beginrang ot 
the century, were restored to Raghuraj Singh. He 
1880, and was succeeded by the present chief, Mahamji V^kat 
Raman Singh, bom in 1876. He was created a G C^I. 
in 1S07, in lecagnkioii of his successful conduct of famine 
relief opeialions. The ruler of the Slate beam the titles of 
His Highness and Maharajl, and receives a salute of 17 ^ns. 

J'he^try possessed by the Rew^h chief is covered with A^«,> 
old iBmains. almost Ci^ry village Iraving in it or near .t s^e 
signs of former habitation; but these have not yet been fully 
esamined. Midhogarh, Rampur, Ruudalput, Amai^tan, 
Maiholt, and Kakonsiha may be specially not^ At Kevaii 
Kund the MahJlnadl river drops down a sheer Call of 331 lent, 
fomiLnc a deep pool which « held to be very sacred; near 
it is an inscription in characters of about 200 D.C, Curgi 
Masaun, 11 miles east of Rewah town, is siicwn with remams 
showing that it was formerly a place of great impo^ce and 
it has been suggested as the site of the ancient city of kau- 
simbhl. A fine fort here, called Rehuta, which is attributed 
to Kama Heo Chedi (i04o-?o), has a circuit of *4 ““'f 
walls ( i feel thick and originally so feet higii, surrounded by 
a moat S® f«t broad and $ feet deep- The i«tnpl« are 
mostly Brahmanical, though some Digambara Jam hgure 
are lying near. At Baijnath are the remains of live or six 
temples. One of them is dedicated to Siva as Vaidyaniih, 
and the sanctuary door of this is magnificently carved. 
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Chajirdrchl, Sk mil-e csist from the bfiTik of the Son, wa^ once 
a very kr^e place and coqlairts a fine tenipEe and an old 
mona^ptery. The Ecmpic is peculiar in being constmeted on 
a cFrcular plan, and is assigned to the thirteenth at fourteenth 
century. The monastery also bekngs to about the same 
penodt and is interesting as an example of doniestic archf- 
tecnirc, Ii is built in the form of a squarCj i^iih a pillared 
courtyard inside an<l chambers round it. The ci^ilings of 
the TOOTHS are elegantly ornamented. At the Murt of 

the maps, are three groups of caves Gtfied the Burodan, 
ChhewaTj and Rl^nu. 7 'hey date from the fourth to the 
ninth century, and some of them are ornamented with 
rongh sculptures. 

The population at the last three cnumcfalions was: (iSS^t) 
MoSpiMi <1890 »,S«^8 p 943, and (igor) Tt^ajpjS^. The 
decrease of 14 per cent, in the last decade is chiefly due to 
the famines of 1S97 and iJlgg, The densitj' of population k 
101 persons to the ^uare mile; but the two natural divkions 
show a marked variationp the density in the northern section 
rising to t?6 per square mile* while in the hilly tract it is 
only 72. 

The SEato contains four towns* Rbwah (population, a4,6o&)p 
Satna {?, 4 TiX VaxrnA {5*3^1 )p and GoviNCiOAfett (SpOta); 
and 515^5 vflli^ea. 

The following table gives the chief statistics of population 
and revenue 
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HiMu* number 1,013,350, or 76 ptr om(, of the totsl; 
Aniniists. 280,502, or 31 per ccrt.; and MusalmSns, 32.91s' 
or 2 per cent. The Animists art propoTtionatuI^ musi 
numerous in the hilly tract, though the Gonds ordinarily 
iclum theimeJ'nes as Hindus. The question of female tnfan- 
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titidcr was raised in Kewah in i when a gT«at deficiency 
of girls was found to exist aTnong the KarchulF '(Kaiaclitiri)^ 

PaHhSr, and Sonivansi Rajputs, Measures were intraJuced 
for the surveilbnce of certain villages^ but the census reiums 
of 190 T gave no indication of any pm^ence of the pincdce+ 

The chief Hindu castes are Brahmans [228,000, or 17 per 
cenL), KunbTs (79,000), ChainaT5 (78.000)+ Telia 
The Telis were m cariy days the holders of much of the 
cDunliy', Tell ehiefs ruling in Northern BJtghclkbaiid up to the 
fifteenth century. Of the jungle tribes the most important are 
the Kola (ijfifSOo) and Goods (12^^300). Brahmans and 
Riljpvts or 'rha.kur5 are the principal landholdeiSi Ahirs and 
Kunbla being the chief cultivators. The prevailing language 
is Eaghelkhandr, spoken by 94 per cenh of the jiopuLitian. 

About 64 per cent, of the inhabitants are supported hy agri¬ 
culture^ and S per cent, by general labour. 

7 ‘here are no Chri.s1mn mi,4S]cns in Rewah, and in 1901 diririiM 
only 61 Christiajis were recomile<l in the State, of whom 21 
vrcre on the staff of the eollicry at Uuiarii. 

'Fhe soil ^lls into two ruiTural divisions^ agreemg with the Gettct^ 
lie of the country. On the section north of the Kaimurs^ with - 

its deep alluvial covering, the soil ia fertile and bears cicelleni dhicMti. 
crops, while in the hilly tract cultivation is productive only, 
in the valleys, where detrittia has collected Land is classiffed 
locally by crop-bearing qualities, natural formation, and prox¬ 
imity to villages. The class is c-alEcd mar, a form of black 
soil, especially adapted to wheat and other spring crops; 

Is a lighter yellow-coloured soil, growing rice especially j dwmaf 
ia a mixture of the Two former j and Mffifa is a stony soil of 
low productive power. 

The principal cmp« are rice, sdmd^j mauee* Chuif^- 

ard JbKfffn in the autumn; and wheat, gram, and barley in 
spring, wiih subsidiary crops of A 7 and Hnseed In the hiw- ^ EmBd- 
level tract of the 7 conthar fjArf/ poppy is cultivated to some 
extent. 

The main agricultuTal statistics for igoa'j are given in the 
table on the next page in square miles ^ 

7'be area is thus distrihuted : cultled, 2,803 miles, 

or 32 per cen t; uncultivated but culiivahle, 1,290 square miles, 
or 10 per cent.; forest^ ^uare Tnilcs+ or 35 per eenL 

The rest is uncultivable waste. Of the cropped area, rice 
occupies 600 square tniles, or 2t per cent., and wheat *90 
square miles, or fo per cent The staple food-grains used by 
the poorer classes are and sdmdH in the raitiSi, andjimfJr 
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and gram At oth^r tiiues# The rich use rice and vfheat. A 
new doss of wheat has lately been introditocd, known as mudiZ 
or Jdjed white wheat, but it is constdered of infenor quolily 
to the ordinaiy or MiAm whoiL Advances of grain and ca^h 
are not made in ordinary years, but are freely given in times 
of scarcity* 
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Water is plentiful and the country is full of targe tanks and 
reservoirs, but these are not as a rule used for irrigation 
purposes j the only system of * wet ^ cutti vation is from small 
embonknients of earth raised at the lower end of sloping fields^ 
so as to retain water for some time after the monsoon has 
ceased. In land thus moistened seed is sown in October, prcn 
ducing a yield three or four times os great as that obtained 
from the same area of equally good - dry ^ soil The method 
is simple And well suited to the needs of local agriculture. 
Ordinary well inigation is little pmetised, being confined to 
the cultivation of^an, |)oppy, sugar-ome, and garden produce, 
l^turage is ample, but no special breeds of cattle are raJited. 

Formerly the revenue was paid in kind called AAJg (^sliare% 
This system has been entirely replaced by cash payments in 
lands directly under the States but the holders of alienated 
landj which comprises about 73 per cent* of the total atta, 
still adhere to the old practice. ^Vages are paid in kind for 
agricultural opeiations, but in cash for other work. Black- 
smiihs, carpenters^ and masons get 4 to ^ Annas a day. The 
staple food grains, rice, wheat,and Wcw, sold in 1^4 
*1* rjt 17* 14 seers a rupee napecdvely. 

The forests are very extorsive and of considerable com¬ 
mercial value. 'I'hey cover an area of 4,631 square miles, die 
most important lying south of the Kdmur range. 7Tie greater 
part of the forest consists of rd/ (SAatra fvAusta), h^dii {Dhs- 
pyr^s dhmi a [AnogmsMS and species of 

Jerjntrza/ta^ with much bombpo- In the upland oiea stunted 
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Mtur {Acf^dit prevail. 

/hiAya (shilling) colttvadcm was formerly ver^' common^ and 
is still to some extent proethed hy jungle tribes. 'J>c« Jire 
felled flud burnt, and the seed sown in the x-vhes. Thi^i 
pmeiire highly destructive to fotest,*!, and is disooiiraged in 
fMio^eqticnce* Till 1675 no pro|>er HLijxiriTsion was exercised 
m’cr the forests^ but hetw^een ihat tlaie and 1502 syjnemiilic 
management has Iwcn inlrstlucetl and some areas arc now 
regularly ^reserved^ and prolccterh The cutting of certain 
trees is prohibited; of these the [irincipal are the miAmf 
(Saffra /fihyi}/nt)f flcA/r Ay/ifif/iajf Ausam {ScA/fS' 

fAfrn Aitrra {Jrj^wr^T/wr CAfAff/^)f A/nuV 

OiUcAif)^ irAAitih {Bassta or teak ( 7 >f/™r 

^indu)t and ^AfrAer^H {Da/Aer^a Sisj^). Gmdng is allowed 
only within x ilUge limits, l^ac^ ra/ (resin of 
and other jungle products are leased out to contractors yearly^ 
the first being an important commercial item. Forest work 
is done by Gonds, Kols, and other jungle tribes. The forest 
income amounts to 4^1 lakhs a year* and the csppndititie to 
a hMt, 

Kewah is rich in mineral products. Hie mrjst payirig is Mwe* 
rail from Uxiabia, of which 193.277 tons worth 7-5 lakhs^ 
were extracted in igoj- Limestone is quarried by a European 
firm near Satna, a royalty of 4 annas per cubic fiJOt being paid^ 
which in 1903 yieldcrl Ks. 1,640. A little corundum \% also 
oMracted* 

In respect of arts and mamihictures Rewah h very back- Arti«n 3 
ward, .'Ygticulture aSbrds a ready and easy means of livelihood* 
while the fact that the greater part of the State is covered frith 
jungle has al^^ys made communication for tmde purposes 
difficult ^fhere are no arta or industrira of any importaiicfc 

Crain and w£>od are the chief expdrtiij large numbers of Coreimrivt 
mi I way sleepers being exported from the sun ions lieiwcen 
Gmariil and Pendni Road# 

The chief means of cotTimunication are the Jubbulpore 
extension of the East Indian El^iilway and the Katni-Bilispur ^ 
flection the Bengal-NAgpur Railway. 1 'he fubhttlpore- 
Mirz^ur, or great De^jcan road* from which an unmetalled 
branch goes to AllahabuYil, and the NQwgong-ChhaiaTpun 
Pannii-Satnl rood are the chief highwiiys - but since the 
opening of railways the former has been little used. 

In 1864 the Slate introduced a post cairied by ruruieTs. Pfm wmI 
In 1SS4 an arrangement w*as made with the British Post 
Office departTnent to open ofifice* in the Stale- There are now 
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tft^enly-urtc Britwh post offices^ nnd three tdegraph offi-oes, at 
Rcwuhp SiitnA, and Uioaril^ besides those at railway statiorkS. 

Since the lieginniilii^ of [he nineteenth century the State has 
sijJTered from tliree famineis, I’he fir^t was in when 

mi pi^iicr r^ysiem of relief wwii. irtiiiitiited, and the people 
suiTerwi au *ievcfeiy tliat on the fall of any kind of entauniiy 
it is mm usual to recah h. In [&63 occurred another faniinL% 
which b still recollected. The ne3ct came in 1897, when for 
the fir^l lime systematic relief was affijrded to the people, 
rS kkhs being spent- In 1899 the southern districts were 
again attacked by famine, though not set-erely. 

Up to the nineteenth century the administration of the 
StatCp though It lay nominally with the chief, almost 
Cfitirely in the bands of the Kayosth community, then pracir- 
imlly [be only eduCiitcti persons connectecl with the govem- 
fuetiu A or minister had troniinal sitpcfior controlp hid 

all n^portSp accotmtSp and admiiiistmtive work through 

the hands of the Ks^yastli jW^ij^rArwj or writers, 'fhe dislrtels 
were in charge of (pimmigers)* wluo, however, were 

again dependent on iheir district iMjht/itffi for all Infomiation, 
n'he district Jtkdjhi/ttm prepared abstrarts of the reports he 
received ftom the village o^cials^ which were again airstracted 
by the chief at hcad-qtuurlers and submltte<i to the 

diivan. The system naturally gave immense opening for 
peculation to the permanent Kayosth staff. 

For adroinistiaii ve purposes the Slate 13 now^ divided into 
seven taAsi/i, four lying north qI the Kairsiur range—Huzilr 
fitAsl/f RagburSjnagar {Satiil}p Teonthar, And KfAUganjj and 
three ^uth— Ihrdf, Rimnagar, and Sohagpur* Eadi fuAsl/ 
is in charge of A who h the revenue collector and 

magistrate of his charge, and is assisted by a staff consisting 
of a (pobce mspccior)* a forest otTli:erp a hospital 

assistant, and a disiLrict schoolmastei. Villager are as a rule 
let to (armers who are responsible for the revenue, receiving 
a commission of 5 to to per cent, on the gross rentah 

'Fhc chief of Kewah Lui3 hrsi^lass powers, including that of 
life and death over hLt subjects, and is the final authority of 
iippeal in all matters. He is assisted by two commissioners, 
one for reienuc matters and one for judicjal The depart¬ 
ments administration are the revenue and general executive:, 
judicial, customs and excise^ tiolicc, public work 3 , niedlcal 
(which issupen'ise<i by ihe Agency Surgeon at Satnifk)^ education, 
and forests* The courts of the State are modelled on those 
in British India, the British codes being follow^ed in the 
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Cfiminsl and cml courts with necessary ftjJaptationa to swit 

Vocal usage. . j , j 

Land fells into two classes: or knd directly owned 

by the State; and J>au!anv, or land alienated m and 

other grants The latter class comprises jj per cent, of the 
total area. The principal forms of grint are mitamta, a main- 
lemnce gtant made to mcmbeis of the chiefs feioity and 
Sardirs under which the tmd is not transferable, but full 
rei^nue rights lie with the holder -^paipakhar (* washing effect •], 
a form of retigious gram made to Hrahmans, in which a 

of the revenue is at times taken fram the holders; 

/Virfrt, or service grants, under which the holder mainUms a 
certain quota of men and horses; and vnfy-a^ rent or tnbute- 
Ace nrant. A revenue survey was made in 

The fend revenue and total revenue of the State for a sene* FfesD«. 
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Of total nrvenuc in 19 * 3-3 ihc Limana LOLuciy 

7 lalthit. forests 41 customs 15 “'“1 

Rj 78,000 ; while Rs. Sj.ooo was paid by holdcR of alienated 
land, whose aggregate normal income from land revenue an 
other sources amounted to JO kklis ll« chief heads of 
expenditure were: chiefs establishment, 3 J 
4 -i^hs : publk works. 3 laths; collection of land revenut, 

1-4 laths; forests, i lath; and colUcry, 37 ..hr™* 

Silvirr has never been coined, but early in the nmetew^ Ca™«y. 
century a copper coin tnown ns the rAiti was struct in 

Rewah, of which 56 went to one Jlritish rupee. 

The State forces consUt of 1,140 infantry, and 574 ^vaJry, ^ 

with t 3 guns, A rcKular police force ofdi* men is imrn^ed, 

XI -d ™d bcinfi p.*™«d I, ^ .(ite Ko»« 

JS. .1» ra=in: . s™JI l«id B™' -uid Sj-iii d»ra , ^ 

harvesL The Central jail is at Rewah, and, the manufacture of 

cloth and k* has been started m it. 

The Rewah chiefc have long been noted as scholm and Ld™ti . 

supportera of Hindi and Sanskrit learning, ^ 136 ? ^ 

Ihn^ Rao, the famous mloister of GwoIiot, who for 
time assisial in the adnibiisiratim of the State, aitempt^. bu 
wiaioui success, to start an English-teachmg schooL Huring 
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the minority of the present chief many schools were operiftJ. 
Of the total population 3*7 percent. (4 & per cent mates and 
0-3 females) could read and write in i^or. The Stale now 
contains two high schools, affiliated to the Allahibad Univer¬ 
sity, and sr r^illage schools, as well as two girls’ schools, with 
a total of j,74o pupils. The eipendiiure on education is 
tts, 27,000 a year. 

There arc seventeen hiispitats, costing Rs. 4(^000 a year. In 
the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
33.580, representing a$ per 1,000 of the population. 

Teonthar TahsTI. — TaAjJ/ of the Rewah State, Central 
India lying between 24%5' and 25* K. and St° 16' and 
Sr 5^ E,, to the north of the Raimur range, wJili an, area, of 
Si6 Bquiurc The soil is ijf more thisji avemije fertilsEyT 

^d a certain amount of poppy Is grown. The faAttf is divided 
into two sections by ilic eastern erteusion of the Panni range 
locally known as the Binjh PahUr, two-thirds lying in the fertile 
plain below the range. The Tons river and some tributary 
streams leave the high-level plateau in a series of magnificent 
cascades at Piavmn, Purwa, Chachai, Kcmti, and Biloni, The 
popubtion was 139,697 in iS^r and 105,154 in 1901, giving a 
density of iji> persons per square milt The /aAH/ contains 
S05 vtllagea, the head-quarters bdng at Teosthar, The land 
revenue is 3-3 laths. 


Huziir Tahsil.— Head-quarters faAii/ of the Rewah Sbte, 
Centra^ India, IjHng between 34“ ri' and 14* 43' N. and 
^ ry' and Si* 59' E., with an area of r,ipi square miles. 
Inc greater pnit lies in the alluvial pbin north of the Kaimurs 
a small s^tion to the south of that mr>gu being in the hilly 
tract. It IS waterned by the Son and the Bihar, a tributary of 
the Tons, which meets the BichEa, another tributary at the 
town of Rewah. Popubtion fell from 338.933 in ,391 
to 316,159 in 1901. 'iTie iinAj// siqjports 363 persons 
square mile, and is the most densely popubted in the 
State, There are two towns, Rzwam, the capital {popubtion, 
34,608), and Govisixjabh (5,032) ; and 975 villages. The soil 
lor the most part fertile^ and cuJii^'ation is ecrierail The 
hnd revenue is 1-9 lakhs, 

Mauganj Tahall.— Konh-eastem /aAn/tyf the Rewah Slate, 

81 41 and a* ,0 h., north of the Koimur muge, with an 
area of 784 square miles. Most of the is prrt of the 
allu™d phun on which the town of Rewah standa, and is 
covered wtih fertile soil. To the north it U imversed by the 
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Ki^tetnniDst section of the Ffuinl mfige^ Itnown locally as the 
Binjh bills. The population was t ^3,4®^ in 1891 and 99iS34 
in 1901, giving a density of IJ7 persons per sqiutrc mile- 
There are 609 ^'illageSy the head-<|imileH bdng at Maugai^Jp 
T he land revenue is to 2*t lalchs. 

Bardl.—T'tfAff/ of the Rewah State Central Indian lying 
between 23® 47^ and 24* 41^^ N, and Sf** 37'and Sa* 51^ 
with an area of 2,912 square milesr tTie country is for the 
most i^art cut up by a series of panillol ndgts covered with 
bca^y forest. Cultivation is bui little practi^ied* except on the 
plateau and in the valleys. The river^ its tributary 
the Gopkaty and many smaller stfcirns How through the fa^L 
Population fell frotn 343,203 In 1891 to [98,931 in 1901^ 
giving a densilv of 63 persons per square mile. There are 
848 villages, the headquarters beuig at Sihawal, The land 
revenue is 1-6 lakhs. 

R^nagar Tah^h—of the Rewah Stntc^ Cental 
[ndia, lying between 33*^ 13^ and 24* 23^ N. and 3o° 36'and 
82“ 16^ E., south of the Kaimur range, with an area of 2*77S 
square miles. The Country^ consists of a medley of hill and 
vTilley with but little land suitable for culthtltion^ except in 
the bed of the Son river* which traverses the noith^w'eslem 
comer. The population was 303,153 in iB^r, and 321+980 
in 190T, giving the low density of 80 persons per square mite. 
There are 949 villager, the headquarteis being at RA»SAGAa. 
The land revenue is Rs, S6 ,ooq. There are no good roads in 
this tract. 

SohAgpur Tali^h—Southernmost /uAfi/of the Kewah State, 
Central India, lying between 32* 38^ and 23^ 36' N. and 
So® 45^ and 33*^ 18^ E.^ with an area of 3,535 square miles. 
The Z^Asl/ lies in the hilly tract and poas^ses little soil of 
agricultural value. The forests are considerable, and the sale 
of lac and timber yields about 3 lakh-S a >'ear, m/m 
j^TTTtfa) lieing the prevailing tree. The most important product 
is, however, coal obtained front the Uwahia mine. The 
population was 311+000 in 1891 and ^4^*345 E^vmg 

the low demity of 68 persons per square mile. The predomi¬ 
nant race in the /aAii/ are the Goods, to whom the country 
belonged when the Baghcls obtained possession. The fuAiil 
contains one town, UuAniA ^population, 5,381), and i,[9o 
villages, the head-quarters being at SoHAOctra. The land 
revenue is Ks. 2 7+000. 

Kagbur^Ljpagar {or SatnA).^ — TtAst/ of the Revi'ah StatCi 
Central India, lying between 24* 4^ and 35® t/ N. and So* 48' 
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and Si'* tdr* E^i with an luea of 97^ fiqLiA.ro mitofi. It k 
sitimied wholly on the ajlu^'iik} plutizAu north of ibo KAimur 
rangej and is watered by the Tons And its iribuUtnes, Popula¬ 
tion fell rroiD 154.1705 in [8$jt to t44p3[^ in t^t, the dciuHty 
being 14S persons per ^iqnare milc^ The /aAft/ contains 
487 viLt^es ai>d one townp the head-quarters (popnla- 

tlorip 7^471)^ 7 'ho land revenue is a-5 Eakha 

Amarkantak.—Village in the ReWah State, Central India, 
situated in fo'* 41^ and 81^ 46' E., on the casEeminost 
extremity of the Maikala mugCr 35 ioiles by country road 
from Sahdol station on the Katnr-Uil^pur scctiofii of the 
BengahNAgpur Railway; 3,000 fect above sea-level. Foputa- 
tioD (1901), 314. Amarkantak is fanious for the source of 
the Nareada river^ and is one of the most sacred spots in 
Iivdia^ There are eleven places in the neighbourhood which 
are regularly visited by pilgrims, the most im|>Grt&nt being 
the source of the Narbadil, the falls of KapildhAri where 
die footprints of the Pflndava Ehtm me showni and Son 
Munda where the Son river rises. The most important 
temple now standing is cunous in consisting of three sanc^ 
tuanes arranged Like a trefoil leaf, which were e^'idently to liave 
been connected by a single ma^dafia or halh never Oompleled. 
l^he mouldings^ though plain, are bold and good, and the 
or spire is of the graceful curvilinear form seen in the 
Kkajraho temples^ It is said to have been busU by Kama 
Deo Chedi (1040^70). .About fourteen other Eemptes stand 
near, and many more fartlier off. The tank from which i 3 w 
HTcr ts now supposed to lake its source is JKjt the originai one. 
7 ’hc earlier sourcei an old tank half CiA.[t:d with earih, ran still 
be seen dose by. The KarmadA-Uai temple is probably older 
than that of Kama, but a thick cover of whitew-ash, cind the 
fact that ic is in use, make cKominaticn impjsstble. 

f A. Cunningham^ Sam/ ^ IfidjUf 

VqI. Vit, p. 23.] 

B&ndhogajrh.—Did fort in the Ruwah Staley Central India, 
and a place of considembEe archaeological and historical im¬ 
portance- The fort sUmds on a hifl^ ^1664 feel above sea-level* 
in 23® 4F N. and 81° and includes the neighbouring 
HimnuL hill, also enclosed by k rampart and comidered part 
of the fort. It is imdcpubledly a place of antlquitv'i and w^as an 
important stronghold Icr^g before the Baghel dynasty acquired 
the country* Ptokmy mentions a Balantipyrgon as one of the 
towns of the Adewathroii and Cunniiigbam has suggested that 
Addsaihroi is a Greek rendering of Haya Kshetra* the country 
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of ihe tiaihayas. Tradition assigns the early rule of this 
country 10 the Baknd tdbe+ which would give some support to 
the identihcationi the lUtmos Balandipur arvd Balandpuni being 
practically ideniicaL In the thirteenth century it passed to 
the Enghcls as part of the dowry of the Kalachiiri bride of 
Karan Dco Baghe!, and became the centre from which this 
dan giadunlly crtended their sway. Muhammadan histoids 
refer to it as BfEndhOp and to the Baghcl chief as RajA of 
Bilndbu. In 149^^ Sikandai Tjodl* annoyed at the 
refusing him bis daughier in urarriagei invested Blndhogarh, ^ 
but inEflectually* and was obliged to rctirup taking fiis revenge 
by sacking the country as far as Ddndi The fort was in^^ed 
by Asaf Khan in 1563+ but the siege was raised on the inter¬ 
cession of other RajSs at Delhi. In iS 97 dtsturbanccs arose 
at Bindhqgarh, and Raja Fatr Dits was sent lo besiege the fo^ 
After an investment of eight months and five days he took it* 
and subsequently became its governor. BOndhogarb remained 
a Muhammadan possession till ifioa, when it was restored to 
Rija Duryodhan Singh of Rewah. It was* howeveft no 
longer the capital of the State, that position having been 
given to Ren ah. A curious local legend that Akbar was 
bom here ia firmly believed. Many old remains are said to 
eiist in the neighboforhood- 

[A. Curmifigham, Sarvev ^ /ndiai. 

vob viip p. 33,] 

Gc!)vijjdgarh--^Town in the Hiuflr/flAjf/ of Rewah State^ 
Central India* sitmied in 24* 

edge of the Kaimur scarp* 1*200 feel above sca-leveL Popula¬ 
tion (rgoi), 5 * 022 . Govindgarh k a lavonrite n^orf, on account 
both of Its fine position on the edge of the range, atTording 
ft magnificent view over the forestH^rlad region below^ and of 
the sport to be had in the adjoining forest Reserve. "^Fhe chief 
has a palace in the towra It contiuns ak post office* a school^ 
and n dispensary. 

Mauganj Village.—Head-qttarters of the of the same 

name in Rewah State* Central India, ntoated in 24° 4 *^^ 

Si® Population {1901), i The village is composed 

of the two separate turn lets called Mau and Ganj. It stands 
on the great Deccan road* 40 miles to the east of Rewah town* 
6 t from Mira^pur* and So from SatnO. An inspection bungalow, 
a ischool* and a British post office are situated in tlw town- 

Ramnagar Village.—ttcad-quarters of the faMl of the 
same name in Rewah State, Central India* situated in 24” 
12' N. and la^ E. Fopulariotl (tgoi^ The village 
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omEftidS A school and a dbpen^iiryp and is connected by an 
unmctallGd road, 15 In letiKthf with Govindgarh, whence 
a metalled road leads to Rewuh EOwn. 

itewah Town.—Capital of the State of the same naine 
ui Central Indio, imd hcatl't^uaiters of the Hotdr /aAsiif situated 
tn 14*^ N. and E., 31 miles by metalled road 

from Satn^ on the East Indian Railway i if045 ft^i above 
the siSL Population ®4i^8i of whom igp23'4, or ;& per 

cent., were HindoSp and 5^097 Musalm^iii^ Kewnh was already 
a place of importance in j 554, when irwas held by Jalll Khfln^ 
son of the emperor Sher ShSh, It became the chief town 
after the caiaure of Bindhogorh, the old ca;atal, by Akbar 
io t5&7i and Kaja Vikiamaditya* who^ according to some 
accounts, founded the place in [61S, probably added palaces 
and other buildings. About ijji Rewah '” 3 ^ sacked by 
Hirde Sah of Fannap Raja Avdhilt Singh flying to Fortabgaxh 
in Qudlv 

I'he old city is still enclosed by a wall iq feet bughu On the 
cast side it is entered through the Jhula I^rwSza {* swing 
gate')j a finely carved gateway taken from the old town of 
GUrgi Masaun, of w^hich the remains lie miles east of the 
capitaL In iSi^ a large part of the modem town wa-'s destroyed 
by a flood. Between the old walled town and the modem 
extension lies a deep mvinc, crossed by a causeway at a poinl 
known, os the BundelA Gate, from a gate that formerly stood 
there* erected by the BundeiSs after thetr capture of the city. 
The chief buildings are the palace gf Viahvaniith Bingh, the 
Koihl or new palace erected in 1^83^ and the State offices^ 
Thu town also cotiudns a school with a boardrngbouse 
attached, a Stole printing pressp a jai]^ a combLned post and 
telcgiaph oflScep and a sn^l tAr^bungalow. 

A garden known as the Lakshmon contains several 

madem Vaishnavite temples erected by the chiefs, which are 
supervised by the Sw^i or high priest of the Slate, the 
spiritual direcior of the Kewah chief. Three gencfations back 
the chief of Rew'ah became on ardent supporter of V'aishnavism. 
An income of Ra. 40^000 a year is attached to the post, and 
the Sw^ has great mduence in teniporal os well as spiritual 
mM tersu 

SatnA iRaj(hir^jMij[j^r\~^Town in the Rewah Slaie, Central 
Indio, situated in 34^ 34^ N.and 80* 50' E., on the Jubbulpore- 
AILiiiabad section of the East Indian Railway. Population 
(1901), 7,4 j 1, Satnl is the headHiuarters of the Political Agent 
in liughelklumd and of the Kiighurajnagar /aAsii of Rewah. 
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It IS a plac$ of ooflsiderttble conimerciaf iuipcutance and the 
principal oentTO ol trade in tbe SiaieT, ihii vaJue of exports and 
imports passing thtough the tom being about 4 Ulchs a yeaii, 
The principal tJjports are wheal, dec, linseed^ and ; and the 
imparts, kerosene oil* cotton, cloth, and sugar. The town is 
dean and well built, with many good houses. To the west 
and acrosa the railway lie the Agency limits, containing the 
re^idenoe of the Folitical AgentT offices^ and other buildings, 
SatnJL was selected as the head’^uarters in 1&72, before wbidi 
date the Political officer lived at Nacoo* The Agency hniils 
occupy 95 acres, wElb a population of 58 a. A higb 

schoob a Government ^j^-bungalow, a combined post and 
telegraph ollicCt and an Agency hospital arwi Stale dispensary 
are situated in the town. 

Slhawal-—Head-quarters of the Bardt fahU of the Rewah 
State, Central Indio, situated in 34® 34" N. anil 
Population {1901), 198. The place is of no itnportance eiccjA 
as the head-quarters of a j^rArj/, but contains a British post 
office. 

SohAgpur Village,—Head-quarters of the toAsil of the 
same name in Rewah Stale, Central Indm, situated in 33® 19' N. 
and 8r^ 2 miles from Sahdol station on the Katni- 

Btlaspur ^don of the Bcngal-Nagisur Railway. Popubtion 
(iqoi), 3,ja6. It is A pbce of some commercial importance. 
The chief exports arc wheat, nee, mustard, and Linseeil Salt, 
jaggery^, sugm, tobacco^ cotton, doth, yarop and kerosene oil 
are imponeuL The value of the exports is about 8 lakhs 
a year, and that of the imports 4 lakhs- Almost in the centre 
stands a large palace, a heterogeneous mass of buildings 
surrounding a large courtyanl It is coni^meted panly of 
brick and \mtiy of stone, the latter being almo^ enlirdy taken 
from older structures^ while the numerous pillars employed 
have all been taken from temples, and dtfrer in ornaruartarion 
and appearance. Among these remains Are many Jain 
sculptures. One mile south-east of the present village ore the 
ruins of an older settlement, full of old remoinsL One tem¬ 
ple in a moderate ^tc of preservation resembles those at 
Khajkaho in style, and probably dates from the twelfth 
century. A figure of Ganesh h cut over the door of the 
sanctuary, which is profusely ortwmented with carvinig 1 be 
spire is gracefiil and of curvilirtcai' form, not unlike those at 
Khajr&ho. The sculpture is fine, but in many cases grossly 
obscene. 

Teoutbaj Village. —Head-quarters of the /uAj#/ of the 
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same name iti Rewah State, CentraJ India, situated in 24" 59' N. 
and Si* 41^ 30 niilea by a fair-weathar road from the I 

Dabhaam station on the East Indian Railway. Popnlation f 

(iQoi), i,59j. A school and a dispensary are situated in 
the plate. 

Uenaria-—Town in the Rewah State, Central India, and ^ 

c^tre of a coal-held, situated in 2 f 33^ N . and So* 53' E., oo the 
Katnl-Biliispijr bmneh of the Eengp] Nagpur Railway; 1,500 
feet above the sea. Population (1901), 5, jSi. The town came L 

imo extsience an the opening of the mines in iSSr. The coal- I 

fielcis are situated in the upper and lower BaHSkar divisions of [ 

the GondwZnas, The former rock consists of variegated clays, f 

the latter of sandstones and shales, through which the coaJ 
scams TurL The field has a dip of 1 in 16, towards the north- 
cast on its western side* towards the north-west on the eastern 1 

border, and northwards in the centre. The seams at places 
reach a thickness of 31 feet. Borings show that the area I 

occupied by the coal is very extensive, tlie proved area being 
estimated to contain 54 million tons. The coal is, e5tcept in 
a few places, of a dull Laminated ^'ariety much impregnated 
with fossilned resins, It do^ not coke well, and gives a white 
ash, forming little or no clinker. The coal is worked through 
both pits and inclines by the pillar and stall method, the pillars 
being destroyed on reaching the coal boundary. The galleiy 
rc^fa are supported with logs of td/ from the State forests, < 

Eight seams have been opened, of which two are now worked. 

The ou^uE is Tegulated by the demand but the mine could, 

If required, supply i,ooo ions a day, though the actual masi'^ 
mum output in any one day has been S90 tons. Between 
rSSj and 1903^ 1.9 million tons were extracted. The Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company takes 70 per cenu of the , 

output The mine was worked by the State from rS&t to j 

1&35, when ii was taken over by the Government of India. 1 

In tgw it was replaced under the r>arbilr. The workers 
include 312 Musalmans, 195 Kol.'i, and 102 Gonda, the rest t 

belonging to various classes. The a^'cmge number of workers ! 

Jsr above ground* ^34 men and 6 women; below groundp > 

1*2jS men and 235 women; tutnl, 1,723. A hewer earns 
about 5 onims a day, a tram pusher 3 annas, and mates Rs. r 2 
to Rs. 25 a month. Accidents have been very few, but 
a hospital is maintained in connexion with the colliery. The 
European managing staff consists of a superintendent and 
manager, a deputy-manager and iiUr^'cyor,. an overman, and an. 
und.rlooter, ah of Englisb «|)crience^ with odier locally 
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Lratned subordiniit^. A post and tdegrapb office is maintained 
in the town. 

^ India ( 1 ^ 5 ); 

Stftvty India^ vdI. icxxii, pL i 
Baraimd^ (or Pithar-KachhSijL—petty sanod State^ in 
Central Iivdia^ under the Political A^cnt in Bagheikhaod 
It now a small holding with an area of about a eS- square 
ttkilcs, but was in former days mueh larger, and comprised 
most of the present District of BAnda^ the family havHng held 
the country for at lisist 400 yeariL The name PSthar-KAchhir 
is derived from its position on the sluris of ihe VindhyaSi 
The family is an old onCp and claims to belong to the 
Raghuvansi i^n of the Solar division of RAjputs. The original 
seal of the iimily was Risin in HtndA District^ odgir>alIy called 
Raja Vasini^ where then: are many old remains. The early 
history is, however, very obscure. During the Bundeli supr^e- 
macy the State appears to have been held on a sanad from 
Hirdc Slh of Faniia. On the accessEon of the British to the 
paramount power* RAjA M^an Singh was recogni^d 
confirmed b his lenitory by a faatid granted in i&oj. I>ybg 
childless in 1827* he ]th the estate by will to his nephew, 
Sarabjlt Singh* who, although not formally adopted* was recog- 
nijEcd by the British Government, to the exclusion of his two 
elder brothers. In 1862 the chief received an adoption futiad, 
and in he ceded All land required for railways through 

his teniiory. Raghubar DayAl Singh, who w*as chief in 1877^ 
obtained the personal distinction of RHjil Bahadur and a salute 
of 9 guns, the latter distinction being made hereditary in 187S* 
He died in 1885 without issuer and without exerciaing the right 
of adoption;; but the Government selected the present chid, Kajl 
lliflituT Prasad Singh* who succeeded in 1886. The ruler of the 
State bears the title of Raja and receives a salute of 9 guns. 
Population has been: (rSSj) (1891) 18*596, and 

(1901) 15^7^4. The population decreased by 15 per cent 
during the last decade owing to famine. Hindis ntiinber 14*189, 
or 9Q per cent,i and Animists, 1,551* 9 

State contains 70 villages. The prevailing bnguage is Baghcl- 
khandl, spoken by 91 per cent, of ihe inhabitants. Agriculture 
supports 90 per cent, of the total population. Of the total 
ftTfifl, 51 square miles, Of 14 per cent* are cultivated; 57 square 
miles are culti^-able but uncultivated ; and the test is foneit and 
waste. The total revenue is Rs, 15+000, of which Rs. 14,0*0 
is derived from land, Bamunda, the capihtl, la situated in 
35® 3^ and So* 58' E., in a somewhat rugged tract 10 mll^ 
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north of Klllnjar, and cgntaini a vernacular school. Popa- 
lation (rpoi), 1,365, 

Nigod State (or Unchahra)—A lamiA State in Central 
India, under the Political Agent in Baghelkh-ind, lying betwetn 
S4 S2 and 24 3,9 N. and So* and So* 53^ KL, ’^^ith an area 
of about sot square miles. Until the eighteen I h century the 
State waj known As Unchahra, from the name of its original 
capital. It is cut up into two sections, the isolated 
of Dhanwilhl, which lies east of iMaibar, having been granted 
in 1859 in recognition of goesd services rendered during the 
Mutiny. The greater part of the lerritory is situated in the 
high-level plain to the east of thu Panna range, but a small 
portion fails within the hilly tract. NSgod is watered by 
the Satna nver, a tributary of the Tons, and by se^'cml smaller 
streams which are not, however, available for irrigation. 

Gcolcigicaliy, Kflgod presents several features of interest. 
The greater part is covered with fine Sandstones of the Ban- 
dair {Bhander) series and the SirhQ shals. Limestone of 
a superior quality, known commercially as KHgod limestone, 
IS met with in the form of low hills close to the chief town, 
and is the most valuable source of lime yet known in India, 
In i8j 8 Captain Franklin announced die existence of fossil 
remains in this rock; but subsequent search has failed to 
Substantiate this discovery, which, os giving a due to the 
age of the V indhysns, would have been of the h ighest snentific 
importance. Hie famous Bhltrhut ftupn was construeted of 
the Bandair sandstone, the excellence of whkh is proved by 
the marvetlous sharpness of the carving on the fragment 
discovered. 

The chiefs of Nigod are Parihlr Rajputs, one of the four 
Agnikula dans, whose traditional home is on Mount Abu. 
The history of their migration into Bundelkhand and Baghel- 
fchand is of considerable interest, but exceedingly difficult 
to unravel In the seventh century the Gaharwerr held 
Bundelkhand, but were driven out or at least subordinated 
^ an bcursion of ParihiSr Rajputs from the vresL who estah- 
lished themselves in the country lying between Mahoba and 
Man (near phatupur), and rapidly estended their sway over 
moat this region. In the ninth century they in tbeii turn 
became subordinate to the great Qiandel clan. and. though 
not exterminated, a large section was obliged to migrate still 
farthw ewtwards into JJaghelkhond, where, according to their 
Mna^ Ril^ Dhiia Singh «i«d the fort of Naro from the 
Tell lUjis in T344. In 1473 Riji fihojji obtaintsd Unchahra, 
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which he xmd€ the chief town, nnd which rtsmatncd so until 
i73tOj when the capital was moved to Niigod by Rflja Chain 
Singh. Later on the ParihAra lost to the Hundelas ^ 
Baghdad pmeticaUy aJl their possessions, except the limtlcd 
tcmiory they now hold, and piieserved ihii Temnant only by 
submitting to their adversaries- 

When the British became poramouni after the Treaty of 
Basscin (i^oe), NJlgod was held to be tributary to Fanna, 
and was injcludcd in the samid gmnttd to that State in tSoT- 
In recognition, however, of the feci that the lorrilory had 
been m the poMtssion of the femily before the establishment 
of ChhatflT^rs power and had continued to be indcpetident 
tliroughout the stipremac)^ of the BundelAs and of All Bahadur, 
a separate sansd was gmnted to U 1 Shcomj Singh in 1&09 
confirming him In hfe possessions, He wm succeiKied in i 3 r 3 
by his son, Balbhfldra Singh, who was deposed m 1831 for 
mutdering his brother. His successor, Kighavendm ^ingK 
who was then a minor, Tcceived powers in 1838 and obtained 
a new tanitif, succtssion dues to the value of Rs, 8,000 being 
paid ID the British Government, He involved the Stale in 
debt, and it waa placed under mnuiageraenl in 1844* In the 
Mutiny ihe chief behaved most loj^ly in assjating Europeans, 
and in tecognitioo of these services lecfivcd a grant of eleven 
villages nosr forming the fiargana of DEanwabI, which had 
belonged to the confi-icated State of BijeragUegoih. In 186 a 
be received a satuui of adopiioit, and in 1865 he again asaumca 
management till his death in 1874- He was succeeded by 
his SOD, the present chief, Rajl jadavaid™ Singh, who ™ 
then nineteen. The Rajl began to exercise powm m iSSa 
but was deprived of them in 1894 for misiminageiiwnt, and 
retired to Betuies, where he livud as a recluse for ten 
refusing all inducements to return. In August, 1904, how¬ 
ever he agreed to accept an allowance and to reside at 
Sauk The chief has the title of Raja and receives a »luie 

^^ThrMUquitics of Nagod are considerahle, but have riot, 
as yet, been fully investigated. The old routes 
and Southern India to Ksusilmhhl and Si^vastl polstWy met 
at or near BhSfhut (14" 37 ' N, and 80 S 8 “ 

magniricem Buddhist ifu/a formerly stood, the renwins ot 
which weie discovered by Sir Alexander Cunningham in 1873. 
Though entirely ruined, a large number of carved stones were 
recovered and placed in the Calcuttn Museum. It ‘"'“‘J**’-;' 
originally been very similar to the grot sti/^ at Saachl. ihoUBb 
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the railing is more omiirncritai, and possibly of later date. 
On one of the gateways a record ‘ was discovered referring 
to its erection during the rtile of the Sunga dynasty, who 
flourished in the second and first centuries 0.0. A mediaeval 
temple was also exhumed close by. Other places of interest 
are L^lpahtti, a hill nettr tlws itupa, where there are a laige 
cave and an inscribed reotmd of the Kalaehuri dynasty of 
1158; Sankai;^h ; Khoh, formerly a large city and capital 
of the Teli Kajis, where several important records dating from 
A.D, 475 to 5S4 have b«n discovetod ; bhumara, Majhgawfln, 
KhiH Talai, arid Patairtr DevL At the last place is a small 
but well-preserved temple in the Gupta style of the fourth 
or fifth century, vrith some later Jain remains of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. 

The population of the State haa been: (rgSi) 79,6x9,(1891) 
84,097, ^ {1901) 67,ci9x, The large decrease of 10 per 
cenL during the last decade is due to famine. Hindus number 
55,989, or 84 per cent.; Aniraists, 8,701, mainly Gonds and 
Kois ; and Musalmans, 3,331. The State contairrs one town, 
Unchamra, its old capital; and 336 vtllagei Haghellcandl 
ia the principal language, spohen by 85 [>ct cerrt. of the popu¬ 
lation. ^ About 86 per cent of the in habitan ts are supported 
by agriculture, n per cent, by general labour, and i per cent, 
by trsde. 

Of th^ total area, J23 square miles, or 45 per cent., are 
cultivated, of which only 343 acres are irrigable. Of the 
uncultivated area, S7 srjuane miles ire cultivable, tdj square 
miles arc under forest, and the rest is waste. Rice and wheat 
each occupy 43 square miles, or t8 per cent, of the cropped 
ara ; 38 square miles, or t6 per cent. ; gram, 37 square 

inilcs, or IS per cent.; barley, 31 square miles, or 9 per cent.; 
sumim and aq square miles, or ro per cent.; and /etiAr, 

II square miles. 

Besides the Panni SatnA high road, metalled Hjads connect 
Nigod and Unchahia and Unchahm and I'aisminia, 86 miles 
in all, of which 37 are maintained by the Stata British post 
oflSccs are maintained at Nugod and Unchahra. 

The State was in 1905 under superintendence, being 
managed by the Political Agent assisted by a The 

total revenue from all sources is i 7 lakhs, of which one laih 
IS derived from land. About Rs. 73^™ £5 a|,^„ated in grants 
to members of the chiefs family and other The 

' A. Canaaigb.™, ‘Tit Ilhirtiat Stop*,' /W™ riv, 

Jk VqL ixi, p, ^ -ri W. , 
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pnocipal heads of expendiLure are Ks, 70*000 on general adiniiv 
' ktiatiori^ including the e^pcndityre of the chief, R5, 

on public Works, and Rs, la^ooo on police. A twdi^e yeaJia* 
revenue scmernent, based on the pr^uctivenKs of the soil 
and Jt5 position as regards villages and the caste of the hblder, 
was made in 1. The bddence of the land revenue demand 
is Rs. 1-&-0 per acre of cultimcd area, and 11 annas per acre 
of total area, Afjout 159 square miles* or 32 per cent, of the 
1 total area, are alienated in grants. Abour 3 per cent of the 

total population were able to read and write in 1901. 'Ihe 
State conlains eight schools and two hospitals. 

Nagod ViJIage.-^pital of the State of the same name in 
Central Indio, situated in 24” 34'' and So® 3^^ H-* 00 the 
Amran river, 17 miles w’csl of Satoi, on the Satna Fann 5 high* 

I road. Popularion (1901), 35S&7, I’he name is derived from 

Kaga Vadha, * tbe slaughter of the Niigas,' from whom it is 
said to have been sdaed by the anccsiora of the NSgod chief 
Nagod became the capital of the Stale in 1730* It was a 
British cantonment in 1857 j and on the mutiny -of the wing 
of the 50th Regiment of Native Infantry siatbned ihere^ the 
chief placed his nwti forces at the disposal of the Political 
oRlcer, and iinally sent him with some othor European 
refugees from BintPt i^fely under escort to Jubbulpoct A 
British jx>st office, a liospital, a schoof and a ^a^-bungalow 
j are situated in the place. 

' Unchalira (6 — Old town in Nagod State, 

Central India, situated in 24*23^ N. and So* 4^* E,, 20 miles 
wuth-east of Nagod village, on the East Indian Railway. 
Population {1901), 3 p 7 « 5 - town is said to have been 

‘ founded in 1489 on the site of a settlement belonging !0 

the Tcli Rij-is* whose chief towns were Kboh and Naro. The 
district round UrKhahra is called Barmc or Varmai, a rrame 
which is said to be anterior to the Parihlr invasion, though 
nothing is now' tiiown either of ihe origin of the name or of 
the former eKtent of the r^^ion. here are ho ancient rerttains 
which cjui be aiisigned 10 a period before the ninth or tenth 
century^ Ij’p to «capital of Nigod State. 

* [A. Ctinninghain, Arehat^i^i^ml Shtv^' Report, vois. Tiii, 

tx-«i.] 

. Mflj hnr state.— A ianad Stale in Central India, under 

the Political Agent in Baghclkband, lying between if 59' 
and V S4' N- and So" aj' and 81° o' E., with an area of 
' about 40J square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 

i Stale of Nafiod; on the east by Nflgod and Rewah; on the 
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weal by Ajaignrh; umi on ihe souih by the Jubbulporfi Dis¬ 
trict of Ihe Central Provinces* M^itur is wactred by the 
Tons, which traverses it in a north-easterly direction. The 
tract is composed majniy of sandstones of the lower 
dflJf {Bhi^nder) series, in great part concealed by aJEtivium. 
At Jubheht in the south of the StEte, the strike of the Isainnur 
range ia displaced, prodtidng the only importajit gap in the 
whole length of the Vindhyani Advantage was taken of this 
in constructing the great Deccan road, and the branch of the 
Dost Indian Railway between /iibbulp^re and AHahabAd. 

The chiefs of Maihar cliaJm descent from the Kachwahi 
Rajput clan, a claitn,, however^ which is not admitted, and has 
indeed little to support it* The famtly apparently migrated 
from Alwar in the seventeenth or eighteen Eh centuiy^ and 
obtained land from the Orchha chief. Thakur Bhrm Singh 
liter on entered the services of ChhatarsaJ of PannA. i’lis 
grandson, Beni Singh, the founder of the StatUi rising from 
1 low position, finally became minister to Raja Hindupat, 
who about 177® granted him the territory now forming 
i^laihar^ which had originaily been a part of Ruwah. BenJ 
Singh was killed in 17SS. He has left many monuments of 
his liberality throughout DundeLkhand in numerous tanks 
and buildings, He was succeeded by his son Rajdhar^ who, 
together with the other chiefs in this region, vi*as conquered 
by Ail Bahadur of B^nda early in the nineteenth century. 
AH Bahj&dilr, however, rtsiored the State to iJutjan Singh, 
a younger son of JlGnl Singh. Jn 1B06 and 1814 Durjm 
Singh received rattads from the Diitish Government, con^rm^ 
ing hini in the possession of his ]and&* On his death in 18315 
the Sl;ate was divided between his two sons, Bishan Singh, 
the elder, suo^mg to Maihar, while Prig Dis, the younger, 
obtained Bijai-Raghogarh. The latter State wct5 conhscated 
m tS5i owing to the rebellion of the ebid^ The present 
chiei^ Raghubir Singh, succeeded as< a mmor in 1853, and 
obtained administrative powers In 1S65. 'ITic title of Rija 
was conferred on him in 1869 as a hereditary diatinedon# 
and a personal salute of g guns waa granted in 1877 and made 
hereditary in 1878. 

The ^on in which Maihar lies is of considerable archaeo¬ 
logical interest, but has not as yet been fully investigaicd. 
Remains arc numerous throughout the State, especially of 
temples in the mediaeval style of the elcrentb to the thuteenth 
century. 

The population has been: (1881) 71,709, (1891) 77,546, 
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and (1901) a densiiy of 156 ptrsons per square 

mile. Hindus number 49,740^ ot 7S per cent] Animists 
(ehiedy Gonds), (^876, or 19 per cent j and Muialman-S 
3,cw9. llie State haa one lown. Maihar (population, 6,803)* 
the capital ; and a 10 vLllages. Haghelkbandi is spoken bf 
50 per cent of the inhabituntSp nnd Bundclkhandt by 47 P®*" 
tent- Agncultuic ruppiaits about 90 per cent of the total 
populationn 

The soik except in the hills, is fertile and beajs Bood crops. 
Of the totfli area, 110 sqcwire mileSt or 27 per cent,;, arc under 
cultivation, of which 70 square miles are irrigable; 43 squ^e 
miles arc cultivable but not cultivated ; and the rest consists 
of forest and wastes I'he forests^ which cover a lar£e ar-t^ 
of the Siate^ aie not as yet under systematic tDaoagement 
AWfi/a and rice each occupy so square miles, or 36 per cent, 
of the cropped area} gntm, is square miles ; and wheat* 8 square 
miles. 

Formerly a cDnsiderable iron-stiielting industry existed, but 
this has now almost entirely disappeared. Want of good 
inlemal oonamunicatiuns has made the development of trade 
dilficult, though a certain amount of timber is exported. 

The chief has full powers in all matters of genctal 
administration and In civil judicial cases* In criminal 
cases he has power to inflict sentences of imprisonment not 
exceeding two years. The total revenue from idl sources ia 
about Rs. 'JS,ooo^ of which Rs. 55,000 is derived from land, 
revenue- The principal item of expenditure is Rs. jx.ooo on 
general administration^ including the chiefs eslahl^hmcnt 
The British rupee has been current since 1840- A smah force 
of foot and horse, amounting to 150 men with 7 serviceable 
guns, is maintasned. At the Census of 1901, r per cent, 
of the population were able to nsad and write. The State 
contains eleven schools and one hospital, Vaccinadon has 
made little pn^gress, owing to the strong prejudice shown by 
the inhabitants- 

Maihar Town-—Capital of the State of the same name 
in Central India, situated in 24* 16' N. and &o“ 46^ on the 
East Indian Kailway^ at the foot of the Bandair range, t,98o 
feet above the level of the sea. Population 09 <» 0 i 
It is a well built plaee, many of the houses being constructed 
of the local Bandstofifc Outside the present site is a fort built 
in the sixteenth century by RAj^ Blr Singh Deo of Rewah^ 
mainly from remains of Hindu temples, whkh ia used aa 
a residence by the chief. A large number of ruined ahnnes 
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are scanered round ih* town, and traces of old foundations 
exist which must have belonged to a large place. There are 
two Intes one to the north-west and the other to the south¬ 
west of the town. Maihar contains a British post office, 
a school, and a dispensaty. 

State in Central India, under 
the Pohiica Agent m Baghelfchand, lying between 2.^ rV 
and 5 «' N. and So° 3^ and Ho* 40' E„ with an 
of a^t 113 square miles. It is seporated into two sections 
hy the petty State of Kotht, t!ie northern section itself being 

^ T^ u of 1 ‘annl. The chief is 

a _^hel KjSjput, cctinceted with the Kewah family, Mafia- 
rtja Ai^ Singh of Rewah had two sons, one of whom, named 

Sh? f»i>=teenth centuty. and seijing 
^hiMl, founded an independent chiefship, which was origin 

l anna), KoAj, and other tracts m the neighbourhood On 
the r^ of 1 aimi under Chhatarsll, Sohawal became tribu- 

^ on, however, Jagat 

and Hirde Sih »ns of Chhatarsil, actually seized much 
of Its temtory whdo the Kotht chief, taking advimtage 

rL Sd ttllagionce. and attacked 

and killed the Sohawal chief, Prithlpal Singh. On the estab¬ 
lishment of Bnttsh supremacy in the beginning of the 
ninct«nth centuiy, Soblwal was held to be subordinate to 
Faiu^. But a separate faW was granted to Rais Amiin 

^fwe Chhatai^ls nse to power and had remained mde- 
^ndent throughout the supremacy of Air Bahadur of Banda, 
The prescrti clricf, Bhagwam Raj Bahadur, succeeded in 
and m 1901 received the title of Riji « a personal 
diBtinctminp the ordinary Ulle being Rais. 

giving a density of 
17s iw^na per square mile. The demeaso of 15 per cenL 

183 villagesw Hindus number 31,645, or Sc pet cent ■ Am 

tenL, and Musalmaas, 993. Baghelkhandl is spoken bv^ 

ASicu'ltu“ by 17 per cent, of the^habitJnti 

^ncul^re *uppor« about 95 per ccnL of the total pcpu£ 

of all the ordinary grams. About in «|mire mile^ or ca rS 
cent, of the total area, are cuJdvaled. while 54 fuaie mi!^ 
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or per cent, arc cultivable but ncit cultivated; tbe rest 
is jungle and waste. A peculiar custom, not uncominan in 
other parts of Baghelkband, prevails of rc^guLarl]^ rdinquish- 
ing B. village site ei'eTy twelve or sixteen yews- The sites are 
assessed at the rate of Rs. jo per acre per aiinum on the 
abandoned land during the first four years succeeding its 
abandonment, and at Rs. la in succeeding years. 

For administnitive purposes the State is divided into two 
with head-quarters at Sohiwal and Sabhapur^ and 
the estate of Raigaon, which is hdd in JJ^r by a junior 
branch of the Soh^wd familyt the present holder being Lll 
Raghubansman Pr^ld Singh, fifth in descent from Ul 
Sarabjlt (SaiUp) Singh, who received it a? a service 
from his cider brother^ Rais Mahipat Singh. Tht Sol^wat 
chief esetcises limited pow'eis. All ordinary administrative 
matters are in his hands, but cases of serious crime are dealt 
with by the Foltlical Agent The reventie is Rs* and 

the cost of admintstration about Rs. 34^™®- 

The capital, Sohiwal, is situated in 34*^ JS'" N. and 80*46^ E.* 
on ibe left bank of the Satnii river, and on the SatnA-Nowgofig 
highroad, 5 miles from the Satna station on the East Indian 
Railway* Populaiton { 1901), a, i oS* 

KothT.— A petty lernad State in Central India, under the 
Political Agent in Baghelkhand, with an area of about 
169 square tniles^ surrounding the town of the same rkame* 
The chief h a Bagherl Rajput, one Jagut Raj Singh Baghel 
having driven out the original Bhar chief and founded the 
/S^r. \>Ticn the Bundclas rose to power in the eighieenth 
century under Chhatar^al. the Kolhl chiefs became tributary 
to Pannii^ but nmintained their independence throughout 
the domination of All Bahadur. On the cs^blishment of 
British supremacy Kothl was held to be subordinate to raiiiia» 
anti wus originally described as such in the suffojf granted to 
the Panni chief in 1807. In view, however, of the continued 
independence of the estate, a fresh sanaJ was granted in i S10 
to K^s Lai Duniyi-pati Singh, making him diiecUy dependent 
on the British Government An adoption sairujf was granted 
him in 186?. In recognition of his loyally, public spirit, and 
bencvoIeiKe, the title of Raja Bahadur was granted in tSyS, 
fls a hereditary distmetion, to Rao Bahadur Singh. The 
present chief Ls Raja Bahadur Avadhendra Singh, who suc¬ 
ceeded in 1895. 

The population has b«m; frSSi) iJ,36S, (1891) 73,65(1, 
and (jgoi) 1 *3 persons per square mile, Hindus 
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nuni>bcr i 5 p939t Ot S3 per cent. ; and Animi&t^ (diiefly Cond!?)^ 
3,864^ or 15 p<r cent, lliere are 75 vilbges. 

The soil of the Slate is fairiy fertile] and prodiiccis good 
crops of aU the ordinary grains^ Of the tolal axt^^ 5S ^itare 
milcsp or 34 per cenL, are cultivated; aa square milea are 
cultivable but not cultivated j and the rest U jungle and waste. 
The total revenue is Rs. 36^000^ of which Rs* z4tOw is derived 
from Lind. An irregular force of 323 InhiDUy and 30 caralry 
is maiiitained' 

The capital, Kotht, b situated in 24"^ 46' N. and 3 o* 47' E., 
6 miles west of the Jaitwar station on the Jubbulpore-Ahahr- 
branch of the Eut Indian Railway^ 104 miles distant 
from ALlahabicl Popuktion f 190th ^,297. 

Jaso (y£lf^^7),—A petty m/fod Slate in CenlraJ India, under 
the Political Agent in Baghclkhond, l3hng between 34* a/ 
and 24* 34^ N, and aS' and So^ 40^^ E., with an area of 
about 73 square miles. It is bounded on the north, east^ and 
south by the Ndgod State, and on the west by Ajaigarh. The 
population in [901 was 7,209. The JajflfvMr u a Bundcl^ 
mjput defended from ChhaLars^l, the founder of the Pannil 
State^ On the denLh of ChhatarsOlt the Jaso and Bindhom 
were assij^ned to hb fcmrtb son^ Bharll Chanda who held 
under his brothcri Jagat Rsjj the chief of Jaitpur* Bh^tl 
Chond bequeathed Bilndhora to his oldest son, Durjan Singh, 
and Jsiso to his second son, Ilari Singhs Durjan Singh was 
succeeded by his son Medni Singh, who died childless, and 
B^dhora was absorbed into Jaso. Early In the nineteenth 
century they4^/> fell to ^VlJ Bahadur of B^nda, who assigned it 
to Gopil Singh, a rebel servant of the holder Chet Singh. 
GopAl Singh^ however, espoused the cause of Mdrat Singh, 
Chet Singh's tnfanL son. On the establishment of British 
supreniacy Jaso was held to be subordinate to the Ajaigorh State;, 
and wtis included In the Kotra j>argnfta secured to ihe Aj&i- 
garh chief by the sanad gmnted him in 1S07. To iUh an 
objection was tai-^d } and on reference to the British Govern¬ 
ment ic was finally decided that the suzerainty of Ajaigarh had 
never been mure than nominal, and a se[Kuaie saftad was 
granted Mural Singh in 1B1& cofifirming him in inde* 
[Mzndcnt posses^bn of Jaso. Jagflit Raj Singh, the [w^ient 
chieft succeeded ia but in 1E99 withdrew from activu 

panjcipatkm in the managenienl. Hia ^cai Girw'ar Singh^ a ho 
ia a minor, was being educated in 1905 uE the IJaJy College at 
Lidore, the State being under superintendence. 

Jaso contiiim 60 vilbgeii, and ha^; a culLivated otm. qf 
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20 square miles, or 40 pet cent of the toul area. The revenue 
is R*. 13,000. of which Rs- 21,000 is derived from kml- 

1‘ho capiUl Jbso; is picturesquely atittted in J4 30 N. and 
80" 30' E., or the lianlis of a fine lake The name is said to 
be a coijliacted form of Jaseshvatlna^, and the place was 
at various times known aa MahendTloagar, Adharpurt. and 
Kardloagar. A small Itniple. a curious and several 

M/i stones stand in the town, while numerous Jain and Hindu 
lemaina lie scailerad round it- A vemaotlar school and 

a hospital are situated here. . 

[A. Cunningham, ATtkamls^eal Survey Reports, voL 1x1, 

^Chaohfi jagirs.—A collection of petty latiaA States m 
Central India, under the Political Agent in Baghetthand, Isnog 
between sj* 5' and sfr* 10^ N. and So* 45' > 

and bounded on the north, cast, and west by Binds Itemct, 
and on the south by Baraimda* They compn* the Jive 
estates of PiLOiso. Pahsa, Taraos, BHAisAitNDA,and Ka^a 
RajaUiA. with a total area of about 1 ifr square iml« Th«lo 
KbAtes lie patiJy irs iiiaTnoml'bearme tracly and derive m 
inoome from the Mie of the sttines, ^ ^ ^ . 

The total popujlation has been: {iS8f) 21,63*^ ) 

31,300, and (1901) E'""« density of (63 

per sluaic mile, Thu jHgtrs contam 69 vdlagea. Hmdui 
number 19,55*. fr 94 per cCOt, ; Animists. 812 ; and Musah 

"* Th’uliolders of these estates are Jijhotii Brahmam a^ bear 
ihe appellation of Chaubc. They orieirally held land at 
Didrt, a village in Buudelkhand near the Nowgong canton¬ 
ment, Tl«ir aptitude for military service ^«bt th^ mto 
notif'e, and they rose to high rank under 
Panoa. Tim owners of the first four are di^ded from 
R3m Kishati. who was govemoi of the Rttlmj^ fort under 
RSia Hirdc Sih of Pantdl. Uuring the 

followed the invasion of Bundelkhatid by All Bahldur. NawSb 
S U^dl, RUm Kishan seired the fort, and for ten yearn suts^ 
fully resisted all attempts on the part of the Nawib to 0^ 
hiJ. At the time of the establishment of Bmah s„^ 
maey, Kalinjar wa-t held by the son* of Rim Kishan. of whom 
S were Originally seven. Baldco, the rfdeat. be.ne d«^ 
his son PirvBiJ Singh wa* in command. Although these men 

Grivemment. in pursuance of their pac.fieato^ policy, m i8.a 
Mufirmed Darymi Singh and bii bnHhcm m theur possession of 
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Jw fort and adjorning teiritory, on coadiiion of allegiftnce, 
Daiyau Singh, hofrever, persisted in opposing the British 
authority and in secretly fomenting disturbances in the 
country. It was, therefore, determined to dispossess him 
and ^e fort ^s assaulted by Colonel Martindell on Januan? 

iSti. Though the ajtsault failed, Daryati Singh agreed to 
^ntnder on condition that other lands were assigned to his 
•aniily m enchange for those they iljcn hdd. These terms 
were acceded to; but the dissensions among the different 
members of the family were so liolcnt ns to necessitate the 
^nt of a separate fii/Mii' to each member, as well as to CopU 
IJU Kaynsth, who had been the family vaiil. Fresh dissen- 
«ons led to a further settlement in rSi?, In iSfis thejJprr- 
dart received adoption raWr. I, is a rule of succesrion 
among them that on the failure of heirs, real or adoptive, the 
IS divided among the surviving branches of the family. 
Tbeonpnal nine shares, created by the adjustment of 1817. 
were reduced to seven in 1839 and to five in 186+ by the 
option of this rule, while one estate was confiscated in 
i»Si for the oomphdty of its holder in a murder. 

_ the Political Agent in Boghclkhand, with an area of 
about 98 sqt«rc miles. Paldco was granted to Daiyau 
ingh, ilw head of the KfUinjar Chaube family, in r8t», The 
FCsent holder 1$ Chaube Jagat Rai. who received the title of 
Kao fel^dur as a personal distinction in 1903, Population 
(1901), 3,5pS. The /djifr comprises 18 villages, and has 
» revenue of Rs. 96,000, part of which is dcifved from the 
tele of diamond^ obtained at two villages in the estate. The 
chief phee is ^a^gaotl or Naiig.ion, situated in ac* u' N 

Population 

„ CiiAtiBK JacTrs in Central rndia, 

under the Political Agent in Boghclkhand, with an area of 
aiwut 37 square mifEss, and a population {1901) of 1 rjr. 

kishan of ^Imjar. Maltsudan Piasad, who was fdnr- 
dar in 1857, a-sawted the British to the Utmost of his power 
Ifrs successor, the present Jdgtrddr, Rao Bahadur Radhii 
by "dnprion in i868> receiving powers 
T tbe Rdjkumar Collese at Now- 

LliLnS^ total area, 6 square miles, or aa per cenL, are 

infintty, 10 cavalry, and 4 guimcra with two brass cannon 
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Ls Tn^nmiiiadp The chief place h ChaubepuFj f^ikuatcd in 
25^ 6' N* and So* 4S' E., 30 miles from Karwl station on. 
the JhStisi-Minitpnr section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
RaJliray. population (r^or), 07S- 

Taraonn—One of the Chaubf. JagTrs in Central Indto^ 
under the Political Agent in Boghdkhand* with an mra of 
about j 6 square miles, surrounding the fort of laimon 
formerly held by the R^jls of Panel. On the creation 
of the Chaube J 3 g 1 rs in iSu, Taraon fell to Chaube Gaya 
Prasad, son of Gajldimr, fourth son of Rim Kishan. 'rho 

present holder ii Chanbe Brij GopU, who succeeded his 

brother Chaiurbhuj in 1894. The popuEation in 1901 was 

3^178. There are 13 village Of the total arcif 12 

square miles* or 49 per eftnU, are cultivated. The re venue 
of tlse State is Rs* 10,000. I’araon or TarahuhOn, the chief 
place, is situated In 24“ 59^ N+ and So® 57' E., one nine from 
Karwi station on the Jhlnsi-Mlnilcpur section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 670. The 

present however, resides at Pathraundr, s miles north¬ 

west of ^ParaorL Population (1901), 444. 

BhaisauDda.^One of the Chaube jAGtns in Central 
India, under the Political Agent in Baghclkband, with an 
area of about 31 square miles, and a population 
of 4,168. The J^gir wag created b>^ a readjustment of slmrea 
which took place in 1S17. The present holder. Pandit Sri 
Chhatarsil Prasad Jfl, succeeded in He W3^ eduaited 

at the Rijkuinar College, Nowpng, and was entrUHted with 
the juunagement of bh in 1903. The/mfr contains 

20 villages. Of the total area, to miles, or 3 r per 

cent-r are culti^uted- 'Fbe revenue is RSi 9,000. Bhaisaunda, 
the chief place in the jdgfr, is situated in 25® 18" N. and 
&o* 48^ E., 8 miles from Karwi station on the Jhamsi-Manik- 
puf section of the Great Indian Peninsula RoiNmy^ Popula¬ 
tion (i9oi\, t, 336 k 

Kanita-Rajaul&.-^One of the Chaube Jacirs in Central 
India, under the Political Agent in Paghelkhand, with an area 
of 13 square miles, and a population (i9®r) of 1,332, The 
chief is a Kityasth by caste, the Ili>-t grantee, Rao Gopil Uh 
having been the family t-n^/of the Chaube family of KUtnjai. 
The grant was made in 18134 when the CItauhe family received 
their sharesH A sa^aJ of adoption was granted in 1863. "the 
present holder is Rao Efirn Prasid, ^ho succeeded in 189=. 
The consists of 3 villages. Of the total area, 899 acres 
BTC cultivated, 136 being irrigable The revenue is Rs* 

w f 
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a year* The chief piacc is Rajik 4 la, situated \n as® N. and 
&o®5i''E.s S miles south of Karal station on the JhSnsi- 
MlnikpiJT secuen of the Great Indian Peninsdk Kailwa>v 
Population (t^oiX au. 

Chitrakut.—Hill and pbco of pikrimage in the Karwl 
^aAri/ of Banda Dtstftett United Provinces, situated in 
“S° 13' N- and 3o“ 46' E,* miles from the Chitrakut 
siatinn on the Great iTidian i^cninsula RailwTLy* The hill lies 
partly in the Karwf taAilI and partly in the Chaube of 
Kartita-Kajaub* The Paisuni river flows nearly a mtle from 
its base, which has a drcumference of three ov four mUe*^ A 
leirace^ constructed by the Riiil of ChhatarsSl about 1725* 
and repaired as a (amine work in 1896-7^ runs round the hilh 
sid^ In former times the hUl was more frequented as a place 
of pilgrimage than any other in Bundelkhand or Baghelkhand* 
It is said to have attained iis great sanctity in the Trcfa- 
yujfl or the third epc^cb of ibc Hindu cosmogony^ when it was 
visited by Rlma and Stta during their wanderings in the 
jungles. More than thirty shrines, dedicated to various deities, 
crown the surrounding hills, or fringe the banks of the Paiatini 
The small town of Sii^piir, on the banks of the rivers is largely 
inliabited by attendant priests. The temple attendants enjoy 
the revenues of forty-t^‘o within Britbh territory, besides 

several others in the adjoining Native States. 1 wo large fairs 
take plaiDe annually, on the occasion of the EJm-nauml and 
Dewlli festivals, which formerly attracted ^0,000 and 
penons respectively* The attendance has now shrunk to a 
few thousands, as RfijJs do not attend the festivals, and the 
Morilthsl family of KarwS Itos become impaverished. Since 
1397 pbgue regulntioru have ibll further reduced the number 
of pilgrims. 
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Baalii, b Central Indca, 39p 35. 
Bdnki-Fihlri (pfEf/ 25 t«e}r 394* 31 lS- 
Banken m CKitral Ifidia, 39,6J- Stf aitt 
SEalo uticlei [.aKd Kcfctioc, 

Banne Sbgh (Rajeaihip 
IlfloLobp ifv ^ 

Baofit Elate, 383 ; chief Iowa ^KajdannJp 

a« 4 - 

BSpa Rawal (UdaLpar)^ 334. 

Bapq SbdhlJ^ 303^ 

Bipuji SJndhiap 137. 

BiTii MbKbI (Bhopal )p 16^5^ 

Baja Tala* (Jiha|i 31 )^ lOjp 264. 

Bartblj 5cct4 37- 
Bai^i^aoDp 394, 

Bdralfzalj, 3414 a^3p 334. 

BaranuwaE mbt atp 311. 

Bamsiip ru Bewja. 

Baraada z^g. 

liamondip peti^ Stale, 421. 

ifarfai/p ife linia. 

BlHJp 51, 41 It 4*5- 

Birdla (eitate), 190. 

BtitU iMiAifi, 26a 
Udrelh-UdBjrapqr roadp 187. 

HaE;j;oa« kad {galettH) fcnind ai, ^ 3 + 
llar^jarap 153/ 

Birhut, sfCfia it, 433 j 17; Katiga tn^ 
lofipHliDii at, J ti ; Mage Oa old raotr, 5 7+ 

BijT fen, tGo. 

Barf XachefI {cafe), 115* 

BariSrpbr canal, 97, 377. 

/Jariiiiti m»Ttfrnrw (ftdajt 13, 179. 
TEatkhrm icilatE), 190, 

Baikhcn (iAAsfa\zi 6 (Table)* 
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IC&rkllcim JM- 

B^rkhenx Pro DtingH. ^ CrttatCj ■ 

UjEkhen PftTtih, l$(& 

Harlcjt ++- , 

Thr low,. sir C■^* policj ofj IJr 
lUifrac Ji*tr|rtt 415 . 

Bfirrobln, 104^ ... 3 

Bam i,il<iJli*EDJ'’)’. neiiLBini 

at, i?9-i65^ ^ 84 - 

B{i^VaXliliT. h4 ratftftn. 

BirotU Eown 

iJMTSpila- ' katliin- Kafida 

Kail^ay^i'Jn 145 ^ 1 J7. 

30 «, 3l<rai?p 

TIi^'Qta (.DatiiJj. 3ST* 

BitT^ Sirl>.* 63 - 
lUrnCJi^a (BmaiiHj, 

rarrfihu/^f^samfp 53 . 53iJ = 3' * 

Bafw3Jii£ iDHmf aJjj 54+ 5 “p 3™> 

asJ-JjS: uti bdJ *ilw- 
ti«i 3UJ b0WKt»ri*s. 3W: 

ftlvinuiTt, Ji31 tlimitc, JJl'. 

.u: popBiiridP, jjj; iowM mJ "l- 

11^- limt rrtcfmc, lf«lo ™ 

3 JS: wO, 

firnoa, 316 E 

lien. \\^ X medicaK 33 ^; BbupawW 

Apniy. 3 » 5 i 

35 E ^arata lu^ 50 - 

tbinpr^l terWDj 1*44 J34k ^ 

Barwinl-Jii^wipia risail, 333^ 

Bp rwiflS --Kiikllii ra4*l. 3^7' 3iS’ 

Beiikctt, drtalct* ^ C-cfttrni Itidiflp 39^ 
iQ'rf^ (Gwalior), ifiS* 

lEftiodA StAEC. 1^3^ 

Baneliit TiealT ^^5^ ^44- 

J^a^\maf^r), pew (/Vitf "< iniiwMX 44 . 

Baltk*—at 

ibi:l, aa, 191 . 30 ?. 3*5 ^ *7?; 

Indore, 137; 

mar iS* *77 E MthitIpiLirj i4r^33 + 
at 135 p Fanniarj *39* 
ijS; P™** 3 *S' 

BiaaiMtiJiujia 3p 

SiwanEajftf Juin i*cwi 
Barlcir. Mf^ 

1 ]*K, »1r.«63- 

Btyialil, Uf Hti rtaJaldar. 

H 5 i 14ah»dDro( Milwifat, ii^ apt + a^^.^ 
3iS» aafl 

T^an, lip 4 “ 5 - 

BcbKEnda ImjiTA 1 ^ * * - ■ ,v 

forott tiw :>4r3* 
t£o 4 AB 7 aW Pflrrtli. 

F^lan 98 . 


lknfi 4 leD«^Fl 33 ^ ^ - 

DeQEHl'^’34!P‘Jf Railway, 5 ®p 4®^t 4*'+ ^ 

Buif^klEh Uutifl foundi MailLar SiatCp 

Bi?^ctrLoi4 W. , iupprctta 
Bcriglait. 104 - . ^ 1 

flc«i(E* /n#K»M 

of Blio|j 51 Slstt, 14*. 

iib Ji*. !&'. 1*“> 31* ‘ iClUtfwl lu 

Mbopil I+S. ijS, 161, 3 »“: 'ow*. i6i. 
=59' 

Btn, pcUT Slfllf. 19?- 

Bert Sal (M*1uwJ.nB*'l*j'> '9=. =**- 

Bcih ri«r, 57 . tfi»t iy> 

fti. *.Hn 3 |^r rlfbnsa}, IPft. 
tSMVi riwf, 9^ „ , . 

S 4 ’ 

HetwS Canal, flT, 1 lip |> 7 . 

BetP^ riTtr, 96-97 E 3 . 

161 , itfa, iSo, 187 ; 3 J 0 , a 58 + 

347r 354 . 35^. 33 7p ^**3- 
Bhlbca M&■ 

Shidalpor, Jw itbllM. 

PhadaWK pettf Sulo, 19 t^S, 

BhndaiLiU Kijpetop ««+th 

Bhidon M Bhadrtpidfc lUlflWio 

comspeodiof to Anfiim; SMjUmbei), 

Ddtkclicnn mad* in, ■ 
MoxlTmTali, /ar UbJlHt; . - 

(t^« iitiiSe Jiftlcks wW^r Lajirf 

Hhju^at Sinfib (On^Baj, 350. 
Hhainiodari^ftfffi JS^ 

Bbiiilbbo, <*"8.1. 

Blialwla. rar Dbojrtfc 

B 3 iimpta, tniniaial dm ^ a- 
IBiId Pmtip Slrtsb (^BijiWarJp 381 , 
eiaaft, Bbil, 214, ^ 

Bli^dier, ttf fckmdair. 

Binder IfiWn^ l6a-i6* E 154 - 
^kemp d.nc), 

Hinnpiua, 334 ; acio, ao 6 p io9p ^*9" 
Itb^ref ihliTl*, 1 ™, lo^fc 4^7- 
13Mrin G»pta, I?- 
Bhinu Piatip bif g^V ( Jtgnt), 396 - 
/ 74 tfjnAir, a pty wil, 

Bha* tl&Uur, JoT- 

Bhlibtrt a?. V " ^ . + 

Bbaim bold BnnrdeJkliniid, i lo-l 1 1- 
BhaHl Cbind 43 ^ 

Btilfii Cluifid i 34S^i 

K ChmA n i5®x 39 S* 
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lUurELdpura 31^. 

IlhBEBii iiciilj, Acto^tlaa tit DtEU fiMTlp 

BeiAt-nihQn in, 51. 

IMiiEhkJacra Thiikiir^ Bclaptl<ga m ^inilj 
tA, J76. 

Bbitkbjirxl ^99^ 

BhAHTRnii^nQn Mo^ia Kttlcinait, ^r. 

BhuiwAnt CpBlia), 357, 

Bbttu, UfaEl^ 

fiJi;kAjq|i: 3 Qn 

bbikBng^oft 133^ 

Bbn Aectiey^ 31*^- 

Ehn Cfiwp*, w 3 Ulwl Rbn C(trp*, 

BbiULa, 64. S5 ; fihikDlE e±.i^ af, 36^ 

7]p £4 ' tribol OF^niatioa, 85. 

FbUpiiik 311, 

Ijbil tifliDlelfi, 330. 

Bhliip 81-33 p QD ebicikj 8r, 

3 i 9 i 333], rEclumBtion of, Sj, 
f^foci lOCCUpKcd hjt 8j ^ □niabcn io 
Centnt India^ St % tfib«l ot^htiat^va 
aj^cl {TcdDnii'i 84; diipHiil of miider 
case* in War^*nl ntraoRgj 333 ? Tuini^ 
hj In Al[-kijpflr^ 33S; lpii£tjJi£c 


5 ^- 

nbllsa uVa, 133 ; UTHiiJierltf4 Iq GWBlLor 

Retiiicac^^ 1 t9r 

IJtiTisa E<swB| i^i-iCi; wttioiE litc^ l6l; 

VlJaj* Mjuidir, lot-11(3: 37, 

A il p 3^7 p ol*]n liCitni of U^nagBT^ 1^3 ■ 
AltantsEi a^piuPs*^ lO, 113, 163; All- 
nd'din iciics, aop 1631 ^ct Sbi^ tqktf, 
31; on M Tonm, 371, 330 j falli 
Io Ilho^lp 163 1 iciiodi ^bdlikB, 
UhHwim !.ri^orvj, 313. 

BhUwara town, 

Ithlm .SioElip Kiini iJU\ i&fp 

Bhlm ^idgb. of Knlnb, i 913. 

HEiTna .^inch (Bafw^nnt 33+ 

Bhlin SlDf^h (Mfl3bBr)p 41G. 

Bb-Tca^ Baiaf (!»vc)p JJf, 
l^tEEni Bolp r««iiTd KQncb^ jq^. 

JfSbTtRBiv Skngjb 33OL 

lihifHd town, 163; 36, 134. 

Bbinrl fcr74p Hail 141; caiiie of^ 48^ 144. 

Hbind-JbAiifJ toBiJp UJ. 

BhJra, Shnlraa 

Ifbil^ta Til, 37*^ 

TUio] (of KfljuijJ)^ jev fihoja ftjurjunl^ 
E{be|i (.{J&tjara.'] p 19; ETWcripcioa of, 170. 
Bbopii kd,i CNlfl™)j4i3. 
ithoja 1 ^l'’BrBtnljtn^ of Dbifi Igp 1^4, 
j j|, 340,163. 3J4, 

miojfl U i.kanmilja) of DIjIj'p3B7. 
Fbojpil, jho. 

Hboipor l^r. 

Bihcij^tif TilLaijc, 3(51-3^3; oTd temp3« 

J^p SSp < ER]it ioJco nod 

d*iMp jn, 140+ 316^+ 3^3* 

IdiDjpiu n, l^piil CHj. 

Bbn^ 339 ; cftEtaficm and 

atoB, ; tnniidaiKBp a jB; population 


and deniil^j 358 ; towna ^d tflb.ec*, 
338; cnationoTp a^S; rank of Aeentj 
aj|8: Starei and rtUlA nndcf^ 138; 
pnwm of Apcnt, 338. 

Bbopal fktiflIlDo. iM lUkopil Infantiy. 

Bbopal Citjr, 159^ lilbniion anil 

Brea, 363 ; emt kkc* Atp ad 3 : appc&r-^ 

ucn at IradiiEian aa to silc ot 

3^4 k liccnnri^ Ihc oipEuI, 3G4E improved 

by J^iiBcidqr 364; boildinj^ in^ 

in£ ; Fatehearh fotlpifif i old 
In fortp 316^ E trado and commtree of* 
a6s ; mnniclpaliliy, ; ichonll, -, 

bofpiMl*, j&b + fLuiDdlne of, J4 j E Tlj- 
nUblahAjfcd mosque, JQp 53p e 

pbliiac in, 3J ; WBei!* in, 49; fmpor- 
tant Ifade ceniir is Ccntril l^ia, 34 ; 
telrpbones Id, 59, 

Bbopil CoBiiti^^tp Hi Bfcopdl InfBHlry. 

libopll isfanlry, J7 t l coil ot i JTI I 
raislRe Bftd teoreAntiatiOD o/, J 71 ; W- 
hiAvionr daring ^7^ i prciRDl 

dni^atliio* ^jtr 

Bbopal SUagbp Kaji Bpljidiir (AjaJea.fli), 

JfH- 

UbnlNlT State* ImpOltiwu ofp 

339 E *lEuaE 4 oa 1 , i botUbdarkc^ 34O; 
name* 14OE natiiioof coanlij is. J40;; 
bilfi Bind jiTCnht ^ ^4® + 

botany, 241 ; faniLai 34! ; climata uni 
mistaU, 141 1 hiuoef^ 141-347; origin 
of foiuidcT, ^4?; Doat Mubaiemad 
oLliisi leaio of Bcraim* 343 ; foxudt 
the StiBECp ^4 J E dealb and diBrAcur ofi 
343; Vir AlnbaTniiubd iaciEcrda, 343; 
F^kC ?iluhamniad wncctt 6 i^ 343 ; Haijil 
Kdcn, mlniiteri 343; FTnyAl UrDbam-^ 
mikl asoeeedip 343' Fauliii Kh$n be- 
Curaeft minister, 343 E AistsEi Colonel 
CocMard, 343; dk*, 24^1;; Cbbole Kbaflp 
miriijiterp 343; inflDcntze and ebaraeter 
of SiiimtiKnik, 343; decline In pn*er of 
SULtCp 743 E SVatIr I^TuKanLCiiad arrives 
tn Fbopat, J43; b oppoted by Oiaoi 
Afnbami^, ^43; Morld Kh^A bo- 
comes raiDuterj 143, ealb in tbe Ma' 
ritbim 244; tarrEtitfen foEt 10 Amir 
KbiOp 344 J Gbans UtlntLimnuid sancsi- 
4cta UUmiue^ to SiEidbiA, 244 e Hatdl 
Mabammail rlk*p 344 ; diff^ence oc- 
iween WarJf utiA Cbai^B blcbantmad, 
344; a1 Eerapl made la li>eat with Britiih, 
344 E lie 1^of Bhopil, 244; WacTrdkf, 
244 *r talc poMca Eo iiVaelr'a ton, Kaur 
blalumraadp 344; \tmtf whh Ikflkh, 
34^ E fallbrnl ooHrvanEse ot 345 ^ deatb 
of Na ear S\ tihanjMMld, 343 i M onTr M U' 
buiimad EDOCHidr* 343 5 abdicates in 
btoer of Jibinefr Mukamraadp 3451 
Jabins^r ranriM ^andar Uceain, 345; 
plou iealiut Kod&ia l^eara, 345 ; diesp 
14s: Jabaft Hee*pn iocok^, 141^; 

Slicandar Ikeam as iC|;aat| 343 } inETO^ 
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ducca meifiy pefcHm*^ I4® i Sfeib Jalj^ 
inArrka B4fcJ MHharamflJ KfOfl. 34^! 
Hhlll JiMfl waiTti rigbl ti? * 

^kkuvdar Kkj;asFi'* loj'ftitlf in lSS7' "4“ » 
Uctajud district gtutiljcd is ^J* •■ 

Sjkuidar Btcjitfi d;^»p J4® S jahS* 

mW, h6 E 

liEirSt 14&; SMtl Jalaan fflarfiei ^kuimK 
34^! 1>« irtminiitFtttiyc re- 
fArina. XO T»nwa^, 

aid; dkifitinflobi beEw«ii JbMh 

itiid her dauphl^TT 34(6 j, Sidctlk llutt 
diwpwsi, ; ShiEi Jatin dl«> *4* ^ 

sSilii iticci^dip 34^^ 

Sliah Jahfin, 346 j tisT** 
arelUMto^, 347 ^ 

34;*; Ehc pkr“OpWg J47 h am»ilr 

dcenas^i 34a ; lowinuod viJIftEica^ 348; 
wnETfll lUlliEiOv 34^; ^' 

{xatei artd ewcLjwsiao*^ 34* j L hmtian 
piisilofii, 3J9; a£rivTlltlL»l COBdillOttJ* 
349; HHti, i+q; itaiiitlci of 
|lircJ^ 3451 aysteni cflitkralifiHi 3491 
aiva CultMtfi^!> 3&d: irnfiatioBp 
^eiEep 15^0J fnSr»p 3^: 3S&i 

pr^cei, 350; Eiaicrial oonditkon^ 3?^ S 
\atata, 351 : iiiiflerak 2^1 ! 9 ^ 
ra^TnuEjaelun^ commer^ and Efuiiep 
3^3 j Eitrfi; ofnlPrt, 353; raili™yap 3^3; 

3ij; poal ahd icl^raptiip Jf3! 
fcmne,‘*Ht wlminlvtailfo. 

nowcn rf chitf, tSjs rl»il md 
minal italioc, ij.4 ! 3J41 I™ 

revenutp 

; oidnni, 3S&; j«id- p^c 

316; amijp as7 1 

tIh» 2 £7 ^ polict mad piK 357 , 

cduH:atiDnp 3571 ho»fii3l» dUp«i- 
Kirua. 3^7: TJwdaalKO** a^7 ; aurrejff, 
aj^7; .Maiijtii msMqijftp 

Bhopll Saatf lUllwTp 3^3. 

IShcipaUiUninaKiar- Ifcra4ii-H»jgprti TOOdp 

353, a^l.^74n 375' ^ j „ 

Jihoidl Sc3lon-A*hta Dewaj ft«d. pSp 
a6lp aB9> 3 q 3, , 

Hboidi -SiajniMir - U b|^Hl^N*rtiai|:lifiarti 
toad, 2f 3, 359. 

:E3ia[id]'UipUa i»lfwray, 55+ 57^ 9 ^ 

143p i86k l*S, 3t3, aiop 337. *3*, 35*1 
ad3, 370, ajjp 379* .389, 395. 
BhoP^vnr AgeneSf. anwtiMp ™ 

bouatdixici, 3E5 3 phyiicii SJS p 

old lijmAfcQf tfi,3i5p 
,own» Mrt «>1»J!». J’ii 
dtatEV,}!;; wbte of Slim uid 
i»Vj 31*! 

^i-l-T ' -----. 

»• 

tC« ( 

iTiia) ■ 

Tftff^iJirviiUaee. _ 

iindl*culyiK*c»i «ts* 4H' 


TllayrtiSas^ Of BtliVaLla, 

Bbflraialf, 31^^ 

Hh(lpali«/ MfVopiV. 

Itliiun 4 f 9 irh, 399 - 

Hlioth 374. 

hP,ofatii«n, 375. 

BifliOO'lS^ore fold, 377+ 
tl.l,lioE™ptj, of CflUr^ Toillj. 7 ®; "J 
]:EvindcUcfiind, yf MaE*l, 13 ? , of 

Cwalkir, Rrtiaei flft 

ptfiQH oi blitori iiil imporlABCtf* 

Bicbi^t rireTp 4 ^^ 

Bichparip M<^hLA Ktllenurntr 7 ** 

Piebnud I «Eat«, apg. 

UicbTtliul 39a, 

Hib*r riTtr, o*p 4 ^ 4 - 
Bfhit, prttr Stiire, 597^ 

fflKst l«o AiSjrtif- 

/j‘H!fi)p if 4 BolmiT' an-f Fotati. 
ItikOwB, 133. 

ai]aertfb,tWpbjjitaiit, t 3 p f 

oFp 333 h 339^ JiSp 3^4: 

^35. 

B(bi BflhidtLT CT>*iiiTlp js 7 - **_ 

Jii{d ]JiknU« 5 )It IJalildwf ;CbwiliftfO* 

BiiVi Suijrh {Ajaig^h), 57^, 

UiUmi Slcigt (Alt’l^Jjpafis 3 S*« 

Bijifi Sanch (Conir^j^p jSoi 3!^^ 
yijju S 4 yghi KW^daIJ, ijuSh 19*' 

13 t|ii giPth ^Bbwjrtir-Wda), ifio- 
Uijaiptarp i 53 « 

liqjapar, 57. _ 

SSi^, ^Ko-jSjs BiTi-taon Md 

4 M, 5^1o 1 boundariciT 3 *^ ■ » 

3805 liiitoiy. 

xLofl. i8i; «rtl mi 4 caUurtitcon^ 381 t 

foTE^lf^S^ ^ 

Mioo, 5 f ^3 ■ Ttvaas^ 3 ^^ t *“■ 

v^nwe, j 83 i troops 3 * 3 ’ 

Bi|iir*r Iowa, 

Uji«n. fenraltto of. 

loijy- 

PjkSrnijal'SlHEl^Fl^^'^^ ^ 91 - 

ItiU riWr 

Biland (eiTnEc^ 390^ 

Bilbcri^^ffr Of; . 

BilktaEmij Sifi£c Wr iHt 35 ® 

Kilpni 

Bini-CJuini-Bafiftt KaUwa^P 3 £h 95 
139 » llJf l^p 
EiDdbiiibjd rwific, B6p lod- 
EiodlLdfa, Maaryap i»‘ 

£injfa|iibar, 4114^ 4 * 5 - 


pTM*! 

9*1 
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BIf Siiagh (Rcwaiij, 40(Sp 41^. 

BEr I>ca ^JdwAt}, 

tHr SLogh Pea sAie^eilA u cJiie^ 

^9 ^ miuYtfm Al|ji; 1 i Up JIJ, £54, 

J49; palBDH 30p 349* 354+ 
cenotaph ot, 349, 3^5, 

EQ-r ^lEngh Deo afi'j. 

J^VbMilf* (R«trBh)p 406. 

Birbhiji (Rjnnli]|, 40^^ 

Bindgqr, lulce 34^. 

Blninghparp 406^ 43s. 

BiiEi&n f^ingh i,MBiluu)^ 4^1^^ 

Bbofl u, 30 j, J43. 

BTnck eolEon H|il Mi 1 1 , 

4 E ■ ^ 3^. 43- SalAtc LEtidjea^ 

BkuluiBJt^ wa^dl ofp 49f 

Bltndp ui Ccniiil LuBa, 31. 

BoftTp 1flll4 I 3 i 

Bodcll 339. 

HodhufipoT, Mogtibi ieEtlecmt 
Bohrfl Ifikbit I^DjJainJp 189. 

Hahnu, 33. 

Bolb, GoTriftdi KaOp ao^, 

BoKilwr, IVciRdencj ofi 8jp J03, 

3 W, 315, 33 ®^ 333 p 33 T 
Homboyi Hiod^i UB Ccntnl ludloi k*Ll- 
wajr, 5S, l«p 143^ 177^ ai^* 330 , 3l6p 
»S 9 p 3 * 7 t 33 $h 34 t- 
Bomh*^ Medkal College, KhoWitlp* il, 
je6 ^ 

Bfwki piabikhed liacillf p 74. 

Ccdtril irdii^ 11, hS« ofiv 
■cpaniEi! SiAte HTticlcn. 

EoQEiiljuy dliputcia procpdotv to, i6* 

fi<Hrbctt% of UhopAlt ^ ldahi.*ir: S#l- 

vv^crBonrbciUp 344 pa 6 ^; JcimfhilippcK 
Bn^dp 304. 

IlrthmnJiLim, ittitbI of^ tSp 190, 
Brabmaiiip in CehEmI Indii, 3?^ 3$* 39^ 
11^30 Scale utiiJei 
tJoD. 

BnJ Bliiihi dulect, 34, 

BTKxiav 30 r, 

Breedracp ofcatile, 47 S of 1 ki™% 46. 

Hrldn^ ntd ^tiibamniAtiAia, ]8a» 

Br^ tiooit 433, 

Br^ai, vq^tibk mtiirrfgtna), 

Bnriili Ooi^ramcntp eitaudilEwi betireen 

Statrt BUiJp 63; lOpn-inKj ofp 

33, 117: tH»p* ijC In Ccntf^l 
ladia^ 70^ 

BitiKbp 54 p lajp io4p Igo. 

Brcud-jgaitge raj^wM^Kp 55, 3^. 

Btownp Gentry, Lake^Jawndj, r^. 
Browfirtgg, Mujor^ 336. 

Bruocp Cjiplalfip 170. 

llndh SiAj^li, niwan, 394, 

Bndh Singh, Khtdifp aSl, 

BudEm GopUp 17. 


BoddlUp 3 ^ 9 . 

Hoddhi Vnrmfljl KmlachEirlp 107 . 
Biaddhut peiivd id Ccotnl Indtip 
pi 4 ^hltcdEoEe and namioi, 3 7. Sir 
Bigh, BiThoCp BhilHip Uhoraii^r, ^'^od, 
Sanchip Cdaj^lrh 
Biifiklo t3i 48^^ aoir 

Baildlii^p \a BuiddkLiiE dn]rip ^rt 
161^ t6r, 3^7 I of Gsptft cla^ap a^S ; of 
medlaor^l claup 2E ; modeiti. a[ 9 p 79; 
Mm h a mfn a dfln , 1*9; walcr paiAceT a^', 
Hilhdu domefticp 39; jD3perui,C taaLn- 
tcnupe of| 70; itctBlf ijuporULDl, 
70 * 

Bnilding iloflffp 5lp 54^ S7* 14$, aoi^ 3 cap 
341, 351,41 '- 

RojideU Gate i(Rcwah)p 41S, 

BdiuJcUU. 36, 1 * 3 ,1II, J 94 , 343 p |56p 3 ^ 16 , 

„ 399 - 43 ^- 

lionddl dmln. 4 , 34. 

BtandeKkhuid tnxet, roS-ltf; KalachdHt 

in, 10, \k hi\ in Kb3n Buigaih 

eotui, 33 '^ Pcfhwi obtuni fooling idp 
3 i; fenaeait M, J3; awffil hy Pind^rii, 
34; johed to AfAlwl Id form Ccotnl 
Indidi, 2,13 ^ oocDdion iop 30^ dia^ 
Iccl of, 54; Aj^arw^ftof, 3{>i ijenianti 
ofp 36; cuhimid^ ctuKi iiip 3^ I 
Koti p«uJUr to, 37 : pferaience of 
dJDcetrv, fa K 39; food of people in, 

39 \ drew of pcopk bp 4*J hnnaea in, 

40 i follj oft 4^ 43; urlgitiod raoie 
■KCeuary in, 43 ; aovinga coRUDDnoc 
inp43; whaat iitigaM lfl,44i fotallon 
of crop* in, 4&; wagn in, 49 ; lened 
hj Jhlrai-ldAnikpiiir Railway, 5 ^; old 
ronte iOp 57 J tmtelUjiB Ftirtnef Ij dahUcr- 

£7 ■ bm iite ard acardlj iop 59 ; 
famine proEectioi] Woaki, 6l; 

Stqici in^ 61; extent at Inelp loB; 
name, 108 ^ physlul balnreS, 100; 
Tkcrip 109; fiTeolofijfp 109; Mill, 109; 

109-113; early hlitoiy, I09; 
CliaRdeia, 109 ; nj« of Bnttdcbi, 111; 
liiinmat and AB BaMdnr aeiie, 113 ; 
ttded toBrili^bp tin; popslatiod putfljr 
PcMTidianp iijj and widal 

obiTaclejiilii?^ 113; dialcellt zl.V 
Buedclkhncul AgetKy^ lildatEon 

ami meai .^44; boondarjef, J44; phyd- 
cal a^pccUp 344 * pnpglaiion^ 3441 
|ow^ Bjirl tillage#, 344 ; tswloty^ 344 ; 
S(al« and HtnKi b, .^44^343; cir^ioB 
of Agency, 343; coTnmHciJcjMiooat J 45 i 
power! of PoBlical Ajpmtp 345; table 
of Slatca, 347; head-qiairtct! of iNow- 
391, 

Bnndtlkhacid fineij*, 5, S, 131, 133^ 348, 
35^' ^ o/jfiff Geotoj^. 

BtmdelkhaadI, tu BnndeU UialecC 
Buradao cive, 

Bdffcinpnrp Ttraiy ofp I37+ 

BdrmI of deaot 40. 
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LaIcUIUk lliroHE^ ciO!iiiminicfttSMWithp5‘5' 
CHRU£»Mijor, i^P >35' 

Camp oF Agflnl tfl iht CismttiW trniEni] 
(Residnuiy limitij, Umd adi^^iiany ^ 
u^nnl f‘0r RpilidcDit, aSS-p 

Ageocy^ bcprj-qiiArlen, aiS; 
niolioy *t. aag; appcamnie otf, aag? 
Reil^lcscy huiiH Lni I bqUuin£i 
And inMlnwtioTii Jp, gam™ of, 

319 ; misiiaP iOt ■rtveaane w* ^^9 ! 
iipiuB d^p^p aags AdmiiaJiW^pa «p 

CaPAdLao PfeatiytKiM MBwcm, 3^* 73 p 
l4i. ^r^p IS^P 3*9^ 3P*t 33 N 

3^7- . r 

CaEilQPQVit 3Fagfcfftfttteip pavm oi^ 

LuiPnPWPtip Wtf MliQTifp SilmKhp 

CaeWp Mr-1 37 j- . , ^ 

Ca^^cPlcn in Coib*! 1™% 39 i wft^ 

Carprt^ mapataclorc pf, in jai^Sk 7^- 
4fa Kpa^tc StPtj* uUdei. 

Caiwr* Dnp 13 ^ ^ 

CAfUr Pled Ip giaiP ItppmIp SS r Fjpet O't 
m CcAlnt India, ; In towT»p 5 
ClUl-eii, in CeolrAl Itliii*, 3S-3^ i 
nllvran 00 , § 7 . 

Cpuk bf«djp ift Central Ipdiip 47 f M4p 

CaTaWp Hritubp 334 : Ni^w- If7i 
Imurial ^rvicc^ 71 * 13 *p 
j^7 ■ StAtA^ itt *cparASe anld^ 

Cm tCinplM, Jit Piwncia^i Mirtp 
Udiyifilri. 

C«nete7p Mna^p Nixwdfp I8JJ 

McbidpuTp iii* 

CHalral India* ^^hyiial aipectik i: hIp*' 
tloup 11 bovpdifiMp I i a«*p t ; name;, 

l.S: tcoKty, JJ Be«i«r.4“l t 
1I-I*: wiW •nimitii »* ! “™» ”? 

Afib, 13; Kptjlkp ■! P ^3 J 

cliniBie, 13 S mipljallp 15 » 13 * 

hiftprjp J J-3<>f pnpnkliiin, 3P-4* ? 
AAknlKPraf ccmditioni, 4E-^7; 
wwtp and pricMp 4B-30; fn^eatB^ £a- 
gj; rawwia^i^ : bonding rtww* 5 ^ ! 
Arti and mapuilailniea 53-34+ 
iwrcn and liadn. 34 - 55 : 
pinnkaticm, SS-jSipMi a^ 
i; 3 j ramtnelk 58 ; admimitrtt™, Pi- 
Sg ; Ananntp 63 J rarrmfi^^ *5 ^ 

ieTOa(U!pdd>^fia ; miKellAJacoui »«™uer 

6 S- 70 ; Ipcal and mnnwipal* 7 a ; pnb* 
lie wCKffci, 7P : araiT. 7®i 71 P 

jail*x ja P 7i + 74 ; 

«. T.u«.::^= 1. Fo^- 

lation. 11. AEricnliE«re+ HI- ti^cTcnue^ 
IV. Edncftlanra. V. MedicaU 
Centtai India jOp Iglj ^57• 


pglidfal rial 04 cf officer eoauiLiiiding, 
^4+ I J9p 1^71 *^P 

Central l^oTincWp 84* S^p %j 9*+ S'ti 

99 p^ I 04r lojp io 4 p H 5 p <30+ 

j59p ijSp. J&3* 384 k 343; 347/ i^5p 
S“5 p 4*3k p«tal tirdc 01, 39 i 

^tolr placra undef, 133. 

Ceuei, Ss. Sit o/ro iC|44nilc Siate aitkjm 
lj,nil Re^fao13le. 

Cbacbaia, 98, 414. 

Ctiabada Ilerm 
Ctu^jaii Ui Kalacbnri-- 
Cbaln Sifigb 433. 

Chain SinEb ;SAr¥iDgltgat^h]|p 176. 

CMl Of Cbaiifa (iJradw mootn got- 
leaponding to 3Iiirdi-AFiil}i leTOnta 
oalloi^oat in* 67- 
Cbaltijaelfi (libl3*i)p 
Ciaifyai, JTt s*. 1*8, Pts, jfifl. 

1* acrvanti)* fi*. Ai* 
ftfss Stale anicics. 

CfaUnkyai of Anhtiiraia (Ciijarillp m* 
ifl^p 135, 187* 190: orkalySn, 130. 
Chani^t, MogHta ictltcmcfttr 7 ^^ 

Cbarabal milwAy HatiuHp 31 &h 
C hantlol rircFp 9^^^! 3p 5®#^ 

121, 130^ 153k U4. 

3^3«P 

CMmla rivet. ■59' 

Champat kaip Bondcla, liip 33^* 3^ 
Chamandi fsAdry 395. 

Cbanil,btid*3&rp35lft . ^ 

CiLAndelip i9p I9i Jit 107-tJTp 17A i80p 
w 3Sr. »'. «•• iiiKrip«wBi 

CKfuadiri jai^kJr and s 86. 

Chmderi IcpwOt 163-164; I 3p Jl, JO* 53n 
I4g, 164, 

CbandLa,. 373* 

CAHmiiT^ I 3*v 

Chladpnt /tftjirjfd. 339^ 
rhjfujpiua saAiIi, iM. 

Chandia Bhan ^ioch (CtAiunTifp 406. 

CtuwdaCBpul CAU^^). Ifc _ 

Chandra GupU H tof MaganliM]^ j ^ p 113, 

138. 

Chandra Sing^ (fiaralnllp 334^ 337- 
Chftodrawat TbiimrA* ^19^ ^'■*4* *J5t 
s 33 p ^ 3^ 

duuidrebip old lempk m% 407- 
Chanditlia/otjfiiaJp li9- 
ChAnbedsar fivcip J3o+ 336. 

CiM/tf/fV, ihb cako* 3SK 

Chapel, ftomanCaSboliCp J 59. 

C.^nu (btKkct Uft)p Hr IrrigattMi. 
CAmS Cbetnp dfnfi), «* EiCUe- 
Chafitahle Hftifniaii Indotex 74i j. 
CbaiktinlT State, 37 *“374? «4aad^ a^ 
aucap 37a; iwMldanap 371; 

^3j tliittm. sjj; oltiwicd 

diunood. woibuig^ 3 j 3* *1®“^ 


0 
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mmcationiv ■ aJjnblrtrtUwi, 373; 

rcTfrnap^ ZJi ; MEcjfljjc, 374; 

5:^^ police* 374 ; cdgcatiQD, 374; 
Taaedlul, 3745 lam^H 374^ 

Churkluri 1^3wn, 3741 at, 30. 
CtiaLf^Mr|;'Mii!tn1;il To^p 373j, 374. 
ChSshtanAi |2J, 

Chftlurbhgj icinpEe, ht OwAlior, ijo* al 
OrclaM, 349, 3^3. 

OiiDbc ^31, 

Chnnbcpur 4J3. 

Cbauhla*, 35, iti, r^Op 

^ 3 j, J95, 

villfl-ctf n’sEchmu, Jtt roliqr. 
Cluukil^uti fart, 347 p 
Cbaimuit Icmpko^p 39^1 39!^ 

C^dJu/uiT^j^ jr^ ATumscniriit^ 

CAJunii [nDct, tiOr 

Cbn4£rijl 337. 

CAtivfA, M^rithai Cakfp ii. 

’ChedTp M£ KAla^bgri- 
CbetlTdcHp r££ Boghel 
Cbel Singls ejaiojj 42r». 

Chb»tj™dEitri:et (XcMitJp 

Cbhab*^ lo^, z^. 

CllllftilTftlft 33^. 

fAmipe of, d|, 

ChbapefA a??. 

Cbhatar Khlcbl,r 

Chbitar Singh (|kij2aib.}p 271. 

CbbAinr Stn£h (5AmLtiAr}p 36^-3% 
CbbatArpor^zr^jj^.t, 3S8. 

CbhAiAfpgt State, 395-393; B&ltiAifcA and 
pbXtlca] up»tiK3a5; lirer^ 
jS?i fieolo^, 3B3; hiAtcifyp 3S5; Af- 
“C;ba»ti:rgr^3S7; ord lakci^ 3^7; popit- 
ktiffD, ^^^7; lotrn and Tiilk^Sp 3&7; 
dtfllecta aad cair», 387; culli^AEcd 
3^*7 i CurnmnniaHitmt, ; com* 
mrnrt jjarf trad^r^ arrui^ 

mtqti, 3^3 ; admimslrAEiDDp 38S; tc- 
iFcnnc, 38fl; jaad EcTengcr 3 ^ 9 ; axam^r 
3*8; tn>ap«p 3S9: «aii.i:AtiM* 3%l 
lotdiaU, 369- 
CHhatfirpar ti>wn, 38^ 

Chhairupar'Bifidi roadj 388^ 
Chhalazpar-SAtai Piadp 
ChhiunSl ^E*jjuii)p jj, n z, jir, 

3 S^f 3^1 3®'ra 37®i 37* ^ 37S4 J®^p 3 ^ii 
3^9. 393r JSfii 397 i 4^3r 4a<SF 4J'8. 
d3°i 43> : tile cxljcaiL gf ha 

dohriildp 366^ cillA in F^wa, ; 

divA^ci hb ptMiciHW, 3C7 i d«lh ofp 
367; dwetidAnii oEp 367. 

Chhftlanal f E'airol^ Kin! afp 434, 
ChtAtanil (K^llni)p 301. 

Cbh«iimA.l PfA^ Jo, 433. 

CbhALnpatk b (GoIlaiI)p 
C bhAErAivili SlUgh (l^uJ}, 397. 

Chhaid Sujjh (HQutJt 397. 

CtfecwAfp Cate, 408. 

rM/irAi, tree ^#/jfnlrffl)p 

xft Sirijjar and Ftimb. 


ChbotT Kbiikr i43p 364. 

CbboU K^]t SideI nTCfi ;t 30 . 

Cb|-LUto, sf£ JlJbotJd 
Cbiefi^ depowd^ ; poif>^rt qf^ 65, ^ 

afij* iAp«.iiitc SIaEc AfIklci^ 

CA(A (cf^c oplittni)p hnw c&Jkcted, 43; 
difpqnl of, iLod pfice> 46; Klua<;iiicfit 

ChlkAlda/Vaf^^^, 3 (», 213P 317, 
CblktiAbu {ca 4 ;ate)p 316. 

Oali, 397. 

Cbina^ qpiuo] of^ 54, 69: 

Mabmja Sind bim £oef tq, 139; boipitaL 
fibip sAQt to, 139, 

CAmhjrjf ^EnHr* 3 e}j 40^. 

Cbii^amnii HAlililil, 181. 

Cblixkbln qomribi^ iq}. 

ChiT£iiani cfliilc, 394^ 

CAiMmEt fcreil IPK 

MJt Botaa^ arjfi For«ti, 
(CVpTwrtfA'ijJj tif 134> 34 a r 
Chitqr 735. 

CbilimkuEp 434. 

Cblli^l CampAi^] GwaUerr Tnuiipod 
Coq^E ierv$i in» 15 t* 

CblEu, FindirT, 34^ 176, 321, 23A. 
CAiuM, fwTfE EreCp iw MdA. 

CAidi £' bodice *>r ifl MAIinrSp 
Cboli-MAheEbwAE'p jw ^fubcAbwAF. 

Chor tatiJuI, stt PAEboH. 

ChonI tTAlIc^, 114, 

ClariEEiHiip QiiEntMr of jn CciaEnil Indk, 
36; EELOsiSy b Indore nnd 37 ^ 

Rntivc, 37. Sm alia Stale aiEieln tfodir 
Kchgioii, 

Chnnir* ilqiw of, 3 3. 

Cbnrebrip il AfUj 3a ; at SelioiVp 30 ; 

At AloEjr, [80. 

CMl coE]ditloOp CcaEra! India p 31; ita- 
tbltc* of, 3^^ 

Ctarcp J-ofd, 135. 

G1«>'E:, CcninilCj 463. 

Cl 4 lB 3 >lcp of CenlniJ JadiA, T3 h E4 
o/ia State article. 

Cloth, QinnnfactciiE oT^ 33 ; tradrn iin^ 

.W alia Stale Ai-ticln AaU nnd 

bl aDD factarei. 

Cldh^ AlljibiSia^ Hleifi, E73J Nimacb^ 
303 ; oE offiecn at Ind^jze, ja8. 

CoaU lo, 5J, 40SP 430, 

Cock^bgjhtiQEF AtnuaemEaEa. 

CnadcA, indicia], aa daccI In Afi^iCX, 6^^ 
65; n 4 nted in States ui bcpATate 
artioln, 

Cdnaafc, eights of ekoe nniJer Mnjjbak, 
63; aneaent ofp 63, 66 ; nwknt 

Stale linn and coiiveruon of* 63, 

Jtfi. tit, 31 J, il*. 

3 j^|^ i« 4 , 37 ^, 38», jBSi+13. 

Coilc^e«i in Ccnml iinliap 73* 79; for 
aatiTc cbK^A, 7j, 39 a ^ in Xatiiv 
Stawk 73^ 150* 217* 23 ^^ 3&&^ Mil" 
? 3 * 
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Loc*J «oip« 

™ CoitraMivJJflh 

J4; PCIMDI CIlC*£Pl l^3»; 

nilw«}« Oil, 5i; W bonic, Ja- *» 
icn*f*tc articln^ | 

CoatlolllcnL fit! GwalliiWii aji j®!! 

«t McHidpH't 1S7. *' 

457; (tiltrieE^ Ba^igned upkeep dXi 

*3^ 1^5' *T^i 
Couveiit 

ConlwaUi*K Lc»^t *i ^3®r 
CarmHine Ifcfflfatooe, 

dortIfidllBli 53i 4 *^% ^ i^-^waped 

“fjM? DtBraherenpjJPu 

in inrluiti^ES of, 3^: e*pwl 54 - 
1655 

♦ptanlaE. f 4 a; P««^ 

^ prinliag s3. S4t f 

fli/j» SEparute S&te arSiclw^ jc^ ™ 

CwLTti^, fudfcdiV. Sn Acoitjf, ^5 p 

fl//» Show, Nowgonfit 

rolitieal Acwicy flrtic>i; m 

CriSnJMrlt*!. 7 *- Stt 
Crop*. dcp«4ent m rawfill. 4'. 

«i«id> «»<“► 4 ^ ’sr“^ ‘ tt 

43 ; fUtiitJci oF, 78: iiecoluT to 
??J, III J3niHletfch.3id,ll8. ie> 


III, to J 5 niMCfci.^n»^I + p---o 

kk^il. 108, S*ff «Si* 

Mtitle*. „ _ . 

Owttwiule, Sir R.t 6J‘ . 

CBltiralSoR. i”- 4 !' 

foiM Of. 4 JJ ‘i 

Si todl», «. 7 «; 

cTt)l>in 44, 4S: frnEfl4im,4®+ P™^'* 
ecr^i^kaT 36^43: lolUjial 4 

Slate 

rnWiaE^ra. iwiMaiijI cOfHlitiM 0^ “i 

ApyTso. ^ 

ClMinliiulniMtSir A., lli. I 59 > f®’' 

Curwntrp ColMfie. 

Cint«iii^ LacbiCr 

P. 

mbhaoTta riatseftp 4*®- 
l>Kouyi 


PSdft KJiarf^wala, C1 bi« «twll 
Gwalki^Tr IJS’ 

I>Sdri,397.43T‘ , 

DjbiUBj tu liafiliclkhBiM^ 
jOiir/rt iCu1t(valloHK43h 4Tt. 

51*1 9^^•X lial ^ m ■ 

l>il*kT-w*'MBlikJ, lift 

Paiku Rmo* IJJ- 

Dalyp Sir 
PftV* 3lajorft *3r 
Diiy C&llegc, iO. Hii 
303 p 597 t ^i 4 yf- 

DftmayftPili iBl- 

PattU, UK cfi sn BBEbclkl^tad, +&. 

Dind^l^ 35- 

DtPC^hl HwnrklBBp 
Dira Shtliok, al DWri^ 3I&. 

JV* a£M aitiiilei i-a^a 

Rercnar. ,. , 

Parts KlMtr (eitale% ag^ tT*bk>. 

icrtlM carptEB}, mui^rtarc Of in 

^ill, 7 a. ■Sp' BittclJ^ 

Dafji'BD 4543^- 

Dawlara, irf rcfiEi¥*li. 

DBBMpomr «* 

PaitEU McbBfaiMJ K-hiwa, ^“3- 
{«* an , agfin 

u.lii Statr, ,\sd-3** J wiwtioj' *"»< - 

1.6; bQiuul*w». 3S“: croJoKT* Wj; 
cfimale, IWfi i 3,^^' 

inraiiia by M»ii(l>ii..JS71 ,**?P 
dbhat mikei IratJ willl BnEiiii, 35? ^ 

^ Rai5 ftij*i Bahadur lUCCmll, 3 ^r! 

I nubancca by Bsrwl TJAkiBji 35Tj 
rtbellion Ail«n IstPgli* 351 
wlnl ShvEh fuocwJa, 3571 
naiiwiJiBiAEM, 357 5 ^P“ "1?^* 

i; 5 i-; 272 i"sySisf?^ 

ii8 j hU juhJ eBl«l«!tU«i. 3i«l fora*; 

coturauaia^io®^ 559? 
i;«rEeii>™l*. 3S9J P**“» 

«; land rwnlie, mi 

fi^Pk jfioi 3*®; ^' 

D;stt.’S.-. «. *•• 3.- 

549 - 

palii-BaiflfiJ r«i4p 5&fl- 
Palk^-tJuafi T0«rf^ 359- 
PatU-il^h^ 13+ 

paiUfiT rieeTp JW, 13*- ^ _ _ 

Pflulat FbO Sifldkia, ag. 34 , H* J3®p * 57> 
13S. iS7t iS9. !f'* .1' 

184-157* i9£- *04^ **5i ^7' 

a-O, 373, aHl-a^4 3fl3p 3*7i + 

.ietUi srihi-'i*. jJi ' 5 "= ••^i^ 

dore, J31 »bcl» riMlSiai *4? 

by !)*ii« Hko Gba*** “f*"^ 

dinriiler, IJl7i iii«-5«» 4*,'*,?*"“"*: 
j37 ; lal differ***** 
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INDEX 


coDiH uiEo intti 137 \ 

Irtwer or dcftro^Hi, 137«lypu TiMtici 
of Ad jftit^Qcn ajid liurllMpiiri 137; 
losM Gwiiior A44I CoTuri^ 1^7: ihno 
falAtt4i«ftoro<J So, vgjAsTmty 
Gvulior^ 135 ^ Aodl Treaty of jfi i JSp T3S; 

; selects I-Mihknr, S«j^; foniii 
iboKAmpn, 173^ obtaliu fjlieapiLTp 1S5 : 
CoOtrotled by TdI^oIE Rao tTof^ar, 204; 
fDp]^h>ni K^iiii Rao iiol^kiVi 
Dtja Dflitadurp 3 Ip, 

BeKlw^ IWnqKit, ?37, JI16+ 

DeaHp dupcHal of. In C^tnl Indidj 40. 
Dcsir-mum iq CenSTa^ Tnclyi, Ji. 

Deccan bemp, 

3. Sp lip JS*, aijp 
3G3. n/jw Gcolo^. 

Deccan midp Gneatp ^jp ^n. 

DaL^iajOn /tfjli/4 aep, 

Dcf]irty+ Jitf i^Q^latioo. 

DamiFitioo p iflteti ol, jn 
Deo 193. 

Peola, lair 
Deoia 3S3, 

Doork tifkji/f 
DepaSpbr, 57 p 1^4^ jjj. 

I>fpbtj Opiam A^entp 6'4p 6 ^ 

DenpiU 4P4l*3p >«$. 

Do^paU, £*a.riu^far 137. 

Deri ±>En|Php BundcUp i 5 sl 
D cviHbcb fGll|i.r}, 357, 36?. 

Dcvjpnn, ioAsil^ granted (o Bbop^p 
!» 45 - 


DvviTuinlp ^3. 

DcwUlp u* Fwlifila 
Dfrwii/uriTJM, J94. 

Dcwii Siata. i^i - ^97 ; duiJ nature of^ 
191; ffmatEoa, atta^ md brrandariaf, 
391 1 jo^bl bbiofy, 191 ; ardaajeoTofj, 
a^t; ulmLiiliflimtiaaj 793; Ooininuaiea- 
tSoiis, 391; cdbOilEanp 391^ boipilati^ 
391. 

Dona State BiwidiL bisSoijp 

*91; popatalioD, iowdj aivd 

J03: am aiid mlliTatEoa^ 
193; admlnutnskn, 393: rrrequo, 

393 j rwp#, 393; HLneyp 593, 

Dewii State (Junior Braneb), 

pofmbtfoiip 394 j towns and 
TilUgcfp 394; ttm and cnldiraUonp 
394^ admbiiiCTmdofi, 394+ revcnBCp 
394: tfoopi^ 394 i ibrirty> 394. 

UtwU town, 39^ ; placne at, 
rkwas-Uij^ loadp jSqp 393. 

DbHila rSitr otiate, 339 (TabJe). 

DKabla Ghorf ntaio, 339 {TaliSc% 

DAdkf foKiL tree {/fufta stf 

Balmy iTj*/ ForeilS, 

Dbamana, Mo^hla letlleEnait, 71. 

DUm^p lect ofp 371. 

Dbainnir. JJ4. 

)^ii 4 eU K^ptiti^ 35, 34S* 

Diiati^Bj Cbai^t^ ijp iQ9_p 110, | 


Dbangqip cajtfe of Holkar 3031 

DbaniLkp 331, 

OllfinwabT^ 431, 433, 

Maam^ iU DAiiwiL 
Dbir foKit EMti, 317, 3 Ml 
D llJf 313. 

Dhir binte, 317-3377 bTrmand liSttalJonp 
317 'f ori£Lft of ajLmo, 317 ■ phTaical 
aipecU, 317; ^Ce*bKyji3l7; rtorap^lS; 
fauna, 31S; ctiiiiaEe,3iR: rainfaB.^tO; 

3lE^’3*®'i arebaegiogy, 310; 
popolatEflUp 3JO; tnwoi and village*. 
3 m; caitei, ^it; diilecU* 3Jf; mii- 
HDos^ 3J1; DcenpalbitVp 331 j cuMra- 
tiofip 331 f foreiti, 351 ; Eroo-worlcig 
3JJ ; Iredo met comoirnar, 331; coin- 
munbaliociA, 3ji! 2 adiuinlitral loOp 351; 
let'OUire, 3JJ : Iwiid . rer^nOp 333; 
Cotnage> 3^3: troops, 3^3 ; education, 
313 ; uBerfical, 3147 early 

famine al. 20 ; family of^ »a, 35, 36; 
and^t remains in, ifi, 27, jg ; jnris- 
dielimi over fendnlorfeap 335. 

Dbar townp ^%4 '^27;tht, 354; aame, 
^24; wiptet, founding 3141 

becomea waEre of learning, 3J4; vicu- 
Mtbde* ofp 334 ; CaJlt lo \[ilwi SuEcinVp 
313; to AbuUj 333 j a Eradi centre, 
3^^: arrbacology of, 333; otdjijrt, 3^5 ; 
butbp1a<« of BSji fl, Mnllnv 
ns, 3161 Lit M^ajld, 3ad; Kamil 
Man [a, 3157 Bbn/a icbool, 3161 mu- 
lokotn -of Sbah Changil, 316 ; temple 
to Kilika, 316; Eqiwon achod, 336; 
Slate scbacl and hospltali, 356; bib]lH> 
Ciapby, ^26; famiDfi nti sO; Fonwnr 
of, enten Milwl, ai^ 

Dbur-Dtsdbi road, 3^1. 

Diiif-]jeblind mad, 333^ 

Dbw-Mhoflr road, 334. 

Dhlr-NIgda raad, 335+ 
Dhir-Xilcha-llfii^a roadp 3Ji^ 
DbiT'^wdirpar read, ^Sp 184* 

Dbam Siitgb (Ni^odJ, 412. 

SMl^iiTr, 3M. 

Dbaram Pil fOrchhl), 33*. 
DbnTafnpEira^^ir0 (Paso^)p 369, 
DharampbTi, 13, aaj, 319^ 

DbaTampnrl j^Tj-^Ttnsip 3jj, 

DJilrdlj ^ pOl^bolei *aE, 31S. 

/>Aarf ^wtigbl) — 5 Km or ZD lU p 69. 
DAarmAHi, grant foe religEoiu or chan- 
table pirrpfXKf, 

Dbannaliw, Z91, 30J- 
Dhamaoda (B*tate),p 1J9 (Table! 

s*- ^ 5 - ^09. U 7 . 
^373- 35^ 3W 397- 39^* 400. 

DAdu^, foreat tire 
ift Botany ffW FomtL 
Dbliaj Siughp Oiwan 39b. 

pbnal Sijsgb (CaibaL 19*^ 

Dbijkal Sinjeh (Paim3)p 3$7, 

DholpoTp 
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naaftiafactntt Ut, J|. 

Dholrin 11*. 

Dlhuatjdhum EaIW, idJ- 

lykul AV, DMr Miwn. ! 

UtiRUiji (eitflte). aj^o. 

DbUr G^di Goadii- 

DfcitiirwuH 394. I 

Plivoni Bntldhka, alMf. 

Dijilect, of Rijaslfaani, Jh nf JwPfilt 
Liib«, iSi?* o//tf Stile inkUi «W-rr 
l^agaage. 

IMamordi, S3! wfl^keii o^. Ifl Ctatira^ 
India, 35; lit Pinoi^ 3*5, l&g; at 
Chwltivati, iJt,37ii 
el bijawar. liio^ 

derMt of Tlolkir at, »5- 
1 i^g[iinbaj»f, ltd of Ja»P*r 37- 
Diket, of (mmIiIc rock, 9, 11,41^ 14®- 
Dikihilt fflToiSy, 38^. 

PlLii^ar KhEn (Ghori), 1319, lag. 33^ 
Htnkar kao, Six, mitiislcx al Gi^llior, 
a^F 13^; ful™c allAdbu Sindhia 

to bnJak, aj: aboluJsn fanniQp of 
rcTrtius,^ 147 E kutitnlM a K^:a}MJ 

14^^ ftarti pnhiii^ sd]OoU> 131; 
mbiiiicf at Rewak, 4(3, 

Diitaseip Central liK5ia+ 3I. 

Piipeftiaiiofi, jW Hoapical*, 

Ikvorcc;, 1 t3 Caitral lodia, i3- 
HT^rSoi^nj fitktiff 

Potmd lUliag, 33^1 34»^ 34*- , . 

l>04ii«ik senriKF fiOKLoti* eflgigKt lOii 
in Ccntxal India, 3^^ 

Jigna. kijp*itip 3*1, 31 a. 

Ikkrt !^lubaiiiTiiivd Kkan. C®™ I* Dclbip 
$43; aotjuiici Ikr^itt, ^43, I 

/cruind lilampagar ftTid Ehopalj 343! 
a&HiEEicE Ifidtpcndcfiee, 14^ J cntalty ol, 
lowahii N<«m, 341; icffldi i«l lu 
bMtB|ntr to ^lutn^ a4J; ctuXAdar dT, 
343 : doatb ofp 341. 

Ihru-dd Mufidii fatniljf of ipn«bp 33- 

nnpatert 0 ^, in Ctfllcat India, 39 ; 
fpnni oi", 4Ji^ o/ia Slatt articles 
Tlrillp tfcw of, in aowin^, 43, 47* 

Diink, condiRLEtllt, *c-t 
Cenlfal mpplj-iTJEt 33 - 
t3ni,g*p of Iwmp, tmSie in, -^O. <Sk tm9 
^talc atliclCT tittdtr Etdw- 
jy^S gfuss 
DubkuniL, i^O. 

Dnbkn, cMft of SicKhl £atcs at, 3|0. 
DodSji, Jja, ifg. 

Dndi^ati, >73- ^ 

DttdrcncC, CbcNUtiiex, oilafa Hojkat'a 
stmee, 304, atfi; defeated at Kair3- 
wad, 1053 Job* JaiwanT Rao, J03. 
Doeri *3? (T*l*l*> 
l>nU Sifluh. 309. 

I>u»£aT Htneb^ ^ 

Put^i i granKcd to Bkopil, 

a^ 3 - 


I>iifandp Colonel, A^E k CmlTal India 
liijrlQ^ ^iDltn^t ; red rei from Indore, 
ati, 3191 ^corlcd UkU Corpa^ 184- 
Pgrjflo Sil, 

tltiTjat''43““ 

Dairjim StoEh ^ 3 !aEhar], 43^i 
DiLFTodHan Sinfik, 417. 

ThpEy oci opknt, Torod bj CoTtnnneiitp 
6b, 69: f°^ *ep*irpte 

attieici SI iKtllaneotai kweiiiie, 

Dnty wfi sail, eompenaatioo for, paid 1Q 
Ktatci, 69. r 

Pjiinn, uHlu»tij, 5it Mr *7®; ^ 

IR. S3, i4. * 7 ®; Hid 

GanlPtapara, 

Dynasty, of Majiyaa, Soiigai, Satrapi:. 
16; Cnptaa of Maj^ha, 17 f HantLa, 
ILEjputi, Kaiaebnrif, Gklijara. 1 ^ 4 
|■atai^tin, FatflilTr Cbaioavid, 19 ; 
Fatkini, ao; Mu]{hAEl, 3t, U E ai- 
Sti fl/xa StiW anidcs lliftorr. 


E. 

Early kbabjlMi11 of Central India, tS- 
KaAbanakea, 

tartb-warlfcrt k Central India, 39. 

EaiL Indiafl RaJlirayp 5J, 9®i l““* 3T^p 
401,411,4181 4«b 430. 4*7 p 43r^ 43^^ 

Eaflcnt leCtioflj 444 ^ BajjhcltbPiWl ana 
Bnndclkkaod^ 

Ediatnirgb, diU of S3nctl ijate* ati ayo. 
Ed^ieatEoD, l^*cal Ilrihoum and, 3JI 
carliell attempt at, 73 i prtqpesa in, 
yaiiei in Stniei, 7J t ky rniff lg ni , 73 1 
for iODi of DAliirc ehkIsF 73t 
maleaK 73 - ECBCial otTecl of, 73, 74 t 
in eart fiftd west ol Agency, 73 s k 
different toclkn* of cmnmunitjr, 7^: 
department of k kjbK Stalof, Jf, 15a* 
Sir o/itf wparace Stato artlcloa^ 

£Ua, a onc-fioned Tcbick, 5®. 

Elepbantit fmmef oeameBct oFp 13^ £1, 
186^ *or, J*<k 
Fljpn Clnhv 171. 

Elknbonragb, Lard, 177^ 

Ea£ino 6 F*,TrapeH 4 laadS»t 4 :j 7 CP. Sna^i* 

Stale ailii^ u^Jrr Public Wofki. 

lanfu^, edcfiatiofi in, 74, Jfia, 
Epidemics lb Ceotnd 3*- 
Emffrapbyi mh InicripiJoni« 
tiiutn frawll toldin|C, iflil 

TDw)uiii«d, «a, a»S, i^<a/wT»ljl« 

in A^ey articles^ 

irr Son Rt*cT. 

EsGort to Agrt I to ibe GovoraOr-Gmemi^ 

>39. 

European finDh 373'41^' j 

HnrdWfanir jbrfadictiwftal powew ofCT;, 64. 
Eaamiiaer of Acoonjiili, Pwblle \^orki^ 

"Oil 

Ek^ and CBMofbf, 65 S impedSf^ ad- 
[ubiiftratlon of, ^ , iiatullc* 04 79- 
Sff alia Stale ankle*- 
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Sti a/tc vips^nte 

Scute article! MMtftr ^blic Wprk$+ 

54;; of Opiunif 6^.. 64. 

Stale Utkin und^r Trade uid Cqid- 
menct, 

EattiaditjQOj mitt fdtp 65. 

r. 

Fti fliEo^ aSS. 

Fdbrlei, 

Kain, cattle, ^; wtclc^jFp 55. a4rr 

^ State arti 4 i* 

FaizMiLkammnd (BliOptil]-^ icccccdtp 147; 
dcFeabi Muhamikiail Kti.«^^ 943 ^ ebar^ 
acicr cfp 3431; Icavea nle to hii 
ittr 3^5; deBth ofp 341, 

FaminrCBi, areas of frccpiiaicj^ fki; catuet of, 
do; earlikit ItbOwn, 60; of nieietouith 
unturyji bo; reipiLar mwura feKief 
Fi?al enaplt^^p do t efTccb of, atllJ 
viiiblcp i6^€i i prices ba, 61; asoiMangc 
of tuElwajt 14 eocAlmtirt^, dl ; pro¬ 
tective wotkf agaioit^ dt; pifcv^nlfitcc 
of dacoltj irt, 73 ; fk^ulct oa^ 
d/ro State ulielHeih 
FarlDj^iiT I'aliar, 1^0. 

Farm servuiK aumber in Cn^tml IndEB^jS^ 
Fateh Singh [Sohawal], 4ISL 
FateltlbdjlT batile of, 33 , 391.503, ^3-5 j 
Junction on Rijputioa-Milwi 
5$p 191, ?9i}t stage da edd Mdgbal 
rontep f-. 

Falohj^rb fort Imill, 141^ 3^4made orcr 
to Amir Khin, 344; ikge ofp 344 - 
rmitjon of, 165 ; atyle of, ad^; oSd 
Kor^n adg. 

Fatehpar SIkrE, 

Faujdif MaLanuikaLL Kli^^ 345^ 
Fairaa,Ce43tml kldiii^l 3 - Jier0/1^ ieparatc 
State arlidci- 
FSrii Khqfi, 

Feeder roodr, Jie Roada^ 

Felip CftpEdirTp 370. 

Fc&iie^ onraber tq CcDtral Ipdiiii 31; 
tado to matca, ^a; ckcch of in Baglieh 
khaodp 5ii; education of, 7$r Str 4i/rfi 
State atUckai uftJtr I^opnlataoD. 
Fef^ion^ OH aiftbiteotoTe^ 158^ L6a, . 

*35 H 36?, 370, jyt, 

Ferrieip 5S. 

FetiiTala bi Ccalfal Iiulsap 41. 

Fibm, 44, 45. 

tiloi«^/ewi Haptlstep idop Jd^p 1^5^ 1S4, 
185,151,3^0,333. 

FiLoir., Sir Mlcbael, 15 3r 
FkjLbge bf Siatca, a^l^cd hj family, ; 
of the A^iiiy, ^5 ; of Stateaidj. 
tf/fo Hprato State artbcleiw 
Ffnc cfdihp inannfactarc ofp ^3. S^f d/fo 
Mtaalin. 

Finger IfnpKbLonip^ r^istradon of, ju 
Firewood uid fomgCj icllen ofp in Central 
liLdiar 38, 


FiriihU. iidp ri^, 

FTrcEKli^l, SjS. 

Flroa Shib., emperor, 30. 

F'irOiC Shah raijwi ctandiid 

At MeocffUlor, slip, 179; defeated hj 
Sir llagh Rcscp a'G, ]ii4, 

Fim Aukunt to the Goveniiar-Giadetal'i 
Agent, 63-Aj. 

FLCdh^ tiuti iMindn,. 3 3 9 . 

Fleet,. Dr. Jf. F., 34ft 

FteraiHg, (.^Hti^CDS.p on anmspt, jji. 

Fodderp Eclicra of^ in Central India* 38; 

Taluabte graMci fotp 3 fc. 

Food of peopEe In Ceotfal [odiap 35, 
Food-gniina in Central fodl4, 43^, 44; 
piiceO of, in Central ftidtap 49; prioet 
daring Catninc, 5 i. 

Foreign Department hw dltimatE cooLcol 
of Agwy, $3^ 

' Forert kin^^orns/ lojd 
Foiefita in Cenfral IiHiii* am coTcml 
bj, 5O: sonreet of Eticonae fromp -, 

trws of Talue, 51; dou^eaK alnoc Sla- 

ghal dAya, i od muiiitratiru itad 
aifomtatintip 51; valnable graian in, 
31* ; 3 Uitiidc 4 of, 79. S££ aha Stato 

Uticlca. 

■ FortreMcf—C 4 HiIt 3 iI Indiap Jr, | , 

30 ; GwaLlnr, ao, 1 dR + Knlinjar, 21 ; 
Dhlr, 36, 335; Cbanderu ad^ x(S4 ; 
Gnhad, ibb; Manrluot, 179; Narwar* 
1E21 Ikjranggarh^ I93 ; 1 lingUjguh, 
309; BiJagaH^ aop ; Sendhwap 300 J 
^f nheahwar* 35 e ; Mehfd por, 3^3; Fateh- 
garh, 243, ib$. I kaEKiir ; Ciiuinr' 
garb, 3601 laUEnnaMj, 259; i^langal- 

3rS; Aiaigark* 579- Bindbo- 
guh, 411 
Fo«iESp 0. 

Fozp I a. 

Franklin, CapEiin, 413. 

Friends StJwlon, at Sehoro, jS. 

FruiEa, in Ceftltal India. 46 ; expotlod \a 
culy days from MiEoa, 54. 

Fnlid Kh^e, heOooM^ minisier at Bbopif, 
*45; Gives active snppOit lo Colonel 
Goddud^ 34j; mEt hmmei oppieuive* 
345; dlcjj J43. 

G. 

Cadaiiia in Central Indlar 
Gadgncha19a, 194. 

CagrarU, 55, Jgz. 

Gabarwira, 109, iet^ 423, 

Gahlota* 35^, 137. 

Cahora* duJeet of, 377^ 

E^airaE^j taiifL 33^ 

{>»|a ^gh, Kachwiba, 183* 

Ci^hfir tChaobc'* 453. 

Gajfsdra S^h (l^roti), 195. 

[ec 4 n)p 150, 354. 

CnjEniJod Bbiimiaii 308* 305. 

Caleuip oegorresee ofj 53, 404. 
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Gimbbir 94# 

4J. 

Cuup^ N^fWVj -cw^ 

iSi. 

GflAdii, CbjuiHi^lj r^i, [lo^ 

Guk^ CbftEiiTtM, ttf FcAli^lk 

<±i££ieUt Guxj^ (GwiLliDr)p 170. 

< PtBj; Dc 4 , 3^- 
G»iEi^tar, i|7j mEcm tt, 144# 

CJnDcor, Hi 

Ga/^it (CbMHdvAiV fiif¥zv)f 44, afj» 

ELioh St4.tc utick^ 

Ginn^B, 333. 

GBm& d’Orta, AH poppf cultivAlJoa, 4^. 
a jt ■i?- 

GAtb KuEdf, Kbflji^n c(t 3H|rBh 
Gaibi 13S, ZJ9, 196. 

bfui^LL, lUf ^Sg. 

□uthi vitl&gt; z^i 
CiFbtcsldt^n 
QMxhl ioAsfff 3^9^ 

GaiJiinrBl, 345-1 35^* 

Dfti, 

Girixpafp Gylrajpoi, 

Q%raU al9h *^41 
Oarat^CbiiluJwili flaad> aa6. 

HtmulE HtAlCp 4M- 

GArdsoD or BriEiih ud biAtirti IrO^pi 
irt Ct^Enl India, 70, St* fl/ifl 
teraiBciiti^ SUtkomii Slate BdECtu 

Mrrdtr A^pijr, 

GturKijPQis, iSs, 

Gtitri Tal, id^3. 

GBsrihar ntatcp 

GAiatqttiA Iki Llolkarn ^^6, 

GBDtanilpulTB, ^*4 VUiriyAlcura. 
GAntafnptari, 336-317; ^ Indore 

xiYd, J3 E j fdutidita^ e(^ aifi; ccmnjMfcon 
to nuik-rii^Lnn in, 336; 

Sa:t'B EELQQAXlCET^ Alp 2^7 i dyUCJ^ Alp 

Ah 

Gtty*. Frudd (CbBabo)| 433^ 

UcciA, S 44 Pi^ondiL 
Geology - Ccfitral rndia, 4-1I i dHradA- 
tioop 3 i VpBdbTAii scria^ 4, S, S j 
PiJii,a ibBla, 7; dtimocid nutiix, 7; 
SijSwBrn, 9; Arckma TOckii 9; 
Gwidw^AUp 9j LaTnelAAp 10- DccoaA 
irmpp ioj Ulcfiie, 11; ilBibAii* ^lky^ 
ill rtoent foniLAtion^, n; IkkndeU 
khil^d gncisi,. SP, 9, Ni^n- liinntoaep 
o/Bas^bclkliAAdr ids; ofBoorlelltliuid, 
loil; of GwjlUot blatep 131-133 ^ 
Rowali Slate, 404- St* a/tfi Oliuif 
isiatc AitlcTeB- 

Gbafur KhSn k HfiiCTit oC Amir Kbiin Biaa 
founder of jBOrfl StaEc, aOI* 233^ 197^ 
a9l*p 3*1 r 

GhAUtftl remple, :iT}Q, 391. 

Gbaifb Dajp KhScbip 306. 

OhlEiB. qitftjriM, aoa, as 2+ 

GWt m L'Mitmi India, ^tk, 
GbMUa/o-xSiMd^ 369. 

c-i. 


GbAm MuliAinTnAd KEdLn (Bbopdl), op¬ 
pose Wwlf MnbAinraad, a43' grtA 
iluM btniiBmmiid u miniitfr, 343; 
cAlb In MaiitblSp ^44; bAudi onr 
FACebgaih fortp 144^ in FindirUp 
344 ; rarretldm lillinuApir 10 SgndfciiBip 
3441 tatufdi AA Nhw^U^ J44; cmlft En 
kf ar geba* pgak p 144; nlEm from Ulwe 
piirtEdpAiiMi iu BHaifAr ^ 44 i ^45' 

Gbtui Mubjuamad KMu (J^br^^p 29S1 
Ghijl-Ad-iih3, 3B3. 

^i/iCndailfied buUeO* a ebief ImpOftp 54- 
Ghi^dfi-nd^ ^Milwa), 125, 164, a97p 
327* 

Gbora {Jobol], 34^- 

4r^AF^O, TKCEAble (Ca^KOSTO Ort/l* 

40^ 

Gbuli^tu iCadirp 397. 

Ui/i ('iJ|K0Bt">, it* AfflUMmea^ 

G^ingf^orkAp I37,l6jj aia, U^t 163, 
GiunnigArb. 4, a^Oi a^Ep 36fti 
GlnEbif Bahidiir^ 3T9. 

Ginui rincr, 

Gfnvar HUigli (Jbso)p 4^0. 

Gnciaip Fawklkbanil. 9 t 34 ^^ 

Gonti, 43y 
GodSpuj, 310. 

Gwlar SbUt. t™b ofp 333. 

Goddard. GotoncE, 143, B7B. 

GodbiA-RallAtb RjilwAj, s6,57, loi. 14S' 
a, itBgE QD old Mtighal rDulet 37- 
, t6s, 13J, ij», lij. 

GooBddbB, 330. 

GofldA, ii6-ijts 4, IS, loSj 313|?5I, 
411; luDgnaE^ ofp 33 ; Wtrek Ut foresis, 
33 i rottacflf lAT^p 57 s «»« A ndtpe 
race, il6| djuailleA *1^! wcalla. 
of^ 117; adnuuMradon go^t HIS 
febverHM of tbroOfb Mjiiiha 
ai7i selltrtaeut bj Ilrlltlbp up irib*! 
PTgimiaaiiocv t r 7; ooMfMtiofiBl grow 
ii7f cAitc diiftii™, I ii; Rlj Gcndi, 
Ijg; catlcd RiiimaTacAEAp iiS; «- 
ogBiuooB diriiiooAp i lB i totcluHtic 
tepia, iiS^ TBAffiage omtoeoip 119; 
adoption o€ Hindu nEtip 119 E raarHage 
triEb aUlcr'Bdiildres, itg^ WdcgiwMi 
ierrief, II9; mairtAffO ttftnaa^, II9; 
qaarter* fw bACbelin and ffabiitai 
amcog MMai, 119; dUposal of llws 
dnd^ 119# eorpsc Juried imong lowex 
B4iil bciTiit nmonr bigber d-aws. I I9; 
fear of of Sic tnul, 110 ; reii^cia 
it nainiisttc pwtlj* ^ J Goad 

paaLhecHip Ejo; BccapaUooA follopfed, 

130; ^m-iarTaolA* rAff^ntrifp cmI- 
minen, fltc-. pJijidcAl chATBoter' 
iitici, S»i language ApakiSp lioj no 
literaEore, X 3 I^ 

GofidwifUk lll-lJt; toda of,5p 9, nt 
ecal to, tOt fil; entaif of ti«t. JfS l 
btitorfcal MwdatiiHil, il6j igBOrancc 
of traclj Jl6i uamc Gcnd^ 11^ 
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Gofi4i3ri, 1^, ifiSt 
Gop31 ^ (Kamth), 431^ 433^ 

Gapll L<jamibU)f 400. 

CiopU ^u3|Ph {fuo)k 43a 
Gapil Sinjfh ^ Kija (Jhi btu,)^ 

GopSl ^iQj^hr Riji of Kanul], 1^4. 

C^pu ji¥trf j ^ 

Gouina, lamba dC At Oalutupor^ . 
tJoitgbj I^tJ, %\ Ihfahiu^paT', 1^7^ 
Go?ena mrtatp Admiaiitir^on. 
GuTcfomcbt'Of iRLlfc&r IM Fontgra Ikfwt- 
naciiLr 

GowitVAr-GeiKtAli: Comw^llu aj, 138, 
jofi; IjarlcHTfe J3; Jjard JiaAiinjfit 
14^ I#Ol^1 Bnttindk, LonI 

mieabonsEighp 17, 

Go^Tind^aufi ^ S#p 417. 

GtiUti, »|MinLc 4 in jr d«7i from Malirlp 

fi4: a chtcf catpoftp ^4; ipfcict of fail' 
wn}t<^n tOC^inpUicd, tradcniiip ^5, 
CraiUp or cbiclcpeAp ariffimmfv)f 

44 t 47 : miplnj? oft 43 ii bowh 

wiihp Eh CfflEtal India, 44; of te- 

rirui^ ioLti. D5cd ai fcH^ ^c-i44; 

|>cr MJitt 4 a 4 ykld, 44; ID mixed low- 
4fl prtoe* dariHff ikttilne^ Al, 
Gnpe4p 4 prodiact of Milwi^ 54. 

Graiscj^ idlen ifi; u^tfalr 
Srr iflicln ttmhr 


Great Dwaji Road^^oa^ 4J1, 417, 

Great ladEan rcniiiiula KailwAy^ 45 p 57^ 
95 s 9 ^. 1 ^ 5 , 139^ I45- i^it 179* 
H^o, a^S, 35jp J59, ifn, ifij, 367, 379, 
a«3i aSS^ 347^ 353- 335, 359. 36«, 3^G 
565. 374, 5 !J 3 . 3 ^. 3 *J 5 > 3 « 9 r 39 ^r m^ 

393h397p 399^ 433 <4341 l«tttlOwvdSp 

bv ^UtetSSr 139- 
Gri^p Sir L, 6^ 

Gtl 4 Hntw|dTeBtoparEtyehieriLpa.!i; efftct 
of, io J5; States beEd andeirp l 5 a. 

Ja# rt/jw Tablt* LH Aijcncy actjcl«:i. 
Gu&¥a frulU 4^- 
GodA/MHd, 341, 

GtifiiE I 3 i»i 337. 

Gii^l mnsi\ Kbk^r, 19a 
Glij^rfait, tqa 
Guuri Mnhal, 171 r 
O^itui in AllIwiLp 36. 

GnlfpwJjSj. 

GiiffilH SLUjjb 37ip 37J»375. 

3 ;S^. 35 i«^ 

Guaa, tMp i&i; lion iboLat, J a ■ Gvrem- 
mfifit italliMi atp 4^. 

Geptfl tempkip 37s, 4^4, 

GupUSp ut CntaX lBdii 4 , 17, ia7p J33; 
Inler GupUtp EiodJia mid tlfaiiiB. 17' 
areliitcGtore of, nSf eominTp 
GuradLa, ^etit aU 179 - 
Gfir^ ^faHUE£]p HKiubcotoijicat aftc^ 407^ 
4tB, 

CGrj&ras, connuioTi wkh Rij^ait clonic iS s 
rule io Coocral TodU^ JSf; and Padliarf 
And'^aramifTii, 19. ' 


CwaJinr ciEyp t6li^[71; ulaadoHs ld€; 
pofralaiEoRp Etifrs ^mpoilAnOe in rAily 
Ja 74, 167; pfcKOt Afipeofttricfi 1^7; 
huildiiin inp 1^7 j Eomb of MobAm^ 
mad GrixAo, E-&7 j. of Ton Sefi, 1^7; tis? 
of its, 

Gwalior fortp sititatioH and dcazrlptioa, 
i!SS+ fotupdlni; of, 1S8; nitrtc of, iftS ; 
held by Huns, ^ Rail Ehoj of 

KaJinn), 169; bj Kachwibas, Et^i by 
I'ariiiiE^ 169: captured bjf Kutb-ud- 
(IfEir Et9; ntnken by CnribArip 1^9; 
U^fn by AltAini}i, falU l<» T<r4.-' 

wiraip 1^19; U> Lf^ISp 169; kijl 5Liin 
= w>nsi»l! a^ooL fth 1 ^. fal^ 
to^ris. 1^9: to AkbtLfs 1^; Eo JA|% 
Jtgi takcQ bf Popbam, 170; hj Sin^ 
dJsia, 1701 Eakcn hr Geo^rd tVhilc, 
gArr^Hcd bymlisb^l7o; inkoi 

by Sk Row, i 70 ; fuf 

Jhlndp E70; Biidincolagieil remains 
noFneroUVp 170; ^tet ofj, 170^ imiooea 
in, r 70; ^bor viiiu, 171; G Qju^ 
Mabnlp 170; tnmpica on^ 17E-171; 
SSU^babn tcPitpTHp E7E; Tcli Maudir, 
171; Jnin EeBb|ik and 17^^ I 

Innkup 172. 

15a. 

Gwalior Gird, 154. 

Gwalior IJgbt Railway, ftp 57p r45f 
163, 177, iS4p iSb. 

Gwalior Kotid^cy (Polbiod Cbai^), 
extent ol, E sA I .Statn in, 128; popidn- 
lion, towns and vilLoj^ lai^; hEitory 
Of^ slaEtci o^ 13^; Rcstdoncy 

Unaiti^ 119^ tabto q{ bolding imder,^ 

Gwiiior StatHp 130-191 i boundarLes ami 
confignmllem, 13a J arewrl^O; Kclions 
of, E30; namCs 1301 natni^ cliirLiireLf^ 
r^Q; elrutl Eontin, E 301 blliap riTim, 

n^n fi^oloflyt I3I-J33S boEiny, 133- 
i34i fatEna, E34: c]imAtfi,lj4i hiflory, 
I34-140' riw of famiiy, 134; Ranngih 

134 s btabJdjfp ifj£: ^1 of Gwnbor^ 

135 i Treaty ofSalbsF, 135; Rcsid«^ ap- 
poinMt 135; BaipK joins SEJidhia^ 
135; SindmA at Dclbk Jjt; reoeViOS 
llilie frem entpemr, ijt; cbjuacrer of 
Mabidjt, f^t; DaotAi Rao mefireds, 
136; induenoHl by iSa^c Rao Ghitkc^ 
137; Treaty 0/ fioHcinpl^y; SVar of 
1803,. 137*; Trea^os of An^ogaon 
and Ettirhiaparp J37; lo4 of Gwalior 
and Gohad, 137 ^ retEonUjoa of Gwalior 
and Gohadp tfSj PindM War, r^@ + 
Janbojf Rao soDcoed^ 138; dislorb- 
antrt at Gwalior, 13R j oontinemt fofce 
rAiied, 138; Joyaji Rao ineeBedsp 13B; 
diilartuncHp 138; batlEc of Mabiriij- 

f jur, 139 ; Dinkflj Ran oiiiiiarer, 139 ? 
ojaLEy of SitalbUi In Mutiny^ 139^ 
bln drireo frooi Gwalior^ 139; 






IJVI?EX 




Gifrfll 3 <rr tikm Sir tlogh Ew^ 139; 
hELwb}^ loona^ 13^ ; Gwalior fort ro' 
stored^ 139 ; MEJhaira RaC 
cbi«f] xuccHdij, 13/jj; coa to ChiiMi^ 
J 319 1 pTEHnCic hofipltnl ibJp, 1 39 tlllc* 
and lvotL<]pfi or, 140^ uebjeoloj^yp 140^; 
the peapk-p 140: re]icl< 9 ^p I4I I 
CtMj^p I4J; cuteoed accupaMuai, 14jj 
mbuioiu, {41; fl^catlnnil coadiltofi's, 
1411 ■^cflUiuni i^aliMlci, im- 

p»\^m£Dti ilii BgricolEuriiil pnctJOCp 1 43 
enttle, t44: kri^fotloap 1^ t 144; 

iDkcraE 9 « 144^ laaiiulamLrEi, 

14^1;' comnierccH 14^1 faiLwaJrt Ood 
rmds 145: “id tt^rmpbi, 146; 

&jiiWt^46; idjnLnistiativii, 146'; hK 
mbixtrativc dlrUiotiMp t4(> l hieod-r 
trpjjtrt^n and ^taff ofp 14"; Icf^iilalion 
and failiccp 14X; caen^, 147 ; 

ijtlmiea] conita, 14^ ^ 14^; 

land rereniae, 4 48^ j AHKi 4 aieci:b, 14S;; 
rairt Jpf land, I45; anrvicy, I49: le- 
T^nDC dcEnandp I ; lulicelEiitfteotia 
leveniWr ^ 491 opiiioi, 149; ™ 

opiuDL, 149; Baltp i4^i ovtlonif, 149^ 
co[uitT7 liqaor, 130^ Manape^ 150 i cotn^ 
o^p T50; Fahlie Woikin 134; arrafp 
150 E polioe nbd jaiU, ifl; 
l£l: Wpialip 1511 Tac£inati«t, 
st/iu, 1^-156; towni in^ 137-191, 
Gwalior, irr^xy of^ 13S, 139, 

Gwaliar^J bJUni r^d ^ 14^, 

GwiI iot'N<ii w|;ofl^ChhataipQj^liii ri^ad, 
344. 3 h. 37S- 
Gwalipa m Gwatiarp 1 oS, 

G 7 a 4 rAipiitt 


llaidiij^rfi'E^odap iit EioodJt Stato. 
lUiha^ Io7p 11 ^ Se^ ah* Kila-^ 
chnn, 

Hair^ raethod ^ drtti^p 4^- 
//J/ {p]oB£h)i 4^ 
lifllpirkllpgvnrK J03, 

//aUu, forclt ti« C/fiTiWa Cardtfilta^, 

//aii oi [aoicaJinicnt per pTcnmh 

of land), 67, JW ahf ^Eate aflkka 
^p±/jr^ Land Rmnne^ 

]4alt^cri, Mci£Hia arttkinantj 7 
Haiiil4-kiiK3iEi Khan (,B!topal)h :^ 47 > 
Hofliiltntk^ Sir RobetL Ajgcnt En Cen¬ 
tral India-N ^3^ 

Haniif Stia^h (Orchha)p 350. 

IIpwiq.Dr^ 344. 

Handu^ 10 ^ 

11 andk^ Uird MisiJon nt y irn a ch p x ^3^ 

Hanwaet Sb|£hp 276^ 

Har Fltad CTon-Falehpnr)* 393, 
ilaj Singh Deo, famdy ofj 3^7- 
llzraotl iiwinded in oi MaLwii, 1 lli 

Harbani Ral (Pana^), ^€7, 

Hudatll lALlj iVA Dardol L41L 


Hafdi-a^ir^ 43L 

Hardol iJltOf. xct of, 37; death of and 
Eiae prcwlt, 37, 335, 333; fait uf, jjj, 
llardwarOp a chier jjnportf 34; triideii bf 

ttari Rad IfolkaTji nO/S, 2 ^, ai7p 331 1 
in4Mrr«etiaa ofp li unprEfoaed, lo-jn 
331; u rtlcaiedp 207; deposes MiitoEid 
1^0, 2D7 ; death 9071 ene^tmga 
edocatimi, 117. 
llaji Singh (Joao), 430- 
Har^KtipHr feeder rooffp 391, 399. 
llarpalpar ilalloa, ^3t. 31^9, 397, 399’^ 
//Ar^d, Gajrcat tiee {Titrmimi/ia p 

nar flolant FurtHiL 
E Innha^rdhana of Kananj, tSp 134,. Igd; 

Hfaen Triafle ■Fliita bUa, iS. 
DAaht-RhaivayjjffrTp 393. 

I1aating% Lord, Gnaetri'Or-Generid, 34; 
inakca allionw* with clutls and lEtaelu 
PindlriSp 34 i vocoesti hdC hia action^ 24. 
l!ate Sangh {QediUi)^ 3^0. 

Hitigaonp 12$. 

HiKpol (GwBlior)p 17c, 

Haltm KntI Kbonp aSa. 


llaya Kshetra, 41$. 

Hay3t ^TnluEnmad Khan (BhO|iil)r ln£- 
1:^1^ 143; itde weakp 243; adopts 
^43* ^ bHueneed by hb »oa, 
^431 appndnEi ^r“id ^nhamraad mb^ 
i«c:r+ *431 dentil ofp 344 j fLaatK:e4 al 
succcfsim 9fp 233. 

DiiMrjbagh higblii^li ^3- 

iiematile, 91 133^ 

Hetap^ 44t ofp 7 ^ 

Krrf^ Sojf, 

Hcftveyp Mr. F,^d3, 

137, 

llldcip a chief eapan, 34. 

Hiigh Couilpof Ageai lo the CoTamor- 
Ucneralip ^4£< b Rdliih Indbp Coi#* 
wnt tc^ djp ^ . 

Hill rnyffterc^ CfflEraV India, 3 ; dfect of 
m climate, Jp 13; water-bed fonnpect 
bvp 13, Sii Slate ortidea 
Hilly l«<t, imanitj ifip 33: mairiage age 
in, 33 1 prefAtcn« o( daseerffp i^e*, iUp 
39; JaXijfa enlEiTatiiPli b, 431 incldaiKe 
^ laiHi lennac bp dl. 

Himmat BahMur, 1J L 1 ^ 7 ^ 

[Rintiiat Singh 197, 

n tndct Colonelir 407- 

HinkltT ^Vrttcin, 34 ^ Eoitaiu 34» owd 

hj MahiTfra b Jain icriplofei, 34- 
Hindb 210, 3^3^ 

HindoU iiad^4 

Hriidu Singhp Diw3n (Tori-Fatphpni‘p 

393. 

Hindoiim In Central Tn^ia, 36. 

Hlndapat (Allpnfa>* 39&. 
ilindnpat |,Paiina)p 3^7, 35jSor 3S^» 
4?$ 

Hi^upit fS ani E har ) ^ 361. - 












HiiadQlLr damnjUi? urdiitccturc 
^6<a ; BCE of niiELmn.gc amciagp I 
bcr ii3 Ccfitnl ftid^ ^: nomeoclAiiif e 
(uuongfe 41- 
] HllP-liti^h fcit- 300. 
lIlEm Suigiir ^9^5. 

^fFTJjy^FtA*fi_[t, j-rf* SOEU 

!firi|.iur (Bijlinr}, iron ToriDd jlE.^ g 3 . 

Zlirapor esute. 3J9 (TabVE)^ 

H:lTiipiir (JoUtl), $4!^ 

Tiircie Sils tPinni;.^ 3^7* 35^1* 3^1 Jp 40^5, 
41^^ 4 lip 419. 

^ir l‘.p 30^. 

Ilillci^y of Cenlt^l tudJii itncicivt 

pciiMf 33^ ^Imyr^Bip StuicXp WcKtcns 
SalTBps, GupEB% liDiUp 17; Ilar^ 
fttiiLTAindbjiiaB, Kijpat djrt44i;ivli MilAvBii, 
KatacluirLi, GurJaruK I'Arikin and 

pAnunlrUp of GhBmi, 39 ; 

FaiE^ kin^p 90 1 
dyiuEt^p AkboTp Sikih UhiEp al : 
ABnmgxchp Ma.nthi penodp Driliih 
f^yprvaiacfp TZiPlkm, 33; SLiadhiA, 
Af^no^i iLaQ-iDiterf4»ttC£ paltc^. ij,; 
KtllcmcnL of aiTflin, pAdDcuimip 34^ 
GwaJior dEttur^ofl*, fi^nniiiofl of 

A|m^7,K Matinyi, 1^; rcfiiontiuB of 
otxKTp tGblEqQcat dctcIOpDKim 36*. 
For iepuatE alLatei State artklo. 

* Hltim Tiianc^, l8«. taip 330^ 3d8p 3^^ 
Hfll, TfUa^ of, aoj* 

IfoU, FeftltiJa, 

HoUur, aj-»4^ laj, 175, loip soj-ioSp 
3 ll-ii 4 p 336 p 317 . 3361 ^ 17 * 

373. ajS. 379, j 96 , 35 J, 357^358. 3 &^ 

AZul^l Bai. 

JaawK^ RaO, Midh^ Rao, Takujl Rao. 
Holkar Coltcgie, ^Op 317^ ilS. 
ffoLkar Suie kmwty^ aia, 
floral Dcop 

Honei^ ; Ckivcraninil iUtlioo^ 48. 
Hosha^ SLlh (MUw|}^ 135, 175, a^dp 

337. 339. 

HoitLaEEii^ 31^ 103, 104, I 3£. 
HwpiL^ and dupenaaiiEit 74, 73^ Ba, 
15?. iS^P 1 ? 4 p ijfp ^^8. 

iBo, iSi, iS3p 195-1S7, 1^ 1^3, 155, 
318, 134, 3 ia* 115^ a^ip 13^ 3^4-337. 
36*, J7ip a75p 375,381, iSi, 3S4, 
»S7> lygp 301, 3091, 313. 314, 337, 333 p 
3 jr. J 4 *. i 4 d. 35 '"*- SJe. 575 P 

57 ^ 5 *^ 3 . m * 4 t 7 p + 3 g. 4 ^ 5 . 4 aSp 4 Jt- 
ilooKi^ eluaas of. ka Ctatwi LadUp 40; 
aie af uLtdiitacic kg, 4o<- araamcntal 
woHidwqid; 00,40; kaHticaEc of Euti^h 
pean nmample oa^ 40+ 

ai* IJ&, 1:9, aa?, 318. 

Huni, in Ccnlml Lsdun 17^ 113; \n 

rope, 17. 

littuin SLib i;Janainr)p 405^ 

Ifmajir iti43i^^ ehiErf ooitn of a Stalc^ 147. 
Kuikr DndienK, 

SiuuT 414, 


Trjeaai, ti+ 

llyd^md, 139^ 241, 


Ibn BuLllta^ 39O. 

IbnLtilm L^Ip lakes outwotk of GwiLLar, 

^[, 1^. 

Itbbivar granted to Bbopfil, 245; 

held b^ LfourbociXp 1^5. 

Icbbawar itymth aSo, atafic on 
poHte. 37- 

irLtkblr AJ! Kbldp 3:58. 

/j^ad^ (Cytotr of ftTT0Mica)j 6&. Srt 
4/^d SEflte artidea. 

Ikiod/dffi-. 153- ^ ^ . 

/ArJioffliwtf, fl bofid or deed, ii4 Sa^<s4 
States. 

JpUka Tataop lake, 3^7. 

ImnugralLm, iotoContild ladlLa, 31. 

Imperial Cadet Corp% 998^ 303- 

[mperial Sernee troopi, 71 ; cavati^p 7a, 
151, iSOp arfip 35s, 35«, 157 r mfiijaiFyt 
71^131,190; tmnifMJTt, 7lp 131, l»a> 
ai 4 

Impey^ Df-k opcni hrtl hotpltalj. 74. 
laiplemcaEip ngricOltuTal, bcavier in 
Otar, 43^ 47: aa ased in Central fodia, 
47, St£ oIm State nrtkies. 

Iinporti balDCACml India, 34. S&f 
Stilo articles- 

Jjrsppveriahineiat caosed tj ettravaijaftcei 

50^ 

Impronmenti, ccncnl tffTeCt ofp £0J 
cnkairalp 47. a/j(u Slate artklo. 
tDijs^t Metilt, jr/ lioarboD. 
iDGidenee of land refoiue, 67^ 68. Sfi 
4*5 iepArate State artkJes vtuitr Land 
kcreoiie. 

IfidargRf b^ 337. 

tndeUedoeaa, norma) conditbn of tnoiS 

eliEseSf 3a. 

lado-C^uifetie plaiop effect M» Elinaatc, 

^3’ 

Indok^ 109. 

lodafE Agency abolEibcd, 

Indore eilyp 13 7'-119; plague jlifOt uu 31- 
tvagn in^ 49; a U^e GcnEtex 54!^ 
vtymo^ ibr £9; name, idi. aj ^ be- 
comcf capital^ 303, 137; capio^ lij 
Siadblap 3J, 137, 103, 337; laflii jptiLi* 
ictiocki al^ SI; tele^oeaEp 39^ 
lodone dbtri^ of Hhopawaj |jaasfcTied+ 
316. 

IndoH dkftricU Eft Malwa tnnEfmed, i89- 
lad0ti^ ^rgxitta^ 311, 

Tadon Kcudeft^ SimiEi, 30^ laSj Cana- 
dka-B 3Ti*skin in, 381 a trade Cei^lrcp 34; 
Ickphotbe, 39; I mpciial I^^b■t^E VV orka 
deparlincnlp 70, 

IiKloae RetidciicT, Falltieal CLaigCr 3oo- 
indofe Rcflldeft-cy hofpknl, 74^ 
nir fi fer al v^oai al, 

lodocE Staln^ JOo-337^ dloadon and arEi« 
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iOO ; 1 >oi] 4 idaTi<ft and ti%cU 

r^rmin^t a<^l i 

aoi I ^oli7£y, 201; boCanfi ; fauna, 
a&i; aaj; hiiitoiyp 

Holkar fjDiltj', 2011 < 5 f MaJhar 

kuop aoj tH^cath, 344; death of Klwilde 
3045 Male R^MSi Jtii; Abalji Bu 
nie««di^ 304: adtEdnlrtrtlion of, 304: 
deaUi of, 304: Tfllfojl KaO ttiirc^v 
304; dc^lh of aiid effcotp 304 ; Kishi 
Rao ■iid ItJalhij Rao di^te iuccea- 
tioUp 3 Q 4 ; Jaiwaflt kao to power, 
aa£^ ■wbm LaLtle of UjlialDp ta 

defeated at [ndorc, 205 3 wUii latitc of 
Pmele* J03; dtfcila Won™, 30 ^; li 
dffealeil by Lord aos J TKalj of 

K&jpDT|:faitt 305^; dSrty 306 j Mail 4 r 
kao ancccedi, 30 * 3 Tiil?I RaJ ttcnil, 
106; wju with UnlJjb^Jod^ bailie af 
Mehidpiif> 206; Tpeity of ^faBdalOfp ' 
]06 3 improved tKMilion of State, aofp I 
Mai bar mo pUsp J07; Mirtand Ran 
aueotrda^ 307 ; Ji dcpoied by I lari 
Ran, 107 3 KbanJe RaO siiotscedi^ 20- j 
TnkojT Kao H nK^dsp 307 J MoEiny 
«v«flLip aS7; ttfiitotial eitcbancW^ JoS ; 
adaiinUtfatLTc arttfigement*, aoS; SU 
vaji Kao luceedfi, 3Wt a-Jrainktrallm 
1104 a I4K0MB^ 30 ®; Siviji Rao al> 
dicai«it 30 ® j Tnkenl Rao U1 EM««d», 
to3; iLtlet and saJltU of ctikf, ao®3 
afohatoloBT, loS-iofl; Uie pcoplc^ 
an^ilO 3 popoUtion and iirnHly> 
jog ; tdiief tiatiatUs of, 20^; towni 
and ril1:iE«h ^^91 «tLgionst 209 ; dia~ 
Iku^ jog; oaitei, aogj occnpjdtoni, 
310; Christian misliOftip i to ^ agricnl- j 

Inol condiEinos, ?io; soilip 7io; agri■ 
cnLlorat atalUlkE, 310 3 crops, aio; 
iraprcwinentK a to ; calEle^bwcdtaET 
asEj mig^ioAi Slip iofcsti, 313 3 
inJnera.Ut 213; aitJi and mafin^orct, 
j] a; ccNmnefte, 3 j 3 [ coiOHinnicalfiiO*p 
j] 3; laJlwari, 313 ; loadj^ ?iii pMlai 
n'ltem, JJ 3 i fuidDCj 313; adniiWitfa- 
lion, 313 318 3 adffinbtfaliTe dJviiirai^ 
alj; CnoDcil of RcjjBicyi 2143 dvjl 
and criminal jiu£ioe» 314 3 fmaticcp 314; 
Land reventie* 3143 mlKsilaneoM rere- I 
oiKp a ; opbita, al3; saUp 3 ts; oadaCi 
ai6; liqtHJf, sJ^; ooioage, 316; mnnb 
cdpai, 3 if ^3 pnbkc worlds aifi'i aronyt 
jtfis Imperial Serrirt CETilfy and 
tcaniporb 3l6 j policCii 3l6; 1 * 1 ^% 3l6 3 | 
cdll^arLon^ JtJS medkai InHiEntiOESip 
tij: ftaocinnJtoDr 11 ^ 

Ipdoit H/ff. 331 ; 201 . 3 *^ 


S uarten of* 237. 

rovli ait. 

Ipdore-DcpalpM ^ 

IndirtT-Soirof-KlMJtdwi road, 58, 113^ 


ladisyTt •Ji 34 ?V 3 S*p 1®^' 


Tndnmbij 

IndrCabwar j fk TDd>ore+ 

Iddnitrici, ia ConEnl India, 34, 71* T 3 - 
Sit 4/ii? State arilnkt- 
Ttifantip barial of, 4EL 
Infanlldde, in Central India, 33^ 

Infantry, of BriiUb Corcnii™t, 7 n* 334, 
270/352; linpcrinl SeerioCp 7I# TSOf 
iSo: Nalhi« Stale* acpafttie Slate 
articlet+ 

Tafntmlkt, 3*- 

Inglia, Jado Sahlb^ lftS; KLoadc' R 41 O', 

3 04 - 

Isecalatioo for plague^ 3]. 

InMne, 

iQieriptioDa, 17; on AUaHibSd EMllar, 17; 
nf ToiaHiana+ 17, 1703 al nlao^iorj 
37 i ijSj 175 ;al Uhllsa, iCi; DXKwia^i 
EtiLci 170; al Nflri»d, iSl: of Tonwlrai 
at Narwar, 182; at Udayapof* 187; 
at Udayaglri, at Saoebl, S&gs of 
Akhu, 31*. 

Tmpcclion bon^owa, W KoHaOMeir 
/ffiiitimia cavalry, 257. 

Iiddat Wnhaniin^ Kbifip 279, 

Iron, OiW pr, j, JJ.91, liJ, 31S. JSJ, jSo, 
404 ; wnrV«a in, 39; ilWnaliy^ H+ 
167,183; tradert iop 53r 

iTiif^tioD^ in Contial India* 411 4 ^* «<. , 

jB; &f specul firo^ 44 h 45- ^ "" 

MAnUe State arlluct, 

liSe#rt' *SS ! *4’ ! 

quaitcrtf- of IIMan^aoH^ p 1 
Isan^^ar /vir^d, 373. 
lahwar i$3- 
i:filaEn, ilnnaosmadamlT 
Mans Sbah^ Snri, a 1 ^ 
laUmnaEfir fort foottd^* 34 ^ p Sit™Kkr«l 
tcpSifidhU^ 344, agg; restored In Utio- 
pH. J 4 S. >i 9 : '«< ^=’ 1 '' *59 • 
of Staie^ rti 
li| 4 jiuiga.f fMiiif 355 - 

Tcifia-^ofpll kadwayp JW B^iopil State 
Kalliifay. 

Icop, r^f Vitbop. 
iTory'Wwkcrt, gaiJd of, 54* 


J- 


Sineb 423. 

S^fght MnbliSja CFann&% 


Jibfi* Bbll (etiate), 339 pTnitlo). 

Jacob, 1J5* 
jLiidareadra Singd 1 
Tidveadfa Sinj 

Tas-ftl Bai fCbWibe)* 4^2^ , 

Jagat kij (ChbaUiip«r?p 386^ 
JmjntRaJiKotblj,430^ ^ ^ 

Jngal Klip Bofldell (Jaitpor^j 3 *lli iir*f 
373. 375, 38 ep 357 p 43 ^ 

Ja^t RiJ SJn*b Ja»:* 430^ 

Ja^at Sifar, laJce, 3S7. 

fajjat Singb (N aigKwio Rebal^j 4OO- 

Jai^t Sbgb (UsmT)i 157- 
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/xn£x 


a land ^rUilj 66. Sit o/jtf Slalc 
^rtklcL 

eiBWOf, ai^ ^1, 79^ 111, a]6, 
l8l^ l8a^ ifiS^ i*at ii6^ 31S, 34(> 
Jahdoj^r MahazDTiuMl KJaati (^lihD|ut),. 
AUiXKfilir 14J; fnpifnc* Siliajfclar B«£;Amr 
345 ; plot! Kiulii* Keg* cp, 345; 

causes. disKEuioDtf 345 ; Biil^ Q q? cru^ 
ninal iulcfTciKip ^4^ ^ dire*, 34^ \. irtll 
dUallQwed^ 34j 1^ iraprp^'ti E^opdl ciL^,. 

Jpi^tt^r>IBab;;|] 354. 

JaMu^lrlbad (bna|]il)|. ^36, 364. 

JaHiSi MaMI] Jldd 

JaE Maiadal Kblc^iT,. 193. 

lai SiDjg;h^ Khl^I, l^il* 

Ju Sip|;h (H^twah), 406, 4Q7. 

/(U i^kPgh 303, 309, 

jai SiR^p SawAl+ of Jaipur, 31,163^ 3I9, 
c^iremDref HuEvrlp Ia6,336; gnu 
^ a| Narwv^ iSa; oJ, 1% 

|bi Siuj^b (Umrl),. I97. 

Jai Singti. l>eo (CiiidchdrilK ^7J-> 
Jni^kigli Slddb-ElJ (Gtlja^ll; , 3S6, 314, 

{ al-Bil^, palace of, 301 
ail, ] mpcrUI, 7 ^93; StaECj 71. Sir o/ia 
State Wtickf- 

Jai! InHmtrica^ 7 7 ^ Stf a/m Slate artiideai 
Jaiqbim, 37, 

Jaini, 36 ; tmltdbgi ol^ jH, 147, 361,379, 
39J \ Ed'r %t ; Hindi in bwki 

ckfp edn »aua Amon^, 7 a; iculptnrea 

of, 171; pliLcet uf pllgrtmAtfe *£, 361, 
Jaipil, of Labore, 109. 

Jaitliiri fuAiFi^ 2^9^. 

jallpor StaW, 366, 371 ^ 360, 4OS, 

Jaitwar BtalloEi, 430. 

JajABp huAde olt 197+ 

Jatil Kb&o, 4tB. 

Jalal^ud^dlP lakei Vjjninp 
Jatmild, J23. 

3 .M- 

Jima J^lUf^idr at MAodiTp 319; aE 
Etfaojdi, 347,363* 563; at c:*ralinf, 167. 
Jauiarj innawor^ at, a^l. 
jlrngtirlK 347, 

Janmf liver, 97^ 

J^EELnla catate^ 316. 

JmuLpao l'cBlEp9a. 

Jaukc^T Rao Slndhiu kilted at rAnlpal, 

135- 

Janioit Rta Slndbiii Hp auecxedi^ 13^; 
weak rale, taH; dlatmiiiLtiCpi Eft bir llinep 
rjSt KudjoitmeDt of coatingcutp 13^. 
Jaoii f^ate, 797^300; aB9, 189, 390; 
sltnatLOR^ area, and botuidi%ric4L, 397 j; 
nvert. 797; hifiotj, 397-196; ar^u of 
Stalep 397 ; roBodcr"! £mkklyp 297 j pM- 
HSfton gnatuRteed to GbWiir Kn&Dp 
3^; blallkijrg.irli TJiAkuTis 19S; Gbatff 
bfahammad inoceedip 396; loyaity in 
MiitiftVi 3913^ Muhactimad ImoaII eh^ 
ceedf p 393 1 greva oiliaYagaaqe ofj 7^- 


UtUchlr All AucceRdi ^prestnl cKtef}, 
39S ; titlea and laiutep 3^ \. populadcHip 
399; tUUni Aud TillB£?np 399;; diatecti, 
399; caitei, 399; ^1 ma ciLltitatni 
area, 19^; onflauanDicatiAiu, 399; ad^ 
minlilfalion, I99: chief b powet*, 399 
land revetpue^ 399 1 fonree* of eevRuuep 
399; duel Oft o pi Lira H 399; coEnagCp 399; 
troopa^ 399; eJuDAlionp 399 \. b«piliiU, 
399? pUt^ iii,3 3; Piplodi, 31 ^ 

jBorm i^ofuf/p 396^ 29^ 
jAijf^ Eown^ 30a 

Jarlf/a-i- [bc:mpapcr^ 3^lt. 

JiAiO (otlAtC), 430. 
juperi^ Op ^3, ijip 3t3p 3S0. 

JafU'fliil Kao I ^1^7, j6l, 

jAtvaivE Rao H (Dhar'jL, 

i uwtuil Ran Uwalior)^ 270, 

iswaat Rao llhnu, J 76. 

Ja 4 «Bnl Rao Kollcafi 33, 137^ ^04, 

30 ^ p ap6^ 309, 324, 236^ 33 7 » 23^1 *3Jp 

336^ ^73. 3^31 ; nsc oC JJ J 

llbiR tdltle of UJjAiA, 191, 2Cf ;_tPilLi 
buEtb of J^oofta, jj; ravagea Malwa, 
331S; gelB ChhabrUp I9S; esapd from 
bfnll^r RilO^» Cump, ?05 : fogiliro at 
DMr, 30 j ; ebampioD^ Kbaode RaOj 
30 fi t defeat! Dndneneup 205 Jiolutd by 
Aaiif KMn tPisdpDp 23t bcijc* 
btabeihinLFp 30 ^; u dc&aled at Sat'AdUp 
30 fi| lOKi An eye^ 2311 dd^Eed At 
Indorup 3O5; r4^ugei DccoAft, ; 
wift! lultle ^ FoofLup lop; eJfeut of 
Treaty of lioBaalB, 70 ^t de£eafc» Colofte! 
^iloEiaoftp 30 j ; ia deTeeted by Lonl 
Lake. JOj ; flgai Tftaty of rLEJpTObaS, 
£o^; ia reuiEtatedr 105; effect of Com^ 
wnllia'i ftoUi;;, »5 ; ninrdota Khande 
Kao and RAdii KaOp ; becoraca 
head of CAinlEyp 30^; ibowa ^gnt of 
tftsanLtjr uftd diet, *06; cenotapb at 
Bhinpurn, 234 ^ j^uci foundry oTk 334; 
ii niorcd to GarxH, 334^ 2 i6i task^ 
oier SJtopj to Atnlr KbSUp aSC- 
Jaswant Singb. CAlI-'RijpBr), 33B. 

JaiwADt Siftgh ^Banr^i)p 33(4. 

Jaiwaat Slftg:b (Orollbb;* 350. 

JajwjDt Sii^^ R^a of J odhpur^ 2 3^ 

Jarifanl Siegbp R^i (of SAillftS)^ 31D- 

jAlurv, lAkcp 347 ; 

jAtklri, temple of ABti at, 393. 

176. 

JavIhL (^catate), 29a, 

Java ^icjia [CbAlukya]^ 3 34. .5^^ s/ia Jai 

akngb Siddh 

{ aya-dui]^, at A;.a^rdi, 
ajA^Earh, w AJiigurh. 

Jayaji Rao Bindliia, 35^ jg,, 136,1391 i6r, 
H5*, I JC, I7J, 174,130, iBj, iBA, 303 ; 
Aieoeedip 13S; diaturbancH daring mb 
nority ofp Erileffereftco of Brilbh 
GoveranienEj 139^ battlea of I^oLm 
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anij Mdninjptirr ^35 ! cflfinoriiT licc{H- 
tjOp IF* \ mC®H«pa edoiiiliMp 

J53; tr'ectc kMH>|iii KchbJ* j j]5 I ceBri^ 
Uph of^ 3^1^ 

Fiii9 lioripptal, "F^I I£af ■74' 

JftyAfM Suidhiai I34- 
JajcapDni, ■39' 

} «M de S?i!vBt 3&7. 
fjU.B-bbnk(i ElOi 

JfiAMtir (onyffi MqDorjii Opium. 
Itwicflnfry i BhopStn 331^+ 

J?urf in C-entanli Ti3dtaj 35. 

JbJLbhii Wait, fiMiiaiii Jbilumt 

JhibuJi SifttCp3J9-3i3i il^St rimalidd M-ti 

■Tc^, ^^9; boDEiduiap clinial^ 

335 j biitory, 330 j popfllAliMip iJI 1 
Aisd cnliiviitiiwjj 331: inuicmi wsureeti 
331; ci»iinac£«$, 331 ; cwmunL^»i.icMii, 
33a I adiJiiiilslratioaT 13^ ; dtiefa pyW- 
CTij 331; re^eny^x 33*! mpertuCp 

33-13 aphtB duty, 333 i c0i3W|jfx 333! 
Khcmti aod hoipiutin 33Jt jmnt jaritdje- 
tsi»a with IJKJmep 3JO s S1. 

g a, cbJ*-f Lowifp 333. 

4-McebnagaT roadp 331 p 333' 
ria, faiFp 
Rljputa^ I*.?. 

Ihilaw^p itlnicCp 374. 

IbalcTA, J39 tTibSe). 

Tbaicrh 3o9> 

Jhllnf^ 1.1 lip i6f 

Jkuati iown, tafe^a by Hufih 5 

Uu^hmi Baiti6, iJ9^i6«, <So; 
cxOuuLgcd E-w tiwiUofi 133- 
Jbilku-lih^pjd kaiiwayp 333' 
Ihinii-Mfldiikpnr Jinkiwaj', 5*^ 3H"i 
374- 3»34 393. 395^ 39"' 35*9- 

433 i + 3+- 

Than»i-NowE«^™i4x 333. 
JhiUda/tfr^™*. 309* 

JhiDtii iifiar, late, 387- 
Jbhl ibjiici, jp 

Ibujhsir SinKh (C3rdiha>, racweds, ^0, 
350; *1* 35* P Harfol, 

37t 35“; 

ThDjbir ismeb Ju D«&p 373- ^ 

Jhiila Diuwiia tRewa.b)» 41S. 

Jigrii 3^- 

jrjhota^ BaDflellcbaml, 

Ji^hotia Prihmaiiap 3Jr 399i 43^1 433'' 
iLniioaih. templet iV*- ^ . . 

) it .SinKh (orliyim&l). distnrbftno! MDMd 

i iTaicif^yiKiftn of ftajienha^ S7* 
jwiji Pao (IVwli}, y^it 
lobAt State, 34“-34* * iin***™ M alM^ 
31^*3401 botmtiaric*, 34 “; 
ijo -, hisirtryt 340! popoS»t*“"* 34*; 
lOjl anJ Htailmliaop 34^ • ^bterta, 341 ; 
tfadci 341; w3mini#liaEi»* 34 ^ 
pJj«t 341- 


34 r- 

JoM irilSagEp &7p 34 f- 

Jobiill filler, 93p 99. 

Jobn^mi Captmi4p aja 
Yori, IT7' 

JcirB-AlipttT^ Sit Jari- 
Jotitu ^ndbia. 134- 

/ppwF^/UIff mlikt 39p 

.rtWa 

I^incipai Ciopa-^ 

JuJjl thafUf, 34*' . „ 

JiiditiaJ powera of Oo'^ciTamtii't ofilerif, 

63 - 65 ; py wets of ebigry dg. o/jtf 
tgpuate Slate articles 

Jtagil C 39T+ 

JakehTt SB, 

JeiUBju^ a66. 

Jumna nTCTp **9- ^ * *1- *35 p *S 7^ 

JkLfi&^rh ioiiYiptioD, tJji 

/Mflfffp j 1 1 

Jnfi^djetiuO In A^cy, Oivi! awl cHminal, 

64- in ouitou’m^nla and ttntioaaAntl on 
tanwByy.&4T^5;^ caljadiiimi and aemuc 
<jf prO«i3wy *5; Eutopeani^ &4! 
in N'atiTE Stat«j63r Su a/w Miicla oli 

Slate* and PoUtical Charnel- 
J&«bka, A# Vaaadevii Knihan. 

Jiodce* of ihc Prtcep 64- 
K. 

A'd^, Iff Suily 
AV4d^ Tfiipttable, 4^^ 

KacblM, 1S9. ^ ^ 

KBdihi'Baiodii (KUifr), 3*6^ Slilniati 
cbiaf adored ftOWp 3*7' ^ 

Kidibli in Cenlial Indio, j6. 

KOcbnndp W Kiehnjd. 

Kiehcwl>i77- 

Kadivr^a Roipmjy iS. 3 sp ^ 7*- 

iSo, iRJx J83i 4iti. 

Kadatn !i5jid<, SadiSF, 103. 

Kadann (Baoiiljt 3S4» 3®^' 
Kadatim-Kjlipl ™d, 384. 

KiHf Sbibt 3*®- 

Kad^ltti, 140. - u j - V 

A'^wf, foFwt Ifw 

ta Balsmy oW Foieaiy 
Kaimur biliy 88 1 h 3» 5** 9T* 99' 

lOj, io8p^p 4l4, 4igr 4=^*^»4f7i 4*“* 
gtoiogy ob 4“*-* I **S' *3-*' 303i 4*4+ 
*4 Ggolflgy. 

AVhaTp Iff Kcd- 
Kaithi, oanltiUtOHitt 393. 

Kajdtihy Jff Kbajrlhor 

K^ltanada^ JT*- . 

KihsH^dabotn vjAar^i 169- 


Kakonaah*, aKhflwolo^Ml « 1 *p 4*7+ ^ . 

A'd4uit* aatiMJterT iitod-cro^ 

Kaliif^h c 1 talt^ya% * 8 * 19 % a 7* 1*7- 

I rop tiJ. i 9 sy aiJr aJOp 4 *St 4 *T+ 
AWi p iOilt Iff . 

Kill Biori 5;c«aia)j 
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A' 4 /i matli (iiiEL]|, at 
Xill Shd tinvr (Greater), 3 ^ 93 ^* tajj, rjo, 
Ijtf, aoi, iJQ, jjS, t$l, 31 

Ka]f Siitd fivttf (^L^i^f)^. 5, atiJ, iai^Oi 
KSUiJi^]), Wilder ptlocc^ 7^, ^4, 140% 

KitmiclunT, J&P ; viHa^e, 26^^ 

KjilillchcxI-HlKmu rui4p 367* 

KaSIv^ tiTtrp i^Oi 

KJUil^A^ EiFrnple tuF, wt 317. 

XilbyaTp I9, 20, 345^ 

360, 390y 403, 4il. 

Kilbj^ jarMr-p ^79. 

Kitfpith, purptnOf 174^ 

Kilpl* 34 4 t 3S4. 3 »S. 393 . 39 ®- 

XaliL-ahSap EBiTp 130^ 

Ka^njE, 31}. 

KiUukb^ra fatale), 2^0^ 

Xilam«r peak, ^ 

K 4 JimI M^blA, 326^. 

JCamil-iijd-dlQ^ jati. 

ICftmilpqr (eiUtr), i 29 (Tubleju 
XaEaaotaSpftFi lat Kutwir^ 

officuij is 

p{ fi tof'jftttfa *f /4U/4V, 147, 

Kasip^i 227. 

XastpE^K ifit IjuhkiLF 

XimEa-Kajauli, 433 ^ 431. 

Kbmf riTcrp 2Dip 207. 

XamIftrTm Miih^fQp Temple ^91^ 
JCanjaT, cnRiisAl clu, KETlement dfp 72. 

BpimEiiciiinat of ituiding Cfopip 

&;* Sm fcpAfale StMip Bitidl& 

KasDerkhers, 134. 

Kunod 221. 

Klailpllyf 331 i 

KnpiEi dvcTp 104. 

KapLMh£Ft+ eft 41 tip 
Xqpur^ Sff B 4 b& Kadu^. 

JLaiaiip 177. 

Karats /aif'jfi^wa, 381^ ^Sr. 

Kaniha, 397. 

Karan Deo 4*5^ 417. 

Karasw^ 2 74, 

Kaiaodia i[cilRlc)p 290. 

KaidK bsElle ofp JiA. 

Xanrttp J54P 135, 

Kad raraiCT 394- 

Xari Talaip aaxhaedisgical file, 4J4. 

Kafim Kbkiii Pisdlrip 24^ Ltid, 244, adi, 
296, 

KArnn Deov CbcdT^ ^O^p 4lti. 

A'anfifH/i, K^* 

K^Eik fllrado raoralh carmpimdLfig fe 
Octob«-NcnreiBbcT>i lowipp for 

KirljiaTlrjifiQiia, 230. 

Kami AiaEloBt 433 < 4 W' 

Ksihi t£ao llolkir« 204! fniudHedk 
Kaatiwad^ fint cu« of plagrrr Atp 3I j 
billlc of, 103. 

KuTaWAil la jn 

S8. 

JKIliu^ (cttMc), [29 (Talik). 


KSlhlawlr, 312. 

KiEh^wirm caTatOp 316. 

KathetUj 316. 

Kitkat, 201: qirarrfef lutp aij^ 

KntlAgh KhiSp 323. 

Kalol<BO^pljr Itiae, fAr EaaC Xodus 
kai1.n"A7, 

KaOnttl, tract, I al. 

KaEi^it] 14 iL 1^1 33OL 4 €i 7 f 423- 

KcnKoj^i CoLj gip 202, j^. 

KedSi-parbat, 379, 

Kni Cajulp 97* 377* 

K« nver, 97-9S; 3p 109^ 3^3^ 371, 

575 ^ 377 » aSo* jSf 
KcrOacne el l, a chief importp ^4+ 

Ktaaj I>eep 337 p 338. 

Kcura Ba.ip 107. 

Keiarpiiira BitatEonp aS9. 

Kcabo 330^ 

Kotho EkiJi (KatUra ii^ 302, 30$^ 

Kesri Sdjifib {AlE^RajpELr),. 338+ 

K«ii IfiiiLgti (Baj 3 w 4 r)^ ^Sa 
K«ri Sisgh fGyirupiir}^ 175^ 

Kesri Singh 30a, 

KesrTSin^h (tiptodi)^ 312, 

K(Them rail. wii; itation, 279^ 26^. 

Kc¥aiti Knibd, 407^ 414, 

Khqbfaa hillip 4D4. -Geologj, 

A^Adfrv fORAt tito Ca/t(!Aa}i at 

Bolisj ^ftd 

Ktu^arav^hfikap iff Kbajrihec 
KhajrltiOt 3 ^ 39 ^ ! >8p 37,87; ijuportnoi 
aichacijtcffiiifaJ ilte^ 3S9 ; old oaine ofp 
3^: earlj lefwencci lo^ 390; Miiy 
history ofj, 390 j iraportance ofp 

390^ tctnpVw atp 390; grouH of, 391; 
CbaLEumt JogiDlp39l ; KuiTaiTm MaJva- 
dpGf 391; Klsiitclinadra tcmplrp 391 ; 
ViLraanni Irraple;, 391; uippeWl 
r^mai, 39 r; Ghsolal Insple, 391J 
Jlnanath templcp 391; Kiinvrai iSaik 
temple, 391; jAtLidtrinplek 392; atejve^ 

onEtiDg atp j3_ 

or dalc-piiiD (/^Aa^Mix 
jw Bolfioy fstJ FoiTfts. 

Khajtiri estate, 339 {Table). 

fChaighit fordf 57, gSp 322* 

A’Aa/ia {^atA 4 'AilWX I'otd diKcUy 
bf a Darbdj, W. ^ dJj» State aitides. 
Kban frivw)* 94, 237, JaSp aao, 

Khifi Jritiaa Lodlt rebellion o£ 3 w. 

Khnode Ka* fUhlr], 319. 

Kliaiirde l{ao Holkar (DQtdiicr)p 204, 
Khande Raa Hdltar ]p 205^ 

Kfajuiile Rao Ifelkar lip aeS- 
KiMfldnhp I, ^ g8, 7^, 

Khojide^l Rag Holfeaf, KJ3. 

Khiitdola Kb 4 Sf SombamI mtriqae gfp 1^7. 

Khimlwap aja* 

Kturaclr eliicfk 34JBL 

K^L^hOna estate, I94 ; transfemd lo 
GwaHof Refideegyp. ] 18, 348, 
KbaaLidbAna •rilkife^ 193. 
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Jt 3 EOt 

Kliiir};oa i 33; |>o 1 iH diitrict 

317. 

K]ui^^;oa I^irIh 339; aoa^ atO^r 
Jikkifrif ^wuXiKQn crop iea 44 ll.> ^3- 
Khifil (CMitf)* 339 ("Talilc). , 

Khitiali/i^rrp ]53». 

Kb 3 le£<Mtl 311, 

KiaaLkI kij^iLU^ 

Kbfiloln d Fuleti, 1 

Khc-iurlj Cluut^ (Fi1dct])p ^67^ 

Khcripati, Icmplc, 331. 

Kheti Kij^pur 
Kbrrvlsa cfCalc, 390. 

ota^kp 139 (T^ble). V 

JKliljl^Hbi Man, J97. 

KbltzlaJ (ChndFmiia), 55 f E93, ^^4 

3 S 3 p 3S6, a9^> Rogbngiajii Ssatc. 

KhiclblirarKr I a I, 3 ik 3 , 

KLlkhijpuf S<atfp 379-381 ; litnjiiiciQp 
MCI, nnd b^HmcUricfin 379; 3 ^; 

biitoiy, 380} popnlali^^ 33 a; sail ^ 
CtaStivalcd MitRf j 8 o; AdrauiiitniliMip 
aSl; cbirfs povrm, 3 ^ 1 ; r«iiWD% ^Et; 
tragpf^ 3S11 (^ejcukifi Acid lacdioilp 
381- 

KhJl[daipiLT toVfl-, 11 
KWlchl|mr fwde* read, aSl. 

KJhiijTpDr, aEt. 

KHSjlB^tjfDcTM, 30 ; erMilwB, 135, 
A’Atmf, feicsl tfcc Ai^jimdra^t 

tfi BeiDjay and Fi-ircm. 

Kboh* BfcbmlDganl *lte, 434- 
Khojpnkbcrn (cii^ic}i 190- 
Kboivi, aS^ aas. 

Kbupcr iaAttti 377. 

Kbuiai& Sol^h, H*o Raji^ sturdncdp * 
3tiS. 

KbJlni^BJwWp 

Kfaurd&p mifEfian nl, 343. 

KhulclJwjjHWiff, Jii. 

KburraiQp pnoocp at MIcuIei^ 
kbnsdS, 

Kbg Edward tZall, 70, 318, 
of ihe fottst epuntiy in 
pt^lAF iucfipUno^ 17, 

Kttait ^aj^Vp 164, 

ICirat Eia^h r CHandcl^ ill. 

Klf»t ^gh (Cbaxkhari), dj^djip ^U- 
KlFiil VjunmwT Chil£id«in i 10, 

KlsborStag^ LF“b^1- Z^7- 
A'adMt a fuod-oop 

inm\ 34. 44, 4S. 49^ Sfe o/rf Stfllc 
irtldcL ' 

A'dAa, r«f AItIm; 

Kokni maJkdl^ 181+ 

Kolini, 155^ 

Kiab, work in fofritit 

4r r. 

KorUn, large capjr of, 365. 

Kor^^Si. 4 , 5,at 4 ^*^ 

Kotwoj SutCp 37 S' 379 | iitlitti<in* ai^a. 


and boundaiin^ 378; KUtacyp ij$% 
popahltoo^ 379; riEltivaEed neap 379; 

ce»Lrauiiicatioii 9 p 179J fediitinEitnliciD^ 
179; rwcDOCp 379, 

Komjij village^ 379. 

Korwal-Bainoni ro^p 379. 
Korprai-Ketbij™ ™d, 379, 

Kot, ward id UQjaib dlji JB^k 
Kouda37+ 

KeHnh^ loan bj tpwgfds Gniu- 

lilnn ^6. 

FM AAdAo. 

Kollal »t«lc. 419- 
KoEm/uirjtuUp 57 
KeArT /VFpMnOf 40a ~ 

Kerri-PiM*a xerkdr^ 3 
Kriilma Hal, 3 ^ 1 . K^tum Bal, 

Kriibla Kitnwari, 397. 

Ktiibelp, Kawntp 371, 

KridanljT IfAfr 39a. 

K^biiltnpu, tff VN'cflcm i»alraptr 
Kudjta Bs gnop wuxita Nuu* M uhnininAdT 
345 i becomiH reji^ t for ^knadu 
^gai 33 ., 34:5 ; plot 345 1 - rrtixt* 

fr™ putilic li&p 14^5 efi 347. 

aSj;, sfiS- 

KaSuhl d^l- 

Kakiki lown, ^37 ; i^ffp 331. 

Ktillnlulii Fkrraia-r 1 3 x. 

Kolataft {M*l£Mdaii4iBrh3j Moglun aettk- 
mmtf. 71. 

A'u^rfnm exidist bimci 43^ 

Kdh 5 r ri'ilway ilnlEiHip aE|. 
KamiraUnpUlp 17S, 

Knmbbn, Hiiu, 135^ 33 9^ 

KnmbbrSiji 1S5- 

Kmhli. ba Ccairal IjhIIi* ^6. Sti aha 
State Hlttcka itndir Po|vnUliCEU 
EOaclv, gruiled toCbnwjnt Rni^ lit. 
KMdh atadMI, sfiu 
Knnddtrttr, ijicliA»Ibt:lc»L ut«^ 4 ' 07 ' 
EeedU nvefp 
Kand tim, 153, 154 
Xtinwar hf-itb Eetnple^ 39I. 

Knnwmr SEBgt, 407, 

KdHwlii rircf^ 0* idl* 153. T 5 h 4 

A'tiF^tdm, forest t™ 'ChiHanfAm rti^ 
Uf Botany and Forertfc 
Kdrir NilA, imc^ wa, 393+ 

KnrvrviT^ MokHIb BcltlcinQil^ yr. 

KerwAip Korwal, 

A WJH. fortit tree {Sth^ackm 
Botany mtd Fefesln. ^ 

Kiubatgnrh, Rna of, bwldi Rilliitlt 

^Of. 

Kolt^Ejd-dln, dOlon Centisl Tadtip lO; 

lakci Ki^jar Mid Gwallw^ 30 , 

169 p eklcaEs Fkjafflaidl Davli no. 
Awif, a milkl C^Wnnai mfiian}, 39, 

44 t . 

KdthAn^ Xft- Niio1ina» 

Kntri ri/df, ^ 

Xmarftf tKamanlftlpBr). ^ 
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Labonr, scmidt^ ofp 4J; c^^cct of runinet 
an imip-plj 6 r. 
l4ibocuer, lu CHUivatOTi^ 

LaCp a BCiiLnct o! rcT^qc, ^Ip 
LacbhmLD IXiowa^ p 
(jtchiliTvftft ^gh 39^. 

LfljdtalumLEi (N u|^w^ tU^bol]! ^ 40Cr 
LachliajAn Sujffa, Baja 
IjlfhieLt Bai &f JMnsi^p jorni Tiatia 

iTepIp }6 e ^lAcka ^p 159; 

U ki\M, 

I-dCqucr-vcrkp Mj, iBi, 185. 

Lulhniim, like al, ^^7, 

3JO9, 

Laiidr^ 354- 

Laikc, Lorap unvpflijfn of, JOj;. 

3.P 4 p Jfl, »6jp 36,1, ^4, 347* 
LaJcbuijpoap '‘rhakiart of^ 

LilcEhTiiHi i^hp 4id. 

Ukihoa4ui Gale CGwaUof)^ 170^ 

1 j VilhTnaTij ip Hi BlmcluLiidnL TciEiple. 
I^kuadirfi^'erp^p 15&, id^. 

IM l>iaiLkyipali SinfiU ^KoElJjjp 41 j. 

IJJ Kothlp 316$. 

Bbcli (Bal£[4cm], 4J9. 

L^L ^^eoElj, (Ni^odjij. 423. 

\mI SitiEb, 19 J. 

« UJgvh^ 390. 

Lmliipar, liiitjcrci for TtkaTagailb, 3^5, 
Lllpa^JUi Ofcbieclfi^al tiie, 4J4. 

oG 317^ 

3 i 9 - 

ijjn^bin, batik ofp 19 l 
L isa rcwautp in Cknlnt tndkp 49^63-^^ 
79 p Sf* 1//# tepamu lititcr i^tklta. 

I jo^ngelp Is Ccniml lodn, ^;^p ^ 

0/j0 upajule State arllcln. 

Zffngifr^ iPMibvjr 

I a. 

Luiidcwnc Hospilit (BbopaL^, 74p a£-&^ 
S^Sa 

tjjii Dolhuya (Kil^w&n 400. 

[.Bfbkai (cipitDd of Gwalbr Slflte)| 
ip-174 J«. 3a j Irade 

Dip 34; fnnaditioa of, 171} ippcarimce 
m euEy dajri;, 173; blntra^ it, 173^ 
Siodbii dntaa ff-nm, 173 ^ drluitited^ 
iT^i bdldioj^ bp 173; popablba af, 
174: ddinmklntb^ qL 174- 
Ljubkar Bdgadc, I4I, 173. 

Lit Ma&jhlp 325* 

l^ietilcp n. JhH Gcokgr. 

Lull 388. 

pflrgmta, ioo, 317. 

T^idp 3J. Jir^ d^Zfj Ckolafiiv^ 

LeasEK b Cehtnil; India, w, 67. ^Sit a/ia 
lesatiie Stale artkjeap 
Lnllferr workerf m 4 deati^n, 39. 
L^Uiioti Jind jiutiu, in ibe Acniizyp 64; 
On radwajfi and b ipeciaj arei, 


St* alti^ Pdlldcal Cbu;^ lepante 
SiiIe irtidcf- 

/eifiE^^r foieat tree {Le^rfirpem/it 
^^nv^^p i£t Dotany p'orca|a4 
Lcpemp bCcntml Indii^ 33 ; uylum fnrp 74 , 
ajS. 

Lcopflxd:^ TJs 134, 343, 3ig^4e^. 
ymnlnOEp Cbtrabolp 3p iji! ^^icOdp Sp 
S7 ; Nliiiada, 33, 54, 144^ Satnir SIp 
4t I; import qF, 34 ^ coridEilij^ JQJ- 
Lta«Hi 4 , 4J,^^ 

Llona^ J 3 . 

Unaot, cotintryt m Haw mmI Ciuioiii^; 
Kticopeanj, 3 ^ 6 ; Hhope for uU af| ^- 
^icr aftff Slile ^rticlei. 

Lilcraluie b Central Indbp J4, 35, 

Loanip for niilv^ay GonitmCPtina, fAp 
1^9; for fnaiitic^ 61 + 

LdOm nod Munidpil, 70. Sit Stain 
artkSn no ilbnpij, GwiilioTa IndcKti 
ind Kfltliin. 

Local Corfqi Ut CcDtnl India dc^localixedp 
70; payzncDli loH'drdip 65, 30$. 
fl/jtf ^opil JbtEalion, Central India 
HonK^ a^id M£[wi UbSi Co^yt* 

LoOMlSp t3p47. . „ . 

Loivuiludep Ihodu mcridLan of, 1^ 
Lo^k, b CentTil Indiip 3361 io^i ^49 p 

4^- 

Lodip KS^ Jabln, lat Kbin Job^ Lddl. 
Loblngl rockp l6i. 

I^bai^ntip 397. 

Lokeodra (Be^p.^9S. 

Lokendra Sbgb ^GoLadJp iti^p 170. 
Lokpll Sin^ i;.P«ni|13p 7,^3. 

Lc^L frtdt 46. 

Loira river, 370. 

l^wdylng trael p a X buoily bp 3^ i 
riiEc iop 53 i bcidcEUie of land rmfiue 
bpCS. 

Lneaikp 335, 

Lngaai, 3^ 


M. 

^bcbinciyt a Iffipcrt, 54- 
MacpiicFioil, bUJor Ctmrleii, Resid^t al 
G^Uof daring blatilt/p 35; by 
adf i» ailHdxi Sindbia lo Britidi, 
Madan Sbgb Gajar, 3*6,363 ; fecaciv^ 

iJtb of kijdbaf, 3^7. 261 i ia granted 

n 36^“ 

(jadan. Vartnniap CLondel 1 lO J ngprOiti 
nale Ofp I to. 

btaddock, Mr., a70. 

blidhaT CoHei^, 1^, t^l. 

MSdhava Rao, Sir arj, lip 
MMlaavm kanSindbiap 139-I4O; aiucocedi, 
139; ebaractcf of, 139; gota 10 Gbina, 
IJ9: givea hoffitai ihip, 139: tidea 
and bjf^onri borat b^, I40 J miotargti 
edBJdlllon, l£ 3 . 
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^TSethci RlO 1 . Prth'Hl, . 

hl^ho Rao II, Fciiiwft, I j 6 , 137 ^ 333- 

M Mho Kmo OnlcBrr 319 ^ 

^radho SJngb CAjBSgaitiJp 37^ 
hfidb* JSinfih (PiTmi)* 36 S. 

Ma<lho Sb]^ (PSroii)t 195 ^ 

MiidhQ ^kDgh (or^3^^ 
Maiiboeiuajp i^T- . ^ . 

% 1 AdbD];«fhj urtKatoloElcal nfc, 4®?- 
MftdhukaJ, (On:tlSA]lp I&3. 343^ 36S^ 
3^4. 

MulhuEBBllp 

R1 pidh™ tkia t* ih* MiddSe Rej^km )j i, SO, 
Mifih (Ui radii moftlh co™|»flHaiiii: lo 
JruiHaTy-t'thrMJ^) r J'Ctce^'I'C colwi^HiJoii 

in, 67, 

MdhjUsoiiPB^ 

MibitwlitfAn (,&bTUa% 1 S 2 . _ 

MabAbblrAEA, dc airly IrabiWtiMil*, 15 - 
Miili&djl Sifidbm, JJp ^3. i^l*P t JSt 
1170 . iptp Miip 3*+. 

mlt afp 13 : Kuiea Trartr ol 13 J 

*Hct 5 «Jiii 13 s; iiu™«»ni»t»Tirw. 135^ 
Ke^kluit BjppotnEed fcrp I3S; Bai^e 

joanap mililBJy iiipirWBcy. 1 ^= ■ 

Sbab Alaro. l3^^^ ' 

ihVt froP cmpOfM. 136 ; reicttrt 
AbiHp 136 J P^wa, TJidj 

and dunwitcr oT, 13«; Uotift^P | 

[A^ ■ hftfufiirt KbkMii W. 

^Utiakltp lotiple deriro3rpi by Altflowfl. 

aOp T 2 S+ 1^1 19 ^^ 

MdifttilbcLPp i%ra33; 

AfaAa/i uradcf Miap.hBilSp Aj^J(^rli. 3^9 p 

C 1 uiid*n. j 96: thi>lt'>lih'«i 1 i- 

wir, Jjoi Dhir, Jif; KfcliroJ. >::: 

KtkAi^H 3^9 i HMdiiMtT '79' 

haiiiiirtdp«r(&lBbidpnf), 133 ? NjftBgaOT 

rTKiM% 337 i Riiliro, 30 a; Satwi*^ 
SaAj Sireoj, jSd; Sitiielp 13 *- 
MahflPiidl liter, $1, 99- 
MnbipoT^t 399- , 

MahflrajffMij/arsw^i 3H- 
Mah3r3|^^ baukcff, IT7-*7 ®p *39i 

169. 

Miihai3jwa«, I :i. 
if/diia/f, Eariuert of Uod rcTtnoE^ 
fl/H> ^taie articici* 

MabAtpawirat 3^3- 

aithidjMir. 

Matawi™, j 6 S. IT*.,*™ 

MidiAvIm t*Bcbe*)i aie «f Eftitcm 

Mroili bjp 34 - 

MiihUi HaMJa Kh4fl (Baonflt 383 - 
Mahcmliap tltJo of OfOliti cbiif^ 35® S « 
ranul cbkit 3*5^;^ ... 

MabEEidra idbool (Ortfiliajp 35J*- 
Mahcndra SiRfih (F4rM)p 193 . 
Mabcpdiknac"* 43^- 
Maheah Pfa RSthnrp 309- 
Mabciri , 

Matiobw^p J3 ^-j 3I J 33^ i 


aM j movlin indnttky of* ej, 3i ^3^ J 
iUEc OB old lOotOp 57i *^3 t ^30i 

ferry, fifti held bj HaiiayHlt idJf 

^loYfillitO ail; carty 

k^oty of. 330; bcVd 33®! 

fftlU Id Mtn^ialij J30; to 1 lolk^ffj 303; 
a3p ; planrdereil by Jwwinl Hac, jojh 
130, 

Mpikcsil™/ffpjpiwjp iaj. 
blntifiawan, 15^. 

Mnhl littTp 100-101 1 3i i 84 t 3 « 9 p ^iT. 
33®r33t- 

MnhMiiwH bud. 331. 

MflkWiHOJp Mehidpur. 
blAhklpflrp eld rcpiaini alp 14?- 
>^ithi.|klA, Kii«bw&bip 171. 

3lnhipal Sia^b 3?®- 

bfalilpBt Singb 43> 

3JniliiEbiu^ t^E^- 

^13hukciiALlp S€f Mabcabwar. 

Mablviilp i£t 

MahEBft Bai, Dt^aa 3?7* . , 

fitakHiOd of tJhiUiiip tafec* wd 

Cwalkir. 19. %p 
ondhai* 3^1^- 

M*hn.«d I af MHwS Ti.«i 

Milvri ic Cf«l power, iiij 
m Delbit 1*5: defealcil by 
Lodi la^; fiitAckiKlDA KumhcLi, tJ5- 
rfl&M Tew« of VtOOfTp 15^** 

Clinedfiri^ 164- . _ 

3fabniad Chorl (emperw^ 109- , ^ 

Mahulld Khiljl I tMilwi), tiSt, 

ducc* “'l 

I lower []j; ; uucnpdluo of. it tLhlJii. 

KSiljl IV 

employ* Xijpati, ii«S ^ 

CJnUit Saluia, 11* t priK-wr by 
Rsini Sani^P 1p iMJ^JfPtEr* a^O p 
defeated iind cjwciited^ uo- 

Mibehip 374- . __ 

Mnhoba^baxidln foad, 390- 
Tklabcal. 34^^ 

MjihtBb ^ioRb, a?®^ 

Malm labs, lol, ^ 

Keretla, ^«w<' 

Mibujtr n«t* 93.9®r tS4- 

3JabttniSlReb (blbaO, 397’ 

MaibAT HlatCe 415-437 * akEof-l^®® 
aien.4i5£ boBtidftiirt,4iS; nt^p+afl. 

hSToi^. tSfi: popnlinii?. 4S?i *?"" 

ii7; ItoH-sJuelUni;, ^ij: ' . 

tiiaat4>7p 7 3 asbBfii?,4ai p 

fedioeb Arad dUpoQMria, 417* 

SfiiliAf Ioi™h 437 ! “»S\ 

MAibmU bilb, 3 p 9*^9*^ 9*^ 4®4. 4*^ 

^Am4KAlj53®- 
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M£ MilliJ. 

M 4 iZ£r IkTCa Km'Q withn ED Cmtml [ndilLp^J. 
44; mcl] A« rDod-groiD aiid /'cHldcT^ 45:;: 
Irri^Ated in ifirin^r^St a^c, 

and yicldp 4^, 4J ; Id ledKed tawing 
4J ^ itandird qI wxi^» Id kiad^ 49; 
^f|ju P^«<ird bf faPiltiCp €1. 
MAjkgawSiip arcliatalttcLcal the, 434. 
Ma/ljolli archaealcrficu tilff 40^. 

Mtilt, J09. 

MakniD fiar^Maj. a 10. 

Miikilp mn]:^ findi milwtj sUtioh, a^J. 
M aksndtii FritU^ 4^3, 

Mthtudan^Hi StaEe^ T-j^i; tm aod 
iilvniKrfii 3 iSi; histdfy, )Se ; pOpDlttion^ 
aSa; niLtival^ ^tes* > ravtuatf aSa, 

Mtk»im]ui|; 4 rk (chief tawD)| sSa. 
fttfnpfc), 17®^ 

J^d/aif AfiiitAava, pity dC^ 95 % 
!l^ 1 ^t^d« 4 p laa. 

Milarkti- iLiEHiJfl,t eX, 11 a ^ era of, iJ 3 i 
in Milwtp t7, iB, 1 la. 

pltj, 16 . 

MakoLaip Sir Jh, 15, J4, Sj, aj.4* 

a;js. a^6. 305 p pi, 334, 

^tildeci Suapib, RijBp 
Miilc Rao Helktr, 344+ 

onmihcr of. In Cailrtt India, 3a ^ 
TBt» E 4 3a, n/w State 

trticls wf^tr Foni^tion. 

Malctp Kfr.j na famine of i79j-4k l4fri 
Mtlhir Kan (DewSt), aD 4 . 

Mtlhar kto Hoikae fnoi cliief)p 304, 


aoj^ 

aialhir itto Hnlbar Tp T34,103,3*4,107+ 
ai«, at4. iiSp ijt, aja* a,U,»3?. 

330; boaup ao3 p enleri tprrlne of BaJiilif^ 
3*3; ffiet In pnririorip 303 s u al towed 
tn ^rry hanncFp 393; enlefa 

terriw eif Rnhwa tnd aoqnin liuadp 
J03; dhtaiiH Mtlan&hwat, jji ; if pre- 
seat at I^T|qil, 303 i proceeds to 
Hlabtiih hit pofiikRr 3*4: cbaiii^ 
of, 104; araijr o^ 11C2 ^Qtt|ih at 
Alampar, iiSj wife ofp 3 j6. 

Malhir Rto ilolku II, 179, ao6v 307, 
333 p i88, j9»s anowe^ 3 oS; 
minority, m6j Eriti^bp 106; dc- 

fctted ftt MehidpiUp m 6 ; ti^t Tretty 

of Mtndtsoe, 30^) twd adi^iitntkm 
of+ 307 ; tmyofp Id iSij, 31$^ 
Maiil 3 U 4 t.irh iaAiti, 39S, 199. 

Mathir^arh p Thilrart 198 . 
MalManPE^rp jot AltrnpOT. 

Matik K^urp 32^, 

Mtiik ^[urhlt, motqneef, 330^ 

Mailt, oatte of, ^ 

Mtlkhiti Sinp'h (Charkharf), 3*1, 

Mallet p hfr.ip od £^lo£yp 6. 

Mallnw-iinled cOtlOnB exported from 

Uifaiiip 

Mtlln Khan. 318. 

Maiwi, titiit ol; lai-u; j pjtutu of^ 3; 


3 31; tail ofp 11, 4I p 43i|, laj ; ellnalf, 
13; hiilory 113-137 \ 16, l^p 10, at, 
ar, ^4, >5 ; plfj^e ipp^l i bunily 
iop 33 I aj^ of Ritrtlaj^ iop 33; dialccLi 
ofj 34 ; p^plc of. 36-40; hDnaetp 40; 
ngticuimt^ oonditiona 41 \ agricBj. 
tural opefationa in, 43-464 cttiJe ofp 
47 p 144, al l; wafica In, 49; nut and 
manbfietqTej of+ 33; Xmh and enm- 
merre of, ^4 ; ■eoniraumeatlanLa inp ^7. 

famtrac mre in, 59, li7i optuin 
njTengietnefltE [13,63 I KMenue Itip 

68: olp lllp ia6; imporUmt 

gnvemon of, 136^ 

Malwa Ac^ey. a^S-790; nloation and 
Aten, 3 ^: hornirtarief, iHS; popnlatiOfip 
a BS; iDwnt uiil vlllegetp iSS : hutoiy 
of creailion, l&B ; J’anth-l'iplG^i hotd-^ 
ipg, a%; cowiinidnicnUoiit, ; poiweri 
of KoliLknt Agent, 1%; table of ^tet 
and cilalcf, 39a4 former bead-^uartett 
ofp 157; pfeient bend'^t^tleta (Xh 
macbjlp i8aL 

Maiwii Ehll Corpt^ 1^4 j T^v 336^ 

34 “- 

MoJwn adnuiuslrttiTe dlTbJofv, 

I31i 146, 

J^/Aivd {under htnghalt), e 11 p t J 6, 

t5£ri77F a^a« tflt. »33 p 

n 7 i 3 *^ 367 fc 3 06 , agOp 301, 

^ mf 

MoI^b bnlt^p 115-136; Dllkwar khin 
iKCi^ltet independenl, II5; Hothang 
Shih makes Miedu capital, j 33; tom 
ofp 115; Ghaeni murdeied, la^j 

^inbrniid KhLijI inscKcdf, 133; Milwn 
rcachet renith of power, 113 ; MahmOd 
AdiaiKci OP IMhii^ 135; -defeated by 
Bahlot Lodip i a^; attacks Rlni Kam- 
hhPj 13 J: ndm Tower of VLtoTyp lag; 
GMylf-nd-din t.tlcCeedip 113; make* 
over rule to liii son, 133; Nialr-nd- 
dlD> cnLellJr E 361 jahanj^r dctccraCef 
hli lombp ijS; MahtpDd II anoceedi, 

I a6 i cmplovi Rl^pulip 1 a6; u aulbtcd 
by Seilwi of Gujarat, 136; is defeaCoil 
by kinl iiaBg^ 136; takert prisoner 
hj Eah^nr and nuenlnd, 136 ; 

hli klnmlom PEinegwIp 136. 

MiiwJ (dkieet}, palota of, 34; area of 
M and dbiectt, 34. 

Maml Sbhibp rainlitef at Gwal or^ 138; 
KgeDt^ [4$; conilJlDles Grsf legnlar 
couTtp 147. 

MamuHah ^EhopolV dirfs:ti CortitLCik of 
EtPle, 143 ; her ubanictcr, 343. 

Min Singh (BhadniLra)^ 197, 

MSn Sit^h (Phirrwal}+ 394, 

Min 175, 

M ^ S^b (of Jaipni), 343, 

Min Singh {Orchhi), jga. 

Man Singh (klioo), 195, 

Man JSingh {J^Iaslam), 301, 
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Sineli, (GwilLeOp Jfipi | 

pol*CC ofi JJli Ij®. 

Miiiia Wtrlp 731- 

MftBB 4 i-Kainptara-Jtiil Pifwlafl rc^, 3 ^ ^ 
MoiiiiMutn Mihu-aStnU dflftiTed 

at, iS* 134; Tin Boi planAlera, 
taken by Sir II. Kaw; 3 ft; iascriErtio^ 
al, jS, aj ; *'■1 

■Hi J 3 i 54 * M 33 tn?fc 5 JI 

railway JtMlfflfl for SiijIraaTaj 3 ^» 
Tftily ^ ^79 p ^ 9 ®P 

UpklLTn 13 ^, HIkt 
Jiia^qlOT IHVi?p I^ftp 173- 
Mgutduor-^JItiman twMi 3 ®^- , 

MaoidEit, wraifily iiicinified w^th Slafitiii- 

aji; aafl; pjUas 

ciiitHct of, *17 ; lanaset bad-iitaaftcrl 
gf 333, a^l- 

Mandl«»hi™r>w'-ffO'^. 

Mindwarbt MiMn- . ,. 

bUjido, jaT-SJi?: 3 ^S. 5 »“. 3 *i 3 

MaJwiiSuhjlPf, ii 7 f 
10 Mjillii KhlUpiiS; l^aSI kt hti*b,33S. 
Xif Ilia UaMdaf^ aad RflpoiR« ®*p 3^3 '• 
iklli 10 Aklmi ^*8; dacripliofl of [ort 
ajvil buildiiie^ ^18-535; lafcm by Ala- 
acl^dlnj 3 ft; » sepafal* pfftwnWp ao, 

Mofi-^ll 3*33 3 *®' 3 ^ 3 + 

MoncalcaTb fort, i 7 +" 

of TMami, 107. 

^fftnl^cse, gip ^T.1. 

AllablbSfili rM.d, 40a p 4^ ^ ■ 
MiuacawSji-Mitiipftf rasdp 40a. 

Alaci^i 4^^ ^ lJo 4 »rjy aW toreils, 

MsLnik iUit 19^ . ^ 

Minikpnr^ f»ilway pinclUlOj 
MiU!il-cy, liilf.p SfO" . ^ £ 

MimiftMrf, e^tpclian of fcrau* oyi 97 - 
4^ ffTiff State ftrtkla, 

Minptrtp Bfitisbof^ 3.43; 315 

Minqal lalKHir, BBmbers mgagei Hn. 3 » 

^ MMulfflctorei, 

bliinow, Bitf ofp 45 ^ 4 ^’ , 

Muiynf^Arhp amliHeoJt^Cil HtCi 

Jwa 7 ^r>i «llr 4 ^n ip 9 , I^p 
^ Swws artklcs iiWir^li. 
CuiirtA Ktnakhi at, a^, 4®®’ 
Xt«ltb 3 iAp enta Milwa, 33 , uft^ 3^9 p 
«lkrt rAiia/ 4 . 33 J power broken at 
P 3 iif|Mt, 33 J Portwfc tectlon ftfp iS. 
ad I of, in Oalral India, r 

I>*«bxa ob«t.cd^ i} 

^3iily ftsed by, 41 ; lend ^ 

alJ StaU artictw, ajvKinUy VH'*^ 
Gwaiior, liidore. 

Mirbk 


^fald^pD^ ftaijflfr 3 I 50 h 
MirptUp cavcp 405. 

Mdiria^pAi^l lanraltmconi cenariiU- 
lioa* a j j ratio ftf wlifOi to hoifUaniii^ 

33 1 BET of, i3: lft“^ “h expetaditure 
£0. 

Mirttnd Rn* tloHrar. > 5 ^, JCJ. 

Mirtio, Mr. \V, C-. 63. 

Siaiiiodell, Cotonel, iJ®" ^ 

Mirw^l Ltnjpyictp 34 > 

M«x(ucmp 15+ 

Hilforifr, a. Sjenlit C^pphbi 44 p 

iSfij/iir, jflf ^ 4 /Zr. 

Material coottiEuiM in Lcotnil IndlBp 49* 
Miitbw^p 3tft* 

^laiip Mliaw. 

Man (Cbbraarpar)- 38?* 4 ^^* 

Man, lake, X 03 . 

Maa-^FAfilpur aUtion, 395^ 

Maiagu]} /^fAjffp 414; 4 ■ 

Manciifij vLliage, 417. 

^ CaitTal Taniap ift, 11^. 

M»jd Calitsi!, - 1 . 3 )*- *M' iJ+' 

Me4idCp Sir R-i ftj. 

Mali, of people In Ceivtrail laflta, 30. 

Meant DroommunicBlkin, id Central India, 
J 5 -S 9 ; railway 55 P 5 W®* 

oon’Mejanceit 56; ferrl^58: pO*t offieWp 
jS; teli^phir 591 tekpliooetp 59. 

JkW fl/M Stale artkleif * 

Medical iMtitnllwrt, ^ 4 ? e*^lksl e|^n^> 
y4; idiod, 74 1 liUtiiitoi ofp Bo, .Sf# 
a/jfl Stale ariieba. 

Metliacnl (or Jalnl boildinCi, aSp I4O- 
Medutot laapatg® C*™p, 33 ^ 

Mcdiatiaed Satc^oalnTe of fia. of» 
Baroda, Bbadau^p Gafba, Kb.l^par, 
Korwai, Mflbamflfiadgarb-, haiamj^- 
j«fh, Patbafir Fiplftd^ Rag^tifin™. 
^igarh, k^IlmpSaUIni, 

TaJto to A^enty artidoi and guaian- 
l«d ortalci 
Mcdnl Rai, 1 iS, ^<54^ 

^ifedni Stoffb 43 o-. 

^ti^rwEar Jiil*ay stalMMii 353 , ijr, 

Md^Wpoft 333-354; bitlle of, aii, 

agS; Rdii* ft^p 3 i|. 

^tEbidp1l^ CootifiEf"^ ^^ 4 - 
^wtoiy poyiwiii regitotoijp 
^ctadiin^t at Carat, a^fij mtutoic*, 

MebSpor flA*p ei^-sao; aol, lO^p 
3 t4p *33; pobee disltlel ofp ary* 
Mehlflpnr-PillArii londp 3 ^®- 
Me 4 i£^Ml, 102. 

MeiacI t»ck. Colonel. 378. - 

Mekaton Maikato UiUfc 

^fekbaUtcibcp 
Meodi. take, 152 . 

Meodba, miaiiwi ucIhsoI atp 345. 
MtndicantSp number of, to CenttM lnan> 

39- 






4 fij 

in Ccntnl 

Mel^ali, wj^rkctB b,. In Cmtr^ In^ia, ; 

iQ^tit-woii^, 53; Itudlctl^ iHj 51^, Scf 
a/f* Gcoio^ ffitff ^tineesbi 
MeiA*^ »qjirtftblc (Jni^’PiTif/jfii /kvMcrjHf 
4*1. j 

^tcw&r RcitldcELcy^ 

Mciirllls, I !□. I 

c^nif^nwAlp 1:24-3 35 E 
pU^( *1^ jaj Mylia^f fll, iS, 
:3^24i mission at, tndaal, ^4, ju^ 
^OBurejanM Atp p militflij i^ommisd 

Tilhostr dliTifiE«i,^ tit Arcij. 

Mhow/^^dMjfp ail. 

Mbnw-K!miich roadp g?, J13, jii^ j&g, 

199, 3 ir. 

MicOf 144^ 40^4. Gcalo^ 011 Jf 

Mbai^iala. 

^iiddlc^ln^ cl^rk, raalerml c^iLditien o(t 

49. 

^rifflaiul »d;fQn <i£ Cfwt Ittdbn Pcnin- 
soIa kjilwa|r^ j/a XnxiiAn 
mU Railwnjr^ 

Mbraiii^j effort in Crt»ti:Al lAd^, Jlr 
MiEinJculAf dcIcatEdp 

1141 bh^ptioil of, 1^4 £ h^h ^ 
Tialcp 114 ; dcl^t nff 1^4; At C^WAJiof, 
l 63 - 

Mbrban Diwiii (Bwifei^ralMrt), 

J 9 «' 

Mileage, of nl|iirmy4 ta Centiml Indkp f-S; 
of RKUlIcd Go^mnment aad 

Stfllc p Stt d/ftf Slate Atticlts. 
MilLUiy itrtkrofl., 1^7, 166, ajl. 

Mkllcti, 42« Sm alit^ ^AjiVf A'd^ 

kunf, A'uijtMf. and ^aiJMp 

i«i£ar^Cfcao, 47; wcat^i;, JtJ. 
laS: iffinAiDj^^ *45; Ikrar^ 31; a. 

Minetxlft id Ccntial Ind^, fa. JSnr 
Stale ATticlH^ 

MitkAl^rl, Mo^iA tcltlcmcntp |r, rSo. 
MErt^ Kbcl (cJaAJ of BimNuilL, a43, J84. 
MJiupAr^agz; ilcHM! ofp ^3. I 

^itCcilAtieciui TcrmiiCY 6d. Sti alit 
■epsjrtte State ofthd^ itud^ Mijcel- 
la^tvax RnTDAC. 

MiMioos^ m Cenliit IndiA, 3fl j ttitistka 
of, ; CanAdiaa Pmbjrletian^ jS, 14^, 
xS^p 191^ azo; RoEqui CatboUCp j^tp 
mm ^^tiaJicTp aJ9. mb. 

Miaed 44^ 4$, dkr State 

■nEd^ 

^fophia, onmlnel tribe,vrttlooioixta JXp 

IM; buniitrta irttlcd ,71,73, 

Mohan, ^7- 

Mohoq SiEigll (BaiatLfhdi)^ 4a ' 

MohHti Shagh jK^E^i^arhi, a?^, 175^ 

Mohan Singh 1 k Barw2j>rr 334. 

Mohan Sixjgb IZ r^iarviBi)^ 334^ 
Mrti«7<llAngeri, in Central India, 39* 
Monloa, Colonel, defeated hf f^lolicar, 
SOJk 3 |#J. 


A/ffJfkiii. Tu hlali?. 

Moriblahid, 353^ 

MotSr, 179; ConiTngeni at, EDutinies, 3^, 
I Ha; eKcliahgrtt fw Jla445ii, 139 ^ 

^[era4^ tiTCT, 179. 

HVIordhaj, Kija, 
hloremi, ^4. 

Mod, 309 

M omilky, in facnineij, 6l: in pln^e, ^ I. 
MciMuet, important-, rtiriicii in Cenlrtl 
India, 39, ; Tlij'iJ-MasEjEid (Rhn^ 

Pdi), 39, f2; Viiaya htandir, 161 ; 
Jlma M4tiijiiJ, Gwior* 167; of KhAh- 
dola Khini 167; of Mnharamui Tfi^h- 
lak I r, I ^7; Zanjiri^ ] £ l; JiiEDA Maf- 
jid at M2indn, 339. 

EDbiktiaz'7 crap sttKiit^ 

/ofw>, 4fl. 

Moth, riulwa/ tiAtieft for SAmthay^ 

363. 

hfotOT caTA, aK in CcntTnl India,, 

lowing COiiLWnco mtder^ 
4 i' 

Mrignaina-r 169, IJJ* 

A^aJJ^f re^realie-free land £mnti^ 6^ 
Mngtul Kheil, Moghia settlcmcnE, 71. 
Mnghal auce oa M roote, 1^7^ 
Mnghata in Centm Iiuiia, st^ aa. 

AkbuiT, Anmn^eb, BdbOr, HnnmyCn^ 
JahacLglr. Shah f ohln. 

^ituharamid A fia Khin, 397. 

Muhanittiad bin Toglilak, JO, jg^ tSj; 

famine fn MiiwIL in tiffie of, 60, 
MnhAEnmad Dilm Khan, 376^ aSj. 
MuhamEoad Ghauip tosib of^ 39, 

167. 

MnhATnraad Ghaxnl Khan fMilwi'), Xa£« 
hlnhiAiuad Hasan Khio (U^ool^p. 39,^ 
hfnlmniixiail Httub Khan (Dinnl], 383^ 
MuJwmmad Jjima^ Khkn, 

Muhammad Khan iJangiiib^ attacki 
CblutArr^, 33, rii, 36& 

Mahammad khAU CEbopaH, 343, 
MnhamiDAd Khnn (Mithji iFimn [Jgarh)» 
3 « 3 - 

blnhamiELiul Jtiaitr-nTlah^KhAJl (bhopallp 

34C. 

htatkammad Sh^, emperor, 33 , 36^ 
MnLamoirid VJhAh AU Khin, ^79. 
MahAmmadana, in CcnErml Izidin, I9-33 f 
empJoTnwflt ofi IUjpU[|«, 31 ; orahl- 
lecture cT, 39, of narria^ 

among, 33 ; number of,b Centiai India, 
36 ■ lectg of. 37 5 diipual of dead 
hy, 40-1 Stoharraka. 41+ nomcnclatnTe 
ABEMWsg, 41 i e^eallon, 73; b Maiwi, 
33. ^ SCAie artidcL 
^latLaraoLBdi^rh State, 383^ 

Muhsmiiiadgaf h'basoda. ire Blooda Stidf- 
hi abaptinadpur, xer Mehldper. 
MuhaaiteiadpiH: tmaAdlf 333. 

MuhArnm, rw Fertieali. 

Moiai-ud-dlfl, I93. 
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Mnkwadwaia pitUp victory of llcilkAr a1, 
3 ciiir JJ E- 

Mtikta Hai| 

Xfnluna SJaffhp Piwiji (Diijni^p 395. 
^rii]ciit kiujp inf JatikojI Kao SUnibia 
Makflr brctdiDg of, 46, 

MaSlliiri wale, 316. 

pnlM {jP^iaate/uf 44P 4^, 

jMangft.StiJUi, 

Miu^oll. 

Mqei^vbITp Mi Mufigadi. 

MimuTr cGpptf-pktt, 285, 

Miir||ch[)«, iiv 

„ 45 ’ 

MikDidjiatilKfp 163^ jj.4^ 

181, 191^ ai^, aj|p 326 p aji, »j9p J34, 
J 37 ^ * 95 , 315, 

MbJiir Muhaikitomf {Bbopll]!, io€CKdp, 
145 ; AbdkcatH, a45„ 

Manj* VlUfpiitl Pinmin^ efDtarp ^J4. 
Morwi, prince^ 301, 

Muiir^ m Morar. 

Mural Singh (Ju)% 430. 

Af^n\ ve|;rtablr 
46. 

MeltIJ Mifhammad becotudi 

miDSiterp 3^3- ii [akcD by 

KCuAlb^, 144; dkfl, 4441 Tonn^cr of 
Fadiifl family^ 3(^4. 

Munmdaa ^tribc) in A llaikabod iuo^ptioo^ 

I?. 

Moiiiir 3 hl*lctin]p 338p 340, 
bCo«(itn ■! CalrtnlAp icmaiot of BtiArhot 
ifdjSfl Al, 413, 

>fti 3 ]e and daja^ingt nnmlKr engizfed iop 


3 ^ 

MniNaif ichool of CvnJior^ aS^p 

ftluplioip raanufacEurc naf, ^3; dwy of 
ioduitry, 53 j exported from UjiaiDp 54; 
of Cbiuaderi, 35, 1651 of MJbeihi»ar^ 
an, 331; of ^raj3|^Br^ 29*5^ 

a rimiff of Ptnum, aj^. 

Mutiny, otJtE;i^oak *4 33 j at Morirn l^p 
iSo; at Niiuach, a6, $47, jSjj j| 
Mbour, i 4 p ijj * BiNowfon^^aiS 39a ; 
At N^fodp ad; nappoewcdp ; Sr H, 
RoM^i c:irfipAJ|:iaH a6; At A^mt, ta?, 
137 I at Jilchf<lpi!4-, faf p 134 j 
137 £ at IndoroH laj* *07^ aaj, 339; 
IwAlty of SitidlliA In, 159; Chanderf 

165; at SajdJjjmtp 1^4 y biSJdeJj 
186- Al TJbir, 336- 

MozaFar ShlJif of ftrvjaF^ bmE^i ^TabieEtd 
oTMliwi.iadL 


K, 

Nlcbfli, irchuofoicacd iitf, iS, 377, 
NAdignon, 344, 361. 

Nidlr Sh^p aGti, 

Norwu^ l 3 ,lGa|] 8 i j 001113 of 

l^t. 

Na^b [Drwif]'^ 391^ 


X^B-MoUrA nltwaiy, i4i^p 3 t\y aiN, 
I 330 . aadp 19], 

I N^god SrftEi^ 4a a-4 3f; Htiaalion jmtl 
ar?i, 43a; upecli of, 433; geology, 
433 : hiHory* 432; ordiBOolc^y^ 4^3 ^ 
popwffltioQ, 4J4E town and irLiKB|i;np 
4^4; cokinlod gutA, 414 ; comuiAQf- 
cAti«ia,4a4; AdminiftiutAW, 4I4 1 laiid 
revADO#, 43^^ uhxHMlt ud hotpitA^a. 
4Jf E Biihui Jfiipa, id, 37:^ 433 f ilnpla 
and other remaioa In, aSp 433. 

Nigod vaUigCp 43jj Mtitioy at, jg, 
433. 

>'i£Dd-Pania4niA loadp 434^ 
N&god-UocluLhn rud^ 414. 

Nifiotp 1|4_ 

Nlifpitr, fortei of+ Biigufc Bbopil, 344. 
Nailai^g-aabp Ktwih of, 197, 
XlWgAih/d^grnMA, 157^ JE16, 

Ahi'p a H«d ddii, 47. 

KaiakilA, av MaikAtiibiogartL 
Nayraoo (PildoO), 43^. 

NliigaiviD Rchiit j w*. 

Xaiihidha, 181. 

A'jttAwAjtiraM^ fciar and 3 unar aatefiRiLs, 
drpond^ict of a^ciillBiv oa, 4 a, 41. 
NmRijip rSl. 

Nalhhm, 1J6^ 

AVfMAar«i, Mfi XarbadL 

XSmllj. 1^1 Way MalioB fw Sailing, 

Slip jia. 

NBltitl-Sajllal road, 

Nina Famaflsp 137, 104+ 

AtTJfd rAd&it tnp^f 5^4. 

KaodwAi 

Niodwli, i/v XaodwaL 
NaAiJcA (XbsiuiIul)^ CSanddp 

Nanpur piimftjt, ^9. 

Xapoloofi Lilp 379. 

Nara 5 |nha Gopla BilidjiTa^ dclca$« 
MihErakala^ IB, 1^4, 

NMyan R>o fVahwi, 3^4* 

NiimyaA^rh 
Nirayanjl* ao^, 

Nvluda riTtTp 103-105 j fp 85, 

® 9 i I 3 *p Ml* 3 t 3 p 3 aOp xai. 

*39, 350p jjjp^j40, 3|9 p ado, 317* 337P 
416; ^iniea^^S; hwob of, xo 3 ; coftfsc, 
loa j lai^lafijea, 103; sacEod nalitfe nfp 
104; Inad'i’B oa, al^. 

Narbodi «lleyp 3, 5, 9^ It. til, 18, Sfi, 
89, 98, tJd* liT, 359^ ido, 3*5, 317, 
533^ 4idf Kalncbon oecuplUOfi ofp iSj 
_ pnipoHd lailwAf ia, 56, 

X^rboA, Mi Nafbaa. 

NaiTDadl, fat NEifbadi. 

A^Aatuiit, 104. « 

NKrai 4 t 4 Biahst;^, 104, 

Karo^ 4J3, 

Naiad* 181. 

Narrciw-gAtsg^ Tf^waji (mrlrc and. 7 ft. ■. 
i*- 

Nwt» af edfltc iGwaltof^* ifa F|tonL 
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NATw»^a(c 390. 

Nfirwar tcxwn^ i^J- 1 ^ 3 ; 9 ^; eajly hiitOr? 
cfr [^J 1 ^ Na^n {)ccD|Htim si, la,, 
tSt 2 Q^cupatiEH], I St i Hizcd 

by AtcunEb, tSi; tAcll bf Bnlbim for 
Kdvr-^ad-dfnt 70 , iBi; fulSa Id Tomvirfp 
|Si: idltGci bjr LchITi^ 7 t^ l 8 a; IktlA to 
Akb&r^ iSa; mtaml 10 KnjcKwihA 5 ^ 
llS>: falLa to SindhiSj 
of-K [33^ 1 Sj; defeat QfMadbakarSik at, 
deftbfluu 13; i 4 ti^ «a ofd 
rowtci 5J. 

Narwar T54; lO^ of, 143; cattle cf^ 
^ 14^; hcad-qiLJLrt^TiDf (S5i>H}p tS6. 
Nanan^hE^arb Scutr, 3 'I^- 2 jSi urti emd 
ilUtatiiOia, 175; boluadaricfp 3 ^^; history^ 
^ 7 § h poptttad^iti, ajd ; |«wn oisd vii- 
l«ir»p ^771 dkalectip 377; catfc«, 377 ; 
■dill anil etallF^ted ajcjp 177 ; CDja- 
mnnEutiiMu^ ^77; iu!i^l3iittT^iih]| 377; 
cfiaeri powenp 177 ; rercDiiep 177 ; 
cabage, 377; laml re^maCp 377; ttpops, 
377; cdDcatLCiDp 378; rnddicalp 37ft j 
376 ; Umatt repfCKitt ifiiira- 

™^ip ^ 

KfljvLn^f^b toAiii^ 377^. 

Nanii^boarb Iowr» 37S. 

K^r-E^-dauta jSj* 

NEitr-oibdan (cniperGf'p 30, lS 3 - 
'Nutr-ed-dlfl (MaIwbIi, 3 dcflth oFp I ad; 

Jaban^r dc&ecratca tomb oft 13 ^ 
NmJrt Khiflp tomb cd; 167, 

NatJre AlabltTnl A^cntt &4- 

Kitivr Elxlia AitEilant A[^t, £4. 

Naturaldiv^iwE»p ia CcqLmI ^dbp 3, 4^ 

30; rallo of Ksei iOp ^1; a^ of cur- 
rtftpr lOp 33^ J 70 $ dZra Su!c articlEa. 
Katwoku prison at Gwalidrp 169^ 
Naa^ma^TatlQa^ xtf Tatli^^ 

N^i-tiK^OOp i 4 * NalEtLorif 
Nia^-amip jrf NowgOft^ CaotonttienL 
Xaaf^Dti ([iada 4 ¥)| ie£ TailDa+ 

Atiicp 390. 

Naegaon 377^ 

NMime £ab GtkjLTp ^^dp 

Kauiliabrp Kr Ajai|^b Towo. 

NaTibp tma indtiUfy ab 334. 

^fav^iTic. BcKirlM^ 

Nawlb-Hlsoda, gff Kaloda Stoic. 
NawatygAo) /dAxf^ 39^ 

Kaaof Mahamtnitclp n micr of Bbopal, 344; 
toarried to Kcdila Beg^mp 345 ; raakes 
owtures la Britkb ^ 3451 mak^ treaty 
w 3 tb, 345; If |ftbbM dcmbi |jiDdB^ 34 .i;: 
iLcddcDUl dealt of, 14s l imfifo^ed 
fioanee* tifidciTp asi. 

KlaIrdbSd ta^fly 359. 

Nemfiwjir, 3143 ^ 331 ;: I.03, aDi* 109, a tip 
214; LtiLatlim and atUp aao; bo«n- 
darics, 3 * 0 ; toW, ato, 330; Mrtqryofp 
Jjoi fmIK lo Akbfir, lao: to Sindhia^ 
130; toCbIlii f^mdiri^ 331; atii^l ts 
Hritkbi^ial ; made over to Holkar^ 


3 a r; popblntioti, 3 a 1 i ^r^d-itdjr ioi 
331; roveiine, 331; cattle ofp aii; 

foiesti ofp aj 3; bead-quiftcM uf^ it Sat'^ 
wi*p j^ 6 ; old temple alp 4 ^ 

Neplil, NAthft iop 371. 

Newai rirer^ isd, a73r 375. 

Nrwi?i 1 Shlb (uoDd^ p 360^ 

Ncwal SiJiebp 373. 

^>walgaoj374 r 

Nmpflpcrsp 74, J j2, 2^3. 

Nioht-iw, anr TEfaDorr. 

Ar^^enip blue boll /a^p- 

fitirtilHi% T 3 . 

foKf t trw (d/^Ak are 

Botaoy stfii Koieftiv 

Nlmn^eb canl-aamnitp 1B3.P 3SS; Mutiuy 

aEp ad^ 183; pl 4 |[oeBtp ^ 3 : mioiiuciialp 
33, 13 ^; fAagf and docolt J ntabliib^ 
tuefit, 73, 

Nlmaeb dUtrkt, aSS i ^ology off 3 j 

ij 3 . 

fflmacb-^riEiisA Toadp 219^ 

Simanpqr 333^ 

Nimir tniclp 43^ 4^, 46; ervtUe ofp 47, 
43 ; iHcloded in ^IHu^a .^u&aJk, tar^ 
Nimir zila, 232^333 ; iitnation and areap 
333 ; papulotloDp 233' towns and ril^ 
lageap ail; aoit, 3tOp 3321 ckphaflU 
in, 333; hUtnr^of, 3 iJ- oldrmtteainp 
333; old renumii In, 31J : pmsperity 
ia Mu^bo] daya, 123; IVtarlthJ. oppm^ 
lidD iop 233: ptaced tmdnf Briiiihp 333; 
made over to HoUcaTr aJ3! /ar^ftag 
uip 233 ± TtvmtKof,333 E bcad-qnafterft 
of l^fAbcfbwAF}p 319^ 

Nirn&ri dialeetp 34. 

NlmkheTa {c*tatcb 316. 

Nimrot (ertaEe'Jj l a^ fTAtle). 

Nlrm rlTcip 103^ 

NiEAm-Dd-dTu Autiyi, ;^ a€. 

NiiAW-bbMalk ^of'lijWnibBdJp 3ip lid^ 
.a 4 J^ 3 T 9 ^ 

district In HhopAl SlatCp 24^. 
Nix^ot-bjAciijb, 359^ as3j NiximRt-i- 
Magbrih^ 250 , j Xiadmald-M^- 
Hkj 3 ^ 9 , 3 ^ 3 ; XiOAcnal-i-Sblmllp aj8^ 

m- 

Nolaip m RafOAfiaf, 

NomoiulalaiOp in Ceniml fodiap 41* 
Non^lntetfcrecicc policy of Comwaltij &ad 
effect 33. 

NdflbAVeftem f^trrlDse^ Lienlenfmt’GO' 
Temor Ql!p 344. 

Nnnbeni G^walicCp a-dmEnistratiTe dirislaa, 
of, I4d. 

NowgntTjTp cuLtafimentp 7921 imillny aT, 
36 , J92 ; misdofl* it, 38; Kan^ seEtEe^ 
tnrat BE p 73 3 tA^gi pud docoiiy emb- 
Utlnncnt alp 73 ; l>mrict jail At, 71, 
39 ^^ 

Noif|OBg-Cbbataj 7 jnt-Pann 3 -SaEitA loadp 
iS 3 , W! 3 » iS 370. J 7 B, 3*9, 3 j*, 
4 i<j 4 Md 







fyi}£x 


4^5 


Nripflt SiBjjh toyttlty in Sratinr^ 

cdaCTidop^ 

Nun Fi¥?Fr 9&t 
NAf TalL^iAt Mindup jlSr 
NAr ^ffthmiLraAd J^J- 

NlorAIhfixl. 153. 

0. 

ObsefvalflT^r ofTfli SinEb> 

Occapuvcj rlEnS^i o]*dbmily 
nlic^t 66, s/» Mtpmic ^EAi# 

luticte*- 

OcCtipiliani^ in Central ludii, 3^ ^a/xf 

lepATTiiC ertkld* 

O^hcerionjp Str Dnvid* 163- 
Ollnuji'i !ilor«^ * cWef iinpwtp 54; 
trfldtra in, 3i. 

Oil4«d3>, in Otnlml Mlii 44r 4S J ^ 

OrfffiSo-bU. 

Onlcir MindliaJ*, 103, 104; cbicf^Ti 04. 

Onys, exported frijm UHnln, 54, 

OpinfAp nuutbikctuit «p S|i *45 p e*Jlj 

pn?ddet of MiUi, 54 ; ■ chief cxpcnij 
114; ie-TeoiwfPMTi+ iACffltral tadiaT^^I- 
revenue fi™ G^vcmmal duty on^ 69 S 
for ^Litn icTrtiui! m KpAreie Ar kIvA; 
early &« ofp in Milwin 6S i ™- 
ioMptLon ot eipcvt fio China oAd 

elaewhEi^t^p 69; GiivmiiKiit CWitiol 

oftTiiflicilipfiSilfl: 

of dsly on, 69 p I 7fit aa^p 356, 

331.315; itetJilifia <tf export to Chmxp 
(tg ; Tariatlnnf iu price of, 69 Stele 
cnolrol of tpxIJic Lo, 7^ ■ •tatlvtiei oCp 
79. 

a/iJ OpamB. 

Opium A^l in Miiwl, 63 f Detwity 
Aceutp 64, 

Orai^. i)f CbhiititUp 198! of Bhlcpora, 

Ocehhi StalCp 34^^354= 

346; bcuLMaricix 34® 1 «a WpHel 
of, 346? Lake* in+ 3461 r^lw ®fp 
S boiuiy and ftwiXp 348; clwnilep 
i+ti; hiftofj, 343-331; dejCMt of 
^itv, 54^ J Sohnn f'^ foundi Sure, 
^48 { fteparale ewloffunoui Rfonp of 
BuodelAsp 348: IlodrA Pratlp, 340; 
HhartT ChendK 349! MadlmkaJ Sih, 
tjQj KuKhnlt appear in SUte, Mi 
Oncfahl IvltHi, 149; lUm Sffh 

349 j diucnsiolP* efuep^9-^ Bir Sm^ 
l>co trUiTttera AbuV rmi. Up 34® + 
Orc±di& attiicked* ^ ? BTr Sioch Pen 
anccmSii 346; raae* al&tiia of chkf- 
ahip, 348: JLuJhij SlDth *ti«e«liK 
346; tnenEcra Llanlofr 35° i rebekoAd 
is killed, 33^; Sule confiscated, 350; 
rawefi of Chtit*rEai,330; Slate le- 
ftorftl 10 Pihlr SknEli, 35° 3 Udol 
sacceedaj 35° I Mwailiaa OTeffnn SlaCe, 


3301 Vtknmljit iUCOeedfi 35°; mnkci 
IraaiT with Bfitbh, 3jvo; abdictteip 
Fiailp Bingfi (preteut chieO- uneceedip 
331; tilk*> bonunra^ and uiule, 331; 
pomiUtiaOp 1511 dcaailj, 351; towni 
juad vilbeef. 331; outes, 3S^ i 
and atltivaiiQO, 331^ IrricatlOfip 332 ; 

53a t fotest, JJi; irade^ 33J; 
eonLEnunir^tiom, 333' poslal Artan|^ 
rtenti, 3531 adrainUtrttienp 353 : 
powen of chief, 333 3 revenue, 353; 
lud fteeniuri 33^3 p cotuM^F iS4 i 
troopsp 3 ft 4 ; poll^i 354 ; cduCndnu, 
354; medical, 3M- 
Orenbi 3f;3. 

Ordibn tiilii^p 3SI-3S5 p ^ 

£haU, 3+g I porae* at^ p, 349 ; denae 
foiert formetly iLTrOundiuET 5*t 354- 
OrehM IMer road, 3331 
Oreku,. ^fiiibo 319, 

Qrekat, kang Ban, *3^, 

Oiekar, Sitnjf Shankar^ 136. 

Orff, coppcTp p ; leadp 51' iron, 33 t t33t 
318. ;S5v4JwO«toEyuv./klinerali 
iJeutcaiantp +07* 

Ottera, ti. 

Ommdi^u. im ' Vindhya HiUx^ 

Onene, ut UD^inn 

■1 

P. 

Pxehhkadrap sail frooit ^5*^ 

Pa^or/eAXf/, 377. 

PaehcHr^kiiujner roadp 177. 
Pachor-Stajilpar roidt a74p a?7- 
Faek-admalar med in carryiDE £9°ui> 55. 
i PirUm Singh piCiiI)F 39®^ 

Padam SiTiEh (RAtl^)p 3°^- 
/^'nt^^Tgniit rordlaJfiLahienr 
ot;^, t4&. 

Fadinivatr, Narwar. 

Pahif Singh ficmdelAt 393^ 

P^ Singh (Oiarkhuir), 3TS- 

PflhAr Sineb (Orthhil* 35° i mAU;* oC 

355 ■ Into kewabp 406^ 

Pafa^r Sin£b (.raimh)i 389^ 

Paliirpuir 347. 

PihliUl Sk^ TAgara), 197. 

Pahilp 43*t 43,^- 

Pahaj rker, 94, 13J, iS4i <®°- 33®^ 35T' 
j6i, 3®+- 

pAiiuni fivefp x09p 434. 

PaiThan, 1^, 57^ *3°- 
Paj^, I&9- 

Palneefp imporllanlp at SSirri^ 70, 18° ^ at 
Uisainp 70, JS9; at IndOrti 21^ E at 
CliralkM^ i^Sh 17°. *71 Kir Singh 
De* efOrdibl. 349^ 554- SfiSp 3*0; at 
Itamahir aj4; at 147* 

a6«i, ^ ff/jp Stale anialciL 

fl^ATMIT), 46. 

Pildeop 43J, 431. 

i'uoin y’wwial of jSS. 

Il 
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t sUtnalcLdt 44. 

FsmcJiataa, ^6. 

Fancham UimdcLi taandM the c3u]^ 111. 
Pxiwc^dj^ (emindl of eldrftjt a»d jl& 
dvil eijttrt* in K^tiweSUte, 63. 

Fflikdavu at Bifihi, i 

FandilaL Roma Itai's Mkiioa at Nlmada^ 

Fliitp4t, tHr fl5p 

FanniEjiu^tutd,. |,6^ 

FAcinS ™ctt ®Si ®<ii J^i 3 *Sj 

454T4i|; 713^5: ele^iAi^li 

op, la^ JS; minerals m, 5a, 53; 
iliditiiUHli tn, 53, 5%, ^J&V rfilje GcolojRy. 
FBcml l&ate, ^^4-3701 utnatiaqi uul Bro,r 
364; boundadcf, 364; rivera^ 364;; 
geolufij* J^4i dlamwdi in ^ 3^4; bo«Bny,. 
364; taiutas ^ 66 ; iiiilerj'K 36fi-36^; 
Cham^t Rnl hara^Bes Mn^oda, 3^; 
4^ili oCf ^ 66 ; ChhalaifM concinuef 
ntraggici ; •cfwirH Tsst pQdSfiuintm 
3${S; ll Hlhlckod tj MoijisDifs, and cults 
in Vca1iw^ 36£: did 4 c* Ills ]>&ikuIo4Ih^ 
366 1 dcalii ofj 367; dcfcndanlj 
367 i didl war antt\ 3-67; Ah B$hl- 
dnr invodci SLstci 3G7; ichirf Klnttnlcd 
by FnlEih,. 3G<7 ; loynky of Xripat 
in Sftitibv, 367: Riidra Fratip ittotwdi^ 
369; Lfllcpil Sineh succecdst 36<fi; \ii.- 
dhn Singh incocw «td itn^poiedp J&8; 
J&dvcnnra Singh (prcHfit chief) fiLs> 
ttnlSpj&S; popnladim^ tnwn and 
■rillagctT 3<iS { cnllini^ ofen, 3'63 ^ 
fate-ihr diomDAd minttM 

HnavnciWr 36^; odnihliFlTaEicm, 36^: 
Hrt:mic% Iroapi, edocaliaap 

37&; iBedWh 370, 

FaniLitofnip 37^ 

Fnna^-Ajai^rb roflid, 378, 
FftEmil-SabuL rood, 434. 

Fnonijr, baitlle (pFp 35, 179; Iron^ 

wofkt at, 144- 

Flnscma] farj^^a/raf 33(1, 

PoBdi-npWl (cawte)^ 290, ^la, 
Fonwlri 396* 

Faphnndp 41^. 

Faproa river, 345. 

PEt (GwaliDr)p kod (galena) foond nE» 
3a i Inm Ihand al, ^ 2 ; undstoncs oTj 
iJ3. 

Fojip Fft ^rlutl Eim (GTcaler)., 
pAi^bata R&shlraktlla, 

Pixamira KijpatVp 18* l-g, 37, 35^ 134^ 
210 , a37t 33^^^ nr- 3^> 

3*4i otsain Mllwa^ ipp 107^114- 
iDodein fcgiwneativva of^ 35, Sf^ o/Ap 
F0nw3rf. 

Fanmarttf Devap i roj JT^r 

Parang ri^rp 

Paros Kim, 373, 373, 378. 

Pontl Rim Sin^hp 334, 

Potivall, 14a, 

Plrboli tircr (Crcalcrjp 93 1 93^ t22^ 


- fiO, 1 . 42 , > 54 . 15S. l«o, igi, 1^, 
3401 339, j60p 3 <r, 373. 

Flifaati river (Eotiefn), 95, 5^^, i^it i|4- 
Farfcbhat^ Kljd 1 Paiid), roBclodes treaty, 
u^imn Iq the Bali oE 
Cv^aUiir, 361, 

Pjuk 4 ]hBt ^CSonaial^, 400. 

Forihirip tg, 18a,, ^7p 433 ^ dHoici 
Ftmdcikhimdji 19, J09; cooneoiotl whh 
^^u^oroit, 1^ 

Porifp cods af Sinriy ^Ec$ lAp 
FotivrIjrtkA Rlji^ I07. 

PariyitTO niomitflietlp T 3 t, 

ParmS,! Den, Patomlfil[ Dera. 
FaimEfdT Dw, Jtf Paiamardl Dfitft, 
PaioUp aSp 14c. 

Piran ntate^ litnaEion and nreop i 9^; 
Ikiatery, 195 ; odminivlrauavni T ; 
poputacfion. L9C1 ; cropped areo oad 
rermncrl^riS ; Rillof^ cMptnres TonEio 
Tapit 3 $. 

Forsan Singh, Faroi Rim £^gh. 
Piirafs, nmnba in Cotlial IndiOp 31 ^ $ 
ai tradcKp 55 ; edoMEion aBaangi73, 
Pajtnbrgorli tribntCp ao8L 
F^^ridgc Eighthif, 0? AmtitemenU. 

Flm rirer^ 240^ 

PDlTTEi.t Singhf Rija.p 
FAfwln riw, 94, 

Pasorlt estate of, 394. 
putfif a vrright oE a J secri, '49% 
psflnTc froiui^p 4 fi, 

Fatoini Devi* oKhofnlogical 18^ 

4^t 

I'^taDpatro (Fotno), 

Fiian (Nariiagfag^>p 

distrkiji compenut-orj poymcfll fotp 

joA. 

Piftir liiiEpgc headman, 49, 67. 

Polbln kinst. ^O-- 

Pith nr^Kai^lilr^ m £ Bwfiumdii 

FaihAti estate, inO, 

Faibiil State, afti, 

Falhiri townp old lemiLifia ot* 
FethSri-Xulbij radp 383. 

Faiharia edotet (Tnblejt 
PaEhraiiadj+ 4^. 

Fair D^, Rij*, 417, 

o leo^p ^er df» State Altklei, 

Faysh rHhldtt mooEh cnncapna-djug tn 

Dccembef-Jannarj'), a^nc 
Fawol> 9 i^t£iwi, 769, j75* 

Fawlnyap Ponwir wF, 3.48, 

Payment# SEatei to Riiti$|] GDrera- 

raent, 63. 

Peod) (^PrtfMmi 

Peaks, important, 86, 89, 90, 91 ^ 337., 
Peasants, type*, 3S. 

Pendm stotien, 411. 

Pec^Qtu, Tare tn Native States, jiX 
Pmpliii of EiyLhmn Seo^ 54^ I90, 
PcTran,GeiiTTa], 137, 361^ 

Petblwax* battle oT, 19. 
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rnhwi, ttt Bail Rm, Midb& Rao, N’ij' 

RvK 

Feni* 4J. , . , 

Pctliwud ffffpmiJ, a», 
jnriil^lciiQD o^cFfc a^t. 

FMAiia Pli-nniMli, Bhao^ Jcjj- JJ?- 

/■Aw/ i93» ^97' 

jifi BlifL , ,, 

Fhj'iicJtl aapecti, Ceniwl Indb, I ^ of 
i^gli«lkhAn^, 1*5 F d RnHdcTktuLnrt, 
la^jl Milwi, iJi. ^ rt-afl* ScmW 

B[nkl«ft- 

Pkvrxm 4T4. 

PiE^hor, 1W. l £S’ .. _ , . 

PiKC^ge*ixiip iLHiDpeHl^ a chKf impoffi^ 

; tnidH!™ iia^ 55- 
Plkloa agfl- 

/¥/f^ a yiUow bo 41| Jlo^ 
rindini, ij, >1.1*1 T* 7 i! rile of, sj; 

deslnicUoo -of# ^4- 
PTptk, tqo. 

Pfpltt-MwiiM ^*9^ . . 

FipluU)^^^ crna^i ajfl tTualej- 
PipiDdI (TJiitBrit), 3tip 5 > 9“5 

tiibaie ^11- 

Pipil villfli^ CNowKiJflJE)i 
/Vr>lw ^ 397 - 

riEiq Dbojp 3a£- 
Piilin dlitrkt 31J'. lEj. 

tffWBp 314^ 

Pirthi Sinffb (ViiiTl}i *&T* 

FiithlpBy Bahldtirp 194* , , . 

FtiEue, in Central ladk, ? TSpialiefi« Oti 
ja + mnllt ol'p on ‘pofralnlion* 
riantLiTl {il/wJfl 4*. 

Flatwiij.w/WRjwt 

Playtop-esiidifc in?iTifl.tBehtrfl o^r ^ 

OvmmcnM™™;: 4 J » 

depEh luwliljch CMTiedp 4^; 1* Niowifr 
4 ^ ; Ed hilly tf ^3- 
PoFiOB On Fauna dinaMsflaat 3091 
FtolidcTfi^, 

Police, IrapeiJpJl ? Statei 7 l t 

rafid^ ??! ^ ^ 

leyOirDtc SmtE articlei. 

PnUticia Aemii. rdJtleil 

Charcei; jrtriicial pO'wert 0 rpO 4 S 
bkieodmi for ind ilioriiTi **> 
PijJilicol Chirget. 6j; Pii'ii^* 

(Agflit^ ift ehailE^. <i 3 '. PO*c** 

Of ARrot. 61 ™ 

scronlc dWfSHt Cwil lor. 1 19 1 I“1 
jS^UboTiSi, J3S i Wiiwi, Itjio- 

pao-jir, 31$ i Bnn<Wii'iei''^ t 
chelkhioel, 101. . 

P^ltlEll eivun*, CtlHIULll jEUlErti 
PolcK Attiliiciiieiiti. 

PoljTinrfrr, in Central Todinp 33+ 
pglmmy. in Central Indii* 33- 
PixiwSr Mprndiii, ,^p*i 7 i ^ J 4 p * 37 p * 77 ± 

p^waVRiipO^ 35 ^ 177- 3**9 348*3^5. 

J98. ^ 


Pootrta, hattTe of, 305- 

PophiED ^Majcr)| L^of GtraliOfi I 7 *± 

m. 

Fopfiyp 44^ 4S (tit ^i^ Opinia) J 
iiriji^jittgnN 4J t cnltiraEicin alia coH'f" 
ticn o^ rkfJt, 4>V; awn aqcleTt4£ ; ykln 
ui Cetiiral JBdii, 4&; Ktumy of cuh 
ltratiiin< 46; gwon Watinre for* 4 &S 
M 3 WT 1 wUh iugan?«ue, 45 p 47 i 
ykM per aCrt^ 4 ? E ranunFArtitHS ol 
opium rrcin,^3; «td of^a chief «pOF k 
54, j;rr oA#^tate article*. 

PattMy tea LjxnSs- 

Fopdlatiijn, orCeninil lintia* 30 - 4 f n o'ftn 
and ifitlwdt KljpntftM State pontncn, 

I, 30; decWK or^ and »ujei 5f: 

a^cdlttiralb 43 E eftccl dF faralee* 
eti^ fii+ i 5 Vtf o/fli Sute article*, 

Porecldin, exported Iwiu CijaiPj 54. 
Porcclluilcip 7 p s^a. 

PtMl oJiiceii £ 3 - 5 ^? Imperial, £Bf f39» 

i« 3 , i6^P *»£9 *®Tp 194 . 11 ^ 

aiS, 3 t 3 . 3 i 4 . 337 i ■* 7^9 * 7 '^' 

1-9, afil, 38Jb 3 B 4 p “» 7 ' ^ 95 - ^ 97 . 

3D1, 3.091 3< Ji JS Sp 3 J 4 p JJ?' 

337ii 343- 35*^1 3 * 4 « 3 %p 37 j 9 

379 h 38 », 1 1 MIS. 4 ' 9. +* 1 > ^’i' ^! 
Sinte, i57f <58, ifti, 165,^ 1641 
i:J 4 p IT^t iJ 7 p 17 ®t ***> * 

rS7i ?i9r * 3 ^ ^ 37 p 5 fiiHa* 7 K 

■ "If 317f ^b^r + ■t»ti 4 iic* ofh 59 ! 

gakorqiiinine*l. 74 *' ^ , 

FctfJll cooTeDtiqaib 5S1 14^ E cifcLcfr 59 " 
/^mlindsi^ tee BhTla _ 

Fribhilcara VaidtianaT (d" 

J^Jakik/fUtt drcfuimrobnUlkin of N*^" 
i bada, 104- 

Fn4irDift, king of Ujjjaln i S 7 * 

FE^Lf'l>3^ Bfbqfiilfli} p 4 

Pi2llp Urtt^-ColTO^.U. Eotwy^ 

prin N^, ttl^Si Irtdef, 37 f 3 ^ 1 
fbllnwtn rrtnTtwd »l Vaubtoi^aip 37 1 
dkcn^ra Padiu deamoDdlr 3 %^ 

Fran Nilbtip 371. 

Pnimt Nimer, asi- 

Frafcad Singli 431. 

Pralip (OrehhkV, 3497 ^ . 

Pnitlp Sipgh fAlt-RijporV 33 ®» 34 *- 
PmtHp Singh fAUpora . 39 * 

PriEip SiFifih (Chhat ipw!i 3 ^^. 

PraLip Siech, Mahitij^ (Oralibi^F W- 
awSi, 3jn; pdmbiiitiTtiTt relorca* itft 
350: biimiri ewtfmd ob, 3 £ 0 . 

Fraiip Kragh (NarshtK^E*^h)i ai*. 

Prai3fi SbgTi ^Fatfcee It 
F illip Sinjth iRillSml, 

FralapSbefi ^Ud-ipnr'-. 196^ 

1^00 rtomr di imunl*, Jf W0«- 
rtt oC in Central lodl*. 39 . 

IVfenrit ■hootingi ER4, 417. 

Vvtm, natiTC primings 74 - 
FEi.«*r Cotton. % 

h Z 
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of of food-crwrw 

ind TBiriAtign^, 4^; cflect of 
UEoinen’^li 

Aod nLLfiLtjiCnij in Ctntrdil LidU:^ 

PrinC; of Ualti*! llos^lal^ 74, |66p 

Ffiattn^ of clotblf Ut P^to^. 
i'^riL'bipal £la^ (£?o^itfAl)p 438. 

Friiti^rl (PtiilkkEii;)^ I93, 

Fni^wf Suifb 

Prithwi Sia^lh ^OlclAi)p 3 £a- 
Frith^trlj rii PfiCkr eld well of, nSf. 
Frofeuiunnl daxi^ bamb^ir Ita Ceortml 
IndtAi 

Froteciivu^ of tJcSj, 51 : ngaliitt f^iflCi^ 
FloIcrij, tjjlO:, 4 i> 5 - 

FiLblic Wonif EoiikiuIt 701; SUIo con- 
Ulbutioiu iawttiisf 70 . Mt alsff StJtc 
(ttllcle*. 

FiikhtA-pol TaIiAp 2 & 4 . 

FaJiftdjiJip i&. 

FiiU^ 4 Jh 
J^HHsa grAHp £ 3 - 
FtifiiilEl^lH 31a. 

Fufui alS^. 

Fo^silbaj^^ TrmEy oCp xn, 

Poiwl oacidttj 4I4. 


Qiiflkcr missions, 3&j, 
^Inincp l 4 dc ofp 73^ 


m form of opium, £4^ 

^ ^iting mop hwci^ 4^, 43^ 
Rsdhpi CtuuM J0, 433. 

RlilMkA 

RS^iuiwodra ISin^li (N%pOd)j 43^ 
Ragiiob*, Fobwi, 3x9- 
Ri^bo^j^artip jva K j{;liaj™h State. 

Fa|phii tuim^jn Fruld Sinfk (Rniguia)^ 

RuifhiuMT PnfSl Smeh [£tm!iLiail|)| 431, 
Kagbublr Sui^hi^ 4a& 

RlghogiLik ^Uita, Z94:-194; e aS;, fliawkliw 

ofp ^£1 siEiutllaDp 191 p oAraCp .Jgl; 
foondiii^ oE, 19j; am^ 191; bokn^arki, 
193: .gvelot^, ioilp 191 1' aitvrip 193; 
Ams Aod faiLtfi Bj 19?: ktstoi^, 193-3,; 
|K>pdaiio&, 193; a^J 4 Riid lima 
193: trrenne, 193^ 
ll 34 {kii£aEh Eoum^ 19^ 

Kai'buDltb RpkO (of 0 wallof% at Sfondka^ 

R^hciBlEll 3S1, 

Ra^^Bfaj Suagti (^rFiT 398- 
Ragktuij Siiij^b 40'7. 

Rjifhodynai^f 4^5i 4^^# 41^: 

toiAu, m SoilnjL 

^nAoi^ Ib^ E^ertlai wheel, lu Itfi^HoD. 


Rlhalgjijti, ff4Jj a&4, 

Radiila Cbondelp l^r 
R^op, RSnn (UdflipEtr)^ 319 
Kal Karanpkie^ iS^ 

RU SiniEti cRai 3 {;i«Ha>p 393. 394, 395. 

Kaigion eilnICp 419. 

Kal^t^/•dr^Ma, 3^- 
HaifwajSp 53-371 efl^ of, 00 trade sad 
pdotij 5 j t “fr f5« I milciE^ 

^ of, f6p 371 a^etan^^ 01 p ia fciniiKp 61 : 

iw^ 63, fVi, m afjT^ 
PuJiLieiil Agmo^ sad C^tooEBcol 
nrticlet: voltWllfltf C«^ Mp ;iJ 
Bh^pta tbkves. on^ 7t. M «j&ii Fto-in- 
Ua^P bkiroda, and CentTal fadla, Great 
IndlM PeniMoist Gwalior lights oHif 
HflSi tqduji kallwajs, 

Roilway sEationi^ imporlAati 35, 134, 

H% ^77± *7*^ *79^ 

183, 154, eM, iS 3^ ii4t 336, >37, 534^ 
337. ^3ip ^5«p 170- 37^- 

389, 399^ 3DI* 304. 3o6h 3*4 p 13®^ i33i 
3,^9^ 3<^p 4*«r 41^^^ 437- 
R^falL id CicnEml fr)4iir ]4i lor 4^ 
Sa Stai# Bftiele*. 

Ral&eap 347, 3^9; ShCT Eakct, 
3l, 367. 

RaLien 153, 163, 358, 351* jGjj 

clcpbanlti in, la. 

Rfti^e^q 339, 

Raues-Sdlimamar Toadj 133, 339, 367. 
Rij Gondp jriv C%itfid» 

Ri&j 5ui^hp Ka£bw&ka.p iB3. 

Ri] Singh (Slt^aa), 307. 

R5JI l3ha/t * adnoeu,' 330. 

iwr 7 , coin of ChvkbM^p 

R&l^lITp 140. 

Kijaexbqfil dialoctf ia Cenlrai fadi*, t, 
u ^ area in wtdeh. spoken, 34. 
Klja^^^Uinli Uf RalseOi 
Rljdliax (:S!aL|a4f), 4 j5. 

Rl^dhar KiidTm S^gh. (GaarilL&x), 399, 
R3j^b e^tat?, 310, 

Rajgasfa State, 373-375 e airo and situt'' 
tioQ, 373; boomtAiief, 373; rivers 
373; SMilpgjj. 371: hUiorr« 373; 
popuUxino, 373; tewnj and villages, 
373; diaJeeta, a 73; cari e*i 373 1 ctll^ 
thrated eitnp 3 73; eommerce and trade, 
3741 comiiiiUnLojioasT 374; 
teLc^^pba, 374; admiaiilraEioa, 374; 
power* nf diiet ^74: reifeou** 374 5. 
ceinage, 374; liM icToiDCn 374; 
tfooptp, 374: ^noMXcai, 375E hoipiLBli, 
375- 

Rajguh bam^ 375, 373. 
RJlgaih^Dboia-^lietfe road, 58, ±74,375^ 

Rijf^aih-Khdchlpnr-PjKbor road ,374,181. 
Ra^baE, feiiy al^ 38. 

Rl^Bffiar CoLln*e« Nowgaug. 393. 
RljmahJJ iruli, 85. 

R^^odir (Qndikijf 554, 
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f. 9** 94i 9S’ 

5 , ifiS, 197, jol, jefi. 


RaJiunCAr^ 3N5. 

Rjiipa^j jw Atb-Kijpuf St*te^ 

Rflipiir 

RttiptiTelaat, Trflfltjf of, 305- 

Hftjpuii, iS, 15* j;, 61, r»4i iw of 

ciaDfr,]^ ; Oftpliivcd oy M atliDaiiiMwi*, 

ar, ijS; tajitoitij, ; 1 «bI Er^tifii^ 
35; of mucti steicHir+ ^; « ftjjnMl- 
Tariit^^B; dKiefi Bhui, 

Si, 13^ Srtalte^ i^tute Jirtl-clw uttdfr 
PopaiDllAn, BuaOcI^ 

Clmlu^yup Chttndcli, Cbsndilwiti^ 
Dhantltlrt, DoeIili^ GiKurwan, GmhEi^, 
Gaar, Gajar^ J}iaJii*> KaotwaUisu, Ka- 
l^Drii^ KHl^l-Chinhiilr rarAmarn, 
pBrib*rrP^wir^Fa.-anraliuta, 

Sttodkt Soliskf, Tmwm, 

tiiiiAt. 

• Rajplal^B, ^4i 

IJB, tjOp ICO, » 3 S> Jfi r ,H . « . 

3DQ, 33*1 ^^ 9 ! 

qolniDe 9 oM bE pc 4 t oniKl:, 74 + 

RailViy^ 94 f ^ 19 ^ 

I 4 ^P ^ 59 p 

137,234, ajs, 153^ iSg, a99f 3 e>rJ° 4 . 
3^, 303, 311, 313 , 3 ^ 4 , 33 ®: *™3 
towanili^by StnE^ 3*, I 39 d *13 
rediltaty ifiiir 4 Jh 
R 4 l^ba,aS|, 

vilU^ maiiBiwl wiW 
•wc^ptngl JiOh 

Kakiba ItiicdhwiT FrsliviilL 
/^J/, nJik of JnAtm ^Ts 4 *riia 3 l+ 

II Eoarec of TCTTfiae, 5I. 

B Jiulfic, 46, 

Kam CiMn*ralI^lia)i 33^ 3 ®^- 
Ram CbftnJra (Rewph^, 370,406- 
Raid Cbuuin Kac 3^ 

Rath Pfvi, 185.^ 

RAm KilbBD, 43G 43^^ 433 ^ 

Raia Pnud, 433^ 

kBim iOfoinB^t ■ " 3 ? 349 ‘ 

Rim Sln^h^ 307* 
kajD Singh tJMlhmr), 138- 
kitn Sjia^;li 0CoiflB]lp I-JT- 
Kim Tiwiii, R 3 J 1 C^WirkbAr)# 399 ^ 
kirna, Bhil, 235- , , 

RanM Deo of DrcfiLra, 315- 
Riintblindni GCbjanii 
RimAgiOit, 21^. . , . r, , 

RAinljUCA, ™ inbabEtADti, iSr 

ircEEed bj Rhlt^^i- 
kaTobbltmr 331 : tnantaMM At, 

33 *' , . 

RlmchAodra, lempkolH 3 $i. . 

«.U. oiw nfyKtmftX 

43 p * 4 - . 

K3ingAfb, 130 IlTaWc). 

KATnpdg;Af Mf/ 7 , 415. 4 U* 

Tillage, 4 ^ 7 ^ 

Raflurthb, criHiinal claii^ 7 ®- . ^ . 

RSmpw tRewAb}, uchicolo^lical iSEe, 

457. 


R^mpuni, 135; ai^j bilsM 

mc(AL-wo 4 k iij| 33^ 

RiEHpUfa/urjTUT^, 31 ^, 

Rlm pur»«B 3 t 3 tipcua E1/4, 2 i:S- 3 iD+ atil^ 
309,23 1, it4S fotliiAlLon of 
arem and MEuAtlon, 218; ccUCtiy of, 
jlS; old ncmailH Ifi, 31 &e hiatot^ cf. 
Big; CltBacltAWiil lliaktiia of; 2I9; 
IkIH by Jiipar, BI9; fell lo l 1 o 4 kiifp 
a 10; |i«|FUlalioo^ Big; lowm s.rA 
algf far^mai iia^ Bip ^ 
revcDCK- of. Big; comEnlini-'CAiioiis tn, 
fig' MW railway tft^ 119, as3i; fcicfla 

of, 21 j s bcflit-qnAiun of (Cacot)> aa^. 
RairWMebf ffloouteiyi Jaj. 

Ran^ Rao Chf:k:ar, ^.ac^ 

Rancrf ilialoct, ^ 

RifklpEU tofttaa, 37 
Ranpl (fbirwajai)^ 33+ 

Raiijlt Biiii^'h (BhAdaara}, 197. 

Ranjil Skftgb cCbauklOltJr 37 
Raojlt Singili CNLaitiiQ^ 303. 

Rsnift Singh L^racW)* 36*. 

RadjUa raJaiT;, 3 ^ 4 ^ 

RuJor Sio^h 37®" 

Ranjor Sic^b, Piwin (Dbarw^)t 394 - 
a itooy red (oil, irr JSdmr. 
Rankoda^ 3IB. 

Rpnod, lor Narod. p 

Ranoji Sdadbla, aa, 134+ entem 

MaIwIk BB; ilory of iemuff Pcih* 3 ^ 

I J4; ioiM VlolkM in 134; 

jDokea yjjalfi bis cApimb 134 i death ofj 
134; cenoUpb of, 

Rao i^taebam ^AtlpniB,), 398, 

Rpotlj iOBp 309^ 3 »I- 
Raoli fiUiJfA 31 1 + 

KhhtsLlEuUir igp « 7 p 3 ®$^ 

Rliin Wfa'w, 4 ^ ^ 

AWi^ t^dA* TTipee lllijfiWWJi 3 ^^^ 

RaUD Sin^b fRijAwATl, tSo, ^ 

Kilra Snfih (Cbaf lcbiri), 37 J ? lo>'»bj in 
MDtbj:, 3; a. 

RaUm SiofiB (JlillMia\ ceootajw d, 333 ^ 
RgilAO angh (Kallamb I9T, 302 j ong^a 
of, 30a ; galtMUj of, to*; lonlPiU KaJ^ 
; leirlm to Moghal cmpei^h 
mj; hononrt recti-fied by- 3^1 i death, 
303: ttfwEAphj^o®; family of, ^ 3 ^ 3 - 
RalanlfHt Rathort, 305^ 

KAtanloA], 31^. 

KBlani^^p ^ 7 ^- 
Ratfljia TbIaOi 

Rilb [Hamlrpuri, c 050 fffp 374 * 

Ri;h, diTliltai of ^lalwi, I 3 i, 330 . 33 ^ 
Rlth ^T^na (Atl-Ra)[rtu^p 339 -' 

Rith (Jiini)j 39^. 

RAdlor Kijpal*, ifi, 3$, 164, 302* 30*, 

R»^iaHi^^ilc!^ 3 Dl- 3°^5 2 
area Aod HEOBtionj 3 ®^! h*™fi S®*: 
peoie^, 301 i bliwry, ^i- 3 ^ 3 : 
li(ionj 303; towm aM Til^geat 303 , 
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3/O4J mikiucHi&j 3fl4S p5™ 
illi 2I| 3/94 f Agrtcultilllil CDfMJtEHli, 
3J04: BdratBiftni(i«i,304: 304; 

c<irlcifl^, ; lioapi^ 

.wn ; iQCiJiCAlp 305: HiTTtf.jiO^; inyar 
■Crranrat wi|li 310^ 311; 

H^jfl ^r, 306; boiLBft af^,. ; tafia 

tnnuLcjfiiuil ift, 

Ratllra foArfJ^ 3044 

H^tlini towti, 305: 54 p 187, 

lUttAin-CodEitB Rilfiraj, afJi JI0, 

KaKsp dnnkiise b^p 47^ 

k^vdn Ol^p 4*S. 

Reaping, in Cental IjadlSH 43^ 45, 

HtCcnE geological iofniatiiiHit, 11, 
ReciLiii<ma by 41. 

Keforms, genefnl lincr Mutinyp 16 £ U3 
BfpiCi^lliiirp 47. ^ a/jfi ^tqle arilclrir 
R<j;cDcy> Co^idli oft Gwalioip I39J 
IndoTTp 107, 

Ita£kitmio4ip datiftica 7^1; of Jaffa 
Lnatactionf, 5^^ ar^, 

RthUitBj old fiH^p 497^ 

K«1ic aukebi (BuddhiiA^p :i 6 ^ 

Rclj^DEUp in Ccillmli [QiJi iip 36-38; dcciha 

9l Biiddbiinip jSp .Kr^ tfiitf Suti aiticIpB 
ifjvi£rr FopnlatiotL 
Renta, 4H1 4^, 

«kqiEj^ 13, 

Rcfidcntiy hnuK, NTinaetp 163, 

Rrtidenny fi^utl^ |3^. 

ResidcDcy IlmiiCi (^Tbe It^dcacy*)^ 
Indwe, 94t idq, xo$; dncriptiaii nfj 
j Ke^FDcy hjODia inH 2 ^r 

CflnadtBn Vrcahv^ii*X\ MI«io« at, 38, 
a 39; taagiaterkfiil conlml in^ 64 1 
dency baxjiT^ 239: plague Ea, 3 a. 

Aesidenr, aE Ci#n1iOft r J43;: ■! Indoncp 

T381. aoo, 3ic6p jqB, 23g, 

Rcii^eBaei (^4S*-bfiivg3iEowiJp ijS, n!^, 
J<S4, t 66 , I74p r^tp (^4. jBfip 334^ 
33J, 254, a5&p 161, 3?5 p 395, agjp 

JQij 3* 1. 3i7i 333 p 340, 3fl6j 

376. 3^31 4^9^^ 5- 

Retfi, 19^, 

A^fnaja^ foreil IfW (JfOtia /pMe/^Wd), 
BdCaJiy tajK^ Fareniaf 

Rcthidc, Ed CenEml ]ndtaj.4S| ofStateld 
4^ tepante State irttdei. 

A'irarJ /^ttfidA 4 i, ]q4 , 

Rewah State^ 495-4I4I iStnidea and 
nr«p 495 j; boE^ariefl, 4/05; Datural 
ilifUioDi, ^5; bPl ffisd lieef ajiatcmp 
404; g»Eo^p 404; botjiny, 405? 
Cftonn, 4^; eliABte, 405; kiatoiy, 495- 
407; pfi^ jhT /ainllj^ 495; ew rgnK iofi 
to Kundnbgmrkp ami riac of ktatp, 495 ; 
Akiiaf laXa* 4 ;apliB 4 4a^; Iftety idmIck 
49^ ; MalinyK 4^3^ £ nrcfaaeuli^y^ 28, 
4^7 ii ROpfiJaSion f 4^ ^ Iopti* and vil- 
]afi«^ 4n^ S general BEiiLlidci, 4<»S J 
And QoenpatjQDap 409; ie^tidde, 
J2ji 409 ^dEalrctj/ 4P9 i Qidilian raia- 


Ejnnip^oQ; agikCbltUTal cnnditiontp^P^t 
crolH Biid cukivated aiea, 409; irrign- 
tlpn, 4 lP£ fnrcatBr 4!^; miinea biuI 
lULSAimia, 52, £5, 41 f; arta and luaiiu- 
^cturea, 411 p conm^ctp 411 ; rajl- 
leAy! and roads^ 4 ^ I i pnA and Ic-le- 
giapkK 41T; famine, 413» admlni^ 

tration, 412; Icgialaik^ auil joitice^ 
4I3; liud rem]uaf4l2; linaB«;^4laj 
cuinage, 412; Army and pnliccp 4T2; 
edDcadoB^ 412; medicaid 412; ebjafi 
of, f»ier lltcratuEe, ; ilrphanEa 
SI* 

RrwBh ikalesp 565, 

RrwAh lourn, 418. 
kcwah-GnTinLlg^iHi rood^ 418. 

Rcwak^Salnk EPBd^ 41 ^ 

RJ^-Al-Haaalt Kbiin (l^oni^t 3^4- 
kLce» aH 4 iPWil Mnlk, in Ccnml Indlar 
44 ^ I®* 

Rig V^edA, pn early IdbabiUinti^ 15. 
Rl^od /dr^jpi, 394. 

RtTcr ijHein.Dr CentraL India., 3; locr^tatei, 
U£ teparaEe artielco. S^£ aftn llctwap 
CtacnW, Dliaiari,i Kol^ MabT, Nar¬ 
bada PaibaElp Sind, ShoDp Tooa, 
RtvAp Rr»uh. 

Eoadf, in Central India^sy-gA; In SwtPi, 
Statt and Agency artielei; in eariy 
dajras?: iBtrtn3l<p:l, 57,5^3- cn-nperickin 
nfStatci \a maklngR and mileage nf, sS: 
mainlaoaBpe nf, 7*, 146; feedtrp 
3 ®+ 

Rpc!k^ti|iu{:;lELret^Enddliii.t, 37: Gnptij 
jB. 

Roe, Sir Thomai^ vliiti kl^dUp ^aSv 
Rnlikig^, 

Rdmaa CBlbDhcni|£il«M4 M CenUdl rpdia, 
58 conTcnt Hdinoli cifp 74. 

Rcttep Sir Hugk ClxiEd .Stra [iyiaim)p eam- 
paign in CenEnl Endia, ad, 171 ^ tiLke4 
Slandajnfp 3^, 371; ChMdcTip a6p iti^ 
takes JhSnai, 26 ; Eakea Ci^alinr, 36, 
I39i l^Bj, 170^ relieves Mnrir, iSn„ 
Roae, Uebtcoanip 17^. 

RntaLlao pC cmpi, ifv C«itraf TndU, 
46. 

Atvii (breads eaten bi Weftem Bcctioinp 

RoateSiiD Rnddbut d«ys+ ^7,^ isdp 223; In 
Mughal day*, 57 1 |itgrtra, 57+ 

Rudra Fratip (On^ha), ii 3pf49, 354. 
Kndia Pfaiftp (Patinli),^ 368, 

R affjadtmanp in 3IA|w3, J33. 

Rqgf^ xnafraractarc nf, in iailit 73. 
RakoLlngad Ran i;Dcurij;p 393+ 
Rnkmongadap RljS, 162/ 
Runa^^antampurl^ j£t GastiUnpiui., 

Rtlimial], aati., 396, 538, 339. 

^ (famAoZi 396. 

Knral neap jm Viitagea. 

gfAJH 5 j, 
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S. 

fabnSgarh towui 184 ; a nlKiraj 

lermilH3i, 56^ 

Sdhuraip 

SabtiA Siflgh (PjBifcil^ ^69, 
Jliiibbi^Enandflij, Exisj^lf, a'S^. 

Sabbapar iahtti, 419^ 

saehtr, a<7. , 

fomt tree ( TtrmttMita fimifrt/iia\ 
LtDtan^ a>t^ f'lmiU, 

Swd&kbcfi 1^ 

Svd^IcbtTli rTibleJi^ 

^iidbcil flatjafli 

Sidll A3lf iyt Nijipiffj 344, 

SSlT^flr Khm^ 34g. 

Sfldj Boatiip at Cwalwr, 14^. 

Sa^, Of tMlin 1‘orcit tree ( 
lAf Koreffti. 

Sflcarjl {lJtUtpi]|)i 196. 

SaTianli, iribe, ij, 53, 114, 154- 
SaJifl, kljSp 

Swilijii 5i4Ate, 309-311 j 389 ; wtEutige 
and JO^Sl i laame^jog; bcMmilarMf 

jOQj di'crtp 409 J hretffry, 3091 pop^" 

buiofip 310 ; luwRi and vftli^es,^ ^to; 
diiilecli fiHii tiUtai, 410 i ioL\_ Bfid ca!- 
tiTHted airfa.jid; camiQttntmtigas^ 31 * 
ndEBjfiMmiODp 411; chiefa pOwtf*, 
4111 ravc&PeT 311; land remnif^ 411; 
Gc4rui^, jLi; troopip 411 ; schnwLi Htd 
hetipiLaU. 411 S coEApEKt ^ilb 

RaE]i.cn, 404, jlOi Jll J RSij& S^fi. 

SAilvia invfVi 4t I. 

^Jinl^Naniti rood, 3^4- 
Sl Jfobn't M Lilian EtaEiDfl, 4^ 

SnivU-r «Ct in Ccnlnil 37 - 

foreri trwtp m jyjj'iii/, 
fiikBl, iM Western Satiaps, 

330. 

S^Lkta, icCE ia Centrali tddljL, 3^- 
Soktb wvnbip 4 ^->^ 

Sik^amuEil, 1 "$^ 

5^4 I'orwr tPM naW/i^jp jw 

D^ranj Biui ForeaiL 
Sitiajp forttt tti^ (ifwfttf/Ad r^rraf^). 

Boluiv l-oretU^ 

Solamtpar, rRil^a; itallcB, a^9^ 
Salimttpdr-Raiun rowl, 
iiaibtl, TrcAiv of, aj> uB, ■(>». 

^jjidf Jio. 

(Cbaabe)^ 443. 
iidLlLiii, Mi JtfchSEj'ir. 

Salim itiii («^), &S, >SA Ifii- 
SiUni SlrjEh (Uxiil), Jfllfi. 

K^ivahart (Rewah),. 4>36, 

RalbXlhATiap CbtiltiKikl, t IOv 
SkilE, inanaiittitfe tdi &!|f IWJ cOIRpen* 
lALEwt for dntylcTtwl ao^bgn 149^ ai^F 

^ 5^3 

36^ 


Salntta of ebEe^ii, i/i end ot biiJ)iHicdl 
HHlioa of eifh Stult a rtlde. 

M gfaJo /mwKMSairfKm)^ 

UH^ u foodp 49,43* 44,451 Wip* fwr 

SinanigELrlip old ntr. 347# 

4^iffflJwr de*t ((TmtiJ J ip 134* 

3 iSp 3 ™^ 40 a^ 

^untbar State, 4^±--4i;i4; 445; FtEnttiaD 
and Afta, 463; bodDdaiTH, 3^1 i 
liO|^> 3^1 K cUmalev 4®* J hiiEoiy^ ^&2; 
popdbltidii^ ; Eovn;; And Tillages, 
363; Kiil ar^ EELlciiratloci, 4^4; ad^ 
piiniatnitfafi< 3<'3: rcraiuea, 303; Uli\c^ 
meDt and imoA reve^me, 4 ^^; MiBiage^ 
343; irOQpf, 4631 ididoEa bor- 
363. 

Samlbar t^^ni 3^ 

^4AAtEbar-M£>tb road, 363, 4fi*. 

Sandra Gaptlt, ijt iSp lo^, I73. 
i;Art-hemp(£ nA/a 3 aHtf /w# 4 TPia)p 44^ 45, 
SiMt^ (patent Of dew)^ of rnle^ bt i 
of ndii^tiqii, 

Slaleip iLRtore of, fit, 3 h44+ 
l^aiiAudft etUtCp ^9^^ 

SAlt4ona^ cdniiBiJ luhc, 7^^ 

Sanl wmdp ?i 7 r 
SaOa^ad /ffl^jprwwp 1?3. 

HXni^fp 367-370 J 139 i r/rt/a of A»oSf* 
at, Ifij a7p aS, iS4, ^4, 113, i6ip afi^p 
4J^; edict pilkr al^ xbp iSp a68; G^pta 
temple at, i>^p 4^9 ; fikiddbrlt remauu 
4tt, 447 p JftSp 3-59; HOfiCE of jfi5^, 33, 
8j, 151: ^citnt TKStdi ai, 114P 369; 
cisH of jjatci al, 470^ 
raefinFT, 4^- 

Saadal (i'AjjflJSanip agwbJ-wood ^Stmie- 
iMot o/^ww]|, ra Botany A^d FoEOiti^ 
i^indfT 397- 

SafldMone^ Vlradbyaaij 7, ^jp £ 3 n •'J I 
lutore of (oreit oftp 3^* Sii^a/i* Go&- 
logy. 

Sanga. EaM (tTdatWif), nS, 164^ 

at Khnlrabo, 390^ 391- 
Son^m Slnghp Ribo {Udaipur J. J7<i. 
Saojt ig». ^ 99 - 

Siowiint Shifih (BljaiftTBr). 

H£aw«flE -Sb^fap DlwAa iByniJp 49f 
Sanwarit Sk^ t^rekhajp Mifl^pb 

Saftyiakp bemal Ob 4Dr 
Saoti ri'cf F 

SarS^A, ofMBlwi, l47f ^ 9 '- 
SambklL SiOEh (BamundA)t 
SArM\ turtltiiy, nEfia to village naotc^ 37. 
Hirann^ fiiogh Kblcblt 493 - 
Sa/FflKpor, J9J-J9:: 9 i* *95 i 

Ml BB^iail Hte, 195 ; foundeTp J9^ i 
falU lo MaJwS Settifiii 49*; to RaJ 4 
'Sane*! ^ 9 ®'! Stiipr Shlb, ftp 4^; 
itoty of Mupntall and Em Babldolp 
a^&L Akbar acuoi 4961 lalla to 

MaiaiMt, lU ^ r randk SndmlEy al| 
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^ baiIdEfl£t df, 2^1 

jdlEt admin kfrilJw cif, 2^7. 

SlinD^ur J^rfaaa^ 2^ 

Saiungpor joajtfrp j^7, 2^1, 296, 

Sifluigpur-Agnr road, 

SiiraDgKEi {Uina|)p 
Sorofr/ftrrtf UnA gnyal, 

jis£fri of land hj Jfa- 

i3tbli in rcLnrn fat fcudAl ttivictf ^ 

aftoe^ a Hotel birdg la. 

Sanjvail rivcf, 

Sanlir Singh 

^unJlT SJfPEb fRIihor.!, 1%. 

Saidii^^ur, 1S4, 316; iAa^f jniJ 

diGolEy ciiablfiSliiait flLp 71. 
Saidirpur-Dytr-Mhow roadp 1S4, 
^ordArit ichcnl fof m« olp 73i^ 74, rs». 
»66- 

Santa SEiie, 393. 

Sailla^Kltpl toZ^f |g|, 

Kao <jbllktp Ida daii^hlcr monta 
fiflulat Kaa SiodhiAp 137 I evil yiAoH^ct 
Knx; Htlfaladofe, j3p 137, 70 f, 217. 
Sal)l AnjpLagKuip TreaLy ofp 1371 
Sarny (. Sil hghiif tflbdM»OD ^ a 

3*5. 334; of 

Chandcii^ 194 i £rf ddLCf^ 3 jjj ^ of Qi- 
fzaiaop ; af Ci wAli«r^ 147; of H indiap 
119, arKBluijirt379;; af KoOl' 

Firiwa, 313; at 3 faadaiarp 1791 of 
Mlnda, 113, 2^ 31^, 3^^ 341; df 
Narwafp iSi; esX Raf^en. 163^ aji, 
aSip 16;: cTSamtsinUp 333^ 33 J# 

196 3 Dl UJjaiDp 1 J 7 p 30J. 

Samat iiljscb, 3^5- 

Lmaiptiiui oL Dhlfp 
Sama* ii$ S«o£i4h3- 
Sarwan «Ulc, 2p0. 

Sa.npr 4 if Alt Khafl, *79. 
ii^tiahDi IciDpStp 171^ 

SaiEjI 3Wp 

Satakaml (AndELra)^ luiCrlpliiKd of, 26^ 
SHiman^ Ui S[t3inai]4 
Sil&rar Rijfi of, 319. ' 

Sitdhlra 161, 

Satip U|^Jj] a ^rlAoMiAarta of, 1B9, 

Satna,^ 41 9 I tinaciEOac of^ i 3 : * twie 
COitw* 54. 

Satna ilTtr^ 9 «p 431 . ^ 

^ad, i7&. 

SS^oTi Hillf* Sjhfli ^ ^, a, 50, 53. S*. 
gS, iBj, ioJp[idpit 7 ,mt 3 a 3 ; tflecL 
of^ on diraatfep 13 ; fotnU of, 30^ 

Siit/a, iLttie-Ertffiiln iisiLiltag,, ^3, 2iy 
RilwSfi 373, 

Salwi 4 ^ 136; s!d;>ftanti at, 11,103 ^ de^al 
of JaawaiiL Rbd ] 3 !oEkar at, 103; CblHI 
PiDdlri aii^lrtfr aii^ 134, 
fiaEttU makdf, 134. 

Saagetf and Xe-rwEida Tciritortat 344^ 
SiwaES (Hlndti siooih fronopoDdiog lo 
Jolj-AuE|it 'p Pdif opeiiEinu in^ 43. 


SayW dynaity 

ScCTtryt in CcnEnl lodia, 3, 4+ Stf atia 
Sebic artldcAy 

Scboolat in C-enltal Indiai 73-74 1 iptdah 

for native chkfi, 73; todwiicnlr 74 I 
ftotkiticA ofp 7^ Sum aha Hpatafo 
SE^te nTlitkn MViffr Editcatioa. 
I^isantt agfkidttiraTi, 43, 

Secielary lo the Arant I* tho Covemor- 
C^cncral 1 ei tht Fahlk Woikt Dtpan- 
70, 

Snrts^ IB-CcDlnl ladia, 363 loatl, 37* 
Scodsp and yitld^ 47; new varictita af^ 47. 
Sdiorc, 570-173 ; 1381 a^Sp itio, 284; 
cirliwt JBCMt^ae at, 29, 270 E churdi it, 
30; plagac bEh 3 p mialui indiutTy al^ 
^3; trade al, 54, 171; Aagc on ol 4 
pciiitcp 57; fka^ind daGOdt^ e*tflhl«h- 
tneiit atp 73; niititaiy fUUoa at^ 70, 
271; fnirtalp l^Op 173; Bbopdl Ag]eiLGy 
bead-qQBBlaTi at, j^fS, 270, 

SebcTB 261; graoLed to Uhopil, 

Sen ore-Don ju fo^d, Jfifn 
StboieTLrjjitlii mad, iSg. 

Sfjfa. fOKH Efec (,/.aj^jfrvfm§a/rnff/fera}, 
at Botany atiJ FofctiJ. 

Simt/f foTol tret (BfoiAax ma^aAorKurn'i , 
at BoEany and Kcrreath 
SmdKwa^fvt, a^; 223, 

ScOgm- Thaki^ 406. 

Seondha, 344; ^Iraa Cniod at, Jail 

«ip 360. 

Setkfa, m SeondLiL 

Sciodia kijpaLK jjp l^dp 197, 334^ 333. 
SetlleracDt of *7. St* a/v !j|*te 

arliclc*. 

Seoiui TiteTp at St wia* 

Srx. itBElilka ofp in Central fadia, 31; for 
State*, at lepajaEe articloi vvittt 
Fa|iiila|IciEL 

Shaddockp fniit (CHrut dtrutnatmif 46. 
Kh^ AUeSp emperor, 297. 

Shah Jahln, enEterofi 29, in, iH, I SC, 
303 p 318 ; laAigalea naunlcr of Abut 
Fnti, Jlp J34 p 349 1 Hdua OrcbhdH 2J ; 
tcKost* Orcithi 10 Pahw: Siagh, 33a 
Shah Jahin Begam (BhopaJ), itcognikoil 
aa cbkfr 24^ p raa^rlea 24A- re^igni 
dainaa ta ndo, 14S; fnococdi cm lUolher^a 
dcatlhp 146; becmmci a widow, aaad re- 
maJtiea, 14^ ; admmlAtall^ rdhrmi. of, 
24^; diueniioni with bet itdeghEcrp 
Bnlihh Gofcxii,tBet]tintenrcBc^i 46 t 
caniH out a telliclBCJit^ 253; ta- 
coaracn cdiKatinp^ 257; e&rrica out 
fHnrty of SEaiOp 258 j ImproraE ihe 

etti/l* * 9 ' 6^' '+'* ***■ 

hnah niAnJir, rdi. 

Shihdifa. tfage on otd mroto^ 57* 
faJbii, 26& 

ShZhjalilopur, a* SbljlEmr. 

Shihnagaftopper foohd b, |2, 
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J64. 

i^ajipftt 9ii-Zap 15.^; li£ad-qo*rtcTS of, 185. 
iShlljipar Icvwt]^ iSj ^ p^B£iiv it, Ji. 

Sir R-! 

.Sh^fvh, lig. k 

BldaMnT, til, ^J. 
!ibii3uh£r|;:aih 

Stiudil Sitiuh (Pi|ilmll5,311, 

Sjnch (Sltinwra), 307* 

Sli«pj br«fl.h|; pf, 4*- 
Sb»Stt 4 |rb (CliiD^wit), 119, 335, 
^heopor tffWDj ltf£^ 1J3* 

^hrapvruVb, 153: Mil flC 147; caiile O^r 
144; IflMiLCT iiidMljj of, 145; Cttlm 
of, 1^0; Aren In, ht^ I^JS 

TcvtLnw of, 153 S luaiii-qtiifiori « 
(Sphflkrirhjip 184. 

Stuopor-uaroGA tf* teamdA TdWHp 

(Gwi]Jcr)ii 

Sbcj SMb, lit, 386 , 349, 418: icqniret 
116, 338; ohtiiM GwftUcKTr 
169; tolici RaIkb, 36^. 

Shcr SLfJK^, KhTohT, J93. 

3 \lrtfg*iijt m Sircwj. 

Kherguiip 7^ 

.Sbcmittr 345 - 

Sbiwr iti CcRtnl Todki, 3^^ 

wlmct crop KAMOp tu XAarF/, 
(wtick), EomiBoB in MiiitS 
tdWRip 38. ^ 

WjidWp fnrtit tiw ii'uiw), 

Mf Bottfijr dffi^ Fowiti. 

SbiKWAkefii, in CcntrUil Indb^ 39^ 

Shots, pecoluir, in BimdcltijAntlp 40 i um 
{]< Fn^iiLll, 40. 

ShoGlirk^r presa™, IJ, J 43 h 184^ 417* 
Shupkecptn, b Ctntnl IndtiH 39* 

Shuja-Dd^-dABli, 11 a, 

SbojSiAt Khan (Sbujaml Kbin), tkmy 
ofAlalwAp Alp i26p 164, 186- ^6)^, 396, 
i^S, 

ShBi^ptLT, l86j RinoJSSifldbji'itMDtaph 
it, 134: ■EiliOAO^ ?J5. 

Sbmalpot/^dPu^ J76. 

^oiitii, J90. 

SbttjiviBl KbAn, jw Sbn^iil Khin. 
Sbnawilpnr, jw Sbojilpnr. 

$idd1k Hjluld^ I4&, 

SicJri [estiie), 390. 
itil, to8» 

Sahor, w ScbofVp 

Sdbindir Bcfiitin CBhopH), to piFty Mn- 
Elr ^riibiJMiiHidp J4S 3 avtmllj nuirfba 
Jibai^k MuhafliiiwJp 54^:; btctioa 
i+Jp idin^nil^tiTB fdOJim ^ 
246; ob^Cti^ to r^OTCj', 346: U prafttM 
nilbgpoiHTftA46; in 

J4ft: rtctiw* PPtftf PJ idoptliKL. 146 J 
fortni ndmlisistniilM diTWcmt, Jf5! 
itDrtiboipiuU,i 5 gi iinp«wn:hjf,j* 4 - 


Silcindii Lodi, 31 , iSj, 349, 370, 390, 
4eSp 406. 

SikifWiF ItJl|lMtl% 153- 
SihiTwarl, jw TonvKrglLar^ 

SAht, 36. 

SjUwid^^^jfd, 336. 

Slthiii Gadiiol, 167. 

Silk-wei’dii^, pnitd of workeit, ^4, 

SlLh /ui^h, 333. 

SLlTinr/ oAJiiV, 359^ 

Silver-wofkp 2 ^*f. 

SinuLiii /wr^vitd, 3tp8p 36^ 

Sind tliffr, 95-96; ^ 130^ 154, 165^ iSip 
tS 3 , jjjp 485,356, 35?. 36J- ^ 
Slndhii, 21, aj, 14, 45, j- 8 p 56p rs;, 
t 38 p r34, 135 ,136. t 37 . *Z 9 * N*. 

r^fip 160, i6i| i&i 165, 168, i69> 170, 

17*. i 7 Sp I a i-r* < 7 ^- 

i8ip tSi. 184,1S5* iS6p ihTp 
19I1 J93p *95. 3 ® 4 ^ 105, 406,318, J13, 
3 ±7^ J36, J44* 370, 173.476.181.48a. 
303, 184, 39 ^i jort 30 ^. 319 . 

fl/jw Hi*, Jaolcoal Rad, 

JirfjT Rio, MMhiii Rio, MiMdjL 
SiEidbia, Bipu, 3^3. 

Siodhuaji 19, 

^n^ii, m AcEofi oa/ r 4 n Sen, 
jaj, 

SiJi£hpr.^dFpt»d, 369, 

157. 

SlnEuifilj, l» 9 t 431. 
fUp riftr, 95, ijji 18+, 185, 
iJlprt lim. : 3 p S^p I ijflr I,^ 5 p 

156, 178, i 80 , aotp tio, 131J * 9 *. 
307 - 

Slprl, rStj tiica by Afcbarp 41 ; tn 
bwdaor iJgbt RaiiMiyH « 

old fonlep 57* 

Sirbtl fbilci, 8, 

Stroai dtrirtct (Took]p aSfi- 
^flMoj lowH, 4S6 E Till Bid plnaderi. : J; 
d^oij of HiBilio- Indiftiy* 187! 
Kti^ DQ old iODt*K fi 7 * 

SirtriiJ-Ketlson raid, a86. 

Soil Sliltp l 49 (TAtib:), 

Sir*- «*tmtp 4 ^ 

Siiibin, biMlC dike nt, jiS 
Sltil Niib* btrtiiplii* of, ifir. 

SiEAnun Sutip ys^ y 3 &\ wtutwo 

inid mn^ 306; bewindirit*, jo6j 
306; ri*c«, 306! bjjtoiy, 3 X»- 3 fl 7 : 
Kesho TM* foMdi Stitt, 306* 

troiliSTy bjp 306 J mediiiion by &r 
J, MiJcolm, 307: adaibirtialiTC 

Jorro, 307: K*<" <P"^* 

nLCfficdJh 50J; titlci md Hiolti J »7 i 
^7 i 

U7; (fuleeti ud cuia. 107; ukI 

CHltli»t«t U«i, po;; 

UKFOC. 408 E ■dminiiTotion ilwS CMi i 
[nmEft. J0«t {fTTHna* ^ 
rcttnme, 3^; tdoeiiloB, joS-j tatd 4 CEif 

308. 






47+ 


LYDFX 


SilltaiU 3j6S. 

Jittrali fcHut li« (ZJa/Aflyrfl 
JA$ Botanj FomiL 

fsiva ofp 

SiTAj^rh^miM, a 74^ 

Rio HoEkar^ aoS, Ja4» 317; yac^ 
cHicbpaoS; nbolti£]»IrvcLUt ducftp 2 d&i 
liiati Eiaftiud^ ac»9; pciiJiijnfiniitralion 
of, aof t kcsideut appolhtnl 

for, aod; ^fVAge rrforai^ ; abd>- 
oitioD of^ aoBj alli^wiuijoe ^mccl lo* 
ao^ i iwktt afp 114. 

Sivfln rlvo", ^Jo, 

Slyrini rfcvcr, 

Siwiatp old rmuiLns At, 147. 

Siwum /aAiiJ, 3^^ 

Skn^da GoplA^ ij'^ 

SlAtci, 

Slcemuip Co^occlp icppncascs 24^ 

73 iTfifdcDt at GwyEkor, 1^^. 

Smiilu^ HKt in CoiCnl ladui liSL 
SniLk c*,, Ij. 

SocRtjof FnciM!AC] 4 'OkloHj»i»lati of, 3B, 
Sohii^iLr/tfjljf/1jteFjtrPw)p 415 j 407^ 41 a, 

!^ban F 4 i [Ordi^A}^ 34B* 

^bim J97, 

^hlarAl StKtE, 4 a 3 a 
^hawol tttAiwif 419, 

SolUp la Cnilnl 41, j|j, Srea/a 

vtIcSn OD Bn^helfeliHid^ Hiiradulkhxnd^ 
and a^dSm^ ortideft. 

SolukI, cLwr 40 a p 4 * 5 - 
Sam rivet, lOa, 


SernnkTAim, UHfcna Chiliakyi, 3‘i4- 
Sgd Mttndm 416. 

So& liTcr^ gS-ioot J, 4^ Ss, Sflp 9a, 404, 
4M. 4I€ I Of, 7, 9, &d, 

.SoAlffl^ jtfr; aSp 37, 

Sqoifl t6l, 

Soadanlp 379, 
i^dhlaj, I ar, aa^. 

Skmdwa T!iii(itr», 338, 

>^Eidliirin, ijfp 31$. 

S^oi>e Sih PoDwIijr, fdiiadi ChihAtariHirp 

^ 367. aSe. jas, iSg. 

fkmipuTi RlFputa, 30S. 

SooduL 

Sgftkuibp 

MAjauPf, 

E^crtttli KemiEij^efi wta of 

^:^diT CAtea il, ajo^ 

SoyCbcni Motut^ itioaAiljHy of, 189* 

57, 

f»wjiae, in C^Otrml IndhAp 4a, 43, 44, 
SpmElalioa in ^fia Lan;A^, 35. 

Spicoi, in Ctninl India, 44^ 

Spdojicd TtFEde*, in CcnitAE ladtflp 
bpOlt, ckpbAIlt QLlchilifi 13 i ACUODg 
chiefly 40, 

Sii Ikldeoilf I icmpKr^ 37a, 


SdTitAitf, BralanuLD gioupr 3^+ 

^aF, h<iid‘qiLAJt‘Czip 03-74. Sfi f/jt 
Political A^cfK^ iTllcl«. 

SEalliciEUp for fior^hreeding p 4!^^ 

Stamptp io CcsitaI ladlAp 79; for 
M leparate artkie*, 

Supln food^ipaiiu, ftf Foekt^gnltiy. 
-SerIoi^ in Baddhiit dayi^ ad; cede Imd 
j for TAilwaj^ip gej j eF«l of faminw m, 
6 t ; niamEjcr of* in Central Itelliip €t ; 
of ATH ofp djTroity^ ; 

.fdHAf, dr^ 

Stallonsp cltII and milittr^, dy, 70; tii 
Agar^ G ana, GvalEciT keudcncyp lridoro± 
^1 dHapiir, Samnt n/rd SchoEv i mif* 
CajktcHiiiicnta. Railway, Railway 
StAticHu. 

Statiillca, In Cntml IndiAr of igncDlEnm 
find canpsp 78 ; of rmnne, 79; of 
C^lnOAElon, 79; of Tncdical institEiiioiu, 
Ea. Set n/Jd ^Ic aiticln, 

Stocklcy, Captain, raia» Rtdl CoffV^ 1^4. 
^Otte-ciuliing bdnstry, 33. 167. 
Stonevrattp worker* k, in Coiliaf Indin^ 
iy- 

Stormi, in ConlTal lEidia, I3. 
iknthciAErep Lord, m RdStp Sir Ilugb. 
h 5 Vo/«p a meHinmcntail tnoaiilEiA, 37, 34, 

ia 3 i 161-1^3, 3^1 3 ^- 

AtcItiEootnrai, 

Sfd^, MQgb.Al revenue diiiaion!: of 

Milwi, Iji, is8, ifii, 16-, i‘5,, 

t8j, 191, J,9, tto, iti, Jig. 1^, ijj, 

* 37 p »i^ '6i* >&r. »Sfit ^ 9 ^ 3 *». 
AiJr 315. 3 ' 9 , 3*5. 318. 3 Ht 34 Ji at 
Aomgabadp a 13^ of Ajmcf, a 19, 13-^. 
S^AnA^ *ffw!«r in ebatge of a district in 
Mnritha StaEca, 147. 

Sflbahdar of ^ral1tn:, Eltleorp 303, 331. 
StibtiA Kamn (tJalil), 33^;; pnl^oC of, 
353, 36a 

Subbig Siingbp X 7 iw 3 q, 376. 

Sttgar^ A cLlef import, 34, 
bn^ai^ne, rti^nim Irrigatiou, 43; sown 
with pappy, ,5, <,7; mill,^ ^7, 

SnhlnLa, 140. 

Soj^n Singb 1 fOtnllliA)p 350. 
wSBjan Singh II ^Ondibl}* 351,393- 
Sajin SEngb, Diw in tBijnaJ, 393 ^ 
StUAitninia Schooilp J37, 

SnnSr riief, 36*, 

I Kunduil aoo, 339, 33 3 . 

Sund, a^ ; of, at9; jn^Ad/ ofp 

33^. 

Songa dynapETp J6 ■ JKOfd of, at Bha^bnlp 
434. 

Sltltnil, hi CnnLrat India, 37, 
SnpeiinEonding EngEnset for CkjItaI India, 

Supply of mnlcfijil lubstnnsi, iS, 

SOraj Kmm], t7t, 

I SiiiAj Mai, RSftip 314 

! KilfijRepj |&H( 17a 






/ 


Sflfil, 

^iQIDJJBElk UL CctlhlJ Tn[jlEl.p ^Tr 

ISonrey, Impcrti^n 75 : jG; for 

It^eou? pnTposeip m StHte artkl^l 
MRia^lfr Luvd Kctmllt Ortd Surrey. 
Saiocr, 1^6. 

Kutllilui cstalCp [T*ye). 

SwlEp 307^ 

SwelattibAW, fun sKih 37- 
Swordi, zauLii fact lilt of, 

T. 

Taj^wSp ctipfiAr tt, 53< 

TAbraull J^^aaa^ uibtiEc oC ttmitlt^p 
351 ^ 

TahraalE 5^3d 

TaHaff, ^g. 

™ IklahaJ (Bliotwl). 

Ti]-D]-Mailhii4 (Bhap^>, ag, 347^ 
36s, 

Icuuli, ,17+ a£ra Stele aztidn. 
Tilp Tike at HiojimT^ 3 ^fi^r 

Til CeaitaEi!)^ agfi. 

T’jl town^ 3*1+ 

Til-MaftaawjJ jgSp 399+ 

Talw^ aee^ 173- 
Talen fargtjmi, i74" 
T*lcn-1ftl33ini+/rt^#a gfp J19. 
TanuriiMl oF Tin ikflp 
Tamaslp Tcul 
T ifl ScUp 167 ^ i 6D, 45^. 

TitnJ^ cn.^ paymrUI* t* ptMy tiad- 

boMtn, 66j 79, 

Tanksp mt Lakt^ 

^ntii Jcighr 30^ 3fl7" 

Tinlte W, i«, 105, IJK, »69, iji, i8&, 

19^^ ajj; cajjlaral by FJiji gJ rfiron^ 
i6p igs- 
Tnpli itwsTp 

Till Bai (of Cwdiof), 13ft, 

Tara Eai (of Satw*)* u- 
TliSiUt 1371 
Tarlna 3JO, 

Tarana Road, fmflwaj stafion, 
TaTliLi-SiaftitaJdicra ruidp aio. 

Taraaop 4J3, 431- 
TarauU, tfilatt, 394- 
TUdia Vail peak^ g*. 

Tal^ocritCr ^ Kblll^ S4- 

Taylor, General, 370^ 

TdtiaFt Bl Mdianajn, 4*- 
Teaiij BoEaDj oW F«rtti^ 

Ttcbsical daEK4p 74- 

Tefuirkar atatlon, 3^3. 

Tehrip irt TllracnKuih Towru 
Tej Sm^b (:0ftKhl3, 3JO, 395. 

Tej Sin^h ta*blla>p 39^ 

I TelerrtpJM, In Ccatral India, 59; omitK 
163, J66p 17S, l8p5 i 87 p 1 i> 9 p 37»* 
575, > 79 , >S$. 3 '* 

337. 5H|Q, 39«tt 375, 3»*, 4*9, 4‘9,44«* 

Ttlc^CflSp 59- 

Tdi 5iawlif| 17*^ 


Tdl RSjafp 411 + 

TeaiperatuK, tj, a/ia SEate 

arlklea. 

Ttinj»l^ Bnddbirti aj; ^Saplap aS; 
miMUeiiil (Jain), JS: in odern, 39. 
aU^ Amafkanukp FH^bp Bani^ Barpini, 
Bbo|pciTpCbandr^tDluinnir, Gwabor, 
Gyararptlrp KhafribOt N^od^ Narodt 
OrcbhJ^ Slnchi^ £<iitA£ir, Udayapiifh 
Ujjjaiii. 

TitiJiff fcneit Iretp ebofiy 
ifirnfftiaia] f iw Bgianf RWi/ t'ototf. 
Ttnan^ *f liLud, ^ Sff tf/ldi Sute 
artielca. 

Jimx\m 414; 43. 

TeK^Dtbar TilJi£ap 419. 

TeriM, 14c, 

Tewar (THpera), 

Tcatilc fabd^ makrra 19- 
and dofoityp 74^ 71:; 
meaiEft for anppretalon ofp 7^+ 

Thakutp Ra^jp^ nobk, aa a^dctilEuiiit. 

; edacaitao of, 73. 

of jaEoa at Kallam, ^06, 
TIuLadLip 3^1 j joint joriiiiictfoii Ore^ 
531 1 mlwloti alp 5Jip 333. 

Thapll MJjefl, 341- 
Thealiical pcrfgmatlctah 4^- 
IUffjka, farming of i™nw*, 66+ , 

Tbiedija^ of ciopa, 4J. 

Tiaalenot of xalr 19*- 

TiJdif Ui Lccimi. 

Tipertp 13, 134, 301 p 14^1 3>®h 3®®^ 4“s' 
Tljp liEi AthalTj. 

Tliipracathp Ji« Orcblu- 
Tikamgath Jo^iV, 355+ 

TiLimigarh lowiip 356. 
Tncarogaib-ljlitpur toad, 353, 3,£S. 
n/, an oilBced {^tAotum f'mdifitmh 43 - 
44h 45, 46 47. 

Tilbbindiieahwar, traiplc of, 137- 
Tilci, iimnpfirtBre of, 75. 

Timber, dealtra ia, 39? a Mrarw of 
icTcnotp 31 j. an impot^nl e*pOrt+ M- 
TVit*, forest iFii'.SrrpfM^/,lp 

j« BoEiny oMif Foctfts^ ^ 

Tt/dfxi (mtEbod of feifcnne odJeebim), 
67+ Jff separate Stale atlidfla 
Laud Rmaoe- 

Tfilhr 343 ? ciavjial^ In# I5f‘ 
Tiitroda^r^j™, 3^*i 
Tobf&ci:gp44K <55- . „ . . „ 

Toaga (^hiclc), comitioa vn Mil»a.p 50^ 
Tnnkp DarLir of, f°r fJ™- 

Rjtma Railwayp 55- Sra a/jwAmu KfciJn^ 
Cbbabcip Plilwa, iw/iiumij. 

Toni rirtr CSonthtinJp 98^ h 4- ***' 

404, 4I4P 416, 41a t &Ji* Oft. 44 
404, 414^ ralLeypliifi, 

Ton*i^ Hljirati^ rSp 19 p * 51^ ***' 

l93p I9A 

ToftworKto distietp l|3S H 

144 ; loil ofj 143- 



4 ?^ 




Tanwai[]:'hBri HaAlcct,, 141^ 

CCiiB, lyj. 

TomniAnj >{,Wkitc EtcnJ^ 134. 

Tdvnuj in Cicfitt^l I^IA, 30 ; iJccrtuc in, 
30; nrb el*Hx» bi 31J W, 45 J 

BiJiterial conditioD of InlubiLiiitft, 494< 
Tnielit nilDfdlf ^ ; Doebt]lchand, 10£ ^ 
Btdadolkk’tnd, loS ; I H r 

TRLde^ in Cflilial Indian 154 i cwtfti 
54; br Sitttij /Af wpfljn [c Bxtkkib 
Trade *4. 

Trading clflHCt, 551 bcacRt bj Jmpfoved 
adm mistntioB h 

Tfaflic* Jfi Ccmmtjce A»if MenOi of 
C™imajaJca<r(>ii,^ ^ 

TninHt dun, ibolildoci nfp Su a/jfw 
eurtlc1«h 

Transpoct, [inwUl ScrvLcCp 71^ 
iSip. atti; of Gwalbi St^tCp in Tirih;, 
151. 

Trip jocki liOc Peccan Trup. 

TreadEHK ddI cropi, Tlirefhifi£, 
Treuur]^ Ofli^Tp ^ NiiJTe Haua Aitif^ 
lant. 

TreatJet, with SeaLUj jaf Treaty StnEn; 
payiti^ti by 5 EatH imdcr, 6 y ^ 
nUtc aTtkW,. 

Trealica, importuiE 1 of Bueeia, 13?^ »s p 
406; of UEiritSjipffTi 137; of Cwahof, 
td^F 1314 MandiAar, 306, ig 6 ; of 
PomndhAr, itaj of KajptirEhit, 103: 
of 13, taE^p 135; of Sa^S 

AujiJi(;aofi, 137. 

Treat Jr iitatn, . Ski a/M BhopaT, DEyia, 
DcwlfK DbaT, Owjihor, Indoic.^ Jabtft, 
Ortbha, Kewahp 

! 7 Wrf flW Sif^i n'mkt/, lefcrml tOg 

Tpcwp of consmendfll vdiK, ii, 5J j 
fmfit tEMp 31. Sua/tk Kiaie arttcln 
ut*dir Bciaay <frtd Fora^ 

Tzibop wddp j, 13, 34; hlakTjU, 17, 
11*, 124; mifEiaai to, j?; 
cnliiiratioa by, 43; bj fareat wwloer*, 
51, -Sr# a/sjf lltllll, Gondjp S ahj-r tii, 

•oNuf SondJiHL 

TjribotE, 65: (Aid to tbe Britbb Govena- 
meat, aSi^ 305, 351 j« between ^talap 
*0*» >!’<t tjfi. ill, J981 3 “^. 3 SH. 
307, 3»9, 31 j, iji, ^31,3401 339* 
Tilpora , iti Tewar, 

TfoojiaT British p J^Op sh ahe Cutonnsenli 
bW SalBiLMi; Tbiperial Service, Tt^ «w 
Bhopilj GwAlior, and iDdote 
Slitci. ^ 

T^f OF ar^ar^ paUe iWiray)^ 

44 -! 45 » 47 ' 

Tnebtok SbUi loi 
Ttd^jl Sendbia, 134. 

Tiiko™jp 74, jjk 
Ttikc^ Kao t 191+ 

Tdicojl kao^H (Drvrasjp agip 393. 


I Tnltojl !Rmo TU tPewfia)* 393. 

I Inkojf ttio Llolbav {l)^ 13, tj^p 304^ 
331; ic^ected m co^mAnderp 
I loyalty to AhjdyiH lljd, 204 ; inacetif 
u cbtefp 204; hiB kkdEL^stKCj 204: 
deOthp 204 ; bl aheshwnr, apllal oTn. 
231; inscnriiioa rtfcr^g tOp 231. 
Tialc^T Kao llolbnr soy, ao 3 , ai Et 
I 3^i'brJi7p jii, 237,330; Isadopfcdj aay; 

pnececdsL At nilhor, 307 ; powcra|*ninE«i 
to, aO^t loyalty In MutiDy;, 

Cbonbc of torritoTy by„ 207; cEfccti a 
poslEd ODBTcfitJon, ^|dtaU»s 

contribution Eo locfj carpi, 20^; 
reocivc^ con^pmaalory paymenE for 
LadcIa LB Kajput^OA, 2 ^; win land 
for raltwaym, aoS ; coDliibutea Eo miU 
u^ayroRstrtJol Ion, 3o$; b ifirra G.G.&L p 
2Q&; bccdbeft A C<4miElli3r-oT KrT»pn:i«, 
2c^; Exuconro^racnt of ini^AtinD^ a 11; 
cUftf a ho^plEAlp 217. 

Tnifod Kjo Holkof (IU), ioB. 

Tnkoji Rao bospiEmlj aiR, 

TnUl Rii (Holkmr^p 3d6, 233, 

Tannmll pokp 90. 

Uf 

Ubold-nlldb KboA, 247, 237^ 

UcbbakalpA klQ|^j J07. 

Udai ( Ibitmajp 33J. 

LTdai Singh (_ULUipor)p 402+ 

Udoi Sipi'h iUmriJp J^r 
UdalpEu-ifiSL 

Udaipur StetCp Mahatiinl of, at; HSi 
lao, j&3p 235. 

Udaipun iMit/, jf^o ; lurie EMriiip 35a 
UdnLi (Unut), aya^ 27^. 

Udljt Kao J (Dbit^n 391 p Jt9* 

Udijl Roo Jl fDMr), 32a 

U'diwni;t, ijl. 

UdayMitya Famjw^rA, rgy, 

UdAjAfrtnp 187; JJ, aSp 123. 

UdAyapnFp 187. 

^UdayApnr-HAreEh fOftd, iS<Sn 
lUdmycsvnrm Eempt^ 

Ude Deoi 337. 

UdciUp 

Udiat SiltE^L (Ordihi), 330, 3515, 
3513s 394* 

Ujor i\*Wj 9+. 

Uji^p 93. Skk ^Sk UjiawL 
UjjsiiOp 189^191 i old ciiy oF^AvuiiI), 16? 
old route oL i6p S7p r23p 190, 230; 
Aioka atp id, 190; Ukm by AltaDtibn 
aop laa, 190 ^ tnlECB by JnlAt^-diOp 
20j taken % AkboTp at; need of 
Investl^iing old litc^ a6, ay, J40 ; 
KAlXaduh piLaoc otp 39; ±fiDdh inV 
pfllBc:t; at. 1 jo; name ofp 54, 133,190; 
early Enidcup34, 191 ; under Miliviap 
1 aa f under Western Sotran^ raj, lyOj 
bccames Stndhia'i enpitaC 1341 191: 
CAptnml by HoLku, lyj^ joj- 





/JVI}£X 


caiai^ of, baltk of 

151. ; A Piramm capital, igo, 

; lomb of UabAJoi »\, 
iy?j 30 J. 

Umin h 4 i. 13^-^ ■ 

UjUirt-Afr»r »57 h 

Ujj&jranlikU) 131. 

Uliijfla tc?Ji liOp 405. 

Umaijl, RinS^ 

UaHliAt«’>lKtT.4i»i 4 H. 413 ; 

n»> 51. S*r *™- . 

Umat lUjlrtAi, 15, J*, '»1| Jf*, ^JS- 
Uniatwl™, 111, 17J, i;Si “«te "'. 4 ®' 
Umed Singk. PtwlD 395, 

Cmran oi Jkii-ia, II't 33 *. 

UumI, pellj Slate, 

UsBii liUngo tB«i)i J97 j W®- 
Uh, oM litJf, iJTi Jsa. 

Un*ft'DaHAji 3SS, 359, 

Unchalira. ^‘2^. 

Uncbuhra-Fanraioia io*d, 414 - 
l/itAa/M, ihc vpnsLS^ crop lei™, jiAf ^«Jp 
ti’nlp ago, 

Uo^l^^l FmrtoMf, ^ *8# 

ar, qS, toS. loj* il3. ^Mp 
J t6p uS, I j;». J 54 f 345 ^ M 7 * 36 *. 
5**t 364^ 37 *. 3 »Jp 593 . 194 . 39 J« 

397t 39^. 4 'J 3 - 4^13 4^4 . 

Circle oi, 

UparwiTTln traclp agOi, 

Urban flc™,JwT0WBi 
Urchb^ m Orcbha. 

fnf, M wrml. a. t)ol*e (^Ahi/pAu 
taJiatitii, 44, 4®> 4>* 

l^rd-fAMTi, MAoiire^ 

Urmal riicr, 3 B 5 . 

V4 

VicdiulSaa. ?4S prtjriMlim 74? 

flumbe r of «K 4 , J 4 ! 
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